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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


CHAP. I. 

ENGLAND, continued. 

jyilUam and Mary— Siege of Londonderry — Battle of tht 
Boyne — Origin of the Public Funds — William refolves to 
humble France — Land-tax — Death and charader of Wil» 
Ham— Anne — Marlborough — *The Union — Peace of Utrecht 
—Letter from the Pretender — Character of Sfueen Anne^ 

H ad it not been for the baleful influence of the Jefuits 
over James, the prince of Orange might have found his 
views upon the crown fruftrated. The conduft of James 
gave him advantages which^he could not otherwifc have 
hoped for. Few were in the prince’s fecrct, and when a con- 
vention of the ftates was called, there feemed reafon to be- 
lieve, that had not James abdicated his throne, it would not 
have been filled by the prince and princefs of Orange. 

William had no fooner afeended the throne, than he began 
to experience the difficulty of governing a people, who were 
more ready to examine the commands of their fuperiors than 
to obey them. 

His reign commenced with an attempt fimilar to that 
which had Deen the principal caufe of all the diffurbances in 
the preceding reign, and which had excluded the monarch 
from the throne. Born and educated in a country where all 
religions and fe£ls are tolerated, William immediately fet 
about repealing thofe laws that enjoined uniformity of wor- 
fhip, and though he could not entirely fucceed in his dcfign, 
a toleration was granted to fuch diflfenters as fiiould take th& 
oaths of allegiance, and hold no private conventicles. 

In the mean time James, whofe authority was ilill acknow- 
kd| jed in Ireland, embarked at Breft for that kingdom, and 
VoL. II, arrived 
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battle of 

arrived at Kinfale. He foon after made his public entry inC# 
Dublin, amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants. He found 
the appearance of things in that country equal to his moft 
fanguine expcftationa. Tyrconnel^ the lord lieutenant,, 
devoted to his intetefts ; his old army was fteady, and a new 
one railed, amounting together to near forty thoufand men. 
^As foon as the feafon would permit, he went to lay fiegc 
to Londonderry, a town of fmall importance in itfelf, but ren- 
dered' famous by the ftand which it made on this occafion. 
Xhe befreged endured the moft poignant fulFerings from 
fatigue and famine, until at laft relieved by a ftorc fhip, that 
happily broke the boom laid acrofs the river to prevent a fup- 
ply. The joy of -the inhabitants at this unexpcd^cd relief, 
was only equalled by the rage and difappointment of the be- 
fiegers. The army of James was fo difpirited by the fuccefs 
of this enterprizc, that they abandoned the fiege in the night; 
and retired with precipitation, after having Toft above nine 
thoufand men before the placc^ 

It was upon the oppofite banks of the river 
A. D. 1690. Boyjie that both armies came in fight of each 
other, inflamed with all the animofities arifing 
from religion, hatred, and revenge. The river Boyne, at this 
place, was not fo deep, but that men might wade over on 
foot ; however the banks were rugged, and rendered danger- 
ous by old houfes and <litches, which ferved to defend the 
latent enemy. William, who now headed the proteftant 
army, had no fooner arrived, but he rode along the lide of the 
river, in fight of both armies, tq^ake proper obfervations on 
the plan of battle; but in the mean time being perceived by 
the enemy, a cannon was privately brought out, and planted 
againft him while he was fitting. The Ihot killed fcveral of 
hrs followers, and he himfelf was wounded in the flieulder. 

Early the next morning at fix o’^clock, king William gave 
orders to force a pafs over the river. This the army under- 
took in three different places; and after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began with unufual vigour. The Irifh troops, 
though reckoned the beft in Europe abroad, have always 
fought indifferently at home. After an obftinate refiftance, 
they fled with precipitation, leaving the French and Swifs re- 
giments who came to their afiiftancc, to make the beft retreat 
■hey could, William led on his horfe in perfon and cqntri- 
)uled, by his a<SIivity and vigilance, to fecure the viftory. 
fames was not in the battle, but ftood aloof, during the ac- 
ion, 01 the hill of Dunmorc, furrounded with fomc fquadrons 
>f horfe ; and at intervals was heard to exclaim, when he faw 
lis own troops repulfing thole of the enemy, O fpare my 
• Englifh fubjedfs.''^ The Irifii loft about fifteen hundrcil 
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men, and the proteftants about one third of that number, 
'i^he victory was fplendid and almoft decifive. In the battle 
at Aughrim, which happened next year, the adherents of 
Jwffbs were entirely defeated. 

^ing William’s chief object was to humble the power of 
France, and his reign was Spent in an almofl: uninterrupted 
courfe of hoftilities with that power, which were fupported by 
England, at an expence (he had never known before. A land 
tax was impofed, and every fubje<^’s land taxed, according to 
their valuations given in by the feveral counties. Thofe who 
were the moft loyal gave the higheft valuations, and were the 
heaviefl taxed ; and this prepofterous burthen ftill continues. 
But the greateft and boldeft operation in finances, that ever 
took place, was eftablirtied in this reign; which was the 
carrying on the war by borrowing money upon the parlia- 
mentary fecurities, now called the public fmids. The chief 
projedlor of this fcheme is faid to have been Charles Monta- 
gue, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument for fuch a 
projedt was, that it would oblige the monied part of the na- 
tion to befriend the Revolution intcreflr, becaufe, after lending 
their money, they could have no hopes of being repaid but by 
fupporting that intercll, and the weight of taxes would oblige 
the commercial people to be more induftrious How well 
thofe views have been anfwercd is evident from the prefent 
ftate of public credit. 

William, notwithd-anding the vaft fervice he had done to 
the nation, and the public benefirs which took place under Ins 
nufpiccs, particularly in the eftablifhment of the Bank of 
England, and the re~ coining the filvcr money, met with fo 
many mortifications from his parliament, that he a6fually re- 
folved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a fpeech for tliat 
purpofe, which he was prevailed upon to fupprefs. He long 
bore the affi'onts he met with in hopes of being 
fupported in his war with France, but at laft he A. D. 1697. 
was forced to conclude the peace of Ryfvvick 
with the French, who acknowledged h;r title to the crown of 
England. By this time William had loft his queen but 
the government was continued in his perfon. After peace 
was reftored, the commons obliged him to difband his army, 
all but an inconfiderable number, and to difmifs his favourite 
Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign, his fears of 
feeing the whole Spanifti monarchy in poffefiion of France at 
the death of the Catholic king Charles II. which was every 
day expedbed, led him into a very impolitic meafurc, which 
was the partition treaty with France, by which that monarchy 

* Burnet. t She died of the finall-pox, Dec. iS, 1694, in 

the thirtv-third year of her age. 
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^een Anne. 

was to be divided between the heufes of Bourbon and Auflfrfac 
'Fhis treaty was highly refented by the parliament, and forne 
of his miniftry were impeached for advifing it. It is thou^h-^ 
that William faw his error when it was too late. His mini- 
fters were acquitted from their impeachment, and the death 
of king James difeovered the infincerity of the French court,^ 
which immediately proclaimed his Ton king of Great Britain. 

This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. 
The two houfes pafiTed the bill of abjuration, and an addrefs 
for a war with France. The laft and moft glorious adl of 
William’s reign was his pafling the bill for fettling the fuc- 
cefiion to the crown in the houfe of Hanover. His death was 
March 28 hafiiened by a fall he had from his horfe, foon 
A. D. 1702! renewed the grand alliance againft 

France, in the fifty-fccond year of bis age, and 
the fourteenth of his reign in England. This prince w'as not 
made by nature for popularity. His manners were cold and 
forbidding; he feemed alfo fometimes almoft to lofe fight of 
thofe principles of liberty, for the fupport of which he had 
been railed to the throne; and though he owed his royalty to 
the whigs, yet he often favoured the tories. The refeue and 
prefervation of religion and public liberty were the chief gloiy 
of William’s reign ; for England under him fuffered feverelv 
both by fea and land, and the public debt, at the time of his 
death amounted to the unheard of fum of 14,000,000!. 

Anne, princefs of Denmark, by virtue of the adl of fettle- 
ment, and being the next proteftant heir to her father James 
il. fucceeded king William in the throne. As flie had been 
ill treated by the late king, it was thought flie would have 
deviated from his meafures; but the behaviour of the French 
m acknowledging the title of her brotlicr,who has fince been 
well known by the name of the pretender, left her no choice^ 
and {he refolved to fulfil all William’s engagements with his 
allies, and to employ the earl of Marlborough, who had been 
imprifoned in the late reign on a fufpicion of jacobltifm, and 
whofe wife, was her favourite, as her general. She could not 
have made a better choice of a general and flatefman, for that 
earl excelled in both capacities. No fooner was he placed at. 
the head of the Englifh army abroad, than his genius and ac- 
^ tivity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as much 
the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. 

The capital meafure of continuing the war againft France 
being fixed, the queen found no great difficulty in forming 
her miniftry, who were for the moft part tories. The earl of 
Godolphin, who (though afterwards a leading whig) was 
thought all his life to have a predilection for the late king 
James and his queen> Vt'as|)lac€d at the head of the treafuijc* 
3 His 



fon Tiad married the earl of Marlborough eldeft daugh- 
ter, and the earl could truft no other witli that important de- 
partment. In the courfe of the war, feveral glorious vi<?l:ories 
j^re obtaused by the earl, who was foon made duke of Marl- 
trough. Thofe of Blenheim and Ramillies 
gave the firft elFedtual checks to the French A. D. 1704. 
power. By that of Blenheim, the empire of 
Germany was faved from immediate deftrudlion. Though 
prince Eugene was that day joined in command with the 
duke, yet the glory of the day was confeffedly owing to the 
latter. The French general, TaJlard, was taken prifoncr and 
fent to England ; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were 
killed, wounded or drowned in the Danube, befides about 
1 3,000 udio were taken, and a proportionable number of can- 
non, artillery, and trophies of war. About the fame time, the 
Englilh admiral, fir George Rocke, reduced Gibraltar, which 
ftill remains in our poflellion. The battle of 
Ramillies was fought and gained under the duke A D. 1706. 
of Marlborough alone. The lofs of the enemy 
there has been varioufly reported ; it is generally fuppofed to 
have been 8000 killed or wounded, and 6000 taken prifou- 
crs. 

The views of the allies extended v/ith their fu'ccelTes. Hav- 
ing humbled PVance, they afpired at the conquefl: of Spain. 
It was accordingly refolved, that no peace fhould be made 
with the houfe of Bourbon, while a prince of that houfe con- 
tinued to fit upon the Spanifh throne. Thus were the objefts of 
the confederacy in a great meafure changed. Before this change 
the war was whfe and juft, becaufe nccelTary to maintain that 
equality among the powers of Europe on which their peace 
and common profperity depend; but afterwards it was unwife 
and unjuft, becaufe unneceflary to fuch end, and directed to 
other and contrary ends. After this change, it became a war 
of pallion, of ambition, of avarice, and of private intereft, to 
which the general intcrefts of Europe were facrificed fo en- 
tirely, that, if the terms infifted on by the confederates had 
been granted, fuch a new fyftem of power would have been 
created as muft have expofed the balance of that power to 
devintions, not inferior to thofe which the war was originally 
intended to prevent. While we reprobate this ambitious 
fcheme confidcred in a general view, wc find particular occa- 
fioa to lament the fate of Great Britain, in the midft of 
triumphs that have been founded fo high. Vidforics that 
bring honour to the arms, may bring fhamc to the councils 
of a nation. "I'o win a battle, to take a town, is the glory of 
a commander, and of an army. Of this glory we had a very 
|aige diare. But the wifdom of a nation is to proportion the 
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Union of England and Scotland, 

ends fhe propofcs t6 her intercfl: and her ftrength. Great 
Britain neither cxpedled nor defired any thing beyond what 
flic might have obtained, by adhering to the firfl principles of 
the grand alliance. But fhe was hurried into thofe of OjS' 
new plan by the caufes which I have already mentioned : by 
the prejudices and the rafhnefs of party; by the influence 
which the fuccefles of the arms of the confederates gave to 
our minifters, Godolphiii and Marlborough ; and by the 
popularity, if I may fo fpeak, which they gave to the w'ar it- 
felf. The people were unwilling to put an end to a conteff 
that afforded fo many occafions of public rejoicing, and fo 
wide a range for national pride. 

The Knglifh miniifry, however, though thus lavifK of the 
blood and treafure of the nation, in fupport of unneccflary 
foreign wars, were by no means negligent of its internal 
tranquillity and happinefs. The union of England and Scot- 
land, uiider one legiflature, which had been often attempted 
in vain, was at lait accomplifhed, after a long and warm de- 
bate between the commiflioners of the two kingdoms ; aj]d, 
in confequence of it, all difputcs concerning the Scottifh crown 
were fortunately prevented. 

In tills famous treaty it was ffipulated that the acceflion to 
the united kingdoms fhould be veiled in the houfe of Ha- 
nover; that the united kingdoms fhould be reprefented by one 
and the fame parliament; that all the fubjedts of Great Bri- 
tain Ibould enjoy a communication of privileges and advan- 
tages ; that they fhould have the fame allowances and privi- 
leges with refpecl to commerce and cuiloms ; that the laws 
concerning public right, civil government, and policy, fhould 
be the fame throughout the two united kingdoms ; but that 
no alteration fhould be made inlaws which concerned private 
right, except for the evident benefit of the fubjedls of Scot- 
land ; that the courts of feilion, and all other courts of judi- 
cature in Scotland, fhould remain, as then conffituted by the 
laws of that kingdom, with the fame authority and privileges 
as before the union ; that Scotland fhould be reprefented in 
the parliament of Great Britain by fixteen peers and forty- 
five commoners, to be cledfed in fuch a manner as fhould be 
fettled by the prefciit parliament of Scotland ; that all peers of 
Scotland fhould be confidered as peers of Great Britain, and 
rank immediately after the Englifh peers of the like degrees, 
at the time of the union, and before fuch as fliould be created 
after it ; that phey fhould enjoy all the privileges of Englifli 
peers, except that of fitting and voting in parliament, or fit- 
ing upon the ti ial of peers ; that all the infignia of royalty and 
government fliould remain as they were ; that all laws and 
ftatutes in either kingdom, fo far as they might be inconfifl- 
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erit with the terms of thefe articles, fhoiild ceafe and be de- 
clared void by the refpe^live parliament of the two king- 
doms Thefe were the principal articles of the union : and 
it' only remained to obtain the fancSlion of the legiflature of 
both kingdoms to give them authority. 

The arguments of thefe different afTemblics were fuited to the 
audience. induce the Scotch parliament to come into the 
meafurc, it was alledged by the miniftry and their fupporters, 
that an entire and perfe 61 : union would be the folid foundation 
of a lading peace. It would fccure their religion, liberty, and 
property, remove the animoiities that prevailed among them- 
felvcs, and the jealoufxes that fubfifted between the two na- 
tions, It would increafe their ftrength, riches and commerce; 
the whole ifland would be joined in affeedion, and freed from 
all apprehenfions of different intereds. It would be enabled 
to refid all its enemies, fupport the protedant intereds, and 
maintain the liberties of Europe. * It was obferved that the 
lefs the wheels of government were clogged by a multiplicity 
of councils, the more vigorous would be their exertions. 
They were fliewn that the taxes which, in confequence of 
this union, they were to pay, were by no means fo propor- 
tionably great as their fhare in the legifiature. That their 
taxes did not amount to a feventieth part of thofe fupplied by 
the Englifh ; and yet their fhare in the legiflature was not a 
tenth part lefs. Such were the arguments in favour of the 
union addreffed to the Scotch parliament. In the Englifh 
houfes it was obferved, that a powerful and dangerous nation 
would thus for ever be prevented from giving them any dif- 
turbance. That in cafe of any future rupture, England had 
every thing to lofe and nothing to gain againd a nation that 
was courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with indignation 
at the thoughts of lofing their ancient and independent go- 
vernment. Thq nobility found themfelves degraded in point 
of dignity and influence, by being excluded from their feats 
in parliament. The trading part of the nation beheld their 
commerce loaded with heavy duties, and confidered their new 
privilege of trading to the Englifh plantations in the Weft 
Indies, as a very uncertain advantage. In the Englifh houfes 
alfo it was obferved, that the union of a rich with a poor na- 
tion would always be beneficial to the latter, and that the for- 
mer could only hope for a participation of their rteceflities. 
It was faid that the Scotch reluctantly yeilded to his coalition, 
and that it ‘might be likened to a marriage with a woman 
ag;ainft her confent. 


^ Defoe’s Hiftory df the Unicn. 
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JVhigs and Tories* 

That Tome of the evils, foretold l>y the Scottifh patriots at 
the union, have fince overtaken their countrymen, cannot be 
denied; particularly the accumulation of taxes, in confequence 
of the growth of the Englifti national debt, which 
amounted only to about twenty millions, and the multiplica- 
tion of the herd of infolcnt revenue officers. Yet have the 
Scots, from that aera, enjoyed more happinefs, as indivi- 
duals, tOan they could poffiblyhave attained in their difunited 
ftate. Nor has England reafon to complain of the union. In- 
ftead of turbulent neighbours, fhe has gained, by communi- 
cating her privileges to the Scots, hardy foldiers to fight her 
battles, and induftrious workmen in every branch of manu- 
factures. She has fecured for ever the undivided fovereignty 
of Great Britain, and the liberties of Englifhmcn, againft the 
ufurpations of foreign or domeftic ambition, by making the 
confervation of that fovereignty, and thofe liberties, the com- 
mon intereft of all the brave and free fubjeCts of the united 
kii^dom. 

The difputes about the prerogative, the fucceffion, religion, 
and other public matters, had created great ferments in the 
nation and parliament. The queen at nrft ftuck clofe to the 
duke of Marlborough and his friends, who finding that the 
tories inclined to treat with France, put themfelves at the 
head of the whigs, who were for continuing the war, from 
which the duke and his dependents, according to their ftations, 
received immenfe emoluments. The failures of the Germans 
and Dutch could not however be longer diflembled, and the 
perfonal intereft of the duchefs of Marlborough, with the 
queen, began to be fhaken by her own haughtinefs. Means, 
too were found to convince her majefty, who was much at- 
tached to the church of England, that the war in the end, if 
continued, mu ft prove ruinous to her and her people, and 
that the whigs were no friends to the national religion. The 
general cry of the deluded people was, that the church was 

in danger;’’ which, though groundlefs, had great effeCls. 
One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthlefs preacher, had elix>ufed 
this clamour in one of his fermons^ with the ridiculous im- 
pradiicable doctrines of paffive obedience and non-refiftance. 
It it were, agreed by both parties to try their ftrength 

in this man’s cafe. He was impea^ed by the commons, and 
found guilty by the lords, who ventured to pafs upon him 
only a very fmall cenfure. After this trial, the queen’s affec- 
tions were entirely alienated from the duchefs of Marlborough, 
and the whig adminiftration. Her friends loft their places 
which were fupplied by tories, and even the 
A. D. 1712. command of the army was taken from the duke 
of Marlborough, and given to the duke of Or- 
mond, 
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mpnd, who produced orders for a cefla^'ion of arms ; but they 
were difregarded by the queen’s allies in the Britiili pay. And 
indeed, the removal of the duke of Marlborough from the 
rr.iPpmmaiid of the army, while the war was continued was an 
of the greated: impiaidencc, and excited the aftonifhmenC 
of all Europe. So numerous had been his fucceifes, and fo 
great his reputation, that his very name was almoil: equivalent 
to an army. But the honour and inters ft of a nation was fa^ 
crificed to court intrigues, managed by Mr. Harley and Mrs, 
Mafham, a relation of the dutchefs of Marlborough, who had 
fupjdanted her benefa^trefs. 

Conferences were now opened for peace at Utrecht, to 
which the queen and the French king font plenipotentiaries; 
and the allies being defeated at Denain, grew fenfible that 
they were not a match for the French, now that they were 
abandoned by the Engli/h. Mr, Harley, who was created 
carl of Oxford and lord high-trealurer of England, was at this 
time confidered as die queen's firft mlnifl'er; but the negoci- 
ations for peace went alfo through the hands of Mr. Prior, 
and lord Bolingbroke, one of tlie principal fecrctaries of ftate. 
The miniftry endeavoured to ftiflc the complaints of the 
whigs, and the remon ft ranees of prince Eugene, who arrived 
in England on the part of the allies, by falling upon tlie con- 
tradlors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet and army, 
whom they accufed of corrupt pradficcs. The queen was at 
this time in a critical fituation. I'he vvhigs condemned the 
peace as injurious to the honour and intcreft of the nation. 
The majority of the houfe of lords were of that party, but that 
of the houfe of commons were tories. The queen was afraid 
that the peers would rejedf the peace, and by an unprecedented 
exercife of her prerogative fhe created twelve peers at one 
time, which fecured the approbation of the parliament for the 
peace. The treaties between the different pow- ^ 
qrs, fo long ncgociated, were at laft figned at 
Utrecht, by the plenipotentiaries of France, 

England, Portugal, Pruffia, Savoy, and the United Provinces; 
the emperor refolving to continue the war, and the king of 
Spain refufing to fign the ftipulations until a principality 
Ihould be provided, in the Low Countries, for the princefs. 
Orfini, the favourite of his queen 

From the complexion of the times at this critical period, it 
i$ probable that the queen, by fome fecret influence, whidi 
never has yet been difeovered, and was even concealed from 
fome of her miniffers, wifhed to call her brother to the fuc- 
C^effion. He had written a letter to her, fome time before, in 

Duke of Berwick k Memoirs. 


which.. 
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which he put her in nfind of the afFcdlion that ought to fub- 
liil between tv/o pcrfoiis fo nearly related, and recalled to her 
memory, her repeated promifes to their common parent:— 
To you,” laid he, ‘‘ and to you alone, I wifh to owe ever/=?^ 
tiially the throne of my fathers. The voice of God and 
of nature are loud in your ear ! 7'he prefervation of our 
family, the preventing of intelline wars, and the profperi ty 
^ of our country combine, to require you to refeue me from 
** afHi61:ion, and yourfelf from mifery. Though reftrained by 
your difficult lituation, I can form no doubt of your prefer- 
ring a brother, the lalt male of an ancient line, to the re- 
moteft relation we have in the world. Neither you nor the 
‘‘nation have received any injury at my hands: therefore, 

“ madam, as you tender your honour and hapfvinefs— as you 
“ love your family, as you revere the memory of your father^ 

“ — as you regard the welfare and fafety of a great people, 

“ I conjure you to meet me, in this friendly way of compof- 
“ ing our difference ! — The happinefs of both depends upon 
“ your determination : you have it in your power to deliver 
“ me from the reproach that invariably follows unfortunate 
« princes, and to render your own memory dear to poftc* 
tt rity 

Idle reft of the queen^s life was rendered uncafy by^the 
iarring of parties, and the contentions among her minifters. 
"The whigs demanded a writ for the cle6loral prince of Hand- 
over, as (luke of Cambridge to come to England ; and flie 
was obliged haftily to difmifs her lord treafurer, 

A. D. 1282. when fhe fell into a lethargic diforder, which 
carried her off in the fiftieth year of her age, 
and the thirteenth of her reign f. This princefs, notwithftand- 
ing the illuftrious events of her reign, is entitled to little 
pralfe : (he poffeffed neither vigour of mind, fplendid talents, 
nor a deep penetration into human affairs. A prey to the 
moft enflaving timidity, and continually governed by fa- 
vourites, fhe can hardly be faid to have ever thought for her- 
Iclf, or to have afted according to her own inclinations. But 
as her popularity concealed the weaknefs of her perlbnal aur. 
thority, the great abilities of her principal fervants, to whom 
fhe ov/ed that popularity, threw a fplendid veil over the feeble 
qualities of queen Anne. 

* Sfnnrr papers. f With her ended the line of the Smarts^ 

vhich, from the a,cccffion of James J. anno he’d fvvayed the 

fctprrc of h^ngUnd iii years, and that of Scotland 343 years, from the 
^eceihon of Robert 11 . anno 1371; 
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CHAP. II. 

George L — Rebellion in favour of the Pretender — Septennial 
Bill — South-Sea Scheme — Injiitutlon of the Sinking Fund 
-^George 1 1, — Sir Robert Walpole — Mr, Pelham — jdd-- 
ventures and dijfrejfes of the young Pretender — Admiral 
Byng^s Punijhment — Mr, Pitfs AJaiini ft ration — Succcjfes 
of the Englijh — Reduction of ^lebcc — Character of General 
IVolfe — Death and Charadler of George 1 1. 

U PON the death of queen Anne, the fucceflion took 
place in terms of the adl of i^ttlement, and George L 
elector of Hanover, Ton of the princefs Sophia, grand-daugh- 
ter of James 1 . was proclaimed king of Great iiritain ; his 
mother, who would have been next in fucceflion, having died 
a few days before. He was fifty-four years old when he af- 
cended the throne ; and his abilities, tliough not fhining, 
were folid ; he was of a very different dirpofition from the 
Stuart family, whom he fucceeded.’ T'hefe were known to a 
proverb, for leaving their friends in extremity; George, on 
the contrary, foon after his arrival in England, was heard to 
fay, My maxim is, never to abandon my friends, to do juf- 
tice to all the world, and to fear no man.'’ 'i'o thefe qua- 
fications cf refolution and perfeverance, he joined great ap- 
plication to bufinefs. However, one fault with refpe£f: to 
England remained behind ; he fludied tlie intcrefts of thofe 
fubjc 6 ls he had left, more than thofe he came to govern. 

George came over to England with ftrong prepoffefiions 
againft the tory miniftry, mofl whom he difplaccd j but this 
did not make any great alteration to his prejudice in Eng- 
land. Many of the Scots, however, by the influence of the 
carl of Mar, and other chiefs, were driven into 
rebellion, and defeated by the king's troops in A. D. 1715* 
the famous battle of Sheriff-muir. Some de- 
luded noblemen and gentlemen in the North of England 
joined a party of the Scotch rebels, but they were furrourided 
at Preflon, where they delivered up th^ir arms, and their 
leaders were fent prifoners to London where fome of them 
fuffered. 

Such was the iffue of a rebellion, which had its origin in 
the intrigues in favour of the pretender, during the latter 
years of the reign of queen Anne, and not in the meafures of 
the new government. Its declared objeft was the reftoration 
of the family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain; which 

many 
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many intelligent writers have fuppofed would have been at- 
tended with fewer inconveniencies than the acceflion of the 
houfe of Hanover* But they who refleiSt that the pretender 
was a bigotted pipiff> and not onl}^ obftinately refufed to 
change his religion, though ferUUde it incapacitated him horn 
fcgally fucceeding to the crown, but ffudioiiHy avoided, in his 
very nianifeftocs, giving any open and unequivocal afluranco, 
that he would maintain the civil and religious liberties of the 
nation, as by law rftahlijhed will find reafon to be of another 
opinion. T'hey will confider the fuppreilion of this rebellion, 
which defeated' the dclign.s of the Jaxohitcs, and in a manner 
extinguiftied the hopes of the pretender, as an event of the 
utmofl: importance to the happincfs of Cy rent Britain, 

The nation, however, was in fuch a difpoiition that the mi- 
niftry durfl not venture to call a new parliament, and the 
members of that which was fitting, voted a continuance of 
their duration from three to feven years, which is thought to 
have been the greateft ftretch of parliamentary power cA^er 
jenown, and a very indefcnfible ftep. 

A national punifliment, different from plague, pcfliicncc 
and famine, overtook England, by the fudden 
A. D. 1720. rife of the South-Sea ffock, one of the trading 
companies. T^'his company was but of late 
ercvEfion, and was owing to a feheme of carrying on an cx- 
clufive trade, and making a fcttlement in the South-Seas, 
which had been formed in 17 ii. In 1720, the company ob- 
tained an a< 5 l to increafe their capital flock by redeeming the 
public debts; and was then invefled with the ajfiento of ne- 
groes, which had been flipulatcd between Great Britain and 
Spain, in fhort, it became fb favourite a company, that it 
rofe to 31 cl. for lool, before the bill had the royal aflent in 
April ; before the end of May to 5C0).; and by the twentieth 
of June, their flock rofe to 890I. per. cent., and afterwards to 
joool, but before the end of September it fell to 150I. by 
which thoufands were involved in ruin. Though this might 
be owing to the inconfiderate avarice of the fubferibers, yet 
the public imagined that the miniflry had contributed to the 
calamity ; and feme of the direilors infmuated that the mini- 
fters and their friends had been the chief gainers. The latter, 
however, had the addrefs to efcape without cenfure, but the 
parliament palled a bill which confifeated the eftates of the# 
direclcrs, with an allov/ance for their maintenance ; a poor 
reparation for the public injuries. About the fame time, one 
John Law, a Scotchman, impofed upon the French by erebl^ 
jng a company under the' name of the Milliflippi, which pro^ 
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mlfed that dehided people great wealth, but which ended in 
involving tlie French nation in great diftrefs. 

The difeontents occafioned bythefe public calamities ortcc 
itt^re gave the difafFcited party hopes of fucceeding. But in 
all their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering* 
The Rrft peifon who was feized upon fulpicion v/as P'rancis 
Atterbury, bifhop of Rocheitcr, a prelate long obnoxious to 
the pr'efent government, and jj'Kileflld of abilities to render 
him formidable to any rninilfry he oppofed. Ills papers were 
iclzed, and he himfelf confined in the 'Fewer. Soon after the 
duke of Norfolk, the carl of Orrevyj the lords North and 
Grcy-i and fome others of inferior rank, were arrefred and im- 
prifoned. Of all thefe, however, only the bifhop, who was 
banif}ij;>;l, and one Mr. Layer, who was hanged at d'vburn, 
felt ihC’'^1evei-ity of governinenr, the proofs againfl the reft: 
amoiiining to no conviClive evidence 

A treaty was concluded at ilanover, between 
the kings of (.Treat B n tain, b ra.nce, and PrufUa, A. D. 17:15;. 
to counterbalance an alliance that had been 
formed between the courts of V' ienna and Aladrid. A fqua- 
dron was font to the Baltic, to hinder the RulHans from at- 
tacking Sweden, aitothcr to the AleJiterrauean, and a third 
under admiral Iloiier, to the VFcll: Indies, to watch the Spa- 
nifh plate ilecls. "I'hib l.d} was a fatal as well as an inglori- 
ous expedition. The adjuiral and moll of his mrn penfhed 
by epidemical difeafes, and the hulks of his fiiips rotted fo as 
to render them unfit for fervicc. "i'he managemciit of the 
Spaniards WaS little better. I'hey loif near io,oao men in the 
iiege of Gibraltar, which they weio: obliged to raife. The 
king in his fj^eech to the parliament publicly accufed the em- 
peror of a defigu to place the preteiiJcr on the throne of 
Great Britain; but this was itienuouily denied by baron 
Palme the imperial ambaflhdor at London,v/ho was thcrv,fore 
ordered to leave the kingdom. A quanei with the emperor 
was the mofe dangerous to Hanover o'i uny that could happe n; 
and therefore the [r.ii liament gra.utcd money and fubndies, for 
the protedtloii of Hanover, to the kings of Deiunark and 
Sweden and the landgrave of HefTe Caffel. Such 
was the ftate of affairs in Europe, when George A. D. 1727, 
I. fuddenly died, at Ofnaburgh, in the fixty- 
cighth yeaif* of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. He 
was a prudjnt and virtuous prince ; but his attachment to his 
German dominions, which has been much magnified, was 
made ufe of by the tones to render him odious to the Emrliih 
nation* 
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The reign of George !• is remarkable for the incredible 
number of bubbles and cheating projcfts to which it gave 
rife, by which it was reckoned that almoft a million and a 
half was won and loft ; and for the great alteration of 
fyftem of Europe, by the concern which the Englifh took in 
the affairs of the continent. The inftitution of the finking 
fund for diminiftiihg the national debt, is like wife owino- to 
this period. 

The acceflion of George 11. made no alteration in the 
fyftem of Britifti politics. The admin iftration was wifely 
continued in the hands of the whigs, the only true friends to 
the proteftant Aicceftion, as to the principles of revolution: 
and the fame tory fadlion, which had fo frequently attempted 
to thwart the mcafures, and overturn the throne of the firft: 
George, continued their violent oppofition in parliament, 
during the more early part of the reign of George 11. The 
heads of this faction, namely, fir William Wylidham, Mr. 
Shippen, Mr. Hungerford, and others, being men of great 
abilities, were foon joined by certain difgufted courtiers, of 
equal, if not fuperior talents, who hoped, by fuch coalition, 
to humble their fuccefsful rivals, and get into their own hands 
the higheft employments of the ftate. Mr. Pultney, the fineft: 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons, and lately a member of ad- 
miniftration, already made one of their number. Lord Car- 
teret and the earl of Chcfterfield, the moft diftinguiflicd ora- 
tors in the houfe of peers, afterwards joined the phalanx. 

This powerful body, by continually oppofing the meafures 
of government, and paflionatcly railing againft continental 
connexions, foon acquired great popularity, and at laft became 
formidable to the throne. The patriotic, or country party, 
as the members in oppofition called thcmfelves, were always 
predicting beggary and ruin in the midft of the moft profound 
peace, and the higheft national profperityj and a fmall ftand- 
ing army, which it was thought prudent to keep up, was re- 
prefented as an engine of defpotifin. The liberties of the 
people were believed by many to be in danger. But thofe li- 
berties, or at Icaft the freedom of the conftitution, has fuffer- 
ed more from a pernicious fyftem of domeftic policy, which 
that violent oppolitioii at frft made neceffary, than from the 
fo much dreaded military eftabliftiment. 

Sir Robert Walpole was confidcrcd as firft mini%r of Eng- 
land from George the Firft death, and fome differences having 
happened between him and the prince of Wales, it was gene- 
tally thought, upon the acceiSon of the latter upon the throne, 
that fir Robert would be difplaced. That might have been 
the cafe, could another perfon have been found equally capa- 
ble, as he was, to manage the houfe of commons, and to gra- 
4 tifjr 
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ti£y that prediledlion for Hanover whicji George IL inherited 
from his father. No minifter ever underftood better the 
temper of the people, and, none perhaps, ever tried it more. 
He fillpd^all places of power, truff, and profit, and almoft the 
houfe*^ of commons itfelf, with his own creatures ; but peace 
was his darling obje<fi, becaufe he thought that war muft be 
fatal to his power. During his long adminiftration he never 
loft a queftion that he was in earneft to carry. I'he excife 
fcheme was the firft meafure that gave a ftiock to his power, 
and even' that he could have carried, had he not been afraid 
of the fpirit of the people without doors, which might have 
cither produced an infurre£i:ion or endangered his intcreft in 
the next general eledfion. 

Poftefled of great abilities, but deftitute of principle, fir 
Robert made no fcruple of employing the money voted by 
parliament, in order to corrupt, its members. Having dif- 
covered that almoft every man had his price, he bought many, 
and, to gain more, he let loofe the ivealth of the treafury nc 
eleiftlons. The fountain of liberty was poifoned in its fource. 
« To deftroy Britifh liberty,’’ fays a fenfible writer, “ with 
‘‘ an army of Britons, is not a meafure fo fare of fuccefs as 
fomc people may believe. To corrupt the parliament is a 
“ flower, but a more effedfual method. Whenever the peo- 
pie of Britain become fo degenerate and bafe, as to be in- 
“ duced by corruption, .for they are no longer in danger of be- 
“ ing awed by prerogative, to chufe peiTons to reprcfcjit them 
“ in parliament, whom they have found by experience to be 
under an influence arifing from private intereft, dependants 
upon a court, and the creatures of a minifter ; or others, 
who bring no recommendation, but that which they carry 
in their purfes ; then will that trite proverbial fpeech be 
verified in our cafe, that the corruption of the beft things 
is the worft : for then will that very change in the ftate 
“ of property and power, which improved our cojiftitutioii fo 
‘‘ much, contribute to the deftru6tion of it 

This pacific fyftem, however, brought fir Robert Walpole 
into inconveniences both at home and abroad. It encouraged 
the Spaniards to continue their depredations upon the Britifh 
fhipping in the American feas, and the French to treat tlie 
Englifli court with infolence and neglect. At home, manv 
of the great peers thought themfelves flighted, and intcrefted 
ihemfelves more than ever they had done in elections. This, 
together with the difguft of the people at the 
propofed excife /cheme, and pafting the G:p2 A. D. 1736. 

increafed the minority in the houfe of 
commons to 130, feme of whom were as able men and as 
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good fpeakers as ever had fat in a parliament; and takingad- 
vantage of the increafing complaints againft the Spaniards, 
they attacked the minifter with great ftrength of ajig^ument, 
and with great eloquence. In juftice to Walpole, itlLoiild 
be obferved, that he filled the courts of juftice with able and 
upright judges^ nor was he ever known to attempt any fub- 
verfion of the known law of the kingdom. He was fo far 
from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with equa- 
nimity the moft Icurrilous debate that was thrown out to his 
face. He gave way to one or two profecutions for libels, in 
compliance to his friends, who thought themfelves afFecfted by 
them ; but it is certain, that the prefs of England never was 
more open or free than during his adminiftration. 

With regard to the king^s own perfonal concern In public 
matters, Walpole was rather his minifter than his favourite ; 
and his majefty often hinted to him, as Walpole himfelf has 
been heard to acknowledge, that he was reponfible for all 
me^ifures of government. Queen Caroline, coiifort, to George 
11. was always a firm friend to the minifter; but 
A. D. 1757. fhc died, when a variance fubfifted between the 
king and his fon, the prince of Wales. The 
latter complained, that through Walpole’s influence he was 
deprived not only of the power but the provifion to which 
his birth entitled him ; and he put himfelf at the head of the 
oppofition with fo much firmnefl^, that it was generally fore- 
feen Walpole's powder was drawing to a crifis. At the ge- 
neral election, fo prevalent was the intereft of the prince of 
Wales in tngland, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scot- 
land, that a majority was returned to parliament who were no 
friends to the minifter, and after a few trying 
A. D. 1742. divilions, he retired from the houfe, was creat- 
ed earl of Orford, and refigned all his em- 
ployments. 

cjcorgc II. bore the lols of his minifter with the greateft 
equanimity, and even cf)nt‘erred titles of honour, and pofts of 
diftinclion, upon the heads of the oppofition. By this time, 
the death of the emperor Charles VI. the danger of the prag- 
matic faneftion, (which meant the fuccellion of his daughter to 
all the Aiiftrian dominions), through the ambition of France, 
who had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other 
concurrent caufes, induced George to take the leading part 
in a continental war. He was encouraged to this by lord Car- 
teret, whom he had made fccretaryof ftate, and indeed by the 
voice of the nation in general. George accordingly put him- 
ftlf at the head of his army, fought and gained 
A. D. i7tv the battle of Dettingen; and his not fuffering 
his general, the earl of Stair, to improve the 
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Mow, was thought to proceed from tendernefs for his eleSbo- 
iral dominions. This partiality created an univerfal flame in 
England; Jind a clamour raifed againft his lordfhip’s meafures 
was incre^ed by the duke of Newcaflle and his brother, lord 
ohance/Tor Hardwicke, lord Harrington, and other minifters^ 
who refigned, or offered to refign their places, if lord Car- 
teret fhould retain his influence in the cabinet. ,His majefty 
was obliged to give way to what he thought was the voice of 
his people, and he indulged them with accepting the fervices 
of fome gentlemen who nad never been confidered as zealous 
friends to the houfe of Hanover. After various removals, 
Mr. Pelham was placed at the head of the treafury, and ap- 
pointed chancellor of the Exchequer, and confequently was 
confidered as firft minifter ; or rather the power of the pre- 
mierfhip was divided between him and his brother the duke 
of Newcaftle. 

Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenfive war 
both againfl: the French and Spaniards, and her enemies 
thought to avail themfelves of the general difeontents that had 
prevailed in England on account of Hanover, and which, 
even in parliamentary debates, were thought by fome to ex- 
ceed the bounds of decency. This naturally fuggefted to 
them the idea of applying to the pretender, who refided at 
Rome ; and he agreed that his fon Charles, ^ who was a 
fprightly young man, ftiould repair to France, from whence 
he fet fail, and narrowly efcaped, with a few followers, in a 
frigate, to the Weftern coafts of Scotland, between the ifland 
of Mull and Sky, tvhere he difeovered himfelf, aflembled his 
followers, and publifhed a manifefto exciting the nation to a 
rebellion. It is neceflary, before we relate the true caufe of 
this enterprize, to make a fliort retrorpe^I to foreign parts. 

The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weft Indies, 
through the iatal- divifions between admiral Vernon and gene- 
ral Wentworth who commanded the land troops; ana it is 
thought that above 20,000 Brltifti foldiers and feamen perifh- 
cd in the impra<EIicable attempt of Carthagena, and the incle-^ 
mency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. 
The year 1742 had been fpent in ncgociations with the courts 
of Peterfbui^ and Berlin, which, though expenfive, proved 
of little or no fervice to Great Britain; To that the vidfory of 
Dettiagen left the French troops in much the fame fituation 
as before. A difference between the admirals Alatthews and 
/Teftock had fuffered the Spanifb and French fleets to efcape 
out of Toulon with but little lofs ; andfodn after, the French, 
who had before only a£Ied as« allies to the Spaniards, declared 
war againft Great Britain, who, in her turn, declared war 
againft the French. The Dutch, the natural allies of Eng- 
V^oi.IL ♦C laiTvf, 
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land, during this war, carried on a moft lucrative trade ; ttof 
could they be brought to aft againft the French, till the peo- 
ple entered into ailociations and infurreftions againft the go- 
vernment. Their marine was in a miferable cond^t^^n, and 
when they arlaft fent a body of troops to join the Bntiiii and 
Auftrian armies, which had been wretchedly commanded for 
one or two campaigns, they did it with fo bad a grace, that it 
ivas plain they did not intend to aft in earneft. When the 
duke of Cumberland took upon himfelf the command of the 
army, the French, to the great reproach of the allies, were 
almofl: mafterS of the barrier of the Netherlands, and were 
befieging Tournay. The duke attempted to raife the fiege; 
but by the coldnefs of the AuffrianSy the cowardice of the 
Dutch, whofe government all along held a fecrct correfpond- 
ence with France, and mifeonduft foinewhere elfe, he loft the 
battle of P'onterioy, and 7000 of his beft men ; though it is 
generally allowed that his difpofitions were excellent, and both 
he and his troops fought with unexampled intrepidity. To 
counterbalance fuch a train of misfortunes, admiral Anfon re- 
turned this year to England, with an immenfe treafure about 
a million fterling, which he had taken from the Spaniards in 
his voyage round the world ; and commodore Warren, with 
colonel Pepperel, took from the French the important town and 
fortrefs of Louilhurgh, in the ifland of Cape Breton, 

Such was the ftate of affairs abroad, when 
A. D. i74S« the pretender’s eldeft fon, at the head of fbme 
Highland followers, furprized and di farmed a 
party of the king’s troops in the Weftern Highlands, and ad- 
vanced with great rapidity tO' Perth, I fhall only add to 
what has been faid of the progrefs and fupprellion of this re- 
bellion, that }t fpread too great an alarm through England. 
The government never fo thoroughly experienced, as it did at 
that time, the benefit of the public debt for the fupport of the 
revolution. The French and the Jacobite parry (for fuch 
there wxis at that time in England), had laid a deep fcheme of 
diftrelling the bank; but common danger abolifhed all dif- 
tinftions, and united them in the defence of one intcreft, 
which was private property. The merchants undertook, in 
their addicfs to the king, to fupport it by receiving bank notes 
in payment. This feafonable meafure^ faved public credit r 
and the rebels were entirely defeated by the duke of Cumber- 
land, on the plains of C uUodenv about niirc miles diftant from 
Jnvernefs. The viftory was in every refpeft deeiftve, and 
humanity to the conquerous would have rendered it glorious*. 
But little mercy Was fhewn here > the conquerors were feen 
to r-fufe quarter to the wpuiided, the unarmed, and the de- 
feftcclcfsi fome were ilaln W’-ho were onlyexcifed by curiafity 

to 
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M becorne fpeftators of the combat, and foldiers T^ere feen to 
anticipate the bafe employment of the executioner. Civil war is 
in itfelf terrible, but more fo when heightened by unnecefiary 
cruelty..^ How gUilty foever an enemy may be, it is the duty 
of a Drave foldier to remember that he is only to fight an op- 
pofer, and not a fuppliant. 

In this manner were blafted all the hopcs^ and all the am- 
bition of the young adventurer ; one fhort hour deprived him 
of imaginary thrones and fceptres, and reduced him from a 
nomind king to a diftreffed forlorn outcaff, fhurmed by all 
mankind, except fuch as fought his deftrudfion. There is a 
ftriking fimilitude between his adventures and thofe of 
Charles the Second, upon his cfcape from Worcefler. He 
fometimes found refuge in caves and cottages, without attend- 
ants, and dependent on the wrenched natives, who could pity, 
but not relieve him- Sometimes he lay in forefts, with one 
or two companions of his diftrefs, continually purfued by the 
troops of the conqueror, as tl\ere was a reward of thirty thou- 
fand pounds offered for taking him, dead or alive. Sheridan, 
an Irifh adventurer, was the perfon who kept moft faithfully 
by him, and infpired him with courage to fupport fuch incre- 
dible hardfhips. He had occafion in the courfe of his con- 
cealments, to truft his life to the fidelity of above fifty indi- 
viduals, whofe veneration for his family prevailed above their 
avarice- 

One day having walked from morning to iiight, he ventur- 
ed to enter a houfe, the owner of which he well knew was 
attached to the oppofite party. As he entered, he addrefled 
the mafler of the houfe in the following manner- ‘‘ The Ton 
of your king comes to beg a little bread, and a few cloaths. 
I know your prefent attachment to my adverfaries, but I 
believe you have fufficient honour not to abufe my confi- 
dence, or to take advantage of my diffreffed fituation. Take 
“ thefe rags that have for fomc time been my only covering ; 
you may probably reffore them to me one day when I fhall 
be feated on the throne of Great Britain,’* The mafter of 
the houfe was touched with pity at his diftrefs ; he afliffed 
him as far as he was able, and never divulged the fecret. 

In this manner he continued to wander among the fright^ 
ful wilds of Glengary, for near fix months, often hemmed 
round by his purfuers, but ftill refeued by fome lucky acci-^ 
dent from the impending danger. At length a privateer of 
^St. Maloes, hired by his adherents, arrived in Lochnanacb, in 
which he embarked in the moft Wretched attire- He was 
clad in a fhort coat of black frize, threadbare, over which 
was a common highland, plaid girt roiknd by a belt, fiorti 
which depended a piftol and a dagger. He had not been 
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I^ted for tmny weeks ; his were hollow, hi^ V|ia|e warv 
and his confl:itMtion'gret|tlY imp^red bv famine and fatigue., 
tif was accompanied hy SSliva^ and Sheridan, two Irifli ad- 
herents, who had (hared all his calamities, together 4^h Ca- 
lderon of Lochielv and his brother, and a few otherSifriles. 
They fet fail for France, anit after having been chafed by 
rwo EngH(h men of war, they arrived in fafety at a place 
called Rofeau, near Morlaix, in Bretagne. JPerhaps he would 
have found it more difficult to efcape, had not the vigilance of 
his purfoers been relaxed by, a report that he was already 
(lain. 

In the mean time, while the pretender was thus purfued, 
fcaffolds and gibbets were preparing for his adherents. Se- 
venteen officers of the rebel army were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at Kenington common in the neighbourhood of 
London. Their conftancy in death gained more profelytes 
to their caufe than even, perhaps, their vidlories would have 
obtained. Nine were executed in the fame manner at Car- 
lifle, and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons, and a 
confiderable number of the common men were tranfported to 
the plantations in North America. The earls of Kilmarnock 
and Cromartie, and lord lialmerino, were tried by their peers 
and found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, and the others 
were beheaded on Tower-hill. 

Tranquillity, however, was not reftored to Europe.. 
Though the prince of Orange, fon- in-law to his majefty 
George II. was, by the credit of his majefty, and the.fpirit of 
the people of the United Provinces, raifed to be their Stadt- 
holder, the Dutch could never be brought to aft heartily in 
the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeftricht, 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made 
prifoncr. Bergen-op-zoom was taken in a manner that has 
never yet been accounted for. The allies fuffered other dif- 
graces on the continent ; and it now became the general opi- 
nion in England, that peace was neceflary to lave the duke 
and his army from total deftruftion. By this time, however, 
the French marine and commerce were in dange^of being an- 
nihilated by the Englifli at fea, under the command of the ad- 
mirals Anfon, Warren, Hawke, and other gallant officers 5. 
but the Englifli arms were not fo fuccefsfuT as could have 
been wilhed, under rear admiral Bofeawen, in the Eaft Indies* 

In this ftate of affairs, the fucceffes of the French and Engliffr, 
during the war, may be faid to have been balanced, and both 
miniftries turned their thoughts to peace. The queftipn is 
not yet decided whifti party had gfieateft reafon to deilre it, 
the French and Spaniards for the great Ioffes they had fuf-. 
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tamed by fea, or the aHies for the difgraces they 
bad fuffered by land. However this might be, A. D. 174** 
|)relimm^.ies for peace were figncd, and a defi- 
nitive treaty was concluded at Aix-ia-Chapelle .5 the balls df 
which was the reftitution, on both fides, of all places taken 
during the wan 

His royal highnefs Frederic prince of Wales died, univer- 
fally lamented, in the beginning of the year 1750. Next year 
an a6t pafled for regulating the commencement of the year, 
by which the old ftyle was abolilhed, and the new ftyle efta- 
blilhed, to the great conveniency of the fubjecSts. Ibis was 
done by finking eleven days in September, 1752, and from 
that time, beginning the year from the firft of January. In 
1753, the famous acl pafled for preventing clandeftine marri- 
ages ; but whether it is for the benefit of the fubjedi, is a 
point that is Hill very queftionable. The people or England 
about this time fuftained an immenfe lofs by the death ofMr. 
Pelham, who was one of the honefteft, wifeft, and bell nii- 
nifters England had ever feen. 

The French having landed 1 1,000 men in Minorca, in or- 
der to attack fort St. Philip, admiral Byng, who had been 
fent out with a fquadron at leaft equal to that oFthe French, 
was baffled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galiflionere, and 
at laft Minorca was furrendered by Blakcney, The Engl ilk 
were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at this 
event. The lofs of Minorca was more lhameful than detri- 
mental to the kingdom ; but the public outcry was fuch, that 
the king gave up Byng to public juftice. Upon his arrival 
in England he was committed to clofe cuftody, in Greenwich 
hofpital, and fome arts were ufed to inflame the populace 
againft him, who generally want no incentives to injure and 
condemq their fuperiors. Several addrefles were fent up from 
different counties, demanding juflice on the delinquent, which 
the miniftry were willing to fccond. He was fppn after tried 
by a court-martial in the harbour of Portfmouth, where, after 
a trial which continued feveral days, his judges were agreed 
that he had not done his utmoft during the engagement to 
deflroy the enemy, and therefore they adjudged him to fuffer 
death by the twelfth article of war. At the fame time, how- 
ever, they recommended him as an objedl of mercy, as they 
confidered his conduct rather as the effedl of error than of 
cowardice. By this fentence they expedled to fatisfy at once 
the refentment of the nation, and yet fereen themfelves frorii 
confeious fe verity. The government was refolved upon (hew- 
ing him no mercy ; the parliament was applied' to in his fa- 
vour, but they found no circumftances in his condu< 51 : that 
could invalidate the former fentence. Being thus abandoned 
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to his fate, he maintained to the lafi: a degree of fortitude and 
ferenity that np way betrayed any timidity or cowardice. On 
the day fixed for his execution, which was on board’^g^an of 
War in the harbour of Portfmouth, he advanced froniflie ca- 
bin, where he had been iniprifoned, upon deck, the place ap- 
pointed for him to fufter. After delivering a paper, contain-? 
ing the ftrongejft aflTcrtions of his innocence, he came forward 
to the place where he was to kneel down, and for fome time 
perfifted in not covering his face; but h^is friends reprefenting 
that his looks v/ould poffibly intimidate the foldiers who were 
to (hoot him, and prevent their taking proper aim, he had his 
eyes bound with a handkerchief; and then giving the fignal 
for the foldiers to fire, he was killed inftantane- 
A.D. 1757. oufly. There appears fome feverity in Byng^s 
punifhment; but it certainly produced foon after 
very beneficial effects to the nation. 

It was about this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed, as fecre- 
tary of ffatc, at the head of adminiflration. He had long 
been known to be a bold, eloquent, and energetic fpeakcr, and 
lie foon proved himfelf to be as fpirited a miniftcr. The mil- 
can iages in the Mediterranean had no confequcnce but the 
lofs of fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the 
vail fuccefs of the Englifh privateers, both in Europe and 
America. The fuccefies of the Englifh in the Eaft Indies, 
under colonel Clive, were almofl incredible. He defeated 
Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and placed 
Jafiicr Ally Cawn in the ancient f.^at of the nabobs of thofe 
provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intcrelf, 
a few days after his being defeated, was taken by the new na- 
bob Jarncr Ally Cawn’s fon, and put to death. This event 
laid the foundation of the prefent amazing extent of riches 
and territory, which the Englifh npw poflefs in the Eaft 
Indies. 

Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new fyftem of ope- 
rations againfl: France, than which nothing could be better 
calculated to reftore the fpirits of his countrymen, and to 
alarm their enemies. Far from dreading aq invafipn, he planned 
an expedition for carrying the arms of England into France 
itfelf ; and the defeent was to he made at Rochefort, under 
general fir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land 
troops. Nothing could be more promi fing than the difpofi- 
tions for this expedition. It failed on the eighth of September^ 
I757; and admiral Hawke brought both the fea gnd land 
forces back on the fixth of ' 0 <Slober to St. Helenas, without 
the general making any attempt to laqd on the coaft of 
France. He wastried and acquitted free of the public mur-f 
muring : fo great an opinion had the people of the minifter j 
' ‘ who^ 
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Who, to do him juft ice, did not fuffer a ipan or a flftp belohg- 
4ng to the Englifti army or navy to lie idle. 

'T'he French having attacked the ele6l:orate of Hanover 
'with a a’iioft powerful army, merely becaufe his Britannic ma- 
jefty refufed to wink at their encroachments in America, the 
Englifti parliament, in gratitude, voted large fupplies of men 
and money in defence of the eledloral dominions. George 
the Second with the confent of his Pruflian majefty, declaring 
that the French had violated the convention concluded 
t^een them and the duke of Cumberland at Ciofterfeven, or- 
dered his Hanoverian fubjedfs to refume their arms under 
prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick, a Pruflian general, w^ho in- 
ftantly drove the French out of Hanover; and the duke of 
Alarlborough, after the Englifh had repeatedly infulted the 
French coaft, by deftroying their ftores and (hipping at St. 
Maloes and Cherburgh, marched into Germany, and joined 
prince Ferdinand with 12, COO Britifti troops which were af- 
terwards increafed to 25,000. A war enfued, in the courfe of 
which the Englifh every where performed wonders, and were 
every where vidlorious ; but nothing decifive followed, and 
the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. Even the 
battle of Minden, the moft glorious perhaps in the Englifh 
annals, in which about feven thoufand Englilh defeated eighty 
thottfand of the French regular troops in fliir battle, contribut- 
ed nothing to the conduflon of the war, or towards weaken- 
ing the French in Germany. The Englifh bore the cxpences 
of the war with chearfulnefs, and applauded Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
Tiiftration, becaufe their glorious fuccefles in every part of the 
globe demonftrated that he was in earneft. 

The year 17S9 was introduced by the taking 
of the Ifland of Gorce, on the coaft of Africa, A D. t7 59- 
by commodore Keppel. Three capital expedi- 
tions had been planned for this year in America, and all of 
them proved fuccefsful. One of them was againft the French 
iflands in the Weft Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. 
The fecond expedition was againft Qiiebec, the capital of 
Canada. The command was given, by the minifter’s advice, 
to general Wolfe,' a young officer of a truly military genius, 
Wolfe was oppoftd with far fuperior force by Montcalm the 
beft and moft fuccefsful general the French had, Though 
the fituation of the country which Wolfe -was to attack, and 
^ the works that the French threw up to prevent a defeent of 
the Englifh, were deemed impregnable, yet Montcalm never 
ixdaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe’s courage and perfeverance^ 
however, furmounting incredible difficulties, he gained the 
heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and de- 
feated the French army, but was himfelf 1cilk-:l, as was alfo 
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Montcalm. General Wolfe firft received a fliot in the wrift^ 
but wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, and encouraged 
his men to advance, without difcovering the leaft difcompo-i' 
fure. He next received a (hot in his groin, which he alfe * 
concealed. Even after the mortal bullet had pierced his breaft,^ 
he fuiFered himfclf unwillingly to be carried between the 
l^anks. Under all the agonies of approaching diflblution, hi& 
anxiety for the fortune of the field continued; and when told 
that the French army was entirely routed, and fled on both 
lides, Then,** (aid he, I am happy !” — and inftantly ex- 
pired, in a kind of patriotic tranfport, which feemed to difFule 
over his darkening countenance, an air of exultation and 
triumph. 

l^he death of this gallant officer was a national lofs and 
univerfally lamented. Soldiers may be raifed, officers will be 
ormed by experience, but the lofs of a genius in war is not 
eafily repaired. By nature formed for military greatnefs, his 
memory was retentive, his judgment deep, and his compre- 
henfion furprifingly quick, clear, and extenlive. His confti- 
tutioiral courage was not only uniform and daring, perhaps to 
an extreme, but he polTefled alfo that higher fpecies of it, a 
ftrength, fleadinefs, and activity of mind, which no difficulties 
or dangers could deter. Generous, gentle, friendly, affable, 
and humane, he was the pattern of the officer, and tKe darling 
of the foldier. His fublime genius foared above the pitch of 
ordinary minds j and had his faculties been exercifed in their 
full extent, by opportunities and action, and his judgment 
been fully ripened by age and experience, he would have 
rivalled the moft celeorated heroes of antiquity 

Montcalm, the French genera], was not inferior to his an- 
tagcalft in military talents. Though lefs fortunate in the laft 
feene of his life, he had often been victorious ; and he made 
the moft judicious difpofitions human prudence could fug- 
geft, both before the battle of Quebec and during the engage- 
ment. Nor were his dying words le(s remarkable than thole 
of Wolfe. ‘‘ I am glad of it !*^ faid he, when informed .his 
wound was mortal ; and ou being told he could furvive only 
a few hours, he gallantly replied, So much the better !— I 
(hall uot then live to fee the furrender of Quebec f 
That event, as the illuftrious Montcalm forelaw^ was not 
diftant. It happened about five days after. General Monck- 
ton, who was next in command to Wolfe, being wounded, 
the completion of the French defeat, and the glory of reduc- 
ing Quebec, w^s refervetj for brigadier general Town(hendJ. 

♦ Wynne- f Kaox’s Campaigns^ t Afterwards lord 

^ ViUfOUDt Townlhc^nd^ 
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General Amherft, who was the firft Englifli general on 
command in America, condutSled the* third expedition. His 
orders were to reduce all Canada, and to join the army under 
general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, I'o 
the honour of the minifter, Mr. Amherft, in this expedition, 
was fo well provided with every thing that could make it fuc«* 
cefsful, that there fcarcely appeared any chance for its mifear- 
riage; and thus .the French empire in North America became 
fubjedf to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now defperate, and their 
credit ruined, they refolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by 
an invafion of Great Britain. But, fir Edward Hawke hav- 
ing defeated the Breft fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
oft the ifland of Oumet, in the bay of Bifcay, and having 
funk, burnt, or taken feveral of their fhips, they gave up ail 
thoughts of tlieir intended invafion. 

Captain Thu rot, a French marine adventurer, 
who had, with three floops of war alarmed the A. D. 1760, 
coaft of Scotland, and actually made a defeentat 
Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from thence, 
met, defeated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore of 
three fhips inferior in force to the Frenchman’s fquadron. 
Eveiy day’s gazette added to the accounts of the fucceffes of 
the Englifh, and the utter ruin of the French finances, which 
that government did not blufh publicly to avow. In fhort. 
Great Britain now reigned as foie miftrefs of the main, and 
fucceeded in every meafure that had been projected for her 
own fafety and advantage. The war in Germany, however, 
coittinued ftUl as undecifive as it was expenfive, and many in 
England began to confidcr it now as foreign to the internal 
interefts of Great Britain. The French again and again 
fliewed difpofitions for treating, and the charges of the war, 
which began "now to amount to little iefs than eighteen mil- 
lions fterling yearly, inclined the Bntifh miniftry, to liften to 
their propofals. A, negociation was accordingly entered upon, 
which proved abortive, as did many other projefts for accom- 
modation. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, 1760, the king died fud- 
denly (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the. heart), full 
of years and glory, in the feventy-feventh year of his age, and 
thirty-fourth of his reign, and was fucceeded by his grandfon, 
now George III, eldeft fon to the late prince of Wales, The 
memory of George H. is reprehen fible on no head but hia 
predileftion for his ele<Soral dominions. He never could fe- 
parate an idea that there was any difference between them and 
|iis regal dominions : and he was fome times ill enough ad-^ 
vifed to declare fo much hx his fpeeches to parliament. He 
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was not very accefiible to converfation, and therefore it was 
jio wonder, that having left Germany after he had attained 
to man^s eftate, he ftill retained foreign notions both of men 
jand things. In government he had no favourite, for he part- 
ed with fir Robert Walpole’s adminiftration with great indif- 
ference, and fhewed very little concern at the fubfequent re- 
volutions among his fervants. Xliis quality may be deemed 
9 virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal quiet of his 
reign, and prevented the people from loading the king with 
the faults of his minifters. In his perfonal difpolition he was 
paiiionate, but, placable, fearlefs of danger, fond of military 
parade, and enjoyed the memory of the campaigns in which 
he ierved when young. His aifediions, either public or pri- 
vate, were never known to interfere with the ordinary coui fc 
pf juftice ; and though his reign was diftradfed by party, the 
courts of juflice were never better filled than under him* 
Xhis was a point in which all fadfions were agreed. 


CHAP. II. 

George III — ReJJgnation of Mr* Pitt — Duke of Hewcaftle 
’^Lord Bute — Peace proclaimed* — Mr. Wilkes — Sta77ip-afi 
paffed — Abolition of a barbarous practice — Captains Cooke 
and Phipps — Battle of Bunker* s^-hill — Dhe Atnericans rtV- 
dare thernfclves a free People — General Burgoyne is defeated 
at Saratoga^-^yohn the Painter — Adinirals Keppel and 
P allifer~P atriotifm of Mr. Peed — Adjniretl Rodney^ 
Dreadful Riots in London^^Capture of Lord CornivalltSj 
uihich put an eiid to the American tuar^^Sk tll and gallantry 
tf General Elliot — Coalition — Mr. Pitfs plan for reduemg 
the national debt — Mr^ HaJiings^^Hundreth anniverfary 
of the Revolution^! ndijpojition and happy recovery of the 
Ring — Nooika Sounds 

ING George III. afeended the throne with great ad- 
vantage, rlis being a native of England prejudiced 
fhe people in his favour; he was in the bloom of youth, in 
his perfon tall and cpmely, and the time of his accefiion 
Great Britain was in the higheft degree of reputation and 
pr^perity, and the moft ialutary unanimity and harmony pre- 
vail^ among the people. 

As his majefty could not efpoufe a Roman Catholic he 
was pfe^cluded from intermarrying into aiiy of the great fami^ 
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lies of Europe; he therefore chofe a, wife from the houfe of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the head of a fmall but fovercign ftat^ 
in the north weft of Germany ; and the conduct of his ex-^ 
cellent confort has hitherto been fuch as to give him no rea^ 
foil to repent of his choice* 

The nuptials were celebrated on the eighth 
of September ; and oh the twenty-fecond of the A. D, 1761* 
fame month the ceremony of the coronation was 
performed with great pomp and magnificence in Weftminfter-* 
abbey. 

Mr. Pitt, who, though never very acceptable to the late 
king, had conducted the war with a fpirit and fuccefs that 
were never exceeded, and perhaps never equalled by any for- 
mer minifter. Was no Icfs diftiiiguiftied for his lagacity and 
penetration in diving into the defigns and intrigues of the 
enemy. He had for lome time obferved, with the higheft in-* 
dignition, the extreme partiality of the Spaniards towards the 
French, notwithftanding their profeffions of neutrality. He 
now difeovered by means of his fpies in foreign courts, that 
they had entered into a treaty (known by the name of the 
Family-compadt) with that ambitious people ; and he was 
firmly convinced, that it would not be long before they de- 
clared war in form againft England. Moved by thefe con- 
fiderations, he propofed, that a fleet fhould be immediately 
difpatchcd into the Mediterranean, to intercept the Spanilh 
flota, or ftrike fome other blow of importance, in cafe the mi- 
niftry of Spain refufed to give inftant fatisfaeSfion to the court 
pf Great Britain. He urged his reafons for this meafure with 
his ufual energy; afTerting, that this was the time for 
humbling the whole. houfe of Bourbon; and that if this op- 
portunity was let flip, it might never be recovered.” This 
propofal, however, was ftrongly oppofed by the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, either from a convidfion of its impropriety, 
or perhaps in order to get rid of a minifter, who by means of 
his popularity and the fuccefs of his fchemes, had acquired an 
afcendancy in parliament and even in the council, that, in 
fome meafure, annihilated the hereditary influence of all the 
ol^cft, moft wealthy, and moft powerful fiimilies in the king- 
dom. In a word; it was difapproved by every member of the 
cabinet, Mi** Pitt and earl 'Femple excepted : upon which 
thefe two minifters refigned their places; the former as fecre- 
tary of flatc, and the Tatter as lord -ijirivy-feal. That Mr, 
Pitt, however, might not be fuftered to retire from the public 
fervice without fome mark of royal as well as national grati- 
tude, a penfion of 3000U a year was fettled upon him for three 
lives ; and a^: the fame time a title was conferred upon bis 
lady, who was created baronefs Chath^. Thefe advantages 
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and honours had undoubtedly been well defervcd by his pub- 
lic fervices ; but his acceptance of them greatly lefTened his 
popularity, and many certifices were employed to produce this 
cfieA. A very confiderable degree of difcontent, notwithftand- 
ing, prevailed in the nation, on account of his removal from 
power ; and it was extremely natural, that the people fhould 
behold, with the utmoft regret, the removal of a minifter from 
the‘ diro<Slion of public affairs, of whofe ability and integrity 
they had the higheft opinion, and in the midfl; of a war, which 
he nad condu£fed with fo much honour to himfe If and to his 
country, and in a manner that had excited the aftonifhment 
of Europe. 

The experience of a few months ferved to fhow, that Mr. 
Pitt’s fufpicions were two well founded: for when the earl of 
Briftol, the Britifh ambafikdor at Madrid, endeavoured to pro- 
cure a fight of the family-cbmpadt, and to found the fentiments 
of the Spanifii minifliry with regard to their intention of tak- 
ing part with France in the prefent war, he received nothing 
but evafive anfvvers or flat refufals to all his demands. He 
therefore left Madrid without taking leave ; and as the hoffile 
defigns of Spain were now no longer doubtful, war was in a 
litde time declared againft that nation. 

The old parliament was now diflblved, and a new one fum- 
moned. 'I'ill the rcfignation of Mr. Pitt, no material change 
had been made in the miniftry during the prefent reign, [t 
continued nearly the fame as it was at the death of the late 
king, with this only difference, that lord Bute had been iii- 
troauced into the cabinet, and appointed fecretary of ftate in 
the room of the earl of Holdernefs. This nobleman, who had 
a confiderable fliare in directing the education of the king, 
had no doubt acquired an afcendancy in the royal favour. A 
more important alteration however, afterwards 
A. D. 1 76^. took place. An opinion had been long entei tairi- 
, ed, and at lafl: it was induftrioufly propagated by 
certain perfons, that the Pelham family had been as complete 
mafters of the cabinet during the latter years of king George 
the Second's reign, as ever the Marlborough family was dur- 
ing a great part of that of queen Anne. A refolution, it is 
ft id, was therefore taken to get rid of the Pelham's and all 
their connexions. The duke of Newcaftle was made fo un- 
eafy in his fituatbn, that he refigned his poll as firft lord of 
the treafury, and was fucceeded by the earl of Bute. This 
^ave occafion to a mo ft furious paper war between the friends 
and adherents of thefe two noblemen, and naturally tended to 
revive in the kingdom that fpirit of party, which, during the 
fuccefsful adminiftration of Mr. Pitt, had in a great |n::afure 
been laid afleep. 
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The duke of Newcaftlc, it muft be owned, was not a man 
of great abilities, though his brothe*», Henry Pelham> yn- 
doubtedJy was. But even the duke, with all the defefts in 
his chara 61 :er, was perhaps not ill qualified to be a popular 
minifter in a free country. He was open, liberal, difinter^fted^, 
hofpitable, fplendid and magnificent in his ftyie of living. In- 
ftead of araafiing places and penfions for himfeif and his fa- 
mily, he laid out, his own patrimony in fupporting what he 
confidered as the honour of the king and the dignity of the 
nation ; and when, upon his retiring from office in fomewhat 
narrow and reduced circumftances, he was offered a petifion, 
he nobly replied, that after having fpent a princely fortune ia 
the fervice of his country rather than become a burden to it at 
laft, he would make his old duchefs a wafher-vvoman. 

Lord Bute, on the other hand,^.was certainly a man of abi- 
lity, as well as virtue; but perhaps he was deficient in that 
eafinefs of addrefs and thofe engaging manners, without which 
no minifter can ever expert to be long popular in England. 
As he was a man of tafte and learning, had he continued 
groom of the ftole, as he was at the time of his majefty^s ac- 
ceflion, he might eafily ;ve pafl'ed for the Majcenas of the 
age. Every favour which king might have beftowedupop 
men of letters, would have been confidered as originating from 
his advice, and owing to his recommendation ; whereas by 
plunging into politics, for which, as he was not bred to them, 
perhaps he was but ill qualified, he at once deftroyed the peace 
of his own mind, diminillied for a while the popularity of his 
fovereign, and diftradfed and perplexed the councils of hi» 
country. 

The war, however, was ftill carried on with the fame fpirit 
and fuccefs as formerly. A large body, whether of a political 
or mechanical nature, when once put in motion, will continue 
to move for fome time, even after die power which originally 
fet it a going has ceafed to operate, Two expeditions were 
undertaken againft the Spanifii fcttlements ; the one againft 
the Havannah in the gulph of Mexico, the other againft 
Manila in the Eaft Indies : and both of them proved fuccelT- 
ful. The plunder found in the firft amounted to three mil- 
lions fterling, which pafled in triumph through Weftminfter 
to the Bank, the very hour the prince of Wales was born. 
Conferences for a peace, being now opened at Paris, the ene- 
^ly at laft offered fuch terms as the Britifli minift'ry thought 
^ admiffible and adequate to the occafion, and it was finally con- 
cluded on the tenth day of February. On the 
eighteenth, the treaty was laid before the parlia- A. D. 1763. 
dent, when it det the approbation of the majo- 
rity 
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ritjr of bbto houfes; and on the twenty-fecond, the peace Waft 
iblemnly prodaimcd at 'Weftminfter and London. 

The cry of favouritifm, which was raifed againft lord Bute 
immediately upon his introduflion into the miniftry, had 
hitherto been kept up with great violence and animofity ; and 
a tax, which had lately been impofed on cyder, fcrved at laft 
to complete his downfal. He refigned his place as firft lord 
of the treafury In the month of April, and was fucceeded by 
Mr. George 6rrenville. The attentit n of the public was now 
turned from the war of the fword to that of the pen. Many 
furious papers and pamphlets were publifhed by the partizans 
of both parties. But one of the moft furious of the whole 
Was a periodical paper, entitled the North Briton, conducted, 
it is faid, and principally compofed by Air. Wilkes, member 
for Aylefbury, a man of v/fi and fpirit, but not of the moft ri- 
gid principles. In the 45th number, the king’s fpeech to 
the parliament was attacked with fo indecent a freedorn, that 
the minifters thought they could not pafs it over in filence. 
A general warrant was, therefore, ifiued for taking up the 
authors, printers, and publiftier of that paper. Mr. Wilkes 
was feized and committed to the Tower. Several innocent 
printers, were at the fame time apprehended \ but they after- 
wards brought their aftions againft the mellengers who had 
feized them, and recovered confiderable damages^ A writ of 
habeas corpus being procured by his friends, Mr. Wilkes was 
brought up to the court of Common Pleas, and the matter 
being there argued, he was ordered to be difeharged. This 
affair made a great noife ; people of all ranks interefted them- 
felves in it, and Weftminfter-hall refounded with acclamations 
when he-was fet at liberty. An information, however, was 
filed againft him in the court of King’s Bench, at his majef- 
ty’s fuit, as author of the North Britain, No 45. On the 
firft day of the meeting of parliament, after thefe tranfaeftions, 
Mr. Wilkes flood up in his place, and made a fpeech, in 
which he complained to the houfe, that in his perfon the rights 
of all the commons of England, and privileges of parliament, 
had been violated by his imprifonment, the plundering of his 
houfe, and the feizure of his papers. The fame day, a mef- 
fage was fent to acquaint the houfe of commons, with the in- 
formations his majefty had received, that John Wilkes, efquire, 
and another member of that houfe, was the author of a moft 
feditious and, dangerous libel, and the meafures, that had been 
taken thereupon. The next daj’ a duel was fought in Hyde- 
park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martin, another member 
of parliament, and fecretary of the treafury, in which Mr. 
Wilkes received a dangerous wound in the belly with a pif- 
' : tol- 
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tol-bullet. Both houfes of parliament fooii concurred in vot- 
ing the North Briton, No 45, to be a falfe, fcandalous, and 
feditious libel, and ordered it to be burnt by the common- 
hangman. This order was accordingly executed, though not 
without oi>pofition from the populace ; aiKl Mr. Harley, one" 
of the fheriffs who attended was wounded, and obliged to take 
flielter in the Manfion houfe. Another profecution was com- 
menced againft Mr. Wilkes, for haVing caufed an obfcene 
and profane poem to be printed inti tied, An ElTay on ’Wo- 
man.’' Of this, only twelve copies had been privately print- 
ed : and it did not appear to have been intended for publica- 
tion. Finding, however, that he fhould continue to be profe- 
cuted with the utmoft rigour, when his wound was in fomc 
degree healed, he thought proper to quit the kingdom. He 
was foon after expelled the houfe of commons j verdidfs were 
alfo given againft him, both on account of the North Britonr 
and the Eflay on Woman, and towards the end of the year 
1764 he was outlawed. Sundry other perfons had been taken 
up for being concerned in printing and publiftiing the North 
Briton; but fome of them obtained verdidls againft the king’s 
meflengers for falfe imprifonment. 

Under Mr. Grenville’s adminiftration an aiSt was pafled, 
feid to have been framed by him, which was productive of the 
moft pernicious confequences to Great Britain ; An aiSt 
for laying a Jiamp^duty in the Britifli colonies of North 
^ America,” which received the royal aflent on 
the twenty-fecond of March. As foon as it was A. D. 1765. 
known in North America that the J}amp-a£i 
was pafled, the whole continent was kindled into a flame. As 
the Americans had hitherto been taxed by their own repre- 
fentatives in their provincial affemblies, they loudly aflerted 
that the Britifh parliament, in which they were not reprefent- 
ed, had no right to tax them. The fame doCtrine had been 
maintained in the Britifli parliament, when the ftamp-a< 9 : was 
under confideration ; and though it was repealed in the fuc- 
ceeding feflion, yet the memory of it continued to rankle in 
the minds of the colonifts ; and they feem never entirely to 
have forgotten, nor heartily to have forgiven it. 

The Ipirit of party which was now fo general as well as 
violent, was attended with one very great inconvenience. It 
was prc>du<Stive of fuch a mutability in public men, and con- 
sequently in public meafures and councils, that we had a new 
miniftry and new meafures almoft with every new year. This 
naturally tended to weaken the authority of government both 
at home and abroad. Foreign nations were averfe to enter 
into any clofe connexion or alliance with a people, whofe 
public councils were fo very fluctuating; and the inferior 
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ranks of men at home loit all that reverence and rcfpdift fot 
their rulers which is fa neceflary for the fupport of order and 
good government. The Grenville adminiftration was now 
forced to make way for that of the marquis of Rockingham, 
who was^ appointed firft lord of the treafury in the room of 
Mr* Grenville. The marquis himfelf, was indeed, a noble- 
man of as much purity of intention, of as difinterefted princi- 
ples, and of as genuine and unafFe£t:cd patriotifm as ever dif- 
tinguiflied any minifter cither in ancient or modern times ; 
and by thefe good qualities of the heart, he in fome meafure 
compenfated for that mediocrity of underftanding, beyond 
which his warmeft admirers never alledged that his capacity 
extended. The chief bufipefs of this miniftry was to undo 
all that their predeceflbrs had done, particularly repealing the 
ftamp and cyder a<£ts j as on the other hand all that they now 
did, was in its turn, undone by their fuccelTors in office. His 
majefty’s uncle, the late duke of Cumberland, and his youngeft 
brother, prince William Frederic, died this year j as alfo the 
old Pretender, at Rome, in the feventh-feventh year of his 
age. 

The new year, as ufual, gave us a new fet 
A. D. 1766. of minifters. The duke of Grafton fucceeded 
the marquis of Rockingham as firft lord of the 
treafury; feveral other changes were made in the inferior de- 
partments of ftate, and the cuftody of the privy feal was be- 
ftowed upon Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, at whofc 
recommendation it is faid this miniftry was formed. This 
political arrangement was not of any long continuance, and 
fundry changes followed. Mr. Charles Townfhend, who 
was a gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made for 
fome time a confiderable figure both in the cabinet and in 
parliament; but on his death the place ©f chancellor of the 
Exchequer was fupplied by lord North, who afterwards bc« 
came firft lord of the treafury, and obtained a great afcendancy 
in the adminiftration. 

Mr. Wilkes, who had for a confiderable time 
A. I>. 1768, refided in France, came over to England, and 
again became an objedf of public attention. 
Verdifts were found againft him on account of the North 
Britdn, and for the indecent poem, Effay on Woman.’’ 
He fuffered a long imprifonment of two years and paid two 
fines of 5pol. each. He dlfplayed great abilities during the 
contefts of the miniftry, and was chofen member for the 
county of Middlefex. After being again expelled^ 
f 77 >* and iniprifoned,he was chofen one of the flieriffs 
- for London and Middlefex. In the fubfequent 

palllanlent, he was eledted member for the comity of Middle- 
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icXj and permitted quietly to take his feat In the year 177 Si 
*he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London j 
and hath fince been elected to the lucrative office of cham-^ 
berlain of that city. In the year 1783, after the change of 
lord North's adminiftration, at Mr. Wilkes's motion, all the 
declarations, orders, and refolutions of the houfe of commons 
refpecSIing his eledf.on for the county of Middlefex, were or- 
dered to be expunged from the journals of that houfe, « as 
being fubverfive of the rights of the whole body of electors 
of this kingdom.'’ And it (hould be remembered, that in 
confequence of his manly and fpirited conteffs with the govern- 
ment, general warrants were declared to be illegal, and an 
end was put to fuch warrants, and to the unlawful feizure of 
an Engliihman’s papers by ftate meffengers. 

Elective kingdoms are fubje< 5 l to fuch violent fhocks and 
convuHioiis, upon every vacancy of the throne, that it has 
been thought proper, in moff of the modern ftates of Europe^ 
to eftabliHi hereditary monarchies; and even in thefe laft, a 
difputed title is always attended with fuch civil wars and 
bloodfhed, that it has been found expedient to keep the line of 
fucceffion as clear and diftindt as poffible. This is the rea- 
foil why fo much attention is given in this country to the 
marriages of the royal family. The king's two brothers, the 
dukes of Gloucefter and Cumberland, having married pri- 
vately; the former, the countefs dowager of 
Waldegravc, ' the latter, a widow lady of the A. D. 177*. 
name of Horton, daughter to lord Irnham, a 
bill was now palled, enadling that all the defeendants of his late 
majclly (other than the ilTue of princefTes who have married^ 
or may hereafter marry into foreign families )'lhall be incapable 
of contracting marriage without the previous confent of the 
king, or his fucceflbrs on the throne, lignified under the great 
feal, and declared in council ; that every fuch marriage, with- 
out fuch confent fhall be null and void, that, nrverthelefs, fuch 
defeendanus, being above the age of twenty-five years, upon 
their giving the privy council twelve months previous notice 
of their defign, may, after the expiration of that term, enter 
into marriage without the royal confent, unlefs both houfes of 
parliament fhall within that time exprefsly declare their difap- 
probacion of It ; and that all perfons, who fhall knowingly 
prefume to folemnize, or aifift at the celebration of fuch illicit: 
marriage, fhall be liable to all the pains and penalties of the 
:’’'atute of prremunire* 

In the courfe of this felfion a material alteration was made 
in the criminal law of the kingdom. Formerly, when a felon 
refufed to plead, he was ftretched out upon his back at full 
length, and a heavy weight laid upon his breaft, which was 
VoL. II. - gradually 
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gradaaHy though /lowly, incrcafed till’ he cxpli-cd ; during^ 
which operation he was fed with nothing but a cruft of bread 
and (bme dirty water. By a bill, which was now parted, this 
barbarous pratSice was aboli/hed, and all felons refufing to 
ple^d are adjudged to be guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge. 

This year captain Phipps in the Sea-horfe, 
A. D. X773* and captain Lu twidgc in the Carcafe, were fent 
out by the government, in order to examine 
whether there was a poilibility of di/covering either a norths 
caft or a north-weft paflTage to the Eaft Indies ; but after 
felling to the latitude of eighty-one degrees, thirty-nine mi- 
nutes, they were prevented by the mountains, or rather the 
iflands of ice they rhet with, fiom proceeding any farther, and 
they therefore returned home without being able to accomplifti 
theii purpofe. 

This reign, indeed, feems, for fome years paft, to have 
been particularly diftinguifhed by the Ipirit of adventure. 
Four different voyages have been perfoiTned round the world, 
for the fimilar purpofe o making difeoveries in the South fea: 
the firft, by commodore Byron, the fecond, by captain Wayis; 
the third, by captain Carteret; and the fourth, by captain 
Cook ; and none of them have entirely failed in the objedl of 
their deftination ; each of the circumnavigators have either 
found out fome new countries, or fomething new in the man- 
ners of thofe that were already known. Captain Cook, in- 
deed, performed a fecond voyage round the world ; and was 
a^lually engaged irv foiling round it a third time, when, to the 
infinite regret of all lovers of real merit, he was cut off in it 
fcuftle with th? inhabitants of one of the new-difeovered iflands 
in the South-feS;, called O-why-hee. 

In the mean time, other occurrences happened relative 
America, which produced confequences highly injurious t® 
the interefts of Great Britain. The great UibjecI of difpute 
tietween the mother country and her American colonies, was 
tile riiglit of taxation. The parliament of Great Britain in- 
fifted uf>on its right of taxing them by its own proper autho- 
rity. The colonies denied this right, and faid that they could 
not be leijally taxed without their own confent; and rather 
than fubmit to any taxes otherwife impofcd, they feemed wall- 
ing to encounter every dun^r, and to rifle every extremity. 
In order, however,- to try their temper, and fee whether they 
would put their threats in practice, fome tea was fent out to 
America, loaded with a certain duty. This tea was not only nor 
fiifiFered to be landed, but was fent back to England with the 
utmoft contempt and indignation. In the harbour of Bofton 
it met wkh -a ftill worfe reception. It was taken out of the 
' Ihips 
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ikips fcy the populace, and thrown into tie fea, 'f‘6 punifh 
the Kew-Englanders for this a<St of violence, 
two bills were now paft; one for fliutting up A. D, 1774, 
the port of Bofton ; and the others for taking 
the executive power out of the hands of the people and vett- 
ing it in the crown. Though the minifter had hitherto car- 
ried every thing in parliament with a high hand, yet as that 
aflembly was now drawing towards an end^ he began to be 
apprehen/ive that it would not be ealy to procure another 
houfe of commons equally obfequious, if the people were al- 
lowed to be prepared for the ele(£lions in the ufual manner* 
He therefore refolved to fteal a march upon his antagonifts, 
and to take the people by furprife. The parliament accord- 
ingly was fuddenly diflblved at the end of the fixth feffion, 
and a new one was chofen equally courtly and complaifant 
with the former. 

The a<Sts of feverity, we have mentioned above, were 
levelled in appearance only at the town of Bofton ; yet molt 
of the other colonies foon took the alarm. They thought 
they faw, in the fate of that devoted town, the puniftiment 
that might foon be inflifted on themfelves, as they had all 
been guilty of nearly the fame crime, if not in deftroying, at 
leaft in refufing the tea. They, therefore, refolved to make 
one common caufe with the people of New England; and ac- 
cordingly all the old Brieifh colonies^ (Nova Scotia and 
Georgia excepted) fent delegates or eommilfioners to a gene- 
ral aflembly^ which met at Philadelphia, and afTuming the name 
of the congrefs prefented a bold and fpirited reinonftrance to 
his majefty, foliciting a redrefs of grievances. Georgia, the 
year following, acceded to the unions and thus completed the 
number of the thirteen united provinces, which foon after re- 
volted from the mother-country^ and at laft rendered them- 
felves fovereign and independent ftates. 

The firft action happened in America be- 
tween the king’s troops and the provincials at A.D. 2775. 
Lexington, on the iqth of April, On the 17th 
of June there was a bloody adlion, on an eminence called 
Bunkers hill, in the neighbourhood of Bofton, when the pro- 
vincials were defeated, and compelled to withdraw to the con- 
tinent. This advantage, however, was not gained without 
the lofs of many men. The number of officers that fell in 
this affion, compared to that of the private men, was greatly 
be)pnd the ufual proportion ; and this is faid to have been 
>wing to the following circumftance. The Americans had 
^trained, and employed on this occafion, a certain fet of foldi- 
ers, called markfmen or riflemen, who excelled all others in 
taking a fare and ftcady aim. T hey bad likewife funiifbed 
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them with a‘ new kind of mufketts, called rifle-barrelled gtin*, 
which not only carried the ball to a greater diftance, but fent 
it in a more ftrait and dircft line than the common firelocks. 
Thus our officers were marked out and difpatched by thefe 
riflemen with almoft as fatal a certainty as a bird is fiiot by a 
fowler when perched upon a tree. 

The congrefs foon after declared the Ame- 
A. D. 1 776* rican colonies, Free and Independent Statesj’^ 
that they were abrolvcd* from all allegiance to 
the Britifh crown, and, that all political conne6tion between 
them and the kingdom of Great Britain was totally diflblved ; 
and alfo that as free and independent ftates, they had full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contradf alliances, eftablifh com- 
merce, and do all other a6fs and things, which independant 
ftates may of right do. They likewife publifhcd articles of 
confederation and perpetual union between the united colonies, 
in which they alTumed the title of The United States of 
America,” and by which each of the colonies contra6l:ed a re- 
ciprocal treaty of alliance and friendfliip for their common de- 
fence, for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their ge- 
neral and mutual advantage; obliging thcmfelves to aflift each 
other againft all violence that might threaten all or any of 
them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might be 
levelled againft all, or any one of them on account of religion^ 
fovereignty, commerce, or under any other pretext w^hatfo- 
ever. Each of the colonies referved to themfelves alone the 
cxclufive right of regulating their internal government, and of 
framing laws in all matters not included in the articles of con- 
federation. 

General Burgoyne, who commanded an army 
A. D. 1777. in Canada of about ten thoufand men, including 
feme Indians, refolved with this body to make 
an Impreflion upon the province of New England. He crolT- 
ed the lakes George and Champlain without oppofition. He 
even reduced the fort of Ticonderago. But, upon his arrival 
at Saratoga, he was fuddenly furrounded and attacked by a 
fuperior body of New Englanders, under the generals Gates 
and Arnold, and after fighting them two different times with 
great bravery though with great lofs, his camp was at laft 
Irormed, and he and his men were obliged to fubmit to a ca- 
pitulation; importing, that they fliould Jay down their arms, 
and be' conduced to Bofton, from whence they fhould be al- 
lowed to embark for Great Britain, upon condition of tjjeir 
not ferving again in America during the prefent war. - 

Civil wars are always attended with a fpirit of enthufiafm^^^, 
which frequently carries men to the commiftion of crimes, the 
bare thoughts of which, in their cooler moments, would fill 

them 
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t?»em with horror. It was no doubt un(ler the influence of 
this fpiri^-, that one James Aitken, commonly known by the 
name of John the Painter^ fet fire to the rope houfe at Portia 
. mouthy and to a ftreet called Quay-lane, in Briftol. He is 
even faid to have formed a plan of burning all the principal 
towns in the illand together with their docks and fhipping. 
But before he would carry any more of his hellifh defigris into 
execution, he was feized, tried, condemned, executed, and 
hung in chains. 

. What had long been forfeen by almoft every 
fenfible and unprejudiced man in the kingdom, A. D. 177$. 
and repeatedly foretold by the oppofition in par- 
liament, now came to paifs. The French threw off the mafk 
they had hitherto worn, and openly declared in favour of the - 
Americans, whom they acknowledged as fovereign and inde- 
pendent ftates. General Clinton, who had fucceeded general 
Howe in the command of the army, now evacuated Philadel^ 
phia, and retreated to new York, in his march to which he 
was attacked by general Wafhington, but no great lofs was 
fufiained on either fide. In this adfion indeed, general Lee 
was accufed of not having adled with his ufual alacrity in at- 
tacking the Britifti troops, and being found guilty, was fuff 
pended for a year. 

Though war had not been formally declared between 
Great Britain and France, yet there could be no doubt but 
that thefe rival nations were in a ftate of adlual hoftility. 
Fleets were accordingly fitted out on both fides. D’Orvilliers 
commanded the French fquadron ; admiral Keppel condudfed 
the Englifli. The fleets met on the twenth-feventh of July, 
when a running fight took place, but no decifive adfion. Ad- 
miral Keppel was afterwards accufed of not having done his 
duty, by admiral Pallifer the fecond in command. He was 
therefore tried but honourably acquitted. Pallifer himfelf was 
like wife tried for difobedience of orders, and was partly ac- 
quitted and partly condemned. 

In the courfe of this year died the celebrated earl of Cha- 
tham, one of the greateft orators, as well as one of the ableft 
and moll fuccefsful minifters that this country ever produced. 
As fome mark of national gratitude for the many eminent fer- 
vices he had performed to his country, the fum of twenty 
thoufand pounds was now granted by parliament for difeharg- 
ing his debts, an annuity of four thoufand was fettled upon his 
fr;n and fucceffor, and upon all the heirs of his body that fliall 
jkiherit the earldom of Chatham i his remains were interred 
with great funeral pomp in Weftminfter Abbey; and a monu- 
ment was ordered to be created to his memory at the public 
expence* 
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This year a bold adventurer of the name of Paul Joneifr 
kept all the weftern coaft of the ifland in alarm, 
A. D. 1779- He landed at Whitehaven, where be burned 
ihip in die harbour, and even attempted to burn 
the town. He afterwards Janded in Scotland, and Wandered 
die houfe of the carl of Selkirk. He fome time after fought 
a bloody battle with captain Pcarfon of the Serapis, whom he 
compelled to fubmit ; and fo fhattered was his own (hip in 
the engagement, that he had no fooner quitted her, in order 
to take pofleiSon of his prize, than fhe went to the bottom. 
Captain Farmer, too, of the Qiiebec^ fought a no lefs delpe- 
rate battle with a F rench (hip df grpady fuperiqr force. He 
continued the enga^ment with unremitted fury, till his own 
ihip, accidentally taking fire, was blown into the air, together 
with himfelf and moft of his crew. 

A frefti attempt was made this year to compromife all dif- 
ferences with the American colonies in an amicable manner; 
and for this purpofe three commiffioners were fent out to that 
part of the World, viz. The earl of Carlifie, Mr. Eden, and 
governor Johnftone ; but it was plain to every man of com^ 
mon fenfe, that after the fword had been ufed fo long, it was 
in vain to think of fettling the difpute with a few ftrokes of 
the pen. This negociatlon, however, we chiefly mention for 
the fake of a nobk’and high fpirited anfwer, that was given 
by Mr. Reed, an American general,' to one of the commif- 
/ioners, who had offered him the fum of ten thoufand pounds, 
and any office in his m^jefty’s gift in the colonies, provided 
he would ufe his influence in bringing about an accommoda- 
tion. This offer Mr. Reed confidered as an attempt to bribe 
him ; and he therefore replied — I am not worth purchaf- 
ing ; but fuch as I am, the king of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to do it.” Times of civil war and commotion, 
as they fome times give rife to the moft Ihocking vices, pro- 
duce likewife, upon particular occafions, the moft exalted vir- 
tues, the pureft patriotifni, the greateft elevation of mind, and 
fhe moft fteady and incorruptible principles. It has been 
laid down as a maxim by fome unprincipled politicians, who 
judge of all mankind by themfelves, that every man has his 
price; but here is a man who plainly appears to be above all 
pfice. 

The king of Spain now followed the example of the 
French Wioharch in acknowledging the independence of the 
American cejonies ; and the fleets of thefe two great powears 
being joined together, rendered them more than a match for 
that of Great Britain. A man, however, ftarted 
A- 1780 . pp from tlie depth of obfcurity, jn which he had 

for fome time been huned by debts and difficydt* 
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to carry the honour of the Brltifh flag, to a hl^er pitch 
than it had lately attained. This was admiral Rodiiey, who 
being entrufted with the command of a fquadron, fet (ail for 
Gibraltar, and in his way thither, firft took a rich convoy of 
Spanifh* merchantmen ; afterwards defeated a fleet of Spaniflx 
men of war, taking the admiral Don Longara’s fhip, and three 
other fhips of the line ; a few months after he fought a mofl: 
obftinate battle with a fuperior French fleet under the co\jnt 
de Guichen in the Weft Indies; and to mention all his gal- 
lant actions at once, in 1782 he obtained a moft glorious vic- 
tory in the neighbourhood of Jamaica, over another French 
fleet commanded by the count de GrafTe, taking the admiral’s 
own fhip, the Ville de Paris of 1 10 guns, and feveral other?. 
For thefe heroic atchievements he was raifed to the peerage, 
which he feems, indeed, to have juftly deferved. 

The •principal events that happened in America this year 
were the reduclion of Charles Town, South Carolina, by fir 
Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot ; the defeat of general 
Gates by lord Cornwallis ; tha execution of major Aiidree, 
adjutant- general to the Britlfh forces, who was taken in dif- 
guife within the American lines, and condemned as a fpy; and 
the defertion of general Arnold from the American caufc, ajid 
his Joining the Britifh army. 

Our more immediate domeftic occurrences were of a moft 
(hocking and difgraccful nature;. In cojifequence of fome in- 
dulgences now granted by the parliament to Roman Catholics, 
a riotous and licentious mob affemblcd in St. George’s 
Fields, in order to petition the two houfes againft thefc marks 
of Ic^nity ; foon after which they proceeded to commit the 
moft terrible deyafta,tions^ Ti'hey deftroyed all the Romilk 
chapels in and about town ; they burnt the prifons of New- 
gate, the Fleet, and King’s Bench, together with the houfes 
of many private perfons ; and they were even going to make 
an attack upon the Bank, when they were happily oppofed by 
a body of citizens, who had learned the military difcipline^ 
and called tliemfelves the London Affociation, as well as by 
the regular troops who were now called in ; and thefe two 
Together foon fupprefled the riot, though not till they had 
killed, or mortally wounded, about two hundred and twenty 
of the ringleaders. Lord Oco^^e Gordon was afterwards, 
tried for having col]e<fted this afiembly ; but as it appeared 
that he was actuated merely by rejli^ious prejudices, and had 
never encouraged the mob to commit, nor even expelled they 
would commit, any outrage, he was acquitted. 

The events of 1781 were neither numerous 
nor important; yet fome tl^ngs worthy of 4- O- 
i\fc happened in moft quarters of the globe 
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Having engaged in a;* war with the Dutch, whom we dlfcor " 
vered to bt no friends to us in the American conteft, we 
took from them the ifland of St. Euftatius in the Weft 
Indies ; but it was foon after retaken by the French. A def-. 
perate engagement happened off the Dogger Bank between 
afmall fquadron of Englilh (hips under admiral Hyde Parker, 
and a like fquadron of I 3 utch Ihips under admiral Zoutman. 
The a 6 l:ion wa« maintained for three hours and f ^.rty minutes 
Wth equal gallantry on both fides, and at laft ended in a 
^awnbattl.% 

In America, fome petty fkirmifhes happen'd by land, and 
Ibme trifling encounters by fea, in fome of which we failed, 
and in others fucceeded. But at laft earl Cornwallis, our 
fecond in command, got himftlf into a fituation in Virginia, 
from which no military (kill or generalihip could poftibly de- 
liver him; and he was therefore obliged to furrendef himfelf 
and his whole army prifoners of war to the united armies of 
America and France, under the command of general Wash- 
ington. This was the fecond Britifh army that had been 
captured in America, and might have ferved to convince our 
minifters, if any thing could have convinced cliem, of the ex- 
treme difficulty, if not utter impoffibility, of carrying on a 
fuccefbful war in fo remote and cxtenfive a continent, where 
the enemy, as natives, were fo much better acquainted with 
the face of the country, and confequendy pofleffed fuch infi- 
nite advantages over us. 

Though the capture of lord Cornwallis did 
A. D. 17S2. not put an a<Slual, yet it may be faid to have put 
a virtual, end to the war in America. All hopes 
of conquering it were from that moment abandoned as vain 
?Lnd chimeric^ ; and every military operation that was after- 
wards carried on, was not fo much with a view of fubjugat- 
ing the cplonies, as to maintain the honour of the Britifh 
arms. The obje<ft of the war, therefore, being now fairly 
given up as altogether unattainable, the minds f f men in ge- 
neral were fet upon a peace. But as peace could not be de- 
cently concluded by that miniftry which had fo long and ob- 
ftinately carried on the war, there was an ahfolute neceffity 
for a new miniftry. The old miniftry therefore was difmiflea, 
and a new one appointed in its room. The marquis of 
Rockingham was made fir ft lord of the treafury ; lord John 
Cavendifh chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. Fox and lord 
Shelburne, fecretaries of ftate; the duke of Richmond, mafter- 
general of the ordnance ; and general Conway, commander 
in chief of the army. In a word, there was hardly-a fingle 
member of the late miniftryf who retained his place in the 
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^prefent, except the chancellor, lord Thurlow; and he is faid 
^o have had a capital hand in bringing about the change. 

Ever fince the commencement of hoftilities with Spain, the 
fortrefs of Gibraltar had been clofcly invefted by the troops 
of that nation ; but all their attempts had been rendered in- 
effectual by the admirable (kill and gallantry of the governor, 
general Elliot. He commonly fuffered the enemy to finifh 
their works before he attacked them; and then in the fpace of 
a few hours, he either fet them on fire or levelled them on 
the ground. Jn their laft attempt upon the place, they at- 
tacked it with a number of gun boats, that are faid to have 
been bomb-proof; but thefc he likewife contrived to fot on 
fire by firing red hot balls into them. The Spaniards how- 
ever though they failed in this attempt, fucceeded in two 
others. They took from us the ifland of Minorca, and the 
province of Welt Florida. 

The miniftry were proceeding diligently with the work of 
peace, negociations for which were opened at Paris, when 
they fuddenly, and unhappily for the nation, fell in pieces by 
the death of their leader tlie marquis of Rockingham. He 
was fucceeded by the earl of Shelburne ; and this gave fo 
much difguft to fome of the principal members of adminiftra- 
tion, that Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendifh, Mr. Eurkc pay- 
mafler of the forces, and fevcral other gentleman refigned 
their places. The new mini (try, however, for fuch it may 
be called, were as zealous for a peace as the old one, and they 
accordingly proceeded to fettle the terms of it in the beft 
manner 3iey couM: but before they could complete the work 
of a general pacificatirm, they were obliged to give way to the 
fupeiior parliamentary intereft of vJr. Fox and 
lord North, who formed the famous cordltion^ A. D. 1783. 
and though formerly fo difierent in their politi- 
f:al fentiments, now came into power as f iends and co-adju- 
tors. Thus Mr. Fox had the fitis fief ion of fin i -"hi ng the 
peace which he had begun under the marquis of Rocking- 
ham ; and lord North had the mortification of beino- com- 
pelled to acknowledge the independence of thofe colonies 
which he had long flattered hifnfrlf, his fovereign, and the 
nation, with the hopes of being able to conquer. 

The peace being concluded, the next objedf that engaged 
the attention of the minifiry was the (fate of our affairs in*the 
Eaft Indies. Whether Mr. Fox’s bill (as it is ufually called) for 
regulating thefe affairs was not rather too violent, we will not 
take upon us to determine. But furely, if ever there was a 
wound in the body politic that required the probing knife o^ 
a bold ftate-furgeon, it is the management of our affairs in 
the Eaft Indies, which has long exhibited fcenes of cruelty, 
4 raiDacity 
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f^pacity and oppreffion, that perhaps arc unequalled in the^ 
annals of mankind. *This bill, however, excited fuch a fer- 
ment in the nation, as when aided by the arts and outcries of 
the numerous friends and dependents of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, efFe£hjally ferved to overthrow the miniftry ; and they 
therefore in their turn were obliged to make room 
A. D. 1784. not indeed for the return of lord Shelburne (for 
he did not chufe to appear) but, in all probabi- 
lity for fuch as he thought proper to recommend. On the 
eighth of March, Mr. Fox made his laft effort, and moved 
for an addrefs, or rather remonjirance^ the ftrongeft prefented 
to any king fincc the unhappy days of Charles the Firft. 

This reprefcntatlon and addrefs of the commons to the 
crown, was carried but by a majority of one^ 19 1 to 19O, 
which as it required no annver, fo it put an end to the difpute 
between the different branches of the legiflature. The coali- 
tion party gave up the conteft, and looked forward to a fpcedy 
di Ablution of the houfe. The national bulincfs went on re- 
gularly and quietly. The neceffary bills were forwarded in 
both houfes, and on the 24th of March an end was put to 
the feAion. T he next day a proclamation was iffued for dif- 
folving the parliament ana calling a new one, agreeable to the 
defires and adcireffes of a great part of the kingdom. Juft at 
that critical period, the great feal was ftolen from the houfe 
of tae lurd .chancellor, which occafioned many fufpicions as if 
done by more than ordinary felons : but nothing ferthcr ap- 
peared, and a new f:al was prefently made. On the l8th of 
May the new parliament affembled, and the commons chofc 
Mr. Cornwall,thefpeaker of the late houfe, for their fpeaker. 
The next day, his majefty addreffed them from the throne. 
A very faeble oppofition was made to the addrefs of thanks 
in the houfe of lords, and it foon appeared that the appeal to 
the people had turned out greatly in Mr. Pitt’s favour. 
Many, whom lord North had bound to him by his douceurs 
when in p^^wer, were thrown out : and others deferred him, 
finding his vaft inAuence was at an end. Several of Mr. 
Fox^s friends alfo loft their feats; and, in the two firft con- 
tefts, it was plain that the coalition could do little more than 
fpeak. Their views were difappointed in turning out the 
peace-makers and feating themfcives in their room ; their 
forces melted away, and the young minifter obtained a com- 
plete triumph over them. He foon after brought in his fa- 
mous Eaft India bill ; but time alone can difeover whether it 
be framed with wifdom, and adequate to the great purpofes 
intended, and held forth to view. 

The bufinefs of parHamentary reform apptjars 
A. D. 17S5. to have been taken up by Mr. Pitt as a minifte- 
rial meafiire, and to Wvc received from him ^ 
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^wmfiderable (hare of attention ; he accordingly introduced n 
l|>ccific plan for that purpofc, which Kc prefac^ by a hiftory 
of parliamentary r«prefentation from a very remote period^ 
The plan was to give or>e hundred members to the popular 
iptereft of the kingdom, and to c^ftend the right of eledion 
to above one hunted thoufand peifons, who, by the exifting 
provifions of law, were excluded from it. This accefHon to 
the popular intereft \yas to be principally obtained by the fup- 
preffion of decayed boropghs, and the transfer of their repre- 
fentatives to the counties ; fo that the number of the houfe 
of commons would remain the fame. After a debate of cou- 
fiderable length it was rejedledby a majority of fe venty-four ; 
the noes being a48, apd the ayes 174. 

Amongft the variety of new taxes impofed in this frffion, 
that called the (hop-tax received the ftrongeft oppofition; 
and by the perfevering applications of thofe who were parti- 
cularly aggrieved, its repeal was at length obtained. 

In confequence of fevere prohibitions having b^en laid on 
the importation of Britifh manufaftures into the Auftrian do- 
minions, and feveral reftridtions on their introduction into 
France, the minlfter opened a negociation with the latter 
^tingdom, for a more liberaj commercial intercouife between 
the two countries, and appointed Mr. Eden * envoy extraor- 
dinary and minifter plenipotentiary for that purpofe. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded and rati bed by both houfes of par- 
liament. This was a meafure of great political confequence, 
as it tended to break afunder the national prejudices, which 
bad exifted fbr rp^iy ^ges between the two countries. 

Amongft the various meafures now agitated, in 
parllamcntjthepjanforeftabiifhing a finking fund, A. D. 1786. 
and employing a million annually for reducing the 
national debt, eng2@ed their moft immediate attention. This 
million produced’ by the yearly income of the ftate exceed- 
ing the permanent level of its expenditure by a fum of 
900,0001. which may be increafed to a million by means in 
po wife burthenfome to the people. This meafure, which 
had the concurrence of every man, who defired the emanci- 
pation of the ftate from the accumulated load of debts and 
taxes, was carried into a law, which created commifToners for 
carrying the purpofes of this valuable adl into execution. 

We come now to a very important tranfaeftion of the pre- 
fent times, the impeachment of Air. Warren Haftings, late 
governor general of Bqngulf The characters both of tlic 
accufers and of the perfon accufed were fuch as to give dig- 
pity and intereft to the fcope of idle bufinefs; Mr. Jiurke be^ 
]i}g 4 mail of ^e moft original genius, of the moft cultivated 
^ I<Qrd Auckland. 
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lalents, and the moft uixwearfed application ; and Mr. Hay- 
ings, on the other hand, a man of ftroilg imagination, of 
houncllcfs fpirit, and enterprife^ and of extenfive obfervation^ 
On the 17th of February, Mr. Burke explained, in fome de- 
gree, the mode of proceeding he was defirous to adopt ; and 
in the courle of the feihon moved for a multitude of papers to 
ground and fubftantiate his charges upon. Thcfe were at 
length produced, and Mr. Haftings heard at the bar of the 
houie of commons in his defence. The debates which arofe 
On the fubjedt terminated in rcfoliitions, that certain of the 
charges contained matter of impeachment againft the late go- 
vernor general of Bengal. 

^ The feeble atterript of an obfeure and contemptible ma- 
Biac, of the name of Margaret Nicholfon, againft the lifj of 
the fovereign, in the face of day, and in the fight of a multi- 
tude of fpeddators, on the 2nd of Auguft, was produdlive of 
no othej- efFedl than to {hew how much he was beloved by 
liis fubjedfs. 1 he general exultation which prevailed after 
that event, refledied honour on the people as well as the 
king. 

' The year 178S, being the hundredth anniver-f 
A. D. 17SS. fary of the glorious revolution in 1688, the 4th 
of November being the birth-day of king Wil- 
liam, the inftrument under Providence who completed that 
event, and the fifth of this month being the anniverfary of his 
landing, were obferved by many focieties in London, and 
ether parts of the kingdom, not only with feftivity, but with 
devotion. At Edinburgh this day was obferved as a day of 
fblemn thank fgiving, as diredbed by an adb of the General 
Afiembly of the church of Scotland palled on the 30th of May 
in this year 3 and by this adt all the minifters of that national 
church were enjoined to ob ferve the fame. By the publica- 
^on of this aft nearly fix months before the annual return of 
the day, that aflembly had the honour to take the lead, in 
their rcfolution to celebrate this glorious event; and it 
/Dught to be mentioned, to the honour of that high-fpirited 
and noble-minded people, that the principles of the revolution 
well underftcod and warmly embraced by them. 

It is not eafy to imagine of to parallel, in the hiffiory of 
^e piefent century, a period of more peifedb fccurity than that 
which England prefented in the autumn of 1788. The king, 
fccompained by the queen, and furrounded by his family, 
after having tried the eftedts of a relaxation from public 
pufinefs, and of the medicinal waters of Cheltenham, had re- 

E ^rned to Windfor; not, indeed, in a ftate of vigorous health, 
ut by no means in any fuch declining ftate pf indifpofition 
as to excite al^m among his fubjedls/ The prince of 

Wales j 
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Wales, as ufual, paffed the fummer at his jnarlne pavilion at 
Brighthelmftone ; Mr, Pitt, occupied in the fbnflions of his 
ftation, was detained in the vicinity of the capital ; while Mu 
Fox, whofe faculties of body and mind had been not a little 
exercifed and exhaufted, by a toilfome attendance in Covent- 
garden, during the extreme heats of Auguft, which was 
thought requifite to fecure the election of lord John Townf- 
end as member for Weftmifter, indulged a degree of necef- 
fary repofe, and withdrew for a ftiort time from the hurry of 
political life. He quitted England, and repaired to Switzer- 
land and Italy, as a feene calculated to amufe and entertain^ 
while it reftored and invigorated a conftitution impaired bjr 
conftant exertion. The great leaders of miniftry and oppo- 
iltion, having i dd afide their political animofities, were dif- 
perfed in peaceful inaftivity over every part of the kingdom. 
From this ftate of public recreation and felicity, the nation 
was rudely and fuddenly awoke, by the reports his majefty 
being attacked with an unexpeded and dangerous ilinefs. 
The precife nature of it was for feveral days unafeertained 
and unexplained, even to thofe v/hofe refidencc near the court 
fhould have enabled them to obtain early and authentic infor- 
mation. Meanwhile fame augment jd the evil, and the death 
of the fovereign was believed to have either already taken 
place, or to be imminent and inevitable. 

The grief and diftraftion which were manifcfled in every 
part of the ifland, on the publication of this calamitous event, 
can be only compared with that of the Roman people, on the 
news of Germanicus being feized with mortal fyniptoms at 
Antioch ; as the diftrefsful fituation of the queen bore fame 
refcinblance to that of Agrippina. PaJJim jilentia et gernU 
tus^ nihil compofitum in Gftentatm:em\ et quanquam neqitt 
infignibus lugdntium ahftinerent^ altius anmiis tneerehanu'*^ 
Time, however, gradually divulged tlic truth, and changed 
the apprehenfions of the nation for the ftuation of the king. 
His diforder was underftood to have fallen upon the brain, 
and to have produced, as might be expeiSted, a temporary pri- 
vation of reafbn. As the caufe of this alienation of mind wa^ 
extraneous and violent, it might be hoped that It could only 
be of fhort duration : but the ifflie was uncertain, while the 
fufpenfion of all government, and of every function attached to 
the kingly dignity, was immediate and indifputable. A fpecles 
of interregnum, in fa£l, took place ; though unaccompanied 
by any of thofe circumftances which ufualiy chara 61 :erize and 
accompany that unfortunate Rate. The kingdom, anxious, 
and with eyes directed towards their fovereign, betrayed 
fymptoms of confuhon, anarchy, or civil commotion. The 
minifter continued to exsrcKe, by a general fubmiflioa 
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snd confent, the power,s cjclegated to hifti before the, kinged 
indifpofition ; and the polidcstl machine, well conftruited and 
properly organiiced, fuftained no derangement or injury 
whatfoever from this (hocky except thofe infeparably conne(St^ 
cd with delay in the tranfadtions or negotiations pending 
with foreign courts. 

Meanwhile the heir to the moiiarchjr had quitted Bright^ 
helmftone on the firft information of his father’s malady, and 
repaired to Windfor, whither he was followed by the duke 
of York. Phyficians Were called irt, though incfFe6tually ; 
and as the nature of the diftemper and of its final termination 
opened a wide field to conjedlure, change and alteration, an 
cxprefs was fent to overtake Mr. Fox in whatever part of 
the continent he might be found, and to intreat that he would 
return without delay to England. 

The two houfes of parliament, in confequcnce of the pre^- 
ceding prorogation, met in a few days fubfequent to thefe ex- 
traordinary events. The general agitation and curiofity, 
even if they had not been aided by other emotions of hope 
and fear, of ambition, and of public duty, would alone have 
produced a numerous attendance. Mr. Pitt opened the fub- 
ie£t of their meeting in a very concife and pathetic manner ; 
lamented the occafion, exprefied his hope that the caufe 
would fpeedily be removed, and, in purfuance of that idea, ad- 
vifed an immediate adjournment of a fortnight, l^he propo- 
fition was received in deep filence by the oppofite fide of the 
houfe, and afiented to in mute acquiefcence. Their leader 
was not yet arrived, and confequently time was wanted to 
adjuft and determine on their plan of aAion under circum- 
llances fo delicate and unprecedented. In the interval which 
took place, his majefty was removed to the palace of Kew. 
The prince of Wales returned to Carlton Houfe j and Mr. 
Fox, impatiently expeded, after a journey which he perform- 
ed with incredible expedition from Bologna, in a very infirm 
and difordered ftate of health, arrived in London, and aflum- 
ed his juft pre-eminence in the councils of his party. 

Thofe councils evinced their nature and objeft, as foon as 
the late adjournment was at an end ; and Mr. Fox generouf* 
ly, though perhaps injudicioufly, ftepping forward in the 
ienate, rather laid claim to the vacant feeptre, in the name and 
on the behalf of the heir apparent, as belonging and devolving 
to him of right, than preferred his pretenfions with modefty 
and fubmifiion at the bar of the affembJed nation. After 
many warm and interefting debates on this fubje(Sl', which 
were often embittered by mutual afperity and reproach, the 
diforder under wliich the king fuffered during three months, 
"whofe violence appeared to baflc all medical Ikill and exertion^ 

3 gradually, 
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g;radually, but rapidly, fubfifted. Time confirmed the cure, 
and reft^)red to his fubje6ts a prince, rendered fupremely and 
peculiarly dear to them by the recent profpedt and apprehen-* 
iion of his lofs. The vifion of a regency fided and disappear- 
ed, as the fov^ereign came forward to public view, and was 
totally extinguiflied by his refumption of all the regal func- 
tions, The demonftrations of national joy far exceeded any 
recorded in the Englifli annals, and were probably more real 
and unfeigned than ever were offered on fimilar occafions. 
No efforts of defpotifm, or mandates of arbitrary power could 
have produced the illuminations which not only the capital 
but almoft every town and village throughout the kingdom, 
exhibited in teftimony of its loyalty ; and thefe proofs of at- 
tachrnent were renewed, and even augmented, on the occa- 
fion of his majefty’s firft appearance in public, and his folemii 
proce/Hon to St, Paul’s, to return thanks to 
heaven for his recovery. Serenity and tran- April 23, 1789. 
quillity, fo long banifhed, refumed their place, 
and foon effaced the recoHecSlion of a calamity not more aw- 
ful and alarming in its appearance and progrefe, than fpcedily 
and happily extinguifhed. 

The beginning of this year was diflinguifhed by a mora 
fevere froft than has happened fince that memorable one in 
1740, The river Thames was completely frozen over in 
fev^ral parts, infomuch that booths for recreation were eredf- 
cd, and a variety of fports and amufements commenced. One 
of the futtling booths had for its fign, Beer, wine, and fpi- 
‘‘ rituous liquors, without a UcenceJ^ A man who fold hot 
gingerbread had a board, on which was written. ‘‘ No (hop 

tax nor window duty.’^ 

An enterprife, original in its own nature, able in its con- 
ception, bold in its execution, and having no precedent for 
its guidance, had fome years ago been dircdled to counties 
and to objedls almoft as much unknown to geographical as 
to commercial knowledge or experience. It demanded many 
qualities rarely and difficultlycombined: a conftderable capi- 
tal; minifterial approbation; faitliful and capable conduc- 
tors i dextrous navigators, and above all, much time and per- 
feverance to ripen, and ultimately recompence the perfons en- 
gaging in fo eccentric and expenfive an expedition. This 
extraordinary union of talents and circumftances was, how- 
ever, found in men of no fuperior defeription among the 
mercantile inhabitants of London; and it will remain a ftrik- 
ing monument to future ages, of the energy, capacity,. and 
nautical ability, which diftinguifii the prefent century and die 
Britifh nation, above the moll: enlightened periods of any an- 
cient or modern people* 

The 
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Tlie north weft coaft of America, the part of die earth it 
which this embarkation was deftined, was not only fo remote^ 
but fo undefined, that its very exiftcnce remained unknown 
or doubtful, before the difcoveries of the reign of George the 
Third. This immenfe tra( 9 : of land, extending northward 
from Califormia and New Albion to the frozen lea, had been 
partly explored and ftiintly traced by captain Cook; but much 
remained for future enterprife and induftry to accomplifh, be- 
fore this difeovery could be converted to any purpofe of pub- 
lic utility. He had, however, afeertained the exiftence of the 
continent ; and he had received from the barbarous natives, 
with whom he eftablifbed a Ipecies of barter, fome valuable 
Ipecimens of furs, in exchange for European commodities 
of a far inferior nature. 

The hope of procuring a confiderable quantity of thefe 
rare and coftly /kins, for the fale of which a very advantage- 
ous market prefented itfclf at Canton in China, was the lead- 
ing inducement to the adventurers, who engaged in the ex-r 
pedition. But, in the purfuit of private emolument, objecSts 
of general and national confequence were necefTarily impli- 
cated and interwoven. Behind this coaft to the eaftward, lay 
the vaft continent of America; opening a field to commer- 
cial adiivity and refearch, in which the imagination itfeJf was 
loft. The difeovery of a communication through this unex- 
plored country, and which may ultimately conneft it, to a 
certain degree, with our fettlements in Hudfon’s Bay, appears 
from their account not to be totally vifionary, though it was 
regarded as fuch by our juftly celebrated but unfortunate 
countryman 

Animated by thefe views, and having received the moft 
affirmative marks of the protedlion of government previous 
to their departure, five ftiips were fitted out from London in 
1785, and the two fucceeding years. Four of thefe vcllcls, 
after doubling Cape Horn, arrived fafely on the north- weft 
coaft of America. The fanguine expedlation which had 
been entertained of effecting a lucrative exchange of com- 
modities with the nsrives, were fully and fpeedily realized. 
Cargoes of the fineft furs, were procured, and fold to the 
Chinefe, even under great commercial difeouragements, and 
pecuniary impdfitions, at fo high a price, as amply to reim- 
burfe, and enrich the adventurers. Other attempi-S of a fimi- 
lar nature, were made from Bengal; and two vcffels were 
fucceffively difpatched from the Ganges to the fame coaft in 
the year 1786. A faeftory was eftabliihed at Nootka Sound, 
a port fituated in tlie fiftieth degree of northern latitude, on 

the 
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ihorc of America* PoffhfUon of it was foIemrJy taken in 
the name of the foverelgn and crown of England : amicable 
treaties were concluded with the chiefs of the neighbou^rig 
diftriils ; and a trail of land was purGhjifed from one of them|^ 
on which the new proprietors proceeded to form a fettlement^ 
and to conftruil ftorehoufes. Every thing bore the appear** 
ance of a rifing colony, and each year opened new fources of 
commerce and advantage* 

That, upon every principle of the law of nations, upon the 
cftabliflied iifage in all fimilar cafes, and as being the firjt 
fettlers^ the Britifli adventurers had an undoubted title to the 
place in queftion, is beyond dilute. Notwithftanding this, 
in the month of May 1789, a Spanifli fhip of war from St*. 
Bias, called the Princefla, commanded by Mr. Martinez, and 
mounting twenty guns* anchored there. The various avo^ 
cations of trade having led the greater part of the perlbns im?* 
ployed at this fettlement to different parts pf the coaft, the 
only Englifli trading fhip remaining in the Sound was the 
Iphigenia. The Princefla was foon joined bv a Spanifh fnew 
of fixteen guns; and, for fome time mutual civilities pafled 
between the Spaniards and Englijfh* Thefe, however, were 
at length interrupted, by an other being Tent to captain Doue 
glas, the commander of the Iphigenia, to come on board of 
the Princefla ; when he was informed by Mr. Martinez, that 
he had the king of Spain’s orders to feize all veflels which he 
might find upon that coaft, and that he himfelf was his prU 
foner. In confequence of this Mr* Martinez alfo took polieC* 
fion of the Iphigenia in the name of bis Catholic majcfty,and 
conveyed the crew prifoners on board the Spaniih ihips, 
where they were ironed. Mr. Martinez alfo took polTeflio^ 
of the fettlements, hoifted the Spanifh flag, and proceeded to 
ere£l various buildings, on which he employed, together widi 
his own men, fome of the crew of the Iphigenia. He after- 
wards permitted captain Douglas to refume the command of 
his fhip ; and on his repr^fenting, that he had been ftript of 
his merchandize, and other ftores, Mr. Martinez gave him 
Cnall fupply of ftores and provifions, for which he took bills 
pn the owners, by means of which, about a fortnight after he 
was at ffrft detained, he was enabled to proceed to China* 

Of thefe tranfa£lions only a partial, vague, uncircum* 
ftantial account was known by his majefty minifters, till cap*. 
tain Metres prefented his memorial to Mr. Grenville. Wim*- 
in one week after the aff^r was communicated, the moft ac- 
tive and formidable preparations Were made, a pofitivc de- 
mand of preliminary fatisfa< 9 :ion and reftitution was fent to 
Madrid, and the people of England were called upon to adopt 
the national vindication. The bulinefc, however, being com- 
Vo;.. II, pro*" 
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promiTed, a conventic^ was agreed upon between his BrltanV 
flic imje&y and the king 6f Spain, and ligiied at the Efeurial, 
by their plenipotcntaties Alkyne Fitzherbert, 
Oaober 28,1790. eiquire, on the part of his Britannic majefty, 
and by count de Florida Blanca on that of his 
Catholic Tnajefty ; which was finally ratified by the court of 
Bpain, and exchanged with Mr. Fitzherbert againft his ma- 
jefty*s ratification on the 22nd of November, at the palace of 
^e Efeurial, by his Catholic majefl:y% minifter. 

By diis convention, the navigation of the Pacific Ocean is, 
in eireft, declat^to be as free as that of the Atlantic. The 
right, cl|iimed by Ei^land, of purfuing the fifliery on thofe 
parts of the coait of ^uth America, unoccupied and uncolo- 
nized by Spain, is not only avowed, but a vaft traft of the 
Magellanic regions, on either fide of Cape Horn, comprifing 
the whole coaft below the moll fouthern fettlements already 
made by the Spaniards, is declared to be free to both countries, 
for every puipofe of temporary accommodation; while the 
two crowns are equally interdi^ed and reftrained from form» 
ing future permanent eftablilhments on that inhofpitable Ihore. 
In return for this conceflion, England fubmits to the demand, 
of not permitting her velTels to approach within ten leagues 
of the coafts * and countries a6tually occupied by Spain upon 
the Pacific Ocean. The minifter followed the convention with 
the immediate produdlion of accounts rel*pe£ling the naval and 
military armaments, and the pecuniary impofitions necefl^y 
for their fpeedy liquidation. He propofed to raift, not merely 
the intcreft of the debt recently incurred, but to extinguilh the 
principal itfelf, in the fpace of four years; though the expence 
of the preparations amounted to above three millions flerling. 

There were dreadful riots at Birmingham, 
A. D. j79i:- about the middle of July, 1791. A public meet- 
ing having been announced to commemorate the 
anniverfery of the French revolution, at the hotel in Temple- 
Row, a number of perfons repaired thither for that purpofe ; 
but a mob affembling in the evening, deftroyed all the win- 
dows of the building, derqolilhed Dr. Prieftley’s chapel, his 
houfeat Fair HiH, andTevera! other houfes. The doftor^s 
grand philofophical apparatus, his'^ extenfive and valuable 
library, together with his manuferipts and furniture were al} 
committed to the flames. The riots continued five or fix 
days, during which time, the mob, being reinforced by many 
thoufands . from the neighbounng country, razed to the 
ground, and reduced to ames^ a great number of fine edifices. 

The vamng afpeft of the political horizon 14 
A* D. i79i* France caft a varying light and fhade over the 
4 neighbouring countries, or difeourag, 

ing 
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iJig the friends of liberty and innovation Vm the one btod) and 
thofe\f eftabliflied governments on the other. In Bricaint 
in the dhrlier part of the year, a fociety was formed under the 
name oi Friends to the People, at the Freeraafon’s Tavern | 
and other focieties, branching from this, were united by cor- 
refpondeiice in different parts of the country. The march of 
duke of BrunTwick into France caft a damp on thefe focieties, 
and all who abetted them. His retreat, however, revived 
their fpirits, and they were fufpe£led of promoting diftutb- 
ances. 

A royal Proclamation called on all who held officers under 
government, and wiflied well to the Britifli conftitution, to 
keep order, and to carry the laws againft all riots and difor- 
ders into execution with vigour. I'his tried and proved the 
principles of the Britifli nation, which, particularly in Eng- 
land, appeared to be on the fide of the prefent order of affairs 
in the church, as well as in matters of government. Affo- 
ciations were every where formed in oppolition to all turbu- 
lence and fedition, more numerous than the focielies above- 
mentioned. The parliament, vriiich, from the apprehenfion 
of danger, was all on a fudden fummoned to meet^ before th^ , 
ufual time, breathed the fame fpirit throughout die nation^ 
In Scotland, however, where every man, from the peer to the. 
beggar, can read, and does read every thing that falls into his 
hands, the pamphlets of Mr. Paine, and others of a fimilat 
nature, made a very fenlible impreffion. 

Mr. Dundas the fecretary of ftate, being roughly handled 
on his vifit to his native country, endeavoured to recover his 
influence by bringing into parliament a bill for the eftabliOi- 
ment of a militia in Scotland, and another for granting relief 
to the poor highlanders, labouring under the miferable effe<fts 
of a rainy and backward feafon. The Alien Bill was palled,, 
by which all foreigners, who could not give a fatisfaftory ac- 
count of themfclves, were obliged to leave the kingdom. la 
Ireland, tire Roman Catholics held a convention for the pur» 
pole of claiming the right of elefting and being elefted to^ 
parliament^ In Scotland, a kind of convention was alli^ 
held for the purpofe of regulating eledions, and doing away 
fi£litious votes, which will be a confiderable diminution of tb^ 
ariftocratical influ^ce in Scotland. The burgh-reformers: in 
that country perfevered in aflemblii^, petitioning, and remon.^. 
ftrating. In the Indies, lord Cornwallis crowned a fuc- 
cefeful war with a happy a^d glorious peace. Several bills 
were paffed, and others introduced into parliament, in favour 
oi humanity; among which lord Ravf^on’s bill for the relief 
13^ jun&rtunate, not fraudulent debtors, is moft diftinguilhed. 

The 
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The fylhwing aciamtts have been isDCeJiJ^od^ with rc^ai^ 
tx> our new fettlement in Sierra lieotie; It appears t^it the 
rain began to fet in about the €i|i of May, and that ' a con- 
fiderable degree of ficknefs and mortality had prevailed from 
dtat time, chiefly occafioned by the infufficiency of the tem- 
pterary houfes, whidi could not be completed before .the rams 
fet in. The foldiers, and the lower order of white people, 
{bflRsred more particularly, partly through irregularity, and 
Ad want of frefh provifions, the failors e^^cepted, who, by be- 
ing accommodated on fliipboard, were in general in good 
health. In all, about thirty-five white perfons haye died, of 
fburtecn Were foldiers. The whole number of white 
perfohs who have gone to the colony (failors included) are 
upwards of two hundred. Of the blacks from Nova Scotia 
a confiderable number have fallen lick, and many had died ; 
but no regular returns of the mortality among Aem could be 
furnilhed at the time of the failing of the Sierra Leone packet. 
It was thought, however, that the number of fick was de- 
preafed. The colony were in anxious of the ar- 

rival of the company*^ Ihip York (which was unfortunately 
A^iven back to Plymouth by a ftorm), as many of the deaths 
appeared to be owing to the want of good aocorrunodations 
cm fhore. The natives appeared to be extrem^ friendly, 
and a few had come to work for the company. Tne colony 
Were ftill in want of frefll provifions ; but filh, vegetables, 
and fruit, were in tolerable jdenty^ and the fettlers had begun 
to few a variety of feeds for their own fuftenance, which 
speared to thrive very Welk The company's manager had 
polleSed a few fugar-canes, with a view of beginning a plan- 
^tion, which were thriving extremely well. 

Earl Stanhope -s experiments for navigating veffels by the 
without mafts or fails, have fucceeded fo much 
*to his fatisfeftioh on a Imall fcale, that a veflel of two hundred 
tons burthen, oh this principle, is now building under his di- 
ie£^on; The e>rt^rice of this veffel is to be paid by the navy 
l|)hard in Ae firft infranc^ on condition Aat if Ifre do not 
ifimwer, after a fair trial, fne liaH be returned to the eari 6f 
and all the eXpence incurred made good by him. 
Tms is tj^oubtedly a noble experiment^ and highly honour- 
able to his lordfhfp, Whatever may be its fucceS. If it an- 
fWfer, Ae advantajge to the public,* particularly to inland na^ 
V^piion, will be immenfe. If 'k fall, he win be entitled "to 
th^ praiife of having beftoWdd much ftudy and a large fipil 
money on ah obje<5 cf nahpnal utility. - 
In Ae month of E^^mber, an jpltennatfoil was hd«d 
the court of ^^mg’s-rbeneb, agjiudi Mr# Sampfen i^erry, 
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.jmtiter of a, late tnoitiiog paper, caKed Tif 4 ^g^h fer iibeJ, 
inftmafiiig, tiiat ijie hpufe of coipinons -w»re not life, rca| Te* 
prefenutives of the people, and t^t therefore tte l4^s Werf 
not en^ed by their own confent, .The necei&iy evidence 
being addacqd, lord Kenyon delated it to be a very flagitif 
ous fibel; and the jury thought in their verdift gMilty, In 
the London Gazette preceding this trial, a reward of ioqU 
was offered, for the apprehendSig of Mr. Perry. 

Much about the fame time, a court of lieutenancy of the 
London militia Was held at GinMhall; preLnt the lord« 
mayor, aldermen Sainfoury, Crofby, Newnham, Pickett* 
Curtis, Macauly, Anderfon, fir Watldn Lewis, colonel, and 
the two fheriffs. The court came to a determination, that 
one company fhall be conftantly kept on duty at the Artillery- 
houfe, night and day, to be ready at a moment’.^ notice, in 
cafe any djfturbance foould happen in the city, owing to the 
prevalence of French principles. They Jikewife came to a 
refolurion to fwear in forty of their men as extra-conftables* 
A few days after, feveral hundreds of men were employed 
about the walls of the Tower. The ftoneS, which were upon 
fundry parts of Tower•'bilJ^ were collefted together, with 
quantities of earth, into old puncheons, and ufeq in forming 
barricadoes. T he gates were £hut at nine oVIock, two hours 
fooner than ufual. Strangers were with difficulty admitted 
in the day time, and no perfons but officers and fentinels were 
fuffered to appear upon the ramparts. 

During the fame month, came on before lord Kenyon and 
a fpecial jury, at Guildhall, the trial of Thomas Paine, fot 
writing and publilhing a certain feditious pamphlet, under the 
title of Second Part of the Rights of Man, The informs 
ation, which was opened by Mr. rercival, ftated, that 
Thomas Paine, being a wicked, malicious, feditious, and ill- 
difpofed perfon, and difaffe 61 ed to the king and government^ 
had traduced, the happy revolution effected by the prince of 
Orange, afterwards king William III. — -the acceptance of the 
crown by the faid prince and queen Mary— the convention- 
parliament, which had conferred the crown on their feid 
jefties — and the bill of rights, including the fettlement of the 
fucceffion : that he had endeavoured to reprefent, that thefe 
were refpe6rively contrary to the rights and intereft of foe 
people; that our hereditary regal government was a tyranny i 
that our parliament was a wicked, corrupt, and unneceflsHy 
cftabli/hment 5 that the king, lords, and commons tyrannized 
over the people ; and that thus he had endeavoured to infufe 
groundlefs difeontents againft the king and parliament, as 
well as againft oar conftitution, laws, and government. 

3 The 
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The attorney general then rofe, ami in the courfe 
long and aWe fpe^hi read Sev^etti pailages from the in 
fupport of t|fc information^ and contended that the wh^ was 
tiiroughom^n^ignant In the intention of the writer,/and ex- 
tremely mil^ievous in its tendency; The publication, &c* 
being |>rovcd, Mr. Erfkinc etiterea into a very long defence 
of the author, on the general grounds of the freedom of the 
pre& ; contending, that his client had not gone beyond the 
Dounds of fair aivi allowable difeuflion ; that the topics on 
^rttich he had animadverted, had been treated with ftill greater 
force of eXpreffion by the duke of Richmond, Mr. Pitt, fir 
George Saville, Mr. Burke, &c. illuftrating his obfervations 
by various quotations from Locke, Hume, Milton, Paley, 
and others ; and deprecating the fpirit of prejudice that had 
gone forth againft his client. When he had nniflied, the at- 
torney general rofe immediately to reply ; but the foreman 
of the jury faid, — My lord, I am authorized by the jury here 
to inform the attorney general, that a reply is not neceflary 
for them, unlefs the attorney general, wiflies to make it, or 
your lordflxip. The attorney general fet down, and the 
jury gave in their verdift — Guilty^ 


CHAP. III. 

ReJleHions on Jt^ar—Domejiic Events — Turkljh jimha/fadar 
—Treaties hr Suhftdies — Parliamentary Reform — Trial of 
Mr. Geratd — Lord Cornwallis is prefented with the Free-- 
dom of the City’—Sufpe^on of the Habeas Corpus Ail— 
Perfons committed to the Tower— Lord Macartney^ s reception 
at the Cbinefe court. 

T here are certain calamities incident to mankind 
which, from the conftancy of their operation, ^nd the 
frequency of their occurrence, feem infcnfibly oonne£ted with 
the moral government of the univerfe. War makes the moft 
confpicuous figure in this clafs of human ill». Every attempt 
which has been made to check its progrefs or diminifh its 
horrors, has only extended its influence, or increafed its ex- 
ceffes. Principles which, in their nature, infured the profpedl 
of general tranquillity, have been found in their propogation 
to terminate in the produdipn of univerfal confufion ; and re- 
ligion and liberty, the diftingui&cd gifts of Heaven to rational 

beings, 
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.^ngs, and the primary fburces of happinefs to ihan> have 
the inhabitants of the earth with ferrow, and deluded its 
Ibil^^h blood. The hoftilities which have agitated the dtf- 
ferertt\iatlon5 irt this quarter of the globe, may be at- 
tributed to the ftruggles between the popilh and protcftant 
ftates for the defence or extenfioA of their peculiar religious 
tenets ; the contefts between fovereigns and fubjefts for the 
exercife of prerogative, or the eftablifhment of liberty 5 and 
finally, the efforts of different communities to flop the pro«| 
grefs of ail ambitious neighbour, and prevent the deftruSiori 
of that balance of power on which the general fecurity is 
founded. The two former objedfs were the great caufes of 
conteft from the acCeflion of Charles the Fifth to the memo- 
rable treaty of Munfter. From thofe fourceS the bloody civil 
wars which defolated Gerrhany and France derived their 
origin ; from them we may trace the obftinate difpute be- 
tween Spain and Holland ; the fubj ugation of P ort^al by 
Philip the Second ; and the execution of Charles the Firft in 
England. And at that period of hiftory, as Well as at the prC- 
fent era, men Were not contented with perpetrating deeds of 
open violence, but recurred to maflacres and affaflinations, to 
gratify their refentments and afluage their angry pafSons. The 
inftitution of the order of the Jefuits bears no fmall analogy 
to the formation of the Jacobin club ; in the charafber of 
Mirabeau we may difeover many features of refemblance to 
that of Ignatius Loyola. Can the moft fuperficial obferver 
forbear from dVawing a comparifon between the horrors of 
St, Bartholomew, and thofe of the 2nd of September ; or from 
affigning as diftinguiftied places in the temple of infamy to 
Marat, and Ankarftroem, as to the murderers of William of 
Orange, and Henry the Third and Fourth of f ranee ? En- 
thufiafm, however produced, will commonly betray into iimj- 
lar adfs of wickednefs ; thofe who are under its influence will 
only vary their means to efFe6luate the fame ends ; the mif- 
guided difciple of licentioufnefs, as well as the deluded votary 
of fuperftition, will think he does God fervice in deftroyin^ 
his fellow-creatures; and happy. would it be for the world if 
repeated experience would finally teach us, that vice is always 
in extremes, and that all virtue confifts in moderation. 

It had been lone evident, that the court of London yie’^d 
the revolution in France with jealoufv, concern, and difguft^ 
although the commercial interefts of t ie nation reftfained the 
Britilh government from taking an open and acEtive part for 
its fuppreffion. But it is not always by motives of intereft 
that nations, anymore than “indiviuuals, are guided in their 
councils, and determined in their adtions. ^ Sympathy ydth 
fuffWing innocence, and indignation againft crudty and in- 
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juftice, have often ^o^ed individuals to maVe ex^Ttionfih 
favour of others that they would not have had the coiyz^e of 
fnaking for th^felvcs. And there are atrocities ci^bTe of 
exciting,, for h the general fympathies arid antipathies of 
hdtions. The murder of the late king of France, 
Jan.ai, 1793. tlie amiable Louis XVI. and thoufands of other 
* vidfinijs, ftruck the nations around, but none more 

than the generous people of England, with horror. Sorrow 
for the dead was mingled with apprehenfion for the fafety of 
the living. Britain, therefore, joined the confederacy a^ainft 
France. Upon the melancholy report of his moft Chnftian 
majefty^s death reaching this country, the court was immedi- 
ately ordered into mourning. M. Chauvelin was, by an order 
of the king in council, dire£led)to depart this realm on or be- 
fore the firft of February; and a meflage was fent by his ma- 
jefty to both hbufes of parliament, directing the correfpond- 
ence between M. Chauvelin and the fecretary of ft ate for 
foreign affairs, together with the order of council in confe- 
quence of the atrocious a<Sl lately committed at Paris, to be 
laid before them; and intimating that his majefty in the pre- 
lent fitiiation of affairs thought it indifpenfably neceflary to 
make a further augmentation to his forces by fca and land, 
for maintaining the fecurities and rights of his own dominions, 
for fupporting his allies, and for oppofing the views of 
aggrandifement and ambition on the part of France, which 
would be at all times dangerous to die geacral interefts of 
Europe, but are peculiarly fo when connefted with the pro- 
pagation of principles which lead to the violation of the moft 
iacred duties, and are utterly fubverfive of the peace and order 
of all civil focicty. Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Tufcaiiy, 
followed the example of Britain; Venice, Genoa, Geneva, 
and Hamburgh, refolved to remain in a ftate of neu- 
trality; Sweden and Denmark, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances of our court, furhifhed fupplies to the French : but 
thefe very circumftances, in all prefoability, have had their in- 
fluence in determining the emprefe of Ruffia to make thofe 
mighty preparations, now on foot, for ?n9:ion next fummer, 
arid which are generally fuppofed to be deftined, collaterally, 
fox the humiliation of France ; though their ultimate objed:, 
if we may judge fre^n the uniform ambition of that great 
•princefs, is, in fome f^ape or other, her own aggrandifement* 

As the tranfad:ion$ of Europe ate^ from this period, fo 
, nduch connected wiA thofe of France, I ftiall* here clofe this 
fbort view of Englifh hiftory lyith an account of fome of the 
moft remarkable domeftrq occurrences. 

On the a and of' January a treafury board was held at 
Carlton Houle, when the redu^lion of his royal highnefs the 
4 prince 
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of Wales^s eftablifhment took fjlace. The domeftics 
diicharged are to be paid their arrears .up to lafl: quarter, and 
then fee be eftabliftied on a penfion of h^f their falary during 
their dnmiflal. On the 29th of the fame month, lord George 
Gordon was brought before the court of King’s Bench, in 
order to give f^curityfor his future good behaviour, the term 
of his imprifonment being at an end; when, the two perfons 
who had offered not being accepted, the judges remanded 
him back to Newgate ; to which he was immediately con- 
dudfed by the proper officers, until he can find fufficient 
fu reties. 

The miniftry endeavoured to oppofe the introduftion of 
F rench principles by means of an a<SI: for reftraining all in- 
tercourfe with them, called, an a£f for the prevention of 
traiterous correfpondence ; and of . a fl:ri<Sl profecution of 
every thing that tended to fedition. Lloyd, the attorney, who 
advertifed the Fleet Prifon to let, in the firft yeai* of En- 
glifh liberty,” enjoyed an hour of notoriety in the pillory op- 
polite to the Royal Exchange. During the firft quarter of an 
hour the engine was fo loofely placed, that h^ fimply leaned 
through it at bis comparative eafe; an alteration however 
was made by order of the flieriff, that it fhould be fhut clofe. 
'I'he concourfe of people was very great ; and by the aflift- 
ance of about two hundred conftables, good order was pre- 
ftrrved during the whole time. — One Carter, who was in- 
dited and ^und guilty of having unlawfuilv publifhed a 
fcandalous and feditious libel, entitled An Addrefs from the 
London Correfponding Society to the other Societies in 
Great Britain, united for the purpofe of obtaining a reform 
in parliament.” The addrefs was an anfvver to that of Mr. 
Reeves’s Aflbclation ; and Carter was fentenced to fix months 
imprifonment for having pafted up the addrel’s at the corner 
of St. Giles. The next example was Danid Crichton for 
uttering treafonable words againtt the king. He was proved 
to have faid, when looking at the Regalia in the Tower of 
London that he would have no king here^ they had no king 
in Scotland. He had come up the night before from Scot- 
land to be bound as an apprentice to a tallow chandler : ho- 
nourable teftimony was made in court by a refpedfable clergy- 
man of his gener^ good chara£ler, and he himfelf exprefled 
the moft fincere compunSion for having in an unguarded 
moment of intoxication uttered words which in his full re- 
flection he would not ever have fpoken. He was fentenced 
however to three months imprifonment. 

On the 12th of February, being the lafl: day of Term, the 
folicitor general prayed the judgment of the court of 
King’s Bench upon the Rev, Richard Burgh, James Davis, 
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Jf* Cummins, Thomas Townly M*Can,and John Bourne, 
had been tried and convi<fted for a confpiracy to effect Ji^ir 
own, and the efcape of the other prifoners legally confined 
for debt, and for that purpofe fetting firejo, and attj^pting 
to deftroy the walls of the King’s Bench Prifon ; when they 
v/ere feverallv fcntenced to three years imprifonmeitt, at the 
expiration of which they are to hnd fecurity for their good 
behaviour for three years ; Burgh in two hundred pounds, 
and two fu reties in one hundred poimds each ; and the other 
prifoners in one hundred pounds each, and two fureties in 
fifty pounds each. — On the 25th at half paft fix, the three 
battalions of guards deflined for foreign fervice were drawn 
up on» the parade before the Horfe guards. At feven the 
king, attended the prince of Wales, the duke of York, 
and feveral general and other officers, came down the Mall 
from Buckingham Hpufe. His tnajefty was mounted upon a 
beautiful v/hite charger, and wore a general’s uniform. After 
his majefty had been about half an hour on the parade, the 
battalions pafTcd him by companies, moving to flow time, 
the officers fainting as they paflTed. They then went off by 
Storey’s -gate, and took the road to Greenwich. When the 
whole had paffed, his majefty, with his fuite, fell in the rear 
of the battalions, and accompanied them to the place of their 
embarkation. The march M^'as honoured with the prefence 
of the queen and the three eldeft princeffes. The duke of 
Clarence, in a coach and fix, likewife accompanied the march 
of the battalions. The embarkation took place immediately 
on their arrival at Greenwich.' On the nth of March, be- 
tween feven and eight o’clock, a detachment of the Guards, 
commanded by Col. St. Leger, marched from the parade, in 
St. James’s Park, to the Tower wharf, where they embarked, 
accompanied with Brook Watfon, efq. commiflary general for 
Holland. The privates are all artificers of ability i the non- 
commiffioned have moft of them been upon recruiting parties, 
and are picked men, returned fince the departure of his royal 
highnefs the duke of York. This detachment corripletes the 
number of Guards originally ordered for fervice in Holland. 

Much about the fame time, his majefty’s attorney gene- 
ral dire^^d an attachment to be laid on a fum of money lying 
in the Bank, to the amount of ioo,oool. fterling, in the 
name of Meffrs Bourdieu and Chollet, agents for the French 
Reroblic. 

On the ninth of April, the following difagreeable Informa- 
tion, was received at die fecretaiy of ftates office, from 
Nootka Sound. Mr. Hergcft,, a lieutenant in the Britifh 
NaVy, accompanied by Mr. Gooch, the aftronomer, went on 
ihoie among the natives (who are deferibed by Mr. Mears 
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a%a Very quiet InofFenfive people), and from that description 
having a confidence in them, diey nvent unarmed; the 
favagef, however, had no fooner got them in their poiTefSdn* 
than d*ey fell upon them, and moft inhumanly murdered 
them. An armed party were fent from the (hip but too 
late to be of any fervice, as the two unfortunate gentlemen 
were already murdered, and the horrid favages were prepar- 
ing to broil and eat them. 

On the 13th of May Robert Mackreth, efq. M. P. was 
brought into the court of King’s Bench, purfuant to order, to 
receive judgment for giving a challenge to fir John Scott, 
his majefty’s their folicitor general. After reprobating in 
general terms the practice of duelling, and animadverting on 
the circumftances of this caufe, the court fentenced Mr* 
Mackreth to be fined in the fum of lool. and to be imprifon- 
cd for the fpace of fix weeks in the King’s Bench Prifon. 

On the 27th of the fame month came on before lord 
Kenyon and a fpecial jury, in the court of King’s Bench, 
the trial of Mr. Froft, the attorney, -for feditious words 
fpoken at the Percy coffee-houfe. The attorney general 
addrelTed the court on the part of the profecution ; he then 
called Meffrs. Tate, Savilliac, Yateman, and Bullock, as evi- 
dence for the crown. Mr. Erfkine addrefled the jury in a 
fpeech of great eloquence, on the part of the defendant. The 
jury retired for about an hour and a half, and brought in 
their verdi 61 : — Guilty. The indictment againft Mr. Froft 
ftated, that he, on the 6th of November lail, at the Percy 
coffee-houle, Rathbone Place, made ufe of thefe feditious 
words : « 1 am for Equality; I fee no reafon why one man 
fliould be greater "*than another ; I would have no kiim ; 
and the coriftitiition of this country is a bad one.” On 
the 19th of June, judge Afhurft pronounced the fentence 
of the court againft jV&. Froft. After commenting on the 
heinoufnefs of his offence he fentenced the defendant to be 
imprifoned in Newgate for the fpace of fix months, and 
within that time to ftand in and upon the pillory at Charing 
Crofs, between the hours of twelve and two ; and after the 
expiration of that time, to enter into fecurity for five years, 
himfelf in 500I. and two fureties in 250I. each. Lord Ken- 
yon ordered the defendant to be ftruck off the Roll. 

The fettlement at New South Wales, it would appear, is 
in a very fiourifhing ftate. Governor Philips has brought 
home with him very minute and particular accounts of the 
actual fituation of the colony. By thefe we are informed, 
that the fetders were making very confiderable progrefs ia 
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the cultivation ojF their land, and in rearing of live ito<;k4 
Every fettler had at* leaft one breeding fow, with iheep^ 
goatSj and Other cattle. The pafturage is uncommonjy fine^ 
and in great plenty; and fuch progrefs had been made in 
clearing and cultivating the government lands, that nearly 
two thoufand acres were in corn when the governor left the 
fettltoient, with every appearance of a luxuriant crop. The 
celebrated Barrington is likely to becom^ a man of fomc 
cOnfijquence at laft. His natural talents entitle him -to a 
more refpe6table diftin< 3 ion than that which he enjoyed, and 
we hope he has tafted enough of the bad effedls of vicious 
courfes to abandon them entirely. IVfajor Grofe command- 
ant of the New South Wales corps, and lieutenant governor 
of the fettlement, commands at New South Wales, in the 
abfence of governor Philips. Captain Nepean is fecond in 
command. Governor Philips tells many curious ftories of 
his majefty’s fubjedts in Botany Bay. Barrington is high- 
conftable of the fettlement, and adminifters juftice with a 
moft impartial hand. There is no feverity that will operate 
to the prevention of the natives ftealing one another’s cab- 
bages. ( )ne of the convidls has built a comfortable houfe, 
and has cultivated his fliare of ground to great advantage. 
His time is expired, but he refufes to return to England, 
and actually gives his fliahe of the government provifjon to 
his neighbours, as he is able to live with his family on his 
farm. 

During the month of July, died at Hopetown-hall, near 
Edinburgh, a man of the name of Robertfon, at the furprifing 
age of 137. This modern patriarch had always lived in the 
fam.ily of the lords of that place, whom he ferved in the qua- 
lity of infpetStor of the lead works, four complete genera- 
tions, befides the time elapfed fince the birtli of the prefent 
pofleffor. The funeral was celebrated with a decency that 
does honour to his noble patron, who immediately befpokc 
an elegant monument, with an infeription exprellive of the 
ieal and fidelity of an old and worthy fervant, for the fpace 
of 1X0 years, 

On'the ^oth of Auguft, came on the trial of Mr. Thomas 
Muir, youngef, of Hunterfliill, before the High Court of 
Jufticiary, Edinburgh. He was accufjd of exciting, at dif- 
ferent meetings, denominated Societies for Reform^ by means 
of foditious fj>eeches and harangues, a fpirit of difloyalty and 
^if.ffeftion to the king and the eftabli.hcd government— of 
ad^ifing a nd exhorting p'erfons to purchafe and perufe fediti- 
*ou^ puWications r.nd writings^, calculated to promote a fpirit 
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of difloyalty' and dlfaffe£l:ion among his majefty’s fubje<5ls-T- 
of diftributing or circulating a fjditious writing or publicj^- 
tion of the tendency aforcfiid, or caufmg to diftribute or cir- 
culate fuch ftditious writing or publication— producing 
and reading aloud^ in a public meeting or convocation of 
perfons, a Sditious and inflammatory writing, entitl ed « An 
Addrefs from the Society of United Irifhmen in Dublin to 
<he delegates for promoting a Reform in Scotland,” tending 
to produce in the minds of the people a fpirit of infurrec- 
^ion, and of oppofitioii to the elfabliflied government; 
and publicly approving of, and recommending, in the fiid 
meeting, mis feditious, inflammatory writing. — ^To th^fe* 
charges Mr* Muir pleaded Not Guilty, He fud he had 
nothing tp obferve on the relevancy ; he would trufl: himfjf 
to the jury. He had given in, when Lifl: before the court, 
a written aefence, in which he declared the libel to be falfe, and 
that he would prove that he had all along fupported the con» 
Jlitution, Being afked if he had any other defence, he faid he 
refted upon his own written defence. He had uniformly ad~ 
vifed the people to puifue legal and conftltutional meafires, 
as well as to read all books written upon the great national 
queftion of reform. — rThe jury bcin^ named, Mr. Muir ob*^ 
jeSled to every one of them.' He fiid, that as the gentlemen, 
liowever refpe6table, were all fubferibers of the Goldfmith’s 
Hall Aflbeiation, and had offered a reward for difeovering 
thofe who circulated what they deemed feditious writings., 
they had already prejudged him, and were therefore improp^ 
perfons to pafs upon his aflize.— r I he folicitor general, in 
reply, faid their lordfhips were equally precluded, as both 
they, and every friend to the conftitution, had condemned the 
writings of Paine. — After examining many witnefTes in be- 
half of the profecution, and others on the part of the defend- 
ant, the lord juftice Clerk fummed up the evidence, and com- 
mented with much ftrength of language on the different 
parts of it, but left it to the jury to draw their own conclu- 
fions ; who finding him guilty of the crimes charged, the 
court fentenced him to be tranfported beyond the fcas (to 
iiich place as his majefiy, with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, ftiaJl judge proper) for the fpace of fourteen years. — Mr. 
Muir obferved, that though fome in the court might think 
the fentcnce too lenient, and others too fevere, yet had he 
been carried from the bar to the fcaffold, he would have met 
bis fate with equal coolnefs, fp convinced was he of the juft- 
ice of his conduA. 

At Perth too, the Rev. Fifche Palmer was found guilty of 
writing a feditious hand bUl j and his fentence was feven 
years tranfportation. 

On 
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On the 13th of Sqjtember, at night, prince Adolphus ar- 
rived incog* at the Hanoverian Office, Bury-ftreet, from the 
Britifh Camp before Dunkirk. His royal highnefs flept at 
Mr. Beft’s, in Thatched-court, and next morning fet off to 
fee his royal parents at Kew palace. He came up with his 
helmet on, through which he was cut. One of his eyes was 
hurt by a blow which he received in the engagement. His 
coat alt) bore the marks of the fabre. 

On the 23rd of 0 ( 9 :ober the peace of Birmingham was 
again difturbed, as follows : — Mr. Barrs, linen-draper, one of 
the conftables, called on a perfon named Wood, who keeps 
a little huckfter’s fliop in Lichfield-fteet, for payment of the 
quota he had been aliefled towards the rate for reimburfing 
the fufFerers by the riots in 1791. He pleaded his poverty, 
but, on the conftable telling him he knew he was able to 
pay, and that if he perfifted in his refufal, he muft diftrain his 
• goods; Wood fwore an horrible oath, that if he touched a 
ftick of his property, he would murder him, drawing at the 
fame time a long carving knife. The conftable, alarmed for 
his fafety, prudently retired for further fuccour. In the mean 
time, Wood, to inflame and exafperate a large mob, which 
had now aftembled about his door, reprefen ted the rate as a 
grievous impofition, and the conftable as cxceflively cruel, 
and arbitrary in colle£ting it. The incenfed mob, after pa- 
rading the ftreet with fhouts and hazzas, proceeded to Mr. 
Barr’s houfe, in Temple-row, where they began to throw 
ilrones, &"c. at the doors and windows, the latter of which 
they totally demolifhed. An order was fent to the barracks 
for the troop F, on whofe arrival the mob took flicker in the 
church-yard adjacent, from whence, with ftones and other 
things, they infulted and greatly annoyed the troops. The 
church-yard gates being thrown open, the military rode in 
amongft the mob ; and though the horfes were much incom- 
moded, and fomc a good deal injured by the tomb ftones, 
they dxfperfed the mob about four o’clock in the morning, 
many of whom, in the affray, v/cre dangcroufly wounded ; 
one was killed, and about thirty taken into cuftody, and 
lodged in the dungeon. Next morning an exp'refs was dif- 
patched' to Wolverhampton for two troops of dragoons 
quartered there. They arrived very opportunely about feven 
in the evening, juft as the mob were proceeding to the 
dungeon to enlarge their confederates. 7 he prifon was af- 
(ailed with great fury, with large ftones, brickbats, &c. but 
the keeper and his afliftants wdthin made a vigorous defence, 
by .firing on the mob, one of whom was killed, and feveraj 
dangeroufly wounded. A party of the military, however, ar- 
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^ivmg> the mob took to flight immediately, and the tovm 
was again reftored to peace and fecurit^. 

It is much to be regretted, that fo oad a fpirit, for fbmc 
time paft, has difplayed itfelf at Birmingham, T'koir keen 
and lafting animbfi'ties may do their town and common in- " 
tereft an irreparable injury. The papifts of France were fo 
blinded by bigotry, that they did not fee that the proteftants, 
whom, by repealing the edi(ft of Nantes, they drove from the 
country, would . carry their manufadlures with them : but 
this has long lihee been realifed \ and it (hould ferve for a 
iefibn to every country under heaven. It is devoutly to 
be wifhed” that all commercial men would remember, that 
it is their intereft to preferve harmony and peace ; and that 
quarrels only injure their common concerns. They may 
feel pleafure at feeing a rival go away ; but befides the con- 
fiderations already adduced, it would be ufeful for them to 
refledf for a moment, that the man who leaves England, and 
carries with him his fortune and his fkiil, takes away neither 
the taxes nor the poor ; and that thofe who remain behind 
xnuft pay the one and maintain the other. 

The melancholy intelligence rcfpedling the plaguv*, which 
raged in Philadelphia, was confirmed by ofiiciai notice, figncd 
by governor Clinton, By a private letter there was informa- 
tion, tliat Philadelphia was nearly depopulated. Upwards of 
five thoufand of the inhabitants had fled from thence, to 
avoid the plague, which raged with fiich violence,, fubfequent 
to the 27th of laft September, that upwards of four hundred 
perfons died in the courfe of three days. All bufinefs had fub- 
fided when the laft accounts left Philadelphia, 

On the 27th of November the Rev. William Winterbot- 
ton, found guilty of preaching two feditious f^rmons, was fen- 
tenced for the firft offence to pay a fine of lool. to the kin^-^ 
and to be imprifoned in the New Prifon in Clerkenwell, ia 
the county of Middlefex, for the term of two years j for the 
fecond offence to pay a fine of loal. to the king, and to be 
imprifoned in the New Prifon in Clerkenwell for the term of 
two years, to be computed after the expiration of the firft im- 
prifonment; and at ftie end of his imprifonment t?> give fe- 
curity for his good behaviour far the term of five years, hin>* 
felf in 500I. and two fureties in 250I. each. 

In addition to the other calamities inflifted on mankind, 
at this awful period, a peftilential fever, which is faid firft to 
have appeared at Bulam in Africa, and to have been from 
thence tranfmitted to the French Weft Indies, made the 
greateft havoc at Philadelphia, Upwards of five thoufand of 
the inhabitants fled from thence to avoid the plague, v/hich 
raged witfl fudi violence fubfvK^iicnt to the 27 th of laft Sep- 
tember 
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tcmber, that upwards of five hundred perfons died in tha . 
courfe of three days, fin the month of November, however, 
its violence was much abated ; and by the cold of winter it 
iTtay probably be entirely deftroyed* 

The arrival of a Turkifh ambaflador at our court, in the 
month of December, naturally excited public curiofi ty and 
attention. The political pride, or religious prejudices, of the 
Ottoman Porte, have hitherto prevented it from keeping up 
a regular intercourfe of this nature with the other European 
ftates ; but the crefeent of Mahomet has now been long on 
the wane, and the care we took to hinder its total extinftion, 
may have humbled the arrogance, and awakened the grati- 
tude, of the Grand Signior, Some important commercial 
regulations, it is hoped, may be the effect of this embafly; and 
thus a new inftance will be furnilhed of the beneficial influx 
ence of trade in humanizing mankind, 

During this year, the militia were called out; fortifications 
were ftrengthened ; and the apprehenfions of danger increafed 
preparations for fafety. Thus political warmth, by 
ftrengthening the hands of ininiftry for the prefent, has left 
an example that may palfy the hands of future adminiftrations, 
and even ftiake the foundation of the Britilh government. 

The enormities committed by the French, who threatened 
to fpread democritical licentioufnefs all around them, continu- 
ed in Britain a fpirit of hoftile indignation and refiftance. As 
the feafon advanced, and the winter approached, a benevolent 
project was fet on foot, intended, as has been fuppofed, to 
found the fenfe of the nation on the fubjeft of the war, and, 
by an artful addrefs to the generofity of the people, to lead 
them into a notion that they were its genuine authors and 
patrons. A fubfeription was opened by fome agents of the mir 
niftry, for warm clothing to the Britifh troops ferving on the 
continent. Some called this elemofynary manoeurve, low 
cunning, and even, to a certain degree, unconftitutional, as no 
armed force ought to be maintained without the exprefs con-r 
fent of parliament j and as it was the duty of government to 

f provide all things neceflary for the public fervice at the pub- 
ic expence, and raifed by equitable impofts. Others con- 
fidered it as an homage to the nation of the fame kind with 
that paid by the emperor, and the king of Spain, to their fub- 
je£ls, when, inftead of impofing taxes, they gracioufly ac- 
cepted benevolences or voluntary contributions. 

A great failure happened in many of our great mercantile 
manufadluring houfes'; as appeared, at firft fight, on ac- 
count of the war, which cut off our intercourfe with our 
neareft and greateft cuftomer 5 hut, as others more paradoxi-r 
cally affirmed, through the very extenfipn of frade and mer- 

pantile 
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adventure. Whatever was the caufe of this failure, 
adminiftration, veij properly, endeavoifred to obviate its 
worft efFe< 5 ls by dHrributing, in the way of loan on pledges, 
or depolits of goods, fix millions fterling. This plan had 
the double effeft of preventing much of that calamity which 
muft otherwife have enfued, and of conciliating the attach- 
ment of numbers to the prefent government- 

'I'he following treaties for fubfidies, were entered into, 
during this year between Great Britain and other countries. 
The landgrave of Hefle Caffel, engages to keep in readi- 
nefs for fervice, for the fpace of three years, twelve 
thoufand men. By a treaty with the landgrave of Hefle 
Darmftadt, a corps of three thoufand troops of that country 
is taken into the Britifli pay. By a treaty with the mar- 
grave of Baden, a corps of troops including feven hundred and 
fifty-four men, is likewife taken into the Britifli fervice. 
The treaty with the king of Sardinia, grants to his Sardinian 
majefly the fum of 200,oooL fterling annually, during the 
whole courfe of the war. The treaty with the king of the 
two Sicilies covenants, that his Sicilian majefty (hall unite 
to the forces of his Britannic majefty, in order that he may 
employ them in the Mediterranean, either conjundlly or in 
concert with his own military and naval forces, a body of 
fix thoufand land troops, as well as four (hips of the line, 
four frigate?, and four fliips of war.’* The fubfiftence and 
forage of the faid corps are to be fupplied by this country, as 
foon as it fhall have quitted' the dominions of his Sicilian 
majefty. His Britannic majefty engages to keep a refpecSt- 
able fleet of fliips of the line in the IVlediterraiiean, as long 
as the danger of the Two Sicilies and the operations which 
thcyflioll undertake againft the common enemy fliall require: 
and his faid majefty engages to take fuch arrangements as 
fliall be moft proper for maintaining, either by his own 
forces, or in concert with the other maritime powers engaged 
in this war, a decided fuperiority in that fea, and to provide, 
by this means, for the fecurity of his Sicilian majefty’s do- 
minions.” 

During thi% year alfo, after many petitions had been pre- 
fented to the, houfe of commons from various parts of the 
country, prying for a reform in the parliamentary reprefent- 
ation, Mr. Grey brought forward a petition from the Friends 
cf the People.^ containing an ample detail of the mifehiefs 
which had originated from the corruptions of the legiflative 
body, the baneful effcius of minifterial influence, and of the 
interpofition of the peerage ; and pledging themfelves to 
prove, by the moft irrefragable teftimony, the truth of every 
aflertion contained in the body of this memorial. The part 

V Oh* IL which 
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which Mr. Pitt was called upon to aft, on the prcfent occa^ 
fion, was of a difficult nature, Stigmatifed by his* anitagorrifts 
as a determined apoftate, fufpefted by many of friends ot 
ficklencfs and irrefolution, he was bound either to renounce 
the error in which he had perhfted fo long, or demonftrate 
that the evils likely to enfue from a reform of reprefentation 
were of greater magnitude than any which could be expefted 
from the continuance of the prefent eftabliflied mode of elec- 
tion. Without deviating, however, from the principles he 
bad originally adopted, he difplayed the impropriety of carry- 
ing them into execution at the prefent crifis ; and though he 
did not pretend to queftion the expediency of fome reform- 
ation, yet he fhewed the neceffity of granting with caution, 
and denying with refolutian. 

In whatever afpeft this complicated queftion is viewed, 
the neceffity of circumfpedfion will become more apparent. If 
arbitrary power is to be fhunned on the one hand, licentiouf- 
nefs and aneiichy muft be avoided on the other ; and in en- 
deavouring to remove the ill effefts of an inadequate repre- 
fentation, we ought to be careful to avoid the inftitution of a 
reprefentative body without refpeftability, fuperintended by an 
executive power deftitute of any controling influence. The 

f jerpetual attempts which have been made to poftpone a par- 
iamentary reform furnifli the ftrongeft evidence of its necef- 
fity, and afford the happieft omens of the beneficial confe- 
quences with which it would be attended. While the mem- 
bers of every adminijirniion which has been formed fince the 
revolution, have watched every opportunity to extend the 
power of the crown, they have feized with equal ardour 
every occafion which offered for diininifliing the authority of 
the people. And if, in confcquencc of the fuccefs of their 
machinations, meofures have been carried into efteft under 
the f^nftion of the Houfe of Commons, contrary to the in- 
trrefts, and adverfe to the wifties, of the nation, it muff in-, 
cvitably follow, that that body can no longer be deemed the 
organ by which the general will is convoyed ; and inffcad of 
being regarded as the unbiafled direftors of fovereign autho- 
rity, muft be confidered as the paffive tools of minifterial 
dcfpotifm. So perfeftly well peifuadcd are the enemies of 
reform oi this dilemma, that, without endeavouring to give it 
an anfwcr, they have conftantly aimed at evading the queftion 
by pleading the impropiicty of entering upon the difeuffion, 
or boldly attempting to cut the knot which they cannot un- 
loofe, by denying the principles on which the enquiry i$ 
founded, though congenial to every maxim of Britifh jurif- 
prudence, and every enadlment of Britifh Icgiflation. But 
thaough the ktCr of thefs objeftioiis might have come from 
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the month of Walpole, yet the fuperior fenfe of the nation 
woirhLjUDW turn with difdain from the repetition, and the lu- 
perior vir^e, or more confummate modefty of the preferit 
adminiftration has taught them to reje6l it with equal con- 
tempt. But this concefHoii is attended with no beneficial 
influence; it only furnifhes the means of a more plaufible 
deception, by flattering the people with. the profpc6t of ac- 
quiring privileges wliich cam never be reduced into poffbflion, 
or enjoyed in practice. The enjoyment of rights which are 
founded on the irTimu table principles of truth, are ftill made 
to depend on the fluctuating prejudices and contracted views 
of interefted individuals : but iinprifoned violence will at lail 
have vent, and, unlefs its fury is diverted, muft burft in 
thunder on the head of the opprefl'or. In anfwer to all tlicfe 
arguments in favour of a reform, it may, however, be urged, 
that its advocates confliantly refer to an ideal era of perfection 
to which the conftitution never attained, and which never 
exided but in the conceptions of thefe poyeCtors. They 
complain of the inifchicfs which the prefent f^lem produce.^, 
but have they duly confidered whether thefe inconveniencics 
are not rather to be afciibed to the necelVary imperfection of 
every human inftitution, than to the corruj)tio!i of minifters, 
or the prerogatives of the crown? Can thev produce anv 
form of political inftitution which can b_" experimentally 
fhewn to have produced fj much good, with fo finall a por- 
tion of evil, as the conftitution at prefent eftablifhed? — Fhe 
neceflity of a reform is generally allowed ; anJ in order to 
juftify a claim of relief, the nature of the grievance ought to 
be diftinCtly propofed, and the remedy to be applied fpxifi- 
cally ftated. 

On the i -^th of January, Mr. Margaret, ac- 
cufed of different feditlous pra^Sdices, was tried A. D. 1794. 
before the High Court of Jufticiary, at Edin- 
burgh. After a long trial, the jury found him guilty, and' 
he was fentenced to fourteen years tranfportation beyond 
the feas. Before he went to be tried, a great crowd aflTembled 
at his lodgings in Leith-ftreet about ten o’clock, and he was 
conducted with a wreath or arch held over him, with inferip-*- 
lions of Reafon^ Liberty^ Parliamentary Refor?n^ and the like. 
About the middle of the North Bridge, however, the caval- 
cade was met by the lord provoft, fheriff, conftabies, peacc- 
pificers, &c. and immediately difperfed. The arch was <Je- 
moliftied, and its fupporters were taken into cuftody. A 
preflgang attended to affift the peace officers. Mr. Margaret 
then walked to the court, efcorted by the lord provoft and 
-theriffs, and no difturbance pnfued. 

2 0/1 
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On the 9th of February,, the arrival of the Swallow Pacfkef 
at Torbay, with the m6ft noble marquis Cornwallis gnclfvart 
of his fuite, v/as announced at the India Houfe^ Swal- 

low left Madras the loth of Oftober, when all the prefiden- 
cies and pofleffions of the company were in an unexampled 
Hate of profperity ; five lacks of Pagodas had been fent to 
Bengal from Madras, and there were ftill five lacks remain- 
ing in the treafury of Fort St, George. Tippoo Saib had 
made all his payments. 

On the loth of March, came on, before the High Court 
of Jufticiary, the trial of Jofeph Gerald, efquire, late of 
Bloomfbury fquare, London, The acculation, at the inftance 
of the lord advocate of Scotland, charged him with being a 
member of a feditious affociation, called The Britijh Con^ 
vention^^' which met at Edinburgh in November and Decem- 
ber laft ; and that on the 21 ft and 28th of November he 
made addrefles of a feditious nature to the members of the 
faiJ convention. The indidlmcnt alfo charged Mr. Gerald 
v/ith Being prefent in the convention, when the magiftrates 
and flier ifr went to difperfe the members, I'he libel was re- 
ftridfed to an arbitrary punifliment. When the court mety 
before the libel was read over, Mr. Gerald objected to the 
lord juftice Clerk fitting on the bench. Upon this his lord- 
Ihip rofe, and lord Henderland took the chair. Mr. Gerald 
then prefented a v/ritten minute, containing the fpecific ob- 
jedlions to his lordfliip’s fitting on the bench, and the faebs 
which he offered to prove in fupport of thefe oNedtionS., 
"I'hey were, that his lordfhip had prejudged his caiile ; inal- 
much as, fome time fince,when in the houfe of Mr. Rochead 
of Inverleith, he faid, What would they think of fending 

Margarot to. Botany Bay>and giving him a whipping alfo?’*' 
He dehred that this minute might be entered in the records 
of the court. — Their lordlhips, in general, were of opinion, 
that the objedlion was not well founded, for the words alluded 
to were merely part of a converfation at table; and could 
any man fuppofe, that fiach language could have any influence 
upon a judicial procedure? Would it be proper to give force 
to fuch a charge, founded on a few loofe words, and not at 
all connedted wiA the bufinefs of the writ, nor delivered iiv 
the capacity of a judge ? If fuch objedbions were to be tole- 
rated, they might be attended with the moft dangerous con- 
fequcnces. It was throwing an indignity upon the court, 
and was intended as a foul afperfon. upon the charadier of 
tl^at refpeftable and learned judge, who was vice prefident 
of the court, and who added honour to the bench. Suppofo 
tiiat fuch words really had beeo- fpoken, how could they tend 

to 
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t© prejudice the caufe of Mr. Geraldj^when it remained with 
try him ? One of their lordmips remarked, that the 
charge a^infl: the defendant, if true, was highly aggravated 
by the ill-founded charge he had now made upon that re- 
fpeftable judge; and, if a verdict were found againft him by 
the jury, he would not fay but he might confuler fourteen yearf 
iranfportation as too fmall a punifhment to be infl idled. In 
the cafe of Mr. Margarot, he hefitated much whether four- 
teen years ought to be the punifhment, or whether one more 
fevere fliould be impofed ; for, he confidered the pondudt d 
that perfon, in the courfe of his trial, as highly reprehenfible. 
7'he accufation which the defendant now made might origi- 
nate in malice. Their Jordfliips refumed the coniideration 
of the objedlion, and were of opinion that it was irrelevant, 
and ought to be rejedled. Upon this the lord chief juflic^ 
Clerk was called to the chair. The indidfcrnent was then 
read over, to which the defendant pleaded Not Guilty, Mr. 
Gillies then addreffed the court in defence of Mr. Gerald- 
T'he pleadings on both Tides continued till eleven o’clock at 
night, v/hen the jury withdrew, and brought in a verdidt 
next morning at eleven o’clock, unanimoufly finding the Pan-^ 
ncl Guilty,^ v/hen the lords paffed fentence of banifhment be- 
yond the Teas for the fpace of fourteen years 

On the 5th of April, lord Cornwallis was prefented with 
the freedom of the city of London, which the court cf mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, had unanimoufly voted to his 
lordfhip, oir the happy conclufion of the late war in India. 
After the ufiial oath was adminiflrered at the Manfion Houfe, 
Mr. Chamberlain Wilkes addreffed the noble marquis on his 
meritorious condudl in the Eafl:. A very magnificent enter- 
tainment was provided by the lord inayor. I'he tables were 
decorated with a number of emblematical ornaments. From 
triumphal arches, warlike trophies, and different figures were 
fufpended. At the principal table v/ere two hiftorical pic- 
tures in variegated fanding, of the delivery of the hoftages 
from the Sultan to marquis Cornwallis, and in the key ftone 
of an ornamental and very elegant arch, the arms of his lord- 
fhip united with the arms and fupporters of J/ondon. 7Te 
front of the Manfion HouL was illuminated in a fuperior 
ffyle ; and on the centre, between the two columns, was ia- 

^ Mr. Gerald was born in the Weft Indies, where he inherited confi- 
dcrable property. His firft refidence in this country was under the ro<f 
ol Dr. Parr, with whom he remained for a nuiubcr of years. W'^hen he 
left the care (.f his learned inftru^fr'r, he returned to the Weft Indi^-s, 
where he married, and where his wife now rclides. liy this iad\ he had 
fwochiliren, who are now alive, and at fchool in this counwy. Mr, 
Gerald is at tins time no more than thirty-four years of a^c. 

3 troduCfj 
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troduced a very large and exquifitely well painted tnvnfpa- 
rency, of the delivering the two fons of the SultaivJ>^4«'*^e 
ambaliador to the noble marquis Cornwaliis^ feveral 

figures as large as life, executed by Mr. Singleton, under the 
direction of Mr. Powell. 

On the 2nd of May, Mr. Stone, a coal-merchant, of 
Rutland-ftreet, Xhames-ftreet, was taken up on a charge of 
high treafon 5 and, after various examinations was committed 
to Newgate for trial. 

On the 1 2th of May, the following melTage from his ma- 
jefty was prefent^d to the houfe of commons. His ma- 
jelty having received information that the feditious pradfices 
which have been fomc time carried on by certain focieties in 
London, in correfpqndence with focieties in different parts 
of the country, have lately been purfued with iiicreafed adfi- 
vity and holdnefs, and have been avowedly diredted to the 
objedi: of afl’embling a'" pretended general cor^vention of the 
people, in contempt and defiance of the authority of parlia*- 
ment, and on principles fubverfive of the cxiifing laws and 
conftitution, and diredtly tending to the Introdudfion of that 
fyftem of anarchy and confufion which has fatally prevailed 
in France, has given directions for feizing the books and pa- 
pers of the faid focieties in London, which have been feized 
accordingly; and thefe books and papers appearitig to contain 
matter of the gre.i^eft importance to the public intereft, his 
majefty has given orders for laying them before the houfe of 
Commons ; and his majefty recommends it to the houfe to 
confider the fame, and to take fuch meafures thereupon as 
may appear .to be neceftary for effcdlually guarding agaiaft 
the further profccution of thefe dangerous dcfigns, and for 
preferving to his majefty’s fubjedts the enjoyment of the 
bleftings derived to them- by the conftitution happily efta- 
bliftied in thefe kingdoms.” 

In confequence of this meflage, Mr. Pitt, on the i6th,der- 
canted on the danger which threatened the conftitution of 
this cciuntry, and the meditated dcftrudlion of laws, liberty, 
and property. It called, he faid, for the immediate inteifc-. 
rence of parliament ; and he was forry to fay, that the exi- 
gency of the cafe appeared to be fo urgent, as to require one 
of the ftrongeft meafures which it was in the power of that 
houfe to adopt ; a meafure, which for a while deprived the 
fubj rdf of one .of his deareft rights ; but a right which, for 
the fafety of the whole, would, he trufted, for a fhort time 
fee cheerfully refigned. What he alluded to were the benefits 
of the Habeas Corpus Adf^ the fufpenfion of which he then, 
m efFedf, propofed, by moving for leave to bring in a bill 
to empower his majefty to fccure and detain fuch perfons 

as 
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^ Ills majefty may fufpe£l of confpiring againft his perfon 
Mr. Fox and foieral other members 
oppo^dult motion at great length, on the ground that the 
neceihty of wie cafe did not call for fuch a meafure. From 
the revolution,” faid they to the complete defeat of the 
pretenfions of the houfe of Siuari^ the wifdom of our an- 
ceftors did not deem the exiftence of a zealous, powerful, 
and indefatigable Jacobite party a fulHcient reafon, without 
overt adfs of rebellion, or acfual exifting confpiracy, for fub- 
jedfing the perfonal liberty of the whole kingdom to the will 
of a few individuals.” The neceffity and expediency of the 
incafure were warmly defended by Mr. Burke, and other able 
fpeakers. The bill therefore, in a few days, pafTed both 
houfes, and received the royal aflent. 

In the mean time Mr. D. Adams, formerly clerk in the 
Auditor’s office, and Lcretary to the focicty for Conftitutional 
Information, and Mr. Hardy, fecretary to the London Cor- 
refponding Society, were taken into cuftody. 'Fhe Rev, Je- 
remiah Joyce, private fecretary to lord Stanhope, and tutor to 
lord Mahon, was alfo fecured; and foon afeer, Mr. Thelwall, 
political ledurevy Mr. Bouncy, Mr. Richter, Mr. Lovatt, 
and Mr. Horne I'ooke. On the 19th of May, after exami- 
nations before the privy council, thefe fix were committed to 
the I'owcr, charged with high treafon, I'hc prifoners were 
conducted to feparate apartments. The Rev. Mr. Joyce 
was put into the houfe of the head gaoler, Grauz, guarded 
by two wardens, and two foldiers outfidc the door ; and ho 
perfon on any account was permitted to have accefs to him. 
Citizen TT)oke was condufled to the houfe of the head 
gaoler, Kinghorn, with the fame guard. Thelwall, whofe 
refilcfs conducSI caufed great uneafinefs in the mind of 
'I'imms, the meflenger, was fent to the apartments formerly 
occupied by the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots. Lovatt 
and Richter were put into different ftrong apartments in the 
White Tower. Bonney was conducted to an apartment in 
the eaft wing, with the fame orders and guard, Tookc was 
in high fpirits, and expreffed his thanks to the executive go- 
vernment, for the care they took of the health of him and his 
companions, in providing them with country lodgings, Bon- 
laey was alfo in good fpirits, Joyce and Richter were feverely 
and fenfibly affeded, and wept bitterly. 'I'helwall was par- 
ticularly riotous and impertinent, bravado'ng every thing, 
an.d treating every perfon with contempt. 

About this time accounts were received of lord Macart- 
ney’s fife arrival, and moll honourable reception, at the coui t 
of Pekin. His loidlhip arrived on board the Lion man of 
war, accompanied by the .Jackall brig, and company’s fhlp, 
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Hindoflan^ at Macao, about the middle of June. His lord-n 
ihip did not immediately land; but fir George a 

his fon, a remarkably accomplilhed young ma^ and emi- 
nently converfant in the Chinefe language, w^nt on Jhorc, 
with Mr. Brown^ Mr. Irwincy and Mr. yackfon. Lord 
Macartney afterwards proceeded on his embafly, and 
reached Limpo, on the coaft of China, a little to the fouth- 
ward of the Yellow River. Two mandarins of thehigheft 
order went oh, to pay him the £ril: writ, and communicate 
the imperial welcome. His lordihip returned their vifit, on 
ihore. He then proceeded with his flafF and fuite, civil and 
militarj, in boats, up the Yellow River, on his way to Pe- 
kin. The forms of audience being adjufted in the moft ho- 
nourable manner for the Britifh embafly, his lordfhip was 
received by the emperor with the highefl; marks of diflinc- 
tion and refpe6l; and had the honour of being feated on the 
left hand of his majejiy. The piefents, which are fuperior 
in value and variety to any that have ever been known on 
fimilar occafions, were mofl: gracioufly received, and the 
bufinefs of the embafly was commenced, with the fairefl: ap- 
pearance of the mofl: favourable iflue, and the cflabliihment 
of folid and extenfive advantages to Great Britain. Tlie Uon 
and jackall liad returned to Macao ; and the Hindoftan was 
daily expefted from the ifland of Chufan. Lord Macartney 
waste come by land from Pekin to Canton, where a inert 
magnificent houfe was preparing for his reception. What 
an mtcrefling journey— one thoufand miles through China 1 


CHAP. IV. 

Literature^ ArU^ and Sciences. 

E ngland may be looked upon as another word for the 
feat of learning and the mufes. Her great Alfred cultivat- 
ed both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbarifm and igno- 
rance overfpread the reft of Europe ; not has there fince his 
time been wanting a continual fucceflion of learned men, who 
have diftinguifheB themfelves by their writings or ftudies. 
In the dark ages, Roger Bacon was a prodigy of learning, 
and natural philofophy. 'He was a forerunner in fcience to 
the great Bacon, lord Veruiam, as the latter was to Sir Ifaac 
Newton. He lived under Henry III. and died at Oxford 
aboiit the year 1204. Chaucer, the father of Englifh poetry, 
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rtos the brighteft ornament of the court of Edward IIL His 
ITaies abound with much trde humour, and plea-* 
fantry, i>^had, however, many difad vantages to ftruggle 
with, from which his contemporaries were in a great mea- 
fure free. William the Conqueror had attempted to extirpate 
the Englifh tongue. The Norman language was ordered 
to be ufed in all public writings, and taught in all public 
fchools. It was alfo the diale£l: of the court. That badge 
of llavery was only abolilhed by Edward III. It had continu- 
ed almoft three hundred years. Chaucer had therefore to 
create, or at leaft to form a new dialect. This circumftance 
ought always to be attended to in contemplating the writings 
of our venerable bard ; as it alone can account for, that prodi- 
gious difference obfervable, after all his diligence, between the 
progrefs of Englifli manners, and of the Englifh language. 
Had things continued to proceed in their natural order, Chau- 
cer’s ftyle would now have been nearly as intelligible as that 
of Shakfpeare. 

Since the reformation, England rcfembles a galaxy of lite- 
rature, and it is but doing juftice to the memory of Cardinal 
Wolfey, though otherwife a dangerous and profligate minifter, 
to acknowledge that both his example and encouragement 
laid the foundation of the polite arts, and greatly contributed 
to the revival of claflical learning in England. Queen Eli- 
zabeth advanced many perfons of confummate abilities to high 
^-anks, both in church and ftate; but fhc feems to have conli- 
dered their literary accomplifliments to have been only fecon- 
i^ary to their civil. Iji this fhe (hewed herfelf a great politi- 
cian, but (he would have been a more amiable queen had fhc 
rai fed genius from obfeurity; for though fhe was no ftrangcr 
to Spencer’s mufe, fhe fuffered herfelf to be fo much impofeJ 
upon by a t.iffelefs minifter, that the poet languifhed to death 
in obfeurity. Though file tailed the beauties of the divine 
Shakfpeare, yet we know not that they were diflinguifhed by 
any particular acSls of her munificence; but her parlimony was 
nobly fupplied by her favourite the earl of Effex, the politefl 
fcholar of the age, and his friend the earl of Southampton^ 
who were liberal patrons of genius. 

Queen Elizabeth herfelf was truly and fubftantially learn- 
ed, having fludied the befl ancient as well as modern authors, 
and being an uncommon miftrefs of the Greek and Romaji 
tongues. The confinement and perfccutions of her youth 
afforded fcope for the acquifition of eminent intelle<5lual at- 
tainments ; and Roger Afcham was one of her preceptors. 
How well (killed fhe was in the Greek language, wasmani- 
fefl from her writing a comment on Plato, and from her 
tranflating into Latin a dialogue of Xenophon, two orations 
3 
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of Ifocrates, and a pjay of Euripides. Into Englifc. 
trandated Plutarch dfe Curiofitate. Her verfions 
authors into her own tongue were Boethius's Co^ilMation of 
Philofophy, SaJluii^s Jugurthine wBr^ and part^of Horace’s 
Art of Poetry. With her general learning, Qiiecn Elizabeth 
united an uncommon readinef? in fpeaking the Latin lan- 
guage; a talent which fome very good fcholars do not pofltfs; . 
though it was more frequent in that age than it is in the pre- 
fent. This talent {he difplayed in three orations ; one deliver- 
ed in the univerfity of Cambridge, and two in the univerfity 
of Oxford. An extraordinary inflance of her ability in this 
w’ay was exhibited in a rapid piece of eloquence with which 
ihe interrupted an infolent amhafi'ador from Poland. Hav- 
ing ended her oration, fhe lion-like riling," fay the hiffo- 
rians, diunted the malapert orator no lefs with b.cr {lately poi t 
and maieftic departure, than with the tartnefs of her princely 
checks;" and turning to the train of her attendants, faid, 
God’s death ! my loj ds, I have been forced this day to fcoure 
up my old Latin that hath long lain rufting." By her con- 
temporaries Elizabeth has been highly extolled fur her poe- 
try; but this mu ft be fet down to the ilattery of the age. 

The reign of James I. was dilHnguilhcd by the labours of 
many errJnent authors, both in profe and verfe, but moftly 
in a bad tafte. 7'hat propenfity to falfe wht and fuperfluous 
oriiament, w’hich v/e have fo frequently occafion to regret in 
the writings ot Shakfpeare, and which feems as infeparabjy 
conn<.»£«:ed with the revival, as fimplicity is with the origin of 
letters^ inftdled the whole nation. 7‘he pun was common in 
the pulpit, and the quibble was propagated from the throne. 
Hooker’s Ecdefwjlual Polity^ however, Camden’s Annals of 
Alhiceri ElixCibcth^ Raleigh’s Hijiory of the IP^orld^ and the 
tranflation of the bible now in ufe, are ftriking proofs of the 
improvement of our language, and of the progrefs of Englifh 
profe. Upon the whole, therefore, it cannot be denied, that 
Engli/h learning is under obligation to James I. though, as 
he had a very pedantic tafte himfelf, he was the means of dif- 
fufing a fimilar tafte among his fubje<S{:s. His fon Charles 1. 
had a tafte for the polite arts, efpeciaiiy fculpturc, painting, 
and architedlure. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, 
Inigo Jones, and other eminent artifts; fo that, had it not 
been for die civil wars, he would probably have converted his 
court and capital into a fecond Athens; and the colledfions 
he made for that purpofe, confidering his pecuniary difEcult- 
ies, were ftupendous. Charles and his court had little or no 
relifti for poetry; but fuch was his generofity in encouraging 
genius and merit of every kind, that he increafed the falary 
of his poet laureat, the famous Ben Jonfon, from lOO marks 
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^^oo/. per annum, and a tierce of Spanifh wine; which 
fuJl^-ir^iStinued to this day. • 

T'he reigh*^ Charles II. was chiefly diftingui/hed by the 
.^eat proficien^ to which it carried natural knowledge, efpe- 
cialiy by the inftitution of the RopI Society. The king was 
a good judge of thofe ftudies, ana though irreligious hiinfelf^ 
England never more abounded with learning and able divines 
than in hie reign. He loved painting and poetry, but was 
far more muni^cent to the former than the latter. 'Fhe in- 
comparable Paradife Loft by Milton, was piiblifhed in his 
reign, but was not read or attended to in proportion to its 
merit; though it was far from being difre^iarded fo much as 
has been commonly apprehended. The reign of Charles II, 
notwiihftanding the bad tafte of his court in feverai of the 
polite arts, by fome is reckoned the Auguftan age in England, 
and is dignified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hooke, Sy- 
denham, Harvey, Temple, Tillotfon, Barrow, Butler, Cow- 
ley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. Sir Chrifto- 
pherWren introduced a more general regularity, than had 
ever been known before in architecture. Nor was fit 
Chriftopher Wren merely diftinguiflied by his llcill as an ar- 
ch! tc6f. His knowledge was very extenfive, and his difeo- 
^’eries in philofophy and mechanics, contributed much to the 
-reputation of the new eftablifticd Royal Society. A vari- 
cty of knowledge,” fays a judicious writer, “proclaims the 
“ univerfality, a multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. 
Paul’s the greatnefs of Sir Chriftoplier’s genius. So many 
great architects as were employed on St. Peter’s have not 
left upon the whole a more perfect edifice than this work of 
a fingle mind. The nobleft temple, the largeft palnce, end 
the iTioft fumptuous hofpital, in fuch a kingdom as Britain, 
are all the works of the fame hand. He reftored London, 
and recorded its fall. He built about fifty pariih churches, 
and deligned the monument'^.” 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of 
William III. Newton, leaving behind all former aftronomers, 
furveyed more fully, and eftablifhed by demonftration that 
harmonious fyftem of the univerfe, which had been difeovered 
by Copernicus ; and Locke, no lefs wonderful in his walk, 
untwifted the chain of human ideas, and opened a vifta into 
the myfterious regions of the mind. To him we owe the 
difeovery that all our ideas are acquired by fenfation and re^ 
flection^ and confequently that we brought yione into the world 
with us. The philofophy of Newton, all founded on experi- 
ment and denionftration, can never be fufiiciently admired; 
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and it particularly merits the attention of every gentleman*, 
an acquaintance 'vfith the principle of gravitation 
theory of light and colours^ would be fufficient ftamp an in- 
delible mark of i^orance on the moll refpeAable chara£l:er. 

Under the aufpices of queen Anne^ learning and the polite 
^rts were much improved. Many of the e;reat men^ who had 
figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and ^William, were ftiJI 
alive and in the full exercile ot their fiiculties, when a new 
race fpruiig up, in the republic of learning and the arts. Ad- 
difon, Prior, Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Shaftefbury, Arbuth- 
not, Congreve, Steel, Rowe, and many other excellent wri- 
ters both in verfe and profe, need but to be mentioned to be 
admired; J^nd the Engiifh were as triumphant in literature 
as in war. Xo the fweetnefs of W'aller, and the llrength of 
£)enham, Pope has added a compafs of verfe, and an energy' 

. that is entirely his own. He made the vcrfification of Dryden 
his model. And if his compofitions have not all the fire of 
the Alexander's fcaji^ the eaJfy vigour of the Ahfakm and 
AehitopheU or the animated flow of the fables of his mailer, 
the colledled force and liner polilh of his numbers, a nicer 
choice of words, and a more delicate and jull, though lels 
hold imagery, entitle them to aU the praife that can pollibly 
belong to an emulous imitator. T\\^\Rape of the Lock^ the 
Eloife to Abelard^ AleJJiah^ and the EJfay on Man^ are the 
finell poems of their kind in any modern li^nguao'c. 

Swift had gi\'en perlpicuity and concifenefs to the clouded 
redundancy of Clarendon, and compadlnefs to the loole, 
though harmonious periods of Temple ; but it was left to Addi- 
ic)n to furnilh elegance and grace, and to enchant us with all 
the magic of humour, and dl the attradlivc charms of natural 
and moral beauty. He wrote the moll admired papers in the 
Spectator, Taticr, Guardian, and other publications of the 
feme kind. In thofe papers he has difeufled an infinite vari- 
ety of fubjedls, both comic and ferious, and has treated each 
happily, that one would think he had lludied that alone. 
Our language is more indebted to him, not only for words 
and phrafes, but for images, than to any other writer in profe. 
If his ftile has any fault, it is want of force. I'his defedl in 
our prole conpofition was fupplied by lord Bolinbroke, who 
has united llrength with elegance, and energy and elevation 
with grace. It is not polHble to carry farther the beauty and 
force of oiir multifarious ton c;;ue, without endangering the one 
or the other. The earl of Chellerfield is perhaps more ele- 
gantly corredl, and gracefully eafy, but he wants the fmews 
of his mailer; and if Johnfon, on feme fubjcdls, appears to 
have niore force than Bolingbroke, he is often dellitute of 
•ale. His periods are too artificially arranged, and his words 
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foretimes too remote from common ufe. Sterne excels as a 
fei?^iiri^xnl writer ; and the Ackjenturej' oi Dodtor Hawkef- 
worth is not inferior to the Rambler of Dr. Johnfon. I 
.fhall conclude ttiis chapter with the following fonjiet on the 
progrefs of the Englifh language, 

“ When firfl; the infant left the Saxon (hore, 

‘‘ Rude was her voice and homely her array. 

Till Chaucer to the wanton court her bore, 

Where jefts and wiles flic learnt and am’rous play^ 

“ Then Spencer’s cell the damfcl did explore, 

Who deck’d her locks with Latian dowrets gay; 

** And taught tochaunt the vilionary lay, 

With fancy’s treafures fraught and wifdom’? lore. 

“ What dreams of fancy for^tli’d her youthful bred, 

When Shakfpearci led her to th’ inipafiion’d fcenel 
‘‘ She hoped no more: till in her Milton bled, 

Who drength anjd beauty gave her to convene, 

“ ]n heavenly arms and heavenly fplcndor dred^ 

She rofe a cherub thro’ the blue ferene^.” 


CHAP. V. 

SCOTLAND. 

iualcdontans — PiHs — Scots — Ballol and Bruce — ConduSf tf 
Edward /. of England — The Scots invade England-^ 
Edward defeats the Scots^ and takes the cajilcs of Dun^ 
har^ Roxburgh^ and Edinburgh. 

T he Caledonians, who probably derived their origin from 
the adjacent country of Gaul, were the firft inhabitants of 
Scotland. The Pidts undoubtedly were the Britons, who 
were forced northwards by the Belgic Gauls, above fourfeore 
years before the defeent of Julius Caefar ; and who fettling ia 
Scotland were joined by great numbers of their countrymen, 
that were driven northwards by the Romans: The Scots, 
moft probably, were a nation of adventurers from the ancient 
Scythia, who had ferved in the armies Sn the continent, and, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name 
to the country, I'he Scots and Pidts long continued fepa- 
rate, and the hand of nature had contributed to mark the dif- 
tiiidlion. The former were the men of the hills, and the lat- 
ter thofe of the plains f. At length Kenneth II. about the 
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middle of the ninth century, completely fubdued the Pi^5, 
and united into on^} n.onarchy the wholq country, fr^rn /jhe 
wall of Adrian to the northern ocean, when his kingdom be- 
came known by its prefent name. 4 

The hiftory of Scotland may properly be divided into four 
periods. The firft reaches from the origin of monarchy, 
to the reign of Kenneth 11. The fccond from Kenneth’s con- 
queft of the Pi<Sts, to the death of Alexander III. The third 
extends to the death of James V. Tl'hc laft, from thence to the 
acceffion of James V’l. to the crown of England. The firft 
period is the region of pure (able and conjefiurc, and ought 
to be totally neglecSled, or abandoned to the induftry and cre- 
dulity of antiquaries. Truth begins to dawn in the fecond 
period, with a light, feeble at firll, but gradually increafing. 
in the third period, the hiftory of Scotland, chiefly by means 
of records preferved in England, becomes more authentic: 
not only are events related, but their caufes and efFefls ex- 
plained ; the charadlers of the aftors arc difplayed; the man- 
ners’of the age deferibed; the revolutions in the conftitution 
pointed out : and here every Scotfman Ihould begin not to 
readonly, but to ftudy the hiftory of his country. 

After Kenneth II. the fixty-ninth Scottifti king, 
A. b. 8 S 3 . according to tradition, had obtained, as 1 have already 
obferved, a complete victory over the Pidls, and 
united into one monarchy the whole country at prefent 
known by the name of North Britain, the Scots became 
more formidable. Having lefs bufinefs on their hands at 
home, they were always ready to join the Englifti malecon- 
tents, and made frequent incurfions into the bordering coun- 
ties. In. one of thefe cxcurfions, William, king of Scotland, 
was taken prifoner*, and Henry 11. as the price of his liberty, 
not only extorted from him an exorbitant ranfom, and a pro-, 
mife to furrender the places of greateft ftrength in his domi- 
nions, but compelled him to do homage for his whole king- 
dom. Richard I. a more generous but Icfs politic prince 
than his fiither, folemnly renounced his claim of homage, 
and abfolved William from the other hard conditions which 
Henry had impofed. The crown of Scotland was therefore 
again rendered independent, and the northern potentate only 
did homage for the fiefs which he enjoyed in England, (a cir- 
cumftance which has occafioned many miftakes, and- much 
difpute among hiftorians) in the fame manner as tfic king of 
England himfelf fwore fealty to the French monarch, for the 
fiefs which- he inherited in P'rance. But on the 
I>. 12S6. death of Alexander III. near a century after the 
captivity of William, Edward L availing himfelf 
1 of 
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the fituSdon of affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of fj- 
Tereignty which had been renounced byfeichard. 

This is the real ftate of the controverly concerning the in- 
depency of Scotland, which took its rife about this time, and 
in the following manner. As Alexander left no male iffue, 
nor any defeea^ant except Margaret of Norway, his grand- 
daughter, who did not long furvive him, the right of fuccef- 
lion belonged to the defeendants of David, earl of Hunting- 
don, third Ton of king David I. th^.t line two illuftrious 
competitors for the crown appeared. Robert Bruce, fon of 
Ifabel, earl David’s fecond 4am»hter; and John Baliol, grand- 
fon of Margaret, the eldeft datighter. According to the rules 
of fucceflion now eftablifhed, Baliol’s right was preferable: 
he would fucceed as the reprefentative of his mother and 
grand-mother; and Bruce’s plea of being one degree nearer 
the common flock, would be difregarded. But in that age 
the queflion appeared no lefs intricate than important: the 
fentiments of men were divided: each claim was fupported b^ 
a powerful fadlion; and arms alone, it was feared, muft ter- 
minate a difpute too weighty for the laws to decide. 

In this critical fituation the parliament of Scotland, in order 
to avoid the miferies of civil war, embraced the dangerous re- 
folution of appealing to Edward I. He was accordingly cho- 
fen umpire, and both parties agreed to acquiefee in his decree* 
Now it was that this ambitious and enterprifing prince, al- 
ready mafter of Wales, refblved more determinedly to mak® 
hirnfelf lord of the whole ifland of Britain, by reviving his 
obfeure claim of feudal fuperiority over Scotland. Under 
pretence of examining the queflion with the ut- 
moft folemnity, he fummoned all the Scottifh ba- A, D. izgr. 
rons to attend him in the caflle of Norham, a 
place fituatcd on the fouthern bank of the Tweed; and hav- 
ing gained fome, and intimidated others, he prevailed on all 
who were prefent, not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the two 
competitors for the fucceflion, to acknowledge Scotland a 
fief of the Englifh crown, and fwear fealty to him as their 
fovereign or liege lord.^ 

Notwithftanding all the arts and power of Edward, there 
is great reafon to believe that he did not carry his point 
without ftrong oppofition. We are told that the bifliop of 
Glaf^ow, particularly, in one of the meetings, made a didlinc- 
ti on between Edward’s quality as umpire, which he was ready 
to acknowledge, and that of being lord paramount of Scot- 
land, which, he faid, was an unjuft, abfurd, and new-invented 
claim. We know not whatefFc<Sl this prelate’s boldnefs pro- 
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duced, farther than -that Ed^vard grew verj’ caut^Jus in hid 
proceedings. Thou^^h the decilion lay in his own Lreaft^ 
yet he thought proper to proceed by comm flioncrs ; and he 
promifed to grant letters-patent, declaring t^at fentence 
ihould be given in Scotland. It had been all along forefeen, 
that the great difpute would lie between Baliol and Bruce. 
Though the plea of Gumming was thought fri’/olous, yet he 
was a party of too much confideration to be entirely difre- 
garded; and he agreed ."acjtly to rcllgn it in favour of Baliol. 
Edward accordingly made iiim the compliment of joining him 
with Baliol, in nominating /o^ty commiflioners. Bruce 
was to name forty more, and the names of the fourfcore 
were to be given to Edward in three days ; upon which he 
was to add to them twenty-four of his own nomination. Thus 
the whole board of c o mm ifli oners, or, as they are called, 
tryers, was to confift of an hundred and fourperfons, vvhofc 
names were given to Edward on the fifth of June. He 
left the place, and time of meeting, to their own option. 
They imanimouily pitched upon Berwic, becaufe it lav 
within the confines of Scotland ; but difagreeing as to the 
time, Edward fixed their meeting to the lecond of Auguft 
following,. On the eleventh of June, the regents of Scotland, 
who feem hitherto to have a6i:ed in confequence of their ori- 
ginal appointment by the Hates, upon the death of Alexander 
the Third, refigned their commiilions to the king \ but he 
returned them, with powers to a£f in his name , and no- 
minated the bi/hop of Caiihnefsto be chancellor of Scotland, 
but joined with him in commifiion Walter de Hamondef- 
ham, an Engliiliman, one of his own fecretaries. The 
twelfth, thirteentli, and fourteenth of June were fpent in 
the cliancellor, the regents, the chief nobility, tlie magiflrates, 
the governors of forts in Scotland, and other Scotchmen, 
taking an oath of allegiance to Edward. 

When we conlider the impetuous temper of that prince, 
it is eafy to perceive, that this procefs did not go entirely to 
his mind. Many of his own great men, the earl of Glouccfter 
in particular, were, by no means, fond of feeing his power 
already too great, increafed by the acquifition of Scotland, 
at which they knew he ultimately aimed. He clilliked the 
promife he had made for pronouncing fentence in Scotland \ 
nor were the letters-patent for that purpofe made out till the 
twelfth of June, which was fix days after the congrefs at 
Berwic was agreed on. He thought this was a matter of fo 
much importance, that, after having buried his mother, who 
jdied in the intermediate time, he removed, together with the 
commifiioners, on the third of July, to Berwic, where he 
made a protelfation, in which he declared, That though 
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i)e4*^grlbted tiat the affair of the Oiould be tried 

in S(^anA yet me did not the«by to prejudice the 

right whi^^ in the like, or any other cafe, to exercife 
juftice iiiNSngland hereafter, touchings affairs which might 
relate to Scotland.” This proteftation being made, we arc 
told by the Englifh hittorians, that Edward made a tour to 
the principal mwns and cities in the forrji of Scotland, v/here 
courted popularity among the * abitants; and on the 
3d of Auguft he met the commifF .rs at Berwic. 

By this time the candidate^' .aiefly through Edward^s 
intrigues, amounted to twel' ; , and each prefented to the 
board his petition, fetting for.h the grounds of his claim. 
The truth is, the pleas of moft of the claimants were fo falfe 
and frivolous, thac they muft have had unufual encourage- 
ment before they could venture to enter them. I fhall 
not, therefore, repeat them, farther than putting the rea- 
der in mind, that the mother of Bruce, daughter to Da- 
vid, earl of Huntingdon, had a younger fifter, Ada, who, 
had been married to Henry Haffings, an Englifh noble- 
man, lord of Abergravenny. If the crown of Scotland, 
therefore, was a divifible fee, like that of England, Haft- 
ings might very plaufibly urge that he was, in right of his 
mother, entitled to one third of the kingdom, as flie ought to 
be joint-heirefs with her two fiflers. All the claimants 
having delivered in their refpedtive pretenfions, Edward 
alledged, that they were fo various and perplexing, that 
there was a necedity for adjourning the farther confideratiori 
of the caufc to the 2d of June. This adjournment 
was neccffary for Edward's views. He had not A. D. 1292. 
been yet able to fix the point he had at heart, 
which was, whether the queftion relating to Scotland was 
to be determined as thofe regarding the great fees in Eng- 
land ? The better to fmooth his way, and to give an irre- 
trievable blow to the independency of Scotland, he iiTued a 
writ, declaring the two kingdoms, by virtue of his fuperiorlty, 
to be united. 

The commiffioners having met on the 2d of June, am- 
baffadors from Norway pre^nted themfelves in the affem- 
bly, demanding that their matter fhould be admitted into 
the number of the claimants, as father, and next heir to 
the late que'i'n. This demand too was admitted by Ed^ 
ward, after the ambaffadors had acknowledged his fupc- 
riority over Scotland. The claims thus multiplying, Ed- 
ward propofed that thofe of Bruce and Baliol fhould be 
previoufly examined, but without prejudice to thofe of 
the other competitors. This being agreed to, he ordered the 
commiffioners to examine by what laws they ought to proceed 
VoL. II, *G in 
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in forming th^ir rep^t. The difcuflion of kils 
attended with fuch Qfficultf, and the opinions ^pon were 
fo various, that Edward adjourned the aflenr^ly^o *7ie twelfth 
of Oftober followinj^, to give the members faft^ier time to 
deliberate, and hiinfclf an opportunity of confu^ving foreign 
lawyers. ^ 

'Fhe afleinbly beii»g held to its prorogation, Edward, on 
the 14 th of 0(Siober^. rt;quired the members to give thdir 
opinions on the two foiid .ving points : Firflr, by what laws 
and cuftoms they ought td ^irocced to judgment ; an'd fup- 
pofing there could be no lavvVr precedent found in the two 
kingdoms, in what manner ? Secondly, whether the kingdom 
of Scotland ought to be taken in the fame view as all Other 
fiefs, and to be awai ded in the fame manner as earldoms and 
baronies ? The anfwer of the commiffioners to the firft Was, 
That Edurard ought to give jullice conformable to the ufage 
of the two kingdoms ; but that if no certain laws or prece- 
dents could be found, he might, by the advice of his great 
men, cnadl a new law. In anfwer to the fecond quelHon 
they faid. That the fucceffion to the kingdom might be 
a'vvarded in the fame manner as to otlier eftates and baronies. 

No fooner had the commiilioiiers made their decifions on 
thofe points, than Edward ordered Baliol and Bruce to be 
called before him ; and he demanded whether they had any 
thing farther to olfbr in fupport of their claims. Bruce 
urged the indivifibility of the crown of Scotland, and that 
it was not fubjetSt to the common law of inheritance efta- 
bliftied in England. He proved, from the hiflory of Scot- 
land, that collaterals in the neareft degree had been com- 
monly preferred to the crown j and he maintained, that 
ftanding as he did in the fame degree as Dervegild did from 
the earl of Huntingdon, he was to be preferred to her, as 
being the male defeendent. Baliol, on the other hand, 
infifted upon his mother^s right of primogeniture, and ap- 
pealed to what had been done by William Rufus, who placed 
Edgar on the throne of Scotland, and had dethroned Donald 
Bane, brother to Malcolm Canniore. Such, and many more, 
were, the arguments urged by thefe two competitors, each to 
make good his claim. Edward, all this time, adfed with 
the greateft feeming impartiality and caution and at laft he 
brought the queftion under the following heads : Firft, 
whetber the more remote by one degree in fucceffion, coming 
from the eldeft filler, ought, according to the laws and cuf- 
toms of both kingdoms, to exclude the nearer by one degree, 
coining from the fiecond fifter ? Secondly, whether the 
nearer by one degree, defeending Trom the fecond fifter, 
by Iaw 5 i and -cuftoms of thefe kingdoms, to exclude 
I* ^thc 
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fhejjft^re re^te b 4 a degree, coming fro. if "the eldeft filler ^ 
re^mm®ded the greatcll delib* ^;,.tion to the com'* 
miflioners tAy returned their anfwer to the above 

queftions. jfrocels was again rev*; wed, and folemn 

debates wcre^eld ; but at lad, the comm*;^;oners pronounced, 
that, accordi^t to the laws and cufloms of both kingdoms, 
the defcendantsVjf the eWefl daughter Wf^e to be preferred. 
This dec i lion plainly gave the priority ;> ; but Edward 

refufed to pronounce fentence till tV- of November fol- 
lowing, when he gave it dlredlly a. v Bruce. But though 

Bruce was thus excluded from ^ . crov/n, the conteft was 
far from being finifhed. Edw^'xi pretended, that the fetting 
alide the claims of Bruce was far from ellablifhing thofe of 
Baliol, till fuch time as the titles of the other competitors 
were dilculTcd likewife \ but the whole affair foon took a new 
turn. 

Bruce, finding himfelf precluded from the fovereignty, in 
the manner above exprefled, declared that he had another 
plea to offer, which was, that Scotland ought not to be con- 
fidered as an indivifible fee. Though this was diredlly in 
oppofition to the arguments he had formerly urged, yet he 
certainly had a right to make ufe of it, nor is it very eafy to 
conceive how Edward could evade it, but by fuppofing that 
he could not bring the commiflioners to efpoufe that opinion. 
Bruce was fupported in his plea by Ha (lings, whofe preten- 
fions, fuppofing the divifibility of the fee, were the lame with 
his. Edward, to keep up his chara<£ler of moderation and 
impartiality, ordered the comniifiioners to examine whether 
the kingdom of Scotland was a divifible fee: but their an- 
fwer was in the negative ; and the indivifibility of it was 
eftablilhed accordingly. The commilfloncrs found likewife, 
that the acquifitions made in that country by the king ceafed, 
the moment they came into his hands, to be divifible. This 
peremptory opinion entirely cut off the claims of Bruce and 
Hallings; and thofe of the other competitors were fo ill fup- 
ported, that they were withdrawn by thcmfelves. Gumming 
was not prefent at the time of this decifion, and his claim was 
annulled likewife. 

Baliol may be now faid to be without a competitor; and 
Edward fixed the 19th of November, 1292, to pronounce 
final judgment in his favour. It was as follows: ‘‘The 
“ king of England, as fuperior and dire A lord of Scotland, 
“ adjudged that the faid John Baliol fhoiild recover and have 
“ feifin of that kingdom, with all its appurtenances, accord- 
“ ing to the form of his petition, upon condition that he 
“ fhould rightly and juftly govern the people fubjedl to him, 

that none might have occafion to complain for want of 

Z “ jufticei 
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<< juftic«5‘ nor t% king, as fupetior lo'Jd of kine^onv 
upon the fuit b| the parties, be hindered tqj mt^-ofe Tli$ 
authority and (fireftion a right whichfthe felthg/otEngland 
and his heirs always referved in fuch c^rfes^’^ji en he would 
^ make ufe of it.^ According to the Englif// hiftorians 
the earl of Glouce‘‘l:er was ib mocked at the ^Ooceedings and 
diflimulation of Edward, in the whole of tlvi affair, that he 
could not ftiffe indignation, but exclaimed againft him, 
in a very bitter mafi^i^ j though I cannot fee with what pro* 
priety, admitting the t have been conformable to 

the laws and fucceffion £r)gland. The Scots on the 
ether hand, have at all times endeavoured to invalidate the 
principle upon which the decifion was founded ; for they tell, 
that that mode of fucceffion was not then effabliflied in Scot- 
land; and they urge, with much better reafon, that Edward 
was fundamentally wrong in all the proofe he brought of his 
I’upremacy over the kingdom of Scotland. Edward accom- 
panied his decifion with fome words, adefrefled to the new 
king, importing, that if he did not behave well in the 
truft he had coi 5 erred on him, he fliould feel that he had x 
fuperior to whom his people might apply. He then ap- 
pointed the 20th of November for Baliol’s taking the oath 
of allegiance at Norham, and the 26th of December for his 
performing homage for the kingdom of Scotland at Newcaftle^ 
The Englifti records take notice, that Edward’s chamberlain 
could bring no precedent for afeertaining the fees he was t» 
take of Baliol; upon which they were fixed by Edward hirn- 
felf in parliament, at twenty pounds, which is double thofc 
that were paid by an earl. The writ of feifin, which put 
Baliol in pofleflion of the Scotch crown, was dated the I9t]i 
of November, and diredled to William and Robert,, bifhops 
of St. Andrew’s and Glafgow ; John Cumming, James,, 
high-fteward of Scotland; and Bryan Fitz- Allan, guardians 
of the realm. 

The behaviour of Bruce, during this competition, has 
been diffTerently reprefented^ It is certain that he ur^ed in 
his favour the repeated declarations of Alexander the I'hird, 
that he intended to leave him his crown, if he fhould die 
without iflUe of his own'; but fijch reprefentations can be 
fuppofed to have had no weight with Edward ; and Bruce 
being the firff of the Scotch competitors who offered to 
facrince the independency of his country,^ we can have no 
high idea of his patriotirm. 

^ As to Baliol, he went directly to Scone,, where he received 
thq crov/n, and was recognized by all the nobility, except- 


ing 


* Hollingihcd, 
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^as abfent. He theh eturned to New* 
caftle,^Slid .^forwd his homage to Ed%v rd for the crown^ 
of ScotlanV ^ moft ample terms; 5 Mich Edward took 
care fhoul^f^ recorded by letters-p*i/n and properly 
•;tj:tefted * b\ the greateft fubjeft of l ie two kingdoms. 
Baiiol foon fo^d that Edward’s real defile r was to render him 
a cypher, and to engrofs even the ex ative power of his 
nominal kingdom. He faw that hc'" forfeited the hearts 
of his own fulnccfs, even of thof had followed his ex- 
ample in his mameful fubmiF and that they durft not 
truft him ; yet he hoped regain their confidence by a 
more fpirited behaviour ; out he found himfelf miftaken. 
Edward referved a power in his own breafl:, of explaining 
his paramount rights in what fenfe he pleafed, and carrying 
them even into a claim of property. He renewed the diftinc- 
tion between his engagements as umpire, and his rights of 
Superiority ; and that all his promifes, relating to the former, 
were now ceafed, while thofe of the latter remained in full 
force. 

As being dire<£t lord of Scotland, Edward had appointed 
certain officers of his own to refide there, and fuperintend his 
affairs. Some of them had injured one Roger Bartholomew, 
a burgefs of Berwie, who complained to Edward of the beha- 
viour of his officer* ; and the king and nobility of Scotland 
refolved to make his complaint a common caufe. Edward, 
as ufual, referred the complaint to his judges, of whom Bra- 
banzon, the profefTed enemy of Scotland, was chief juftice of 
the king’s bench ; but with a peremptory order, that the 
matter mould be determined according to the laws of -Eng- 
land, which in reality fuperfeded the operations of the laws of 
Scotland, where the fa£ls complained of were committed. 
This reference being intimated to Baiiol, he ordered the bifliop 
•of St. Andrew’s, the earl of Buchan, Patrick de Graham, 
Thomas Randolph!, and others of his iiobility, to prefent a 
petition in his name to the Englifh judges, complaining of 
their king’s procedure, and fetting forth his engagements to 
obferve the laws and cuftoms of Scotland, and that the pleas 
concerning things done there, flaould not be drawn out of that 
realm ; praying withal that Edward would obferve his pro- 
mifes, and enjoin his officers to conform themfelves to tb^ 
fame. 

* “ My lord Edward, king of England, fuperior lord of the kingdom 
** of Scotland, I John de BalinI, king of Scotland, being your liegeinatt 
for the whole kingdom of Scotland, with its appurtenances which 
kingdom I claTm and hold, and of right ought to hold, fur me and my 
** heirs kings of Scotland hereditary of you and your heirs kings of 
England, of life and limb, and terrene honour, againfl ail men that 
fiaay live and die.’' 
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So tame a mcthd 1 jof proceedings as th^t by a^titio^VA''s: 
no favourabJe omec’^of fuccefs.. Brabanz(fii’s full 

of haughtinefs. I^e faid, t,hat Edwar;d*s ^cqr ^ ere repre- 
fentatives of hiS olljp perfon, and that, therefoW^the cogni- 
' zance of every thiw relating to their condudf, r^longed only^ 
to him and his lawli Edward, in full parli^ent, juftiliccf 
Hrabanzon’s doftrii|e; declared that all the promifes he had 
tiiade wijth regard t! . Scotland, were to be confidered only as 
temporary and detcrmi/: 'hie with the occafion ; that they could 
not afFeft his rights of fu[,..^ority and direft dominion, which 
entitled him (if he pleafed)t%b judge of the complaints of all 
its inhabitants, of whatever nature they were. Soon after, 
Edward confirmed this declaration in his own council-cham- 
ber, before Baliol, and fome of the chief nobility of both king- 
doms, adding, that if he thought proper, he would oblige even 
the king of Scotland to anfwer in perfon at the bar ot his tri- 
bunal. Baliol thought it neither proper nor fafe to reply to 
Edward ; but he had a more bitter drauQ^ht ftill to fwallow. 
Edward was not infenfible that after the iblemn promifes and 
ensiagemcnts he had made, his conduft would bear a very 
odtous afpedf even to his own fuhjedfs. He knew that the 
ftate to which he wanted to reduce Scotlanil, as a fee, was not 
warranted by the feudal law, either of England or France, 
where the holders of great fees never fuffered caufes, excepting 
in cafes of forfeiture or the like, to be carried out of their own 
courts into thofe of their fuperiors. Even the dukes of Brit- 
tany, though a fee to Normandy, which was of itfeif a fee to 
the crown of France, did not fuffer pleas to be carried out of 
their own courts j nor would Edward himfelf as duke of 
Normandy, fufFer a caufe belonging to his jurifdidfion to be 
moved to the courts of his paramount, the king of France. 
Edward was fenfible of all this ; but he continued to alledgc, 
that the fourth preliminary treaty of the intended marriage 
between his fon and the queen of Scotland, importing that the 
laws and cuftoms of Scotland fhould remain entire, and that 
pleas' of things done there might not be drawn out of it, had 
been made when there was a near profpcdl of the union of the 
two crowns by marriage 5 that upon the failure of that mar- 
riage, the diredl: dominion of Scotland reverted to Edward ; 
that he was at liberty to ufe it as he pleafed 5 and that all his 
pofterior engagements had been fulfilled, and were determined. 
Upon th^ whole, he infifted upon John renouncing, by his 
letters patent, for himfelf and his fucceflbrs, all the promifes, 
conceflions, agreements, and ratifications made by Edward, 
king of England, during the vacancy of the throne of 
Scotland ; or, in other words, that he and his fubjedts fliould 
give him a full acquittance and difeharge of all his former 

promifes. 
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nobility found Vain 

to cont 5 <A the Aleafe was accordingly' ,, ^iied A. D. 1295. 
by them oVtiv^ January. 

The triu^k df^dward over the ScoF was not yet com- 
^^ete, for he not yet brought John ;he bar of his tri- 
o&nal to anfv^^s a delinquent; but 1: was foon gratified 
even in that. ^One Mafon, a Gafcon ir%>*chant, claimed a 
debt of 21971. 8s. fterling^ that har ^'cn contra£fed by 
Alexander the Third, and which Bali'; yKa not paid. Edward 
laid hold of this complaint, (tho>: we kjiovv not how far 
JBaliol was obliged to pay Ale rjder the Third's debts) to 
fend him a fummons, dated Marv,n the ill:, for his appearance 
at Weftininfter, the day following the Afcenfion. But a 
more important caufe fucceeded. 

During the time of the interregnum, Edward, by virtue of 
the powers granted him by the competitors and regciits of 
Scotland, had Tent an order, commanding the bilhop of St. 
Andrew’s, and the other guardians, to reftore to Macduff, 
the young earl of Fife, certain lands of which he had been 
di/lcifed by the regency. Macduff accordingly, during the 
titne of Edward’s progrefs in Scotland, re-entered into pof* 
iellion of the lands. When the Scotch parliament met, 
Macduff’s antagonifts (according to Fordun) compelled him 
to appear before it ; and Baliol was of opinion, that Macduff’s 
proceeding had been irregular, as the difpute was only cogni- 
zable before himfclf and his courts. Some have faid that Mac- 
duff was even imprifoned, after being again ftript of his lands. 
It appears however, by records, that he brought a complaint 
before Edward, againft the injuffice done him by John. 
'Fhcre is feme rcafon for believiiig that Edward favoured 
Macduff, on purpofe to have full fatisfa£fion as to the 
great point he aimed at. He ordered Baliol to be fummoned 
by the flieriff of Northumberland, to appear before himfelf, in 
whatever part of England he might be, the day before Tririity. 
Baliol paid no regard to this fummons ; and another was 
jffued, commanding him to appear at the parliament to be. 
held at Weftminfter, fifteen days after Michaelmas. He 
had not the fpirit to withftand this order, but took his feat in 
parliament, as king of Scotland. Macduff was prefent at 
the fame time, and appeared as plaintiff ; upon which Baliol 
was compelled to defeend from his bench, and plead his own 
caufe in court, as an ordinary party. In anfwer to the charge 
of contumacy againft him, for not appearing to the firft fum- 
mons, he urged, that he was obliged to take tlie fenfe of his 
people in all matters relating to the kingdom of Scotland. 
Edward, who does not feem to have expecSed fuch an anfwer 
from Baliol, wanted to foothe him, and offered to give him 

*G 4 more 
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more time ; but Bjfliol ftill perfifted in /demu^ng 
jurifdicSlion of the&ourt. Upon, this he was pmno^^c6, to 
be contumacious; fed it was adjudged dm his caf- 

ties, Berwic, Roxbiifeh, and Jedburgh, fhc^Id fec/equeftrated 
into Edward^s hand^till he fhouid return to his/juty, 

^ From the oppqfi^on made by Baliol on tl^j^^cafion, it 
probable, that he h^ promifes of being fuppor\ed : but every 
ftep he took was eil^^ unfafe, or imprudent. He had put 
himfelf into Edward^ ^^ower ; and, after that he, . in fact, 
retradted the conce/Hons ^^had formerly made. He had not 
the refolution to perfevcre^^^r when Edward was about to 
have pronounced fentence, Baliol attended him in council, 
and* petitioned for farther time, till he could confult with his 
nobles, promifing to appear at the firft Engliili parliament 
held after E after following. Edward, with the confent of 
Macduff, granted Baliol this indulgence; but the latter was 
at this time ferved with no fewer than eight fummonfes to 
appear before Edward, on the like pleas. We are told by 
J'ordun, that Baliol at firft defired to be heard by his attor- 
liies or counfel : but that favour was denied him by Edward, 
till fuch time as he fhouid come to the bar, and plead in 
perfon ; to which he was obliged to fubmit. 

After the indulgence granted to Baliol, he was to anfwcr 
to the other complaints then depending againft him. One 
was from a lady who claimed the Ifle of Man, in which 
Baliol had been invefted by Edward ; and meeting with a 
repulfe, fhe appealed to Edward, who ordered Baliol to appear 
before him. The abbot of Reading claimed, by virtue of a 
donation from David king of Scotland, the fmall ifland of 
May, which lies in the mouth of the Forth ; and hot receive 
ing faiisfuStion, Baliol was in like manner fummoned on that 
account. 

Baliol muft have been worfe than infenfible, had he not 
felt fo many repeated injuries and affronts ; but he had now 
forfeited all his credit in both nations ; and his parliament of 
Scotl^ind, before he left England, had chofen a regency of 
twelve nobjemen for managing the public affairs during their 
Jcing^s abfence. Though Baliol could not be pleafea with 
this, flop, yet he departed abruptly out of England ; and whejt 
he appeared in Scotland, gave vent to all the indignation he 
had conceived at his treatment from Edward ; but he had 
ftUl a refqurce by which he hoped to recover all the credit 
and intereft he had loft. » . 

Philip of Valors then filled the throne of Frar^ce ; and, for 
l^fons foreign to this hiftory, was on very bad terrqs with 
Edward- Though Baliol had confented to aflift Edward 
vi^oroufly in his war with France; yet Edward during his 

whole 
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reJ^, poflboned all confideratioif? that interfered with 
the on oflhis claims upon Scolij| id. He again called 

upon Balioi^o^ve in his anfwer to ^ acdufPs complaint^ 
in the p^iwfflPnt that was to meet 4 St. Edmund’s-bury. 
Baliol, inll^ad of appearing in perff/, fent the abbot of 
'Aberbrothv^ck, with fome other noblv : en of his party, not 
only to give ms reafons why he did not r^pear, but to demarrff 
fatisfadfion for the infults and injury, ^ and his fubjeds had 
received from thofe of Edward. ^ latter was not then in 
a fituation to relent this proceedi; . as he inclined, andfeemed 
willing to make feme cond^;.* .ifions. He informed the 
deputies, that he was foor ' vifit the northern parts, and 
that their malter fliould then' have juftice done him as to his 
complaints ; but, in the mean time, he peremptorily infilled 
upon his appearing before him in perfon at Newcaftle upon 
T'yne, to anfwer Macduff's complaints, with the otlier matters 
that had been urged againft him. 

Baliofs declining to appear before Edward in perfon, was 
owing to the determination of his ftates, whom he confulted, 
and who were <:■( opinion, that he ought not to fubmit to 
fiich an indignity ; neither could Edw’ard charge him with a 
breach of faith, iince all he promifed was to confult his people; 
and to obey the fummons, if tliey thought proper. His 
perfevering in his refufal to appear, and continuing to infift 
on fatisfa^iion, d'.termincd Edward to have recourfe to arms ; 
but at the ikine time it gave Baliol fome confideration in the 
eyes of his I’uhjedfs. Edward’s growing power had produced 
a confederacy ag/dnft him upon the continent of. Europe, at 
the head of which was Philip king of f' ranee, who had for 
fome time held a private correfpondence with Baliol, to know 
how. far he was difpofed to enter into the mcafures againft 
Edward. Baliol though heartily exafperated, durft not pub- 
licly declare himfelf, till he was fure of being fupported by 
his fubjedfs; but, in' the mean time, the confederacy againft 
Edward went on profperoufly. Among the other princes who 
entered into it was Eric king of Norway, who, (if we are to 
believe the French hiftorians) received 30,000!. fterling 
from Philip; and by a treaty ftill in their -charters, obliged 
himfelf to afiift Philip with a hundred gallies well manned, 
and fifty thoufand land troops, This treaty, Iwwever, never 
was executed. Another party was the duke W Auftria and 
the dauphin of Vienne; and fo intent was Edward upon the 
affairs of Scotland, that he fuffered himfelf to be ftript of great 
part of his French pofleflions, even while he ana his brother, 
the duke of Cornwall, were negociating a definitive treaty, 
and were cajoled by the court of France. It muft, however, 
be oy/ned that the infidigus conduct of Philip was iadefen-*. 



Negoctation tuith the French C%urt. 

fibJe; ^ndf when it ^me to be knownj it Aifcd 
indignation among HlgEd ward* s EngUih fubfccSLs^^ th^thcy 
rrfilved to ilipport ^eir fovereign to the utmo^, 
bargo was laid uponmll the (hipping in En|ia/fcd / and Ed- 
waid by a mandate preouired, in virtue of his^irliamcnt 
authority, that the far^e mould be done in Scotl^d. Baliol,*' 
^ho was as yet in ijjio condition to declare himfelf publicly, 
■^as obliged not only^ 'o ^ree to this (hameful order, but to 
confent that three yeat^^^Pif'ient of his great cHate in England 
fhould be applied to carry^^ the war againlf France. By 
this iaft concellion, it appear^h^^t Englifli eftate, though 
not forfeited, remained ftill fequeftrated. 

When Edward was ready to embark for France, at the 
head of a great army, he received undoubted intelligence of 
the private negotiation carrying on between Baliol and Philip 
cle Valois. Upon this, he gave the command of his great 
army to his nephew the earl of Richmond, and remained in 
perion in England to attend the motions of the Scots -and 
the ^Velch, who, encouraged by the unfavourable fituation of 
his affairs abroad, were already in arms. . Baliol had now 
regained fo much credit with his fubjeiSls, that a French 
ambaflador appeared in Scotland, and openly demanded the 
renewal of the ancient leagues, between the two nations, and 
.'iflillance againft the king of England. Edward, at the fame 
time, by his ambaflador, as fuperior lord of Scotlan d, required 
aid againfl: the icijig of France. The refpeilive demands of 
the arnbafTadors were debated before the ftates of Scotland, 
and their determination went in favour of France; or, in 
other w'ords, they were refolvcd to (hake olf the yoke of 
Edward. Plenipotentiaries were accordingly named to 
repair to the P'rench court, and a commiilion for that purpofe 
was made out at Stirling, on the 5th of July; 
^.D. 1195. to William bifliop of St. Andrew’s; Matthew, 
bifhop of DunkeJd ; fir John Soul is ; and fir 
Ingram Umfreville. Upon their arrival in France, a fecret 
treaty, bearing date the 25th of OcSlober following, was con- 
cluded between them and that king. The contents were 
as follow: i. That Baliol’s fon Edward ihould marry the 
the daughter of the king of France’s brother, Charles de 
Valois, earl of Anjou. 2. That Edward (hall receive with 
the fame lady, the fum of 25,000 livres, of Tournay cur- 
rency; that he (hall have a jointure of 1,500!. ftcrling ; 
1000 1. thereof to be yearly paid out of king John’s lands, 
at Dampetre, Helicourt,' and de Harney in France ; and 

J oo 1 . out of thofe of Lanerk, Gadion, Cunningham, Had- 
ington, and Caftellany of Dundee, in Scotland. 3. That 
^Baliol, his heirs and fucceflbrs, (hould alfift the king of 

France, 
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Baliol renounces his* jtUeghncK 

Early Sn the following year, fedwaj^ niap«}«54 
A»D. 1296. northwaiRds, at the head of a mumepo^a/ rny ; 

and, onU:be firft of March, hw he)fl ^ parlia- 
ment at N ewcaftle upfen T yne. 'F rom th ence'rtfe ijnewed h i s 
iummons for Baliol p appear before him; but^c was an-^ 
fwered by the almolf^ unanimous voice of th^ Scots, that^ 
neither their king ri^^r they owed him farther allegiance ; 
and to lliew that thef lyrt^e in earneft, they drove out of their 
country all Engliflimen, ,t,;Cleliaftics as well as laics, and ap- 
propriated their eftates for carrying on the war 

with England. A breach wa^now inevitable, and Edward 
inarching to Bamborough, again fummoned Baliol, by pro- 
clamation, to appear before him, but all in vain ; and a very 
fingular incident firft lighted the flames of a war, in which 
Scotland was almoft confumed. The caftle of Wark, in 
Northumberland, was then held by Robert de Rofs, for Ed- 
mrd. This nobleman was a fubjedf of Scotland, and being 
. defperately enamoured of a Scotch lady, he abandoned Edward, 
and joined with his enemies. Intelligence of his revolt was 
brought to Edward by his brother William de Rofs, who 
undertook to fecure the caftle with a thoufand men, whom 
Edw'ard immediately granted him. On his march to the 
caftle, he quartered at a place called Preftfen, where being 
furprifed by his brother Robert, he and his party were cut 
off, and the Scots became mafters of the caftle. Edward pre- 
tended that he was more pleafed with the Scots beginning 
lioftilities, than he was forry for the lofs of the place, and he 
fet out to recover it; but in the mean time he received in a 
letter the renunciation of Baliol’s allegiance. 

Edward was prefented with this renunciation by the hands 
of the intrepid Henry, abbot of Aberbrothwick ; and he no 
fooner received it, than he broke o\it into an exclamation to 
the following purpefe : How foolifhly does this ftupid fon 

of mine behave ! Well^ if he will not come to us, we will go 
^ to him The abbot had been perfuaded by his enemies, 
of whom he had many in Scotland, to prefent this letter, in 
iiopes that Edward would have pUt him to death ; but he had 
enough to efcape fafe out of his hands, without re- 
xeiving any other anfwer. 

Ed^wd faw all the plan which he had laid down, for mak- 
ing Baliol his lieutenant in Scotland, with a ro^al title, vanifh 
into fmoke ; and he had now no other refource for dividing 
the Scots anru!)ng themfclves, than to gain over Bruce and his 
intereft. This Bruce was the fon of the original competitor 
t>{ that name, who was novv dead, and earbof Carrie- in his 
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right; arfd he had a Ton, the famis^us Robert Bruce, who 
afterwards proved the hero of his age and country, but was 
then no more than thirteen years of / Edward fent for 
the elder and offered him th' ^rown of Scotland on 

the fame terms that he had given it to/.Baliol. Bruce readily 
accepted tb^ offer ; ^d, with his youj; Ion, performed hom- 
age to Edw'Vird, as did the earl of ;^'^lrch and Dunbar, and 
Unifreville earl of Angus. The^( cr Bruce was a great 
favourite with Edward, and he prevailed upon to write 
to all his party in Scotland, to I- ready to declare for the king 
of England. Mean time, . ie earls of Menteith, Athol, 
Strathern, and Mar, had railed an army of four thouland foot, 
and five hundred horfe, moft of them Highlanders ; and 
marching through Annandale, deftroyed the Englith border 
to the very fuburbs of Carlifte, which they burnt, and then 
laid fiege to the town itfelf. One of their fpies had been taken 
and imprlfoned within the place ; and after he had let fire to 
his prifon, he broke out of it, and running to the walls, called 
aloud to his countrymen to purfue their advantage. The 
flames had now alarmed the townfmen. Some of them ran 
to extinguifh the fire, and others to repel the Scots, in which; 
they were fo vigoroully aflifted by the women, that the flames 
were got under, and the fiege was raifed. 

Notwithftanding the late treaty between Scotland and 
France, Philip de Valois had made a truce with Edward, and 
left the Scots to bear all the brui>t of his irreffftible arma- 
ments by fca and land. Berwic was his great obje£i:; and the 
carl of Fife ffill remaining in England, Baliol had raifed the 
inhabitants of that country, who, with the people of Lothian, 
formed the chief ftrength of the garrifon of Berwic. The 
defence they made was very brave; for we are told that they 
burnt eighteen of the Englifli fhips, and put all their crews 
to the fword, in one afiault which they made upon the town. 
Edward, who was as great a general as he was a politician, 
removed his lines to a confidcrable diftance, and employed 
fame of the Bruccan party to inform their countrymen upon 
the walls, that Edward, defpairing of taking the town, was 
refolved to raife the fiege, ef[^cially as Baliol was advancing 
with a great army to the relief of the place. All this was 
believed by the befieged, who, in a day or two, (aw a large 
detachment of the Englifh army, habited like their country- 
men, and carrying the enfigns of Scotland, approach their 
walls. The credulous garrifon believed them to be Scots; 
and marching out to receive them, the Englifti (or, rather 
the Scotch in the Englifh army) getting between them and 
the walls, fecured one of the gates, which had been thrown 
open. The main body of the EngUfla army immediately 



Cajlle of Dunbar furrertdered* 

rufhed and an indilcriminatc carnage followed, 
writers have, to the r^roach of their own country, n^unted 
the number flain on occafion to fixtieen thouland* ror^ 
dun himfelf admits oilmen thouiand five fitKsdj’cd ; and he 
Ciys, that the Fife noMity, were, that day, almoft extermi- 
itated. Edward’s barwity even bv the accounts i^ft fitvour- 
able to his memory, inexcufable, for he fpdred neithef 

nor fex. Some hiftorians endeavour to palliate 

his barbarity, by pretentM^. that the town was taken by 
ftorin; but the relations o% the Scotch feem to be more 
authentic. Edward, being mailer of the place, annexed it 
for ever to the realm of England, and drew round it a large 
pal i faded ditch. 

Whatever Edward’s views might have been hitherto, he 
proceeded, after the taking of Eerwie, a^s if he had been de- 
termined to conquer Scotland. T he caftle of Berwic fur- 
rendered on the firft of May, at which time a ftrong detach- 
ment of Edward’s army had invefted the caftle of Dunbar. 
The earl of th:it title had, as we have already fecn, fubmitted 
to Edward; but his wife, to make an atonement for her huf- 
band’s defedtion from his duty, had put the caftle into the 
hands of her coutrymen. As Dunbar, next to Berwic, was 
the greateft bulwark of Scotland towards England, Baliol re- 
folved to riifk every thing to relieve it. A party of the Scots, 
under the earls of Ca/Iilis and Menteith, had juft then return- 
ed, with great booty, from an irruption they had made into 
Nortliumberland, and had joined the Scotch army under 
Baliol ; but it was no way comparable, in point of difciplinc, 
to that of Edward, who ftill remained at Berwic, and had 
committed the conduct of the fiege to the earls of Surry and 
W^arwic. TThofe noblemen drew their army out of their 
trenches, and a bloody battle was fought in fight of the 
caftle. The event was fatal to the Scots, who there lolt 
above ten thoufand men (the Englifli authors fay twenty thou- 
fand); upon which the caftle of Dunbar was furrendered by 
its governor, Stewart. It appears, from the heft authorities, 
that Edward was not prefent in this battle; but a number of 
Scotch noblemen, particularly William earl of Rofs, who 
had efcaped out of the battle of Berwic, being found in the 
caftle of Dunbar, they were delivered up like fheep to be 
butchered by the king of England. From Dunbar the En- 
glifli army advanced to Roxburgh, the caftle of which was 
held by the high-fteward of Scotland, who capitulated, upon 
the lives, liberties, and eftates of the garrifon being fafe, and 
himfelf recognizing Edward’s paramount power. 

The two fevere blows which tlie Scots had received at 
Perwic and Dunbar, the redudlion of thofe places, the fub- 

niiftioa 
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ttiiffion «f the great fteward of Scotfarid, the deiFeSlon, of 
Bruceismd hU {«irty, with Edward’s otheil fucceffes, rendered 
it ncfcore'than probame^ that he would little difficulty in 
reducing the f?IC of that kingdom. Hf had appointed En^ 
glifhmen to the government of the three^l^'^ftles he had taken ; 
and all his fteps indicated, that he was : dved to hold what 
he fhould conquer. Bruce, apprehen^ of this, after the 
liege of Dunbar, put Edward in wiiml of his proniife to 
make him king; but he W'as pc;vifhly anfwcrcd by that 
prince, ‘‘ Have we nothing to do but to win kingdoms f^r 
thee*.” Bruce was too well acquainted with the chara^hfer 
of Edward to prefs him farther ; and, without lliewing any 
refentment, he retired to his Englifli eftate, not daring to ap- 
pear in Scotland. From Roxburgh P'dward proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and laid fiege to its caftic, which> by its fituatioii 
was then deemed to be impregnable ; but the water of the 
garrifon failing, it was abandoned by the Scots, and Edward 
took pofTeffion of it, after a fiege of eight days, leaving the 
government of it to Walter de Huntercumb*. 'I'he llrong 
caftle of Stirling fhared the fame fate, being likewife defertod 
by its garrifon. 

Baliol, by this time, had retired to the north of the Tay 
with the remains of his army, and Edward foon ftript him of 
thofe of his mock- royalty, by reducing l^ertli, Dundee, For- 
far, Brechin, and Montrofe; after which he prepared to 
march againft Baliol, who was then at Forfar. Cumming, 
lord of Strabolgy, though attached to Baliol, had always be- 
haved fo, that he flood fair with Edward, and Baliol now em- 
ployed him to make his peace with that conqueror. Accord- 
ing to Fordun, whofe authority is equal to that of the Eng- 
lifh hiftorians, who relate the tranra(5lion with a few triflino- 
variations, Baliol and his fon Edward had fled as far north as 
Aberdeen; and it is probable that Edward fent the hifhop of 
Durham thither, to preferibe to him the terms of his pardon, 
with the manner in which he was to appear before his fove- 
reign. Thefe were mortifying to the laft degree, but they 
were accepted of by the mean fpirited Baliol. Here he ftript 
himfelf of all his regal ornaments, and being mounted upon 
a forxy nag, with a white rod in his hand, as one of Edward’s 
fub-ofticers he was carried to Montrofe, (fome fay to S trick- • 
athroe) where Edward was ; and in the open church-yard he 
acknowledged himfelf deeply penitent for the unlawful confe- 
deracies he had entered into with Philip king of France, 
which, in his own and his fon Edward’s name, and in that of 
tiiQ whole coaintunity of Scotland, he abfolutely renounced, 
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as being contrary to his oaths of homage and fealty to the 
crown of England. 

This abjea cerj^ony was publicly performed by Baliol 
in other places, anc|^ laft, the particulars Oftkwere engrofT- 
cd in an inftrumei|t figned by the bifliops of Durham and ^ 
H^efbrd, the earl ||f Buchan, Hugh de Spencer, and Cuin- 
ming the elder, eai^i of Badenock and Strabo] gy. All thofc 
mortifications werC^ npt fufficient to fatisfy Edward. He 
dragged his captive at ^ wheels of his triumphal car round 
the country; he commanded the great feal of Scotland to be 
broken, and that none ftio'uld be ufed for Scotch affairs but 
that of England. 

The terror of Edward’s ^'irms made him imagine, that 
tic was now wanting to the permanent iubjeflion of Scot- 
J^d Alecting with no oppofition in his tour to Elt^iny he 
returned to Scone, which he conhdered as the faneffuary of 
the Scotch monarchy; and there be began his deftrudive 
operations, by (cizhig upon their coronation chair, which-had. 
even in thofe days, obtained the name of fatal. The cfown, 
the regalia, the royal jewels and plate, were feized at the fame 
diamond crofs, which belonged to Ed'^ar 
Atheling : and all were fent off to England, where the 
^tal chair is ffiii to be feen in the Abbey of Weftminfter. 
After that, he ordered all the nobility and' freeholders of the 
kingdom to attend him at Berwick, where they renewed their 
tiomage and fealty* 


CHAP. VI. 

Aclmv:mevu mtd Charaacr of Wallace~lhe cehbratci 
Robert Br uce— Bat fe of Banmekburn—Death andcharac^ 
Ur of Kobert^UmverJal prevalence of the Feudal Syfiem 
at this per tod* 

U PON Ed^d’s return to England, after thofe arrange- 
ments, the Swteh difcovered fymptoms of impatience 
unaer the yoke. Creffingham and Ormefby proved to be 
tyrants. ^7 he former was a prieft and the latter a lawyer, 
who profecuted with the utmoll feverity all the Scots who 
refuted to fwear fealty to Edward. The natives of Scotland, 
at this time, may be confidered as taking leave of their inde- 
pendency with a parting figh, when a « patriotic hero ftept 
forth to reuiiite them.” 
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His n^ime was William Wallace ♦. Some fay he was the 
(on of |fir Malcolm Wallace of Ellerfli'.?;, and others of fir 
Andrew Wallace of Crasie. The diffen Ice maybe intereft* 
ing to the two^Smilies, out it never c^.: ye fo to the public, 
as Wallace could derive no luflre from them, however they 
might be ennobled by him. According t|) the beft accounts, 
he was the fecond fon of fir Malcolm* VVallace of Ellerfiie, 
defeended from an old family in Kvf? , and thus he had the 
glory of owing his fame to no pre-eminence of fortune, but his 
own virtue and valour. T he circumftances of his country 
fiifiiciently vindicate his condudt. Scotland was then with- 
out a king and without laws ; at leaft (he had none, that a 
free-born Scotchnian could recognize, IValhice feems to 
have confidercd bimfylf a.s ho.ving no relation but to his 
country^ and as being bound to no duty but to reftore her in- 
dependency. Robuft, adtive, and brave, he connedted him- 
feif with a few friends who difdained the claims of England; 
and by a felf-delegated authority, he and his party took every 
opportunity of deftroying the Englifh, as vermin that were 
preying on the vitals of their country, hrequent exploits of 
that kind foon rendered the name of Wallace confpicuous, 
and the fpirit of liberty reanimated the youth of Scotland. 

Wallace and his patriotic friends, in undertaking the de- 
liverance of Scotland, knew that if they were not fuccefiful, 
they muft die the death of traitbrs ; and that the exercife of 
humanity would not alleviate their punifliment. They there- 
fore gav^c no quarter to the enflavers of their country who 
refifted them ; and their exploits foon roufed the attention of 
their tyrants. The Englith garrifons were on all hands at- 
tacked and put to the fword •> and, at laft, Lanerk, a princi- 
pal town of Clydcfdale, was recovered from Edward, its go- 
vernor being killed. The reputation of the Scotch arms 
was now revived under W' allace, who was deemed to be in- 
vincible from the great exploits he performed in his own per- 
fon. He went to the northwards of the Frith of Forth, the 
ancient feat of the Scotch monarchy, where he found the in- 
habitants well afFeaed to the caufe of liberty ; and thci'e he 
recovered the caftles of Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and Mont- 
rofe, with as much facility as Edward had taken them. Th * 
caftle of Dunotter, which at that time was deemed to be im- 
pregnable from its fituatioii, received a Scotch garrifon ; and 
the Englifh defpairing to hold Aberdeen, fet it on flames at 
the time that Wallace entered it. It was then he heard that 

^ His true name was William Walays ; and iVom rhe country where 
he was born, he appears to have been deicended from the Welch or an- 
cient Britons. He is faid to have left a daughter, who was married to 
Baillie of Hoprig, one of the anccaors of ihc Bailhes of Lamington. 
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the Englifh army was preparing to take pofTeilion of the paft 
of Stirling, which Wallace refolved to prevent. The rapidity 
of his vidtorics and the frequency of his exploits, hav^e dif- 
ordered the chronolt?gy of his hiftoiw. Th«sritis even reafon 
to believe, that many of his nobleft adfions were pei formed 
fbme years before hk rcputatioti feund accefs to the hiftory of 
his country. 

The earl of Surry, ^the only man of virtue, or Indeed of 
capacity, who had been appointed to the government of Scot- 
land, was forced, on account of his health, to refide in Eng- 
land, while Creilingham and Ormefby were rendering them- 
felvcs detcflable by their oppreilions. Edward was at that 
time in France, and by no means fufpt<51;ed an infurredtion in 
Scotland. WTen he heard of it, he ordered the carl of Surry, 
his lieutenant there, to fupprefs it; but that noblemaif s health 
not permitting him to take the field, he refignccl his com- 
mand to his nepliew the lord licnry Percy. That young 
nobleman aflcmbled a great army, faid to confifi: of forty 
thoufiuid men, and marched againfi; Wallace, who had, by 
this time, returned to the weftern parts of Scotland. He 
found the Scots encamped at Irwin, with a lake in their front, 
and their flanks fecured by entrenchments ; fo that they 
could not be attacked without great hazard; but the Englifh 
were befriended by the diflenfions of the Scots. 

Wallace, a private gentleman, of little or no fortune, had 
gained reputation, aiicl was on the point of acquiring power, 
which created a jcaloufy among his fellow-patriots. It was 
fuggefted, that an oppofition to the Englifh could only be pro-* 
dudtive of farther national deftrudtion ; and Lundie, a maji 
of great rank in Wallace’s army, perceiving that he could not 
be a general, refolved to be a Have ; for he formed a party 
Againft Wallace, who offered to fubmit to the Englifh, 
their being indemnified for all that had pafled, and fecured 
in their lives and eftates. Wallace and his little band of free 
Scotchmen were fo far from agreeing to thofc terms, that 
4hey fent an open defiance to Percy, and declared that they 
would never lay down their arms till their country was rc- 
ftored to her liberty and independency. They were fo dc- 
termitied in this refolution, that they attacked the rear of the 
Englifli army, and plundred their baggage; but were obliged 
to retire with the lofs of a tlioufand men. This check ferved 
only to reanimate Wallace and his friends, who were now 
deferted by almoft all the men of property and eminence in 
their country ; but their lofs was amply fupplied by that 
middling rank of people, who confidered liberty as their moft 
pre^cious^birth right*. It was then towards the end of autumn;, 

' * Guthrie. 
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'and the earl of Surry had returned to Scotland, but was 
forced to order his army into winter- quarters. All feafons 
were ^ike to the brave Wallace and his friends, who took 
that opportunky to retaliate upon the partizans of England 
fome part of the miferies which Scotland had fufFered. The 
bifhop of Glafgow’s houfe was plundentd, and the Englifh^ 
writers have exclaimed againft Wallace for his cruelties ; 
yet it is certain that during all the : he carried on againft 
the enemies of his country, he neither put woman nor child 
to death, nor any other perfon who was not found in arms 
to oppofe him. 

TL'he hiftory of no country, perhaps, can exhibit fuch a 
fcene as that of Scotlaiid now prefents. fler great noble- 
men, intimidated, overawed, or corrupted, had lolf all feeling 
for their country. Baliol, her mock king, had been fent by 
Edv/ard, in chains, to remain a prifoner in the Tower of 
London. Bruce, more degenerated ftill than Baliol, who 
had made a fpirited effort againft Edward, lived upon his 
Englifh eftate, defpifed and unnoticed. The leading nobi- 
lity were glad of an opportunity of fafely tyrannifing over 
their inferiors, through their abfence from the feat of govern- 
ment ; and many of the loweft rank of the Scots were in- 
different under what mafter they ferv'ed, as nothing could be 
more difmal than their feudal dependence. The Scots, there- 
fore, very properly confidered thcmfelves as a people defti- 
tute of any bond of union with government, and that nature 
had given them a right to provide for their felf-prefervation, 
without regard to any other confideration. 

The earl of Surry now advanced towards 
Stirling, where the pafs over the Forth was no A. D. 1297. 
better than a wooden bridge ; but acrofs it he 
faw the Scotch army, encamped in excellent order on the op- 
pofitebank, under Wallace. The hiftories and tradit;ions of 
Scotland here mention a circumftance which, when we confl- 
der the times, is far from being improbable j for they tell us, 
that Wallace, forefeeing the Englilh would pafs the bridge 
to encounter him, had fawed the pofts which fupported it fo 
artfully that it gave way after the enemy had pafled it. 
Lundie, a Scotch knight, who knew the abilities of Wallace, 
endeavoured to diffuade the earl of Suriy from palling the 
bridge to attack him ; but the treafurer, Creffingham, being 
of a different opinion, fir Marmaduke Twenge, one of the 
boldeft of the Englifh officers, put himfelf at the head of the 
EngliQi army, and paffed the bridge. We are told that at 
this time the high fteward of Scotland, and Matthew earl of 
Lenox, had fecretly joined the friends of liberty, and had 
formed a kind of an army of obfervatifltu in the rear of the 
JEiigiifla troops. 
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Twciigc palled the bridge with half the Englifli army, ana 
Wallace feemed to retire in fome confufion. This en- 
couraged the Englifh) and they continued their purfuit 'i when 
a detachment of the -Scots got between then^^and the bridge, 
juft at the time when it gave way, under the crowds of 
Englifh foldiers wl^o were palTing it. Wallace upon this 
faced about, and defeated all his enemies who were to the 
northward pf the brid^, while the great fteward of Scotland 
and the earl of Lenox attacked and beat the earl of Surry, 
who with difficulty efcaped to Berwic. Creffingham, though 
a clergyman, was killed in this encounter, and his body was 
found cafed in armour*. The Scots attributed to him great 
part of the miferies they fuffered ; but they were befriended 
by his avarice, for he left the garrifon of Berwic and Rox- 
♦biirgh fo deftitute of all the means of defence, that th^y fell 
immediately into the hands of Wallace, together with many 
other places fouth of the Forth. 

Edward was, at this time, in foreign parts, while W allacc 
reaped immortal glory, by being the deliverer of his country. 
We are not, however, with fome writers to imagine, that all 
the Scots of thofe days were heroes and patriots. The 
greateft part of them, perhaps, were over-awed or corrupted 
by Edward ; but the few who remained firm to the caufe of 
liberty, not only fupported themfeives on the defenfive, but, 
in the beginning of winter made feveral inroads into England, 
from whence they carried off a large booty. They even at-^ 
tacked Carlifle aridNewcaftle ; but though they were repulfcd 
from both, they never loft their fpirits, and Wallace, at laft, 
formed them into excellent foldiers. Particular mention is 
made, in our old hiftorians, of his having carried fire and 
fword, for twenty-three days, through the northern counties 
of England. Senfible of the difad vantage he was under for 
want of a due fubordination in his army, where every man 
was a volunteer, he formed a plan of a regulated militia, 
which had wonderful effects. His numbers were too few 
to fuffer him to garrifon the caftles he took: he therefore 
difmantled Roxburgh and other places in the fouth ; but he 
put a garrifon into Couper, which he took foon after the 
adlionat Stirling-bridge. 

All the glorious exploits of Wallace could not preferve 
his countrymen from fcarcity. Their perpetual wars with 
England had occafioned a total ceffation of agriculture, and 
a famine then raged in the bowels of their country, which 
Wallace could relieve only by the corn and cattle which his 
followers carried off from England. An inroad made by the 
garrifon of Carlifle- into Annandale was the only check the 
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Scots met with during that remarkable winter ; and the lofs 
of W.'jllace, in the whole campaign, was fo trifling, that it is 
fcarcely mentioned. Edward, who continued ftill abroad, 
hearing of the exploits of Wallace, gladly Jiftened to the 
propofal made by die pope for a two years truce with the 
king of France, that he might return to gratify his rufuig 
paiHon of humbling the Scots. He had written in the moft 
earneft manner to all his great fuWfedfs to join the earl of 
Surry againft thofe rebels, as he afledlied to call them ; and 
he ordered the prince his (bn to fummon his 
military tenants to York, in the beginning of A D. 129S. 
the year. The meeting was very full ; but the 
members demanded a confirniation of the liberties they were 
entitled to by Magna Charta, as the price of their (er vices 
againft the Scots. Edward granted all they required ; and 
in the fpring of the year an army of above an hundred thou- 
fand Eriglifh was aftembled, of whom above two thoufand 
were horfemen, and completely cafed in fteel, which, in thofe 
days, was the privilege of barons and knights alone*. All 
this happened while Edward was ftill abroad ; but he gave a 
fanefion to whatever was required, and ordered the earl of 
Surry not to proceed againft Wallace till he (hould arrive to 
head his own army in perfon. 

The main body of the Englifh army, under the earl of 
Surry, was then lying in the neighbourhood of Berwlc^ but 
their numbers were too great to be fupported 5 and Edward, 
who was then upon his return to England with an army of 
veterans, ordered them to be difbanded, referving twenty 
thoufand foot and fifteen hundred horfe, all of them choice 
troops. On the 14th of March he arrived in England, and 
Joft no time in marching northwards to take upon him the 
command of his army. 

By this time, the ftates of Scotland had chofen Wallace 
for their prote<B:or, under BalioL There was, it is true, no 
precedent for fuch a ftep, but neceflity warranted the meafure. 
In a parliament which he convoked at Perth, he was con- 
firmed in his authority; and Patrick, earl of Dunbar, was 
declared to be a traitor, for Tiding with the Englifh. It is 
with fome reluctance that I mu ft acknowledge the envy and 
meannefs of the Scotch nobility towards their brave proteCtor 
Wallace. Baliol, being freed from his imprifonment in 
England, was then living upon his French eftate ; Bruce 
was the declared partizan of the Erigli/h, and was daily en- 
deavouring to form a party againft: Vif allace. Gumming had 
the fame ambitious views ; fo that Wallace had no friends btit 
thofe of liberty and independency. He bore up againft all 
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ments ; and, the nobility failing him, he again found rc- 
fources in the middling rank of his countrymen^. It Js here 
proper to obferve, that, before Wallace was chofen proteeSfor, 
twelve guardians of the kingdoniy all of them noblemen, had 
been elected at a parliament in Perth, and Wallace had been 
probably fubftituted in their places. Edward, in the mean 
time, was making vaft preparations for another expedition 
into Scotland ; and had,%with little credit to his own reputation, 
not only extricated himfelf out of his French and FJemifli 
wars, but had made all the conceiHons to his Englifh fubje6ts 
which the moft turbulent of them could require, that he might 
meet with no obftru^fion in giving a final blow to the Scotch 
name and nation. His views, probably, were to deprive 
them even of that fliadow of royalty in which he had indulged 
them, when he had appointed Baliol to be their king, and tm 
cut off every Scotchman who fhould dare to refift him. 

In this he was but too w^ll feconded by the heads of the 
great Scotch families, Bruce, Gumming, and Steuart. The 
former ftill flattered himfelf, that Edward would pay fomc 
regard to his pretenfions ; and the two latter, though they 
did not fide with the Englifh, hated Wallace. 

Edward, upon his laft arrival in England, had made un- 
common efforts to raife money for carrying on the war againft 
Scotland, and writs of fummonfes were iffued for a two- fold 
rendezvous ; one of all the militia of the kingdom to meet 
the king at Carlifle on Whitfun-eve; and another for a p 2 tr- 
liament to affemble at York. At the fame time, he fent letters 
to Wallace, upbraiding him for the hoftilities he had com- 
mitted againft England, which, he faid, he durft not have 
attempted, had he (Edward) been in his own dominions. 
Wallace treated the meffengers he fent with thefe letters 
(which it is more than probable contained offers of pardon) 
with great ftatelinefs, and, in turn, reproached Edward with 
his having taken advantage of the divifions of a free people 
to enflave them ; and thus that negociation ended. 

England had never before feen fo complete an army, as that 
which Edward muftered before he entered upon this expedi- 
tion to Scotland. Itconfifted of eighty thoufand foot, three 
thoufand horfemen, completely armed, and four thoufand 
armed. This vaft body was attended by a fleet to fup- 
ply it with provifions (the ere£l:ion of magazines being 
then unknown in Europe) ; but the tempeftuous weather, 
and unfavourable winds, put Edward under vaft difficul- 
ties. Befides this army he had detached bodies in Scotland. 
The earl of Pembroke was defeated in Fife, with the lofs of 
about fifteen hundred- men; and fir John Witherington was 
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cut ofF with another feparate body near Perth. The Gall^V 
way n;en, among or near whom the great eftates of Bruce 
and Baliol lay, were not only influenced by tbofe chiefs, but 
fliJI retaining ideas of their former independency (the lofs of 
which they attributed to the Scots) had joined Edward’s 
generals, to whom they had been very inftriimental in pre- 
ferving their footing in Scotland. According to the Scot^, 
the two laft-mentioned defeats were <#wing to Wallace, who 
knowing the diiEculties of Edward for want of fubfiftance, 
encamped in front of his army at Stanmore with fo martial 
an appearance, that Edward did not think proper to advance j 
which is the more probable, as he had as yet drawn no bene-^ 
fit from his fleet. When he came to a place called Tem- 
pleton, he received fome fupplies from his (hips, which deter- 
mined him to march through a cultivated country to Falkirk, 
where he knew his enemies would make their great ftand. 

T'he nearer the Scots were to defl:ru 6 lion, the more they 
courted it, by the animofities which were hourly prevailing 
among their leaders. It unfortunately happened, that the 
feudal law gave each chief a kind of an independent com- 
mand over his followers. Bruce, as we have already feen, 
had joined Edward ; and Gumming and Stuart, while the 
Englifli were advancing to attack them, were difputing witl^ 
Wallace about the poft of honour ; but we are not certaia 
ill what manner the difFerence was ended. All that we know 
is, that it was not decreed to Gumming. It is allowed 
on all hands, that the Scotch army did not exceed thirty 
thoufand men, while that of Edv/ard confiftcd of forty thou- 
fand of his beft troops, and that Wallace made a moll cxcel-r 
lent difpof^tion. He drew up his men in three divifioiis, 
fo as that fhey could not be out-flanked by the enemy, with 
his horfe in the rear, and the front ranks intermixed with 
archers. The army under Edward was commanded by 
Bobun earl of Hereford, high-conftable of England, Bigoo, 
earl-marfhal, and the earl of Lincoln. Edward had intellir 
gence of the alterations among the Scotch leaders ; an4 
fcarcely were they ended (if they ended at all) when he gave 
the fignal for the charge. This was anfwered by a mout 
from the Scots, fo terrible, that it frightened Edward’s horfe ; 
and, falling to the ground, two of his ribs were broken. He 
difiembled his anguifh, and ordered his Welch foldiers to 
begin the attack 5 but they difliked the fervico, and Edward, 
forgetting his pain, put himfclf on foot at the head of a bat- 
talion, who plucked up the pallifades with which the Scots 
had guarded their front, and broke in upon them with irre- 
fiflible fury. Wallace had juft time to make a very fhort 
fpsech to his foldi«rs ; There,”, faid he, is Edward; run 
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if you dare i” but he had fcarcely fpoken, when he had the 
mortification to fee Gumming, with his divifion, which was 
the ftrongeft of the army, quit the field without a ftroke, and 
leave the brigade under Stuart to be cut in pieces with their 
gallant leader. Notwithftanding thefe difafters, Wallace kept 
his ground with amazing intrepidity, till Bruce and his fol- 
loweis made a circuit round a hjill, attacked him in the rear, 
and obliged him to retreat, which he did in good order and 
v/ith a confiderable body under his command, towards the 
river Carron, which he palTed. 

This battle was fought on the 22d of July, and the lofs of 
the Scots could not fall fhort of ten thoiifand men, though, 
by Englifh writers, it is railed to a far greater number. 
The chief among the Scots who fell were MacdufF, earl of 
Fife, and John de Graham, a man fo brave that he may be 
ftiled the right hand of Wallace, The lofs of the Englifh is 
too inconfiderable to be mentioned, none among them of note 
being killed but the great matter of the templars. It appears 
that Bruce continued his purfuit of Wallace ; but that both 
leaders agreed to a private parley on the banks of the Carron, 
by which they were^ feparated. Bruce reproached the other 
with madnefs for taking arms againft fo powerful a king as 
Ftiv/ard, and infinuated that Wallace himi'elf had a view upon 
the crown. The anfwer of Wallace was that of a hero and 
a patriot. He warmly difclaimed having any ambitious 
thoughts, which, he faid, he had neither a right nor an incli- 
nation to entertain ; but put Bruce in mind of his degeneracy, 
and his indolence in not fupporting his high-boni claim to 
the crown. To you (faid he) the miferies of your country 
are owing. You left her overwhelmed with w^ocs, and 

I undertook the caufe which you betrayed ; a caufe which 
“ I fliaH efpoufe as long as I breathe, while you live with 
‘‘ ignominy, and court the chains of a fort ign tyrant’^.” Such 
was the fubttance of a declaration as fpii ited and virtuous, 
perhaps, as any that hittory can produce. The w^ords of 
Wal lace funk deep into the iuind of Bruce, and afterwards 
were attended by the noblett ettcdis. It is thought that they 
opened his eyes, but concurred witli his reflections upon his 
own conduct to ttiortcn his life, though not before he|^d 
animated his fon with the fpirit of the brave knight, 

Bruce died foon after this battle is beyond doubts and the 
hittorians who lived nearett (hofe times agiee, that his death 
was owing to remorfe jind grief for his part meannefs. 

The fituation of Wallace after the battle of F'alkirk was 
fmgular, and his behaviour in it mor;. than juflifies the 
warmeft praifes which the free and th ^^'rave of all countries, 
^ Univerfal Hiflory. 
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well as Scotland, have poured upon his memory. His 
patriotifm was proof againft all the ingratitude and infolence 
he hafi encountered ; and his own greatncfs can fcarcely be 
faid to have a place in his thoughts, fo entirely were they 
devoted to the fcrvice of his country. Without repining, he 
heard that the ftates of Scotland intended to raife his capital 
enemy, John Camming, ea|| of Buchan, to the prote£i:orfhip. 
This made no impreffion upon Wal^^acc, who by this time 
was refolv'^ed to rake the firft opportunity of refigning that 
invidious diftinclion. Having colledbcd all the remams of the 
Scotch armv after its d:feat at Falkirk, he was in a condition 
once more to take the field ; and after burning the town of 
Stirling, he croficd the Forth, and entrenched himfelf at 
Perth, waiting for the approach of the victorious F.nglifh. 
Their hifforians have in vain endeavoured to throw a veil 
over Edward’s hiftory at this period, for it is certain W aibcc 
ftopt the progrefs of the Englifli monarch, irrefiflible as he 
appeared. 

Some of the Scotch hiftorians with unpardonable male- 
volence * have faid, that immediately before the battle of 
Falkirk, an altercation happening between Stuart and WaF 
lace, the latter withdrew his dlvihon, and fufFered Stuart and 
his troops to be cut in pieces. The fubfequent condudf of 
Wallace is an effedfual refutation of this calumny. The Tons 
of Freedom continued to flock to his ftandards, and fcarcely 
an hour pafled in which he did not attack and defeat ftrag- 
gling parties of the Englifh army. The truth is, Edward’s 
defire to fubdue Scotland, and his unmanly refentment againft 
its Inhabitants, led him into errors that were unpardonable in 
fo great a general. He had advanced with a great army into 
an exhaufled impoverifhed country, which obliged him 
to have his quarters and polls at coniiderablc di fiances from 
each other. He had depended upon precarious fupplies from 
his fleet ; but they had failed him through the tempeftuoufners 
of the weather. Wallace was fenlible of his fituation, and 
availed himfelf of It with fuch fuccefs, that Edward, in the 
career of all bis victories, was forced to come to the refolu- 
tion of returning to England. Previous to this, he proceeded 
againft his Scotch prifoners, and all who difclaiined his au- 
thority, with unrelenting cruelty; for, performing homage 
or fu faring death, was nil the option he left to the wretched 
inhabitants. When he began his march feuthward, Wallace 
and his friends hovered on his rear, and made fevere reprifals 
upon numbers of the Englifh, who fell into their hands; fo 
that Edward was forced, in order to regain Carlifle, to ftrik^ 
tbiough the inhofpitable foreft of Selkirk. 
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There is the greateft reafon to believe that Wallace, whil<» 
he was performing thofe noble exploits, had no other cl^arac- 
ter than that of a volunteer in the fervicc of his country 5 for 
it is agreed by all hiftorians, that he had before tl>at time 
reflgned the protedforlbipjin an afiembly of the nobles. We are 
therefore now to behold him in the of a private indivi- 
dual at the head of a body of fi#nds, v/hom his virtue had 
formed, and his courage^^had animated, for the deliverance of 
their country j or, in other words, Wallace was an illuftrious 
rebel to the caufe of flavery. Gumming appears to have 
been now the legal governor of Scotland under Baliol, but the 
part he acSled was fpiritlefs and pufillanimous. He pretended 
to hold his authority from the ftates ; but he did nothing to 
afSft their independency, though a favourable opportunity 
then prefented, ^ the differences which had broken out 
afrefh between Edward and his linglifli nobility. The 
wifefl: meafure which Gumming purfued, was his applying 
£rft to Philip de Vajois, the king of France, and then to 
pope Boniface VIII. for a truce in favour of Scotland. Ed- 
ward’s affairs on the continent of Europe, at that time, were 
jn a very indifferent fituation ; and though Baliol was ftill his 
prifoner, yet the court of Rome treated him as a fovcrcigu 
independent prince. 

This was far from being agreeable to Edward, as it ft ruck 
at his claim of fuperiority over Scotland ; and the refpedt 
with which Philip a61:ed towards Baliol gave him ftill greater 
difquiet He had, partly through the difaff’c6iion that con ti^- 
TJued to reign amon^ his nobility, and partly to be at hand t® 
curb the ScotSy pafted the winter of the year i 2 gS, in the 
north of England ; and at Durham he called a great council 
of his ftobility, in which he gave away to his own party the 
eftates of the principal Scotchmen who followed either 
Gumming or^Wallace. But, according to Buchanan, though 
he had, at the interceftion of Philip, confented to a truce of 
feven months, yet he imprifoned the Scotch ambafladors as 
they were proceeding to the pope’s court. The Scots feem 
to have confidered Edward’s agreeing to a truce as arifing 
from the ncceftity of his own affairs ; and, without regarding 
it, they refumed their arms, with a greater ftiew of refolution 
than before. We are to obferve, that they were divided, at 
this time, into three clafles ; thofe who perfevered in their 
allegiance to Edward ; thofe who looked upon Baliol as 
their king, and Gumming as his fubftitute or lieutenant ; 
and thofe under Wallace, who renounced all connedlions 
^jvith, or dependence upon England, and aAed fingly for the 
liberties of his country. The two latter eJaffes differed in 
principle, but agreed in meafure^ j for they joined in expelling 
4 the 
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Ae Englifh out of Scotland^ in which they were fo faccefsfiJp 
that the enemy, in a fhort time, were driven out o/ all the 
chief ftrong holds, except Edinburgh, Stirling, and Berwic. 

While Edward was at Berwic, he appointed John de St* 
John, one of the brayeft and moft experienced of his officers, 
to be his head commiffioner for the government of Scotland j 
and, returning to London "^about the beginning 
of February, he there not only confirmed the A.D. 1300. 
great charter of the Englifli liberties, but offered 
to increafe them, if his nobility thought they were defective. 
All this was to footh them into the meafures he was carrying 
on againft Scotland. After the loth of May he fet out for 
the north, and ordered his military tenants to attend him at 
York on Midfummer-day. Towards the end of June he 
entered Scotland with a great army, which the regent durff: 
not face, took the caftles of Lochmaber and Caerhiverock; in 
Annandale, and continued his march into Galloway, where 
his party was again revived, and where he put all to the 
fword who refifted him. 

While Edward was In this career of fuccefs he gave au- 
dience to the bifhop of Galloway, and the heads of the 
Cumming family, who came to him with propofals of peace, 
Thefe were, that the Scots fliould live uuder Baliol as their 
king ; that all grants made by Edward of Scotch eftates 
fhould be annulled, and that they fhould revert to their firft 
owners ; and that Baliol and his family fhould be re-fcttlvd 
in Scotland. While the Cummings were delivering thefe 
terms (wliich undoubtedly had been dictated by the court of 
Rome), fome mention was made of the interpofition of the 
papal authority, if they were not complied with. This 
intimation drew an indignant fmile from Edward. Am I 
Tays he) to whom you have fvvorn as the fuperior lord of 
ocotland, to be terrified by pretences ? Have I not power 
fufficient to guard my own right? If 1 hear more of this, 
by all that is holy, I will lay Scotland waftc, with fire and 
fword, from fea to fea !” Notwithftanding this tremendous 
menace, the Cummings (who are faid to have been the earl 
of Buchan and the lord of Badenoch) anfwcred with an un- 
daunt?d air, “ That they were refblved to fhed the laff drop 
of their blood in the defence of their country and then 
they took their leave of the monarch. This interview feems 
to have been brought about by Edward’s friends in Gal- 
loway; and proving inefFctSfual, it put an end to all farther 
negociation. Edward, advancing to a river which hiftorians 
call Swyney, difeovered the Scotch army on the oppolitc 
banks. He fent a body of archers (the moft formidable 
troops then in Europe) to diflodge tliem; and the Scots, 
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unable to ftand the terrible difcharge of arrows, retired \ but 
Kdward, fearing that they were drawing his men into an 
ambuili, difpatched the earl of Warwic to flop the purfuitw 
The archers, perceiving the carl advance, attended with fomc 
troops, imagining he was coming to fupport them, followed 
the ’Scots, and made a halt ; fo that the battle became general. 
This being perceived by Edward, he fent his Ton the prince 
of Wales, at the head of his fhining battalion (as he ufed to 
call it, by way of preference to all his other troops) to fupport 
the earl and his archers, while he himfelf advanced with the 
main body of the army. The Scots, who had not intended to 
ftand a general engagement, w^re unable to fuftain the 
fliock, and retiring to their w c. ds and faftnefTes, their lofs 
of men was not confiderable. 5 r is remarkable, that in this 
engagement the Welch again refufed to a6f againft the 
Scots, or at leaft to purfue them. The Englifli hiiforian 
Walfingham fays, that the fate of Scotland would have been 
decided that day, had the purfuit been continued. 

advantage gained by Edward was, however, of the 
iitmoft importance in his favour, as nothing now flood in his 
way to Stirling, the caflle of which he immediately befieged. 
It was defended by William Olipliant, with great rcfolution, 
for three months, Edward at laft declared, that he would 
hang every man of the garrifbn, if it was not furrendered by 
a certain day; and the place being now deftitute of provi- 
fions, Oliphant made an honourable capitulation, which Ed- 
ward did not punctually obferve. 

The Scots fliil maintained the conteft for liberty. They 
were again victorious, and again fubdued. Wallace alone 
maintained his independency amidil the univeiTal flavery of 
bis countrymen. But he was at length betrayed to the 
Englifh by his friend fir John Monteith : and Edward, 
whofe natural bravery and magnanimity Ihould have led him 
to refpeCt like qualities in an enemy, ordered this illuftriouS 
patriot to be carried in chains to London; to be tried as a 
rebel and traitor, though he bad never made fubmiflion nor 
fworn fealty to England, and to be executed on 
A. D. 1305. Tower- hill. He could not think his favourite 
conqueft fecure whilft V/allace was alive* 
Hence the unworthy fate of a man, who had defended for 
many years, with lignal valour and perfeverence, the liberties 
of his native country. Portions of his body were afterwards 
difperfed through different cities of Scotland and England. 
Such was the treatment of one of the beft patriots and 
greateft heroes any age can boaft of. His memory had the 
fingular good fortune,' even in thofe unpollfhed times, to be 
eelabrnted ia an ode, which j foi elegance of iiyle and beauty 
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Compofition, would do honour to the Auguftan age, and 
if equalled, it never yet has been furpafled. Some have 
thought it to have been written by his chaplain, John or 
Arnold Blair ; but the other works of that author leave 
little room for fuch a conjedlure. 

In obitum clarillimi ducis Gulielmi Wallace quem Ed- 
vardus primus Anglorum rex, fibi proditum, fupplicio Lon- 
dini afFecit, Carmen. • 

Quae cun6ta tollit, fuftulit. 

Er ranro pro clve, cinis ; pro linibus urna eft ; 

Friiiufque pro lorica obit. 

Tile quidcm terras, loca fc inferiora, reliquit. 

A\ fata fastis, iuppriincns. 

Farre fui meliore folum, cneliimquc pertrrat. 

Hoc rpiritu, iilud gloria. 

At fihi li inferiptum gcncrofo pc£lus honefto 
FuKTct, hoftis proditi 

Arribus Angle tiiis, in paenas parcior iftes • 

Ncc oppidatim fpargercs 

!\Icmbra viri fneranda adytis. Sed fein* quid in ifta 
Jmmanitate victrls ? 

I't valla:; in cunttas eras fpargentur & boras 
Laudes ; tuumque dedecus. 

Thus done into Englifli by the autlior of the hillory of the 
DouglaiFes, with an elegance equally admirable, wnen wc 
confider the age in which he lived, though far inferior to the 
beauty of the original. 

Envious death, who ruins all, 

Hath wrought the fad lamented fall 
Of Wallace, and no more remains 
Of him than what this urn contains. 

Allies for our hero we have. 

He for his armour a cold grave. 

He left the earth, too low a ftate. 

And by his worth overcame his fate. 

His foul death had not powV to kill ^ 

His noble deeds the world do fill. 

With lafting trophies of hi^ name. 

O, hadft thou virtue lov’d or fame, 

Thon couldft not have infulted fo 
Over a brave, betray’d, dead foe, 

Edward, nor feen thofc limbs expos'd, 
public ihamc, fit to be clos’d. 

As reiiques, in a holy Ihrinc ; 

But now the infamy is thine : 

His end crowns him with glorious bays, 

And ftains the brighreft of thy praife/ 

Wallace is, by the Scorch hiflprians, faid to have been of 
^ ftature, remarkably ftrong in his perfon, pleafing ^ 
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in his afpe(S^ compaffionatc, juft, bountiful, and placable 
towards all but the Englifli, who held his country in llavcry-i 
He was taken prifoner on the 7th of September, 1303, and 
fuffered foon after. 

But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the purpofc 
to which it was directed. The cruelty and injuftice exer- 
cifcd upon Wallace, inftead of breaking the fplrit, only 
roufed more effecStu ally the relentment, of the Scots. All 
the envy which, during his life-time, had attended that gal- 
lant chieftain, being now buried in his grave, he was uiiiver- 
lally regarded as the champion of Scotland, and equally 
lamented by alhranks of men. The people were every where 
difpofed to rife againft the Englifh government: and a new 
and more fortunate leader foon prefented himfelf, who con- 
dudfed them to liberty, to vicSlory, and to vengeance. 

Robert Bruce, fon of that Robert, who had been one of 
the competitors for the crown of Scotland, had fucceeded, in 
confcqueiice of his father’s death, to all his prctenfions ; and 
the death of John Baliol, which happened about 
A. D. 1306. the fame time in France, feemed to open a full 
career to the genius and ambition of this young 
nobleman. He had formerly ferved in the Englifti army ; 
but in a private -conference held with Wallace, after the 
battle of Falkirk, the flame of patriotifm was fuddenly con- 
veyed from the breaft of one hero to that of another. Bruce 
fegretted his engagements with Edward, and fecretly deter- 
mined to feize the firft opportunity of refeuing from flavery 
his opprelTed country. The time of deliverance feemed now 
come. He hoped that the Scots, without a leader and 
without a king, would unanimonfly repair to his ftandard, and 
feat him on the vacant throne, inflamed with the ardour of 
youth, and buoyed up by native courage, his afpiring fpirit 
iav/ alone the glory of the enterprize, or regarded the difli- 
culties that muft attend it as the fource only of greater glory. 
The miferies and oppreflions which he had beheld his coun- 
trymen fuftcr in their unequal conteft for independency, the 
repeated defeats and misfortunes wliich they had undergone 
in the ftruggle, proved but fo many incentives to bring 
them relief, and to lead them fired with revenge againft tho- 
haughty viflors. 

In confequence of this refolution, and fome fulpicions that 
Edward was apprifed of, Bruce ^fuddenly left the Englirh 
court, and arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annandale, 
the chief feat of his family intereft. There a number of the 
nobility were happily aflembled, and among the reft John 
Cummin, to whom he had formerly communicated his de- 
figiis, and who had bafely revealed them to Edward. The 
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inoblcmen were aftonifhed at the appearance of Bruce, and 
ftill more when he told the^^, that he was come to live or die 
with them in defence of the liberties of liis country ; and 
hoped, with their afliftance, to redeem the Scottiih name from 
all the indignities which it had fo long fuffered from the ty- 
ranny of their imperious matters. It were better, he faid, if 
Heaven fliould fo decree it, to peritti at once like brave nieji^ 
with fwords in their hands, than to dread l6ng, and at latt 
undergo the fate of the unfortunate alLicc. 

The fpirit with which, this difeourfe was delivered, the 
J^old fentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce’s 
declaration, attitted by the graces of his youth and manly de- 
portment, made deep imprellion on the niinds of the nobles, 
and rouled all thofe principles of indigiaition and revenge, 
with which they had long been fecretly adluated. They de- 
clared theii* unanimous refolution to ufe the utrnott ettbrts in 
delivering their^ country from bondage, and to fecond the 
C 40 urage of Bruce, in alfertii^ his and their undoubted rights 
againtt their common oppreflors. Cummin alone, who had 
privately taken his meafures with Edward, oppofed the gene- 
ral determination, by reprefenting the great power of tlic 
Englifh nation i and Bruce, already informed of his treachery, 
followed him out of the atteinbly, and, running him through 
the body, left him for dead. Sir 'Idiomas Kirkpatrick, one 
of Bruce’s friends alked him, on his return, if the traitor was 
flain. “ I believe fo,” replied Bruce : and is that a matter,’* 
cried Kirkpatrick, to be left to conjecture — 1 will fecurc 

him.” He accordingly drew his dagger, ran to Cummin, 
and ftabbed him to the heart 

This deed of Bruce and his afibciates, v'hich coiwains cir- 
cumttances juftly condemned by our prefent manners, was 
regarded in that age as an cffoi t of manly vig(.ur and jutt 
policy. Hence the family of Kiikpatrick took for the creft 
of their arms a hand with a bloody dag-ger ; and, as a motto, 
the words cjuployed by their ancettor, when he executed that 
violent action : I wall fccure him !” 

flTe murder of Cummin aiiixed the fcal to the confpiracy 
of the Scotch nobles. They had now no refource left, but 
to fhake off the yoke of Enu:land or pen/b in the attempt. 
The genius of the nation roufed itfelf from its long dejebtion \ 
and Bruce, flying to different quarters, excited his partizans 
every where to arms. He fuccefsfully attacked the difperfed 
bodies of the Englifli ; got poffeflion of many cattles ; and 
having made his authority to be acknc^vledged in mott parts of 
the kingdom, wus folcmnly crowmed at Scone, by the bifliop 

^ G. Duclianan. 
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of St. Andrews, who had zealoufly embraced hisxaufe. The? 
Jioglifii were again driven out of the kingdom, except luch 
as took fhelter in the fortreffes ftill in their hands ; and 
Edward tound that the Scots, already twice conquered by his 
valour, were yet to fubdue ! 

Confeious however of bis fuperior power, as well as fupc- 
rlor fkill in arms, this great monarch made light of his anta- 
gonilt *, he thought of pothing but vidlory and vengeance. 
He font a body of troops into Scotland under Aymar de 
Valence, his general, who falling unexpeftedly upon Bruce, 
thj ew his army into difafler, and obliged him to take (belter 
in the Weftern Ifles. Edward himfelf was advancing with 
a mighty force, determined to make the now defcncelefs 
Scots the vidlims of his feveri^, when he unexpectedly 
fickencd and died at Carlifle; enjoining, with his 
.\.D. x3^7* lateft breath, his fon and fucceflbr to profecute 
the war, and never to defift till he had finally 
fubdued the kingdom of Scotland*. But that the fecond 
Edward was little able to accomplifh. 

Infleafl of profecuting the conqueft of Scotland, according 
to the defire of his father, he returned into England, after a 
fivv feeble efforts, and immediately difbanded his forces; 
although Robert Bruce wz% become fufficiently formidable 
to make more vigorous meafures nccelTary. 

Soon after Edward’s retreat from Scotland, Bruce made 
himfelf mafler of the whole kingdom, except a few fortreffes. 
lie daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dominion. 
He enlilhd under his ftandard every bold fpirit, and he 
enriched his followers with the fpoils of the enemy. Sir 
James Douglas, in whom commenced the greatnefs and 
renown of that warlike family, feconded Robert in all his 
enterprizes. Edvv:ird Bruce, the king’s brother, alfo diftin- 
guiihed himfelf by his valour ; and the dread of the Englifh 
power being now abated by the feeble conduct of Edward, 
even the Icall fanguinc of the Scots began to entertain hopes 
of recovering their independency. Xhey obtained a truce, 
which was of fiiort duration, and ill obferved on both fides. 
But fhort as it was, it ferved to confolidate the power of the 
k'ng, and introduced order into the civil govern- 
A. D. 1312. ment. War was renewed with greater fury than 
ever. Not content with defending himfelf, 
Robert made fuccefsful inroads into England; fupported his 
needy followers by the plunder of the country, and taught 
them to defpife the military genius of a people who had long 
been the objed of their terror. 

* T. Wairmgham. 
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Edward, at length roufed from his lethargy, had marched 
an army into Scotland; and Robert, determintd not to rifk 
too much againft a fupsrior force, hud again retired into his 
mountains# The Englifh monarch advanced beyond Edin- 
burgh ; but being deftituce of proviiions, and ill fupportcd by 
his nobility, he was obliged to return home, withiut gaining 
any advantage over the enemy. 'The Eeming union, how- 
ever, of all parties in England, after tK'c d ath of Gavefton, 
opened again the profpecf of reducing Scotland, and promifed 
a happy concluhon to a war in which both the interefls and 
the pailioris of the n:;tioii were Co deeply engaged. 

Edward allonibl d forces from all quartet with a view of 
finifliing at one blow this important enterprize. He fum- 
moned the mad warlike of his vaflals from Gafeony : he 
enlided troops from Flanders, and cth'T foreign countj it s: 
he invited over great numb rs of the difordci ly ftifh, as to a 
certain prey : he joined to them a body of \V\Jcli, who were 
aiduated by l.ke motives : he collected the whe L mili^pry 
force of EngLind, and entered Scotland at the head or an 
army of near one hundred thoufund men. T he 
Scottiih army did not exceed thir.y thoufand A.D. ’314, 
combatants; but being corripofed of men wno 
had diftinguiihed themfelvcs by many adds of valour, who 
were rendered d Tp crate by their fituaiion, auvl vvh ) \v -re 
inured to all the varieties of fortune, they m glu^udlv, und;r 
fuch a leader as i^ruce, be efteemed equul to a fir more- 
numerous body. Robert, however, left as little as roiliUe 
to tire fupenor gahaniry t)f his troops. fT noft M ni lElf 
tlrongly at Bannockburn, about two miles fr ma St rl ng, 
tiie oihy fortrefs in Scotland that remained in -'v hand^. of 
tire Englilh, and which was on the point of fjrrend' rnig. 
He had a rivuiet on front, a hill on his light fiun!., and a 
moral's mi his left. In this fitualiOn he wanted the approach 
of Edward. 

The Englifh army arrived in fight t^»wards evening, and a 
finart combjt immediaiely enfued betw^eeii two of 

cavalry. Robert, who w;s at the nead of the Scots eng g.d 
in *1 lingle comshat with Heurv de Bohun, a gentlcirum of 
the family of Hereford, and at one firoke cleft his anragoniit 
to the chin wuh a battle-axe, in fight of the two 
I he Ein^liih horfe Hed with precipitanon t > th^'irmain body, 
aiid night prevented any furtner hofirdi:ie<^. Meanwhile the 
ocots, encouraged by this favourable event, an J ttloryin^ in 
the prowefs of their prince, prognofiicated a happy iflfue to 
the conteft of tlie enfuing day ; and the Enghfh, confident 
in rheir numbers, and elated by pad fuccefT/s, l(uig"*d tor an 
opportunity of revenge. The darknefs, though but of a f w 
Vql. 1L " H hour^ 
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hours, was born with impatience: and Edward, as fo6n as 
light appeared, drew up his forces, and advanced agaiiift the 
Scots. Both armies engaged with great ardour, and the dif- 
pute was fierce and bloody. Sir James Douglas had broken 
the Englifh cavalry ; but their line of infantry was ftill firm, 
when a ftfatagcm decided the fortune of the field. Bruce 
had colledled a number of waggoners and fumpterboys, and 
furnlfhed them with'^ftandards. They appeared upon the 
heights toward the left. 'I'he Englifh miftook them for a 
irefh army coming to furround them: a panic feized them^ 
they threw down their arms, and fled. 'Fhe Scots purfued 
with great daughter as far as Berwic ; and befides an 
ineftirnable booty, took many perfons of quality prifoners, 
with above four hundred gentlemen, whom Robert treated 
with great humanity, and whofc ranfom was a new acceflion 
of wealth to the vi<itorious army. Edw^ard himfelf narrowly 
efcaped, by taking fheker in Dunbar, whence he palled by 
fea to Berwic*. 

Such was the great and decifive battle of Bannockburn, 
which fecLired the independency of See/ land, fixed Bruce on 
the tlirone of that kingdom, and may be deemed the moft 
fignal blow that the Engliui monarchy lu-.s received fincc 
the Norman invafioii. l"iie number of flain is not certainly 
known, but it muft have been v^ry great ; for the impref- 
fion of this defeat in the minds of the Englilli was fo ftrong, 
that no fiiperiority of force could encourage therti to keep 
the field jgainft the Scots for feme years, 

TL'hat the Scots of thofe days were better acquainted with 
Mars than the Mufes, may be feen from a fcoffing ballad 
made on this victory, which begins thus : 

Maydens of England fore may ye mourn 
“ For zour leinmons zeu have loll at Bannockburn. 

With bevc a low ! 

« What ho ! weenM the king of England 
“ So foon to have won all Scotland. 

With a rumby low ! 

In order to avail himfelf of his prefent fuccefs, Robert 
entered England ; ravaged all the northern counties without 
oppofition ; and, elated by his continued profperity, now 
entertained hopes of making the moft important conquefts 
at the expence of the Englifti. He fent over his brother 
Edward with an army of fix thoufand men into Ireland, and 
he himfelf followed foon after with a more numerous body of 
troopsr But a grievous famine, which at that time defolated 
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bsth Britain and Ireland, reduced the Scottifh army to the 
greateft extremity; fo that Robert was obliged to return,^ 
with his forces much diminifhed, into his own country. His 
brother, who aflumed the title of king of Ireland, after ex- 
periencing a variety of hardfhips, was defeated and fiain by 
the Englifh near Dundalk, and Robert became fenfible that 
he had attempted projects too extenfive for the force of his 
narrow kingdom. * 

That Robertas civil were not inferior to his military 
virtues, appears by his introducing into his parliament a new 
eftate, I mean reprefentatives from the commu- 
nities of burghs, which diftinguifh the latter A.D. 132S, 
from villages. He obtained a buil from pope 
John the bev^enth, enjoining the ceremony of undlion at the 
coronation of the Scotch kings, together with the form of an 
oath before that ceremony was performed. Thefe are cir- 
cumftances that fully evidence Robert’s affection for the 
liberties of his people, and that he thought they were too 
loofely guarded by the form obferved at the coronation of 
Alexander the Third. 

The prodigious toils and fatigues which Robert had un- 
dergone in his youth, afFedled him now with an univerfal 
i^heumatifin, which, according to fome, was attended with a 
leprofy ; he therefore ordered a parliament to meet at Perth, 
in order to confirm the fucce/fion of the crown to his fon 
David and his heirs, and, failing them, to his grandfon, the 
great Reward of Scotland. Nothing was more common, 
during this period, than for the princes of the continent, 
thofe of Spain particularly, to order their Tons, however young 
they might be, to be crowned in their life time. It was with 
peculiar propriety that Robert, who knew that the Baliol family 
was Rill in being, inveRcd his fon with this mark of fove- 
reignty, becaufe it rendered the oaths of fidelity taken by his 
nobles the more folemn and facred. We are not, however, 
to imagine that, had Robert lived many years after this, the 
young prince would have looked upon himfelf as fovereign 
of Scotland from this coronation, for the executive power 
muR have Rill remained with his father. 

Finding death approach, Robert ordered himfelf to be 
carried to his caRle of Cardrofs, lying on the weRerji fide of 
the river Leven ; and in his laR hours, he ordered his chief 
officers of war and Rate to a/Temble in his bed-chamber, to 
receive his dying commands. Thefe were, that in cafe of a 
war with England, they Riould by all means avoid a general 
engagement, but fhould harafs the enemy by frequent fkir- 
mii'hes, or fudden attacks ; and that they fhould never make 
a peace or truce with England that was to laR above three 
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or four yearS) left the difufe of arms ftioulcl enervate the peo- 
ple. He then, in the manner of the times, told them, that as 
he often purpoled to vifit the Holy Land, he was greatly 
defirous his heart Ihould be carried thither ; but he left to 
them the choice of the perfon to perform that com million, 
defiring them to retire immediately, and to report to him the 
refult of their deliberation. His laft requeft was, that they 
never fhould give the government of the Weftern-Iflands to 
one perfon His attendants were drowned in tears, while 
he delivered his orders concerning his heart f ; and retiring 
from his prefence, they made choice of the lord Douglas to 
execute the melancholy ofhee. This being reported to 
Robert, he faid, that they had pitched upon the very man 
whom he had long wiihed to perform it; a compliment fo 
agreeable to Douglas, that he fell upon his knees by the bed, 
and bcdcw’ed his dying maftcr’s hand with tears of gratitude 
and affc 6 lion. The delicacy of Robert, in taking the advice 
of his nobles in an affair which he had fo greatly at heart, is 
admirable, as it might have created ill blood among them, 
had he himfelf given the preference to any one ; and their 
judicious compliance with what they knew to be their king’s 
fecret dcfire, was equally noble, and no doubt foftened his 
dying moments; for he expired in a few hours 
A. D. 1329- after in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
twenty- fourth of his reign. 

None was ever Icfs indebted to chance than Robert was. 
If he was fortunate in any refpe^f, it was in the courage, 
attachment and fidelity of that circle of friends, who attended 
him through iiis various, and almoft infupj^or table diftreffes. 
With regard to his ci\'il \drtues, even the Englifh writers 
have n(jt been able to fix a fiain upon his condiidf. His 
undertaking to place his brother on the throne of Ireland ; his 
lending him a force that had almoft cffbcfed it ; and his affift- 
ing him in pcrl’on, at a time when a war was raging on the 
frontiers of his owai dominions, (hew an unexampled compafs 
of genius, and demonftratc how true a judgment he could 
make of mankind, in the choice of his friends and generals ; 
for we know of no prejudice his dominions received by his 
ab fence. 

When Robert Bruce began bis reign, the fame form of 
government was eftabliihed in all the kingdoms of Europe. 

* From this pafTage, arid m:mv others that muft occur to the reader 
in tlie courfu of thi;^ hurory, he will be ftnlihie that the \Wftcrn Iflands 
of Scoi ^LiJ were objec^ls of far greater importance fornicily th<>n they 
are now. Tlie ckcrcafe of population, and conlcquenrly of agriculture, 
is vifihle in many other pans of kurope. 
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The feudal fYftem univerfally prevailed ; the klng^ wlio had 
formerly beeIVele6tive, were indeed become hereditary i but 
their revenue^Hil^e narrow, and the armies they led into the 
field were compoled of their fubjetffs, who held their lands 
by the fimple tenure of arming in defence of the public caule. 
As they ferved without pay, their obedience was precarious 5 
and far from being an engine at the king’s difpofal, they wer^ 
often no lefs formidable to him thantto his enemies. 

In the fame proportion that the king funk in power, the 
nobles rofe towards independence ; not fadsfied with obtain- 
ing an hereditary right to their fiefs or landed pojjejfions^ their 
ambition introduced entails, wliich, as far as human ingenuity 
could devife, rendered their elfates unalienable, as they had 
full power to add to the inheritance tranfmitted to them by 
their anceftors, but none to dimhiini it : marriages, legacies, 
and other accidents, brought continual acceiHons of wealth 
and dignity; a great family, like a river, became confiderable 
from the length of its courfc ; ancl, as it rolled on, new ho- 
nours and new property fuccellivcly flowed into it. 

Whatever influence is deiivcd from titles of honour, the 
feudal barons pofTefled like wife, in an ample manner : the 
appellation by which the virtues of the father had been dif- 
tingui tiled, defeended to the fon, however unworthy ; and the 
prefumption of the nobles foon afpired to annex to their 
pofierity the chief offices of the ftatc. In Scotland the im- 
portant trufts of lord jufl ice general, great chamberlain, higli 
iteward, high conftable, cart marihal, and high admiral, were 
all hereditary ; and in many counties, the office of fheriff 
was held in the fame manner. 

Nobles w'hofe power was fo great, and whofe property 
was fo extenfive, could not fail of being turbulent and formi- 
dable ; nor did they want infiruments for executing their 
boldefl: deflgns. That portion of their lands which they par- 
celled out among their followers, fupplied them with a nu- 
merous band of faithful and determined vaflals, while that 
which they retained in their own hands, enabled them to liv'e 
with a princely fplendour. The great hall of an ambitious 
baron was often more crouded than the court of iiis fove- 
reign ; the ftrong caftles in which they refided, afforcleJ a 
fecure retreat to the difeontented and fed iti ous ; and a great 
part of their revenue was fpent upon multitudes of indigent, 
but bold retainers. Even in times of peace, they were ac- 
compained by a vaft train of armed followers ; and the ufaal 
retinue of William the fixth carl of Douglas, confified of 
two thoufand horfe 

The nature of the country was one caufe of the power 
amd independence of the Scottifh nobility: mountains, and 
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fens, and rivers, fet bounds to defpotiq: power ^ and in fuch 
places did the barons of Scotland ufually fix tj^feir refidence^ 
The fovereign found it almoft impra<Slicay/*^b lead an army 
through a barren country, to places diificult of accefs to a 
fingle man. The fame caufe which had checked the ^ogrefs 
of the Roman arms, and rendered all the efforts of Edward 
the P'irft abortive, protedied the ScottiCh nobles from the 
vengeance of their fovereign, and fortified their perfonal in- 
dependence. 

The want of great cities in Scotland, contributed not a* 
hide to increafe the power of the nobility, and to weaken 
that of the prince. Laws and fubordinatiojis take rife in 
cities ; and where there are few cities, there are few or no 
traces of a well-arranged police. The nobles, under a feu- 
dal government, feldoin appeared at court where they found 
a fuperior, or dwelt in cities where they met with equals. 
The valLils of every baron occupied a di-{fin6i: portion of the 
kingdom, and formed a feparate and almoft independent fo- 
ciety. Inftead of joining to reduce the feditious chieftain, 
they were all in arms for his defence : and the prince was 
obliged to connive at criminals, who, confeious of their ad- 
vantages, multiplied their offences in aiuired impunity. 

'I'he divifion of the country into clans, had no fmalJ effecl 
in rendering the nobles conliderablc. 'I'hc nations whicli 
over-ran Europe were originally divided into many fmalJ 
tribes ; and when they came to parcel out the lands that they 
had conquered, it was natural for every chieftain to beftow a 
poitioji, in the firft place, upon thofc of his own tribe or fa- 
mily. Thefc all held their lands of him, were clofely united 
t<’)gether, and were diftinguifhed by fome g.uieral appellation; 
when that becaiTic common, the defeendants and relations of 
every chieftain aftiimed the fame name and arms with him: 
other vaflals were })roud to imitate their example ; and by 
degrees they were communicated ti> all thole who held of the 
fame fuperior. Thus clanfhips were formed; and in a ge- 
neration or two, that confaiiguinity which was at firft, in a 
great meafurc imaginary, was believed to be real. An arti- 
ficial union was converted into a natural one. Men willing- 
ly followed a leader whom they regarded both as the fuperior 
Df their lands, and the chief of their blood ; and ferved him 
not only with the fidelity of valfals, but with the aftection of 
friends 

"I’he Imallnefs of their number may be mentioned among 
the caufes of the grajuleur of the Scottifti nobles. Scotland, 
a kingdom neither extenfive nor rich, could not - contain 
many over-grown proprietors ; but the power of en arifto- 
cracy always diminifiied in proportion to the increafe of its 
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numbers. W^en * nobles are numerous, their operations 
nearly refembl^hofe of the people ; they are roufed only by 
what they feel, Vot b y what they apprehend ; and fubmit to 
many arbitrary ana oppreflive a£l:s before they take arms 
againft their fovereign. A frnall body, on the contrary, is 
more fenfible and more impatient, quick in difeerni ng, and 
prompt in repelling danger. -Hence proceeded the extreme 
jealoufy of the Scottifh nobles, and th^ fiercenefs with which 
they oppofed the incroachments of the crown : befides this, 
the near alliance of the great families by frequent intermarri- 
ages, was the natural confcquence of their finall number; and 
as confanguinity was, in thofe ages, a powerful bond of union, 
all the kindred of noblemen interefted tbemfelves in his quar- 
rel, as a common caufc ; and every conteft the king had, 
though with a fingle baron, drew upon him the arms of a 
whole confederacy. 

'riicfe natural connexions the Scottifli nobles ftrengthened 
by numerous afl'oeiations, which, when formed with their 
equals were called leagues of mutual defence; and when with 
their inferiors, bonds f manrent. By the former, the contracSl- 
ing parties bound themfelves mutually to afTift each other in 
all caufes, and againft all perfons ; by the latter, protedfion 
was ftipulated on the one hand, and fidelity and perfonal fer- 
vicc promifed on the other. By degrees thefe afibciations be- 
came fo many alliances, oftenfive and defenfive, againft the 
throne; and as their obligation was held more facred than any 
tie whatever, they contributed not a little to the power and 
independence of the nobility. 

That power was alfo aui{:mented by the frequent wars be- 
tween England and Scotland. Nature has placed no barrier 
between the two kingdoms : a river alinoft every where ford- 
able, divides them towards the eaft; on the weft they are fe- 
parated by an imaginary line. The flcnder revenues of our 
kings prevented them from fortifying, or placing garrifons in 
the towns on the frontiers ; nor would the jealoufy of their 
fubjedts have permitted fuch a mode of defence. The barons, 
whofe eftates lay on the borders, were generally entrufted 
with the wardenfhips of the difterent marches. This gained 
them the leading of the warlike counties in the South ; and 
as their vafTals were inured to a ftatc of perpetual hoftility, 
the Scottifh monarchs always found it impracfticable to fubdue 
the mutinous and ungovernable fpirit of the borderers. 

The calamities -which befcl the kings of Scotland, con- 
tributed more than any other caufe to diminifti the royal au- 
thority. Of .fix fuccefiive princes, from Robert the Third, 
to James the Sixth, not one died a natural death ; and the- mi- 
norities, during that time, wci'C longer and more frequent tfian 
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ever hisppened in any other kingdom- From .(Robert Bruce 
to James the Sixth we reckon ten princes ; am feven of thefc 
were called to th’ throne while they were and almofl: 

infants. The moft rei'gular governments Inuft feel the effe£^s 
of a minority ; but to the imperfedt f) ftem of Scotland, thofe 
efFccls were Hill more fatal. The fierce and mutinous fpirit 
of the nobles, unreftrained by the authority of a king, fcorned 
all fubj flion to the delegated jurifdidlion of a regent, or to 
the few-ble commands of a minor. The ariftocratical power, 
during thefe peri(^ds, rofe upon the ruins of the monarchical; 
and when the king hin f if came to afllime the reins of go- 
vernment, he found his revenues wafted or alienated, the 
crown lands feized or given away, and the nobles fo accuftom- 
cd to independence, that, after th-j ftruggles of a whole reign, 
he was feidom able to reduce them to the fame ftate in which 
they had been at the beginning of his minority, or to wreft 
from them what they had ufurped during that time. 


CHAP. VII. 

David Bruce — Robert IL — Robert III. — The yameses-^ 
Mary — Cardinal Bcatoun — Marriage of Mary with the 
Dauphin of France — John Knox\ the Reformer — Death 
of the f>uren--y cgeyit-^Thc Prefyicrlan form of war Chip 
ejiabllfoed in Scotland — Death cf Francis IL 

T he wift and valiant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, 
who had r covered by arms the independency of his 
country, azid fixed it by treaty, kft David his Ton a minor, 
under the guardianftiip of Randolph earl of Murray, the com- 
panion of his vidlories. About this time Edwara Baliol fon 
of John, formerly crowned king of Scotland, v/as difeovered 
in a French p; ifon by lord Beaumbnt, an Englifli baroji, who, 
jn the right of his wife, claimed the earldom of Buchan in 
Scorland; and deeming BiHol a proper inftrument for his 
purpof procured him his liberty, and induced him to revive 
his claim to the Scottifh crown. 

Many oth r. E iglifh noblemen, who had obtained eftates 
during thv f E jection of. Scotland, were in the fame fituation 
with Beaumont. They alfo faw the utilrty of Baliol, and 
began to think of recovering theft pofleifions by arms; and 
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they 'applied Edward for his concurrence and afliftance. 
Edward was^^amed to avow their enterprize. He was 
afraid th^t and injuflice would every where be im- 

puted to him, if he attacked with fupcrior force a minor king;, 
and a brotiier-in-law, whofe independent title had been ft> 
lately ackriowkdged by a folemn treaty; hut he fecrctly en- 
couraged Baliol in his claim, connived at his affembling 
forces in the North, and gave countenance to the nobles who 
were difp )f d to join him. A fu'ce of near three thoufand 
men was affembled, with which Baliol and his adherejits 
landed on tlie coaft of Fife. 

Scotland was now in a very dilFerent fituation from that in 
which it had appeared under (he vi< 5 f<)rious Robert. Befides 
the lofs of that great monirch, wbofe genius and authority 
preferved entire the whole political fabric, and maintained 
union among the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of 
reft, had gone over to Spain in a crufade againft the iMoors, 
and there pcrilli-‘d in bat le. The e.irl of olurray, long de- 
clining through years and infirmities, had lately died, arid been 
fucceeded in the regency by Donald earl of Alar, a man much 
inferior in talents ; fo that the military fpirit of the Scots, 
though ftill unbroken, was hft' without a guide. Baliol had 
valour and activity, and his followers being firmly united by 
their common objedi, drove back the Scots who oppofeJ his 
landing. He marched into the heart of the coiuitry ; and 
with his fmall paj'ty defeated an army of f arty thoufand men, 
under the earl of Alar, of whom twelve thoufand are faid to 
have been flain. 

Baliol, foon after the viftory, made himfclf mafter of 
Perth, and was crowned at Scone ; while young Bruce, his 
competitor, was fent over to France with his betrothed wife 
Jane, fifter to king Edward. Scotland was fubdued by' a 
handful of men; but Baliol loft the kingdom by a revolution 
as hidden as that by which he had acquired it. His impru- 
dence or his necefiities, making him difmifs part of Ins Eng- 
lifli followers, he was unexpectedly attacked near Annan by 
fir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of Bruce’s party. 
He was routed ; his brother John Baliol was flain, and he 
himfelf was chafed into England in a miFrable plight 

In this extremity, Baliol had again recoiirfe to tlie Knglifh 
monarch, without whofe afliftance he was now become feu- 
fible he could neither recover nor keep pofTeflion 
of his throne. He offered to acknowledge Ed- A. D. 1333. 
ward’s fuperiority; to renew the homage for 
Scotland ; and to efpoufe the princefs Jane, if the pope’s con- 
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lent could be obtained for diflblving her forn^ marriage, 
which was iv>t yet confummated. Ambitiouyof retrieving 
that important fuperiority relinquifhcd b%r^ortimer during 
his minority^ Edward willingly accepted the offer, and put 
himfelf at the head of a powerful army, in order to reinftate 
Baliol in his throne. The Scots met him with an army more 
numerous, but Icfs united, and worfe fupplied with arms and 
provifions. A battle fought at Hali down-hill, a little 
north of Berwie \ where about thirty thoufand of the Scots 
fell, and all the chief nobility were either killed or taken pri- 
foners. 

After this fatal blow, the Scottilh nobles had no rcfource 
but in fubiniflion. Baliol was acknowledged king by a par- 
liament aficmblcd at Edinburgh; the fuperiority of Eng- 
land was again j ccognized : many of the Scottifti nobility 
fworc fealty to Edward ; wlio, leaving a confiderable body ot 
troops with Baliol to complete the conqueft of the kingdom, 
returned to England with the remainder of his 
A.D. 1334. army. But tire Engl i fir forces were no fooncr 
withdrawn than the Scots revolted againft 
Baliol, and returned to their former allegiance under Bruce. 
Edward was again obliged to ailemble an army, and to march 
into Scotland." The Scots, t. ught by experience, withdrew 
into their h;lls and faftnefles. He delhoyed the houfes, and 
ravaged the eftates of thole whom he called rebels. But this 
fc verity only confirmed them more ifi their obllinate antipa- 
th3^ to England and to Baliol ; and being now 
A. D. 1336. rendered defperate, they foon rc-conquered their 
country from the Englilh. Edward again made 
his appearance in Scotland, and with like fuccefs. He found 
everything hoftilc in the kingdom, except the fpot on which 
he was encamped ; and althougli he marche<l uncontrolled 
over the low countries, the nation irfelf was farther than ever 
from being broken or fubdiied. Be Tides being lupported by 
their pride and anger, paflions dilbeuit to tan;e, the Scots 
were encouraged amid all their calamities, with daily promifes 
of relief from Erance. 

A finall body of Scottilh nobles, faithful to their exiled 
prince, at lall drove Baliol out of Scotland, and reftored the 
crown to David. Hl'he gratitude of the king diftributed 
;imong fuch as had adhered to him, the bell poUeHions which 
fell fo the cn)wn by the foi feiture of his enemies. 1 he fa- 
mily of Douglas, which began to rife above the other nobles, 
in the reign of his father, augmented both its power and pro- 
perty during his minority. David had the misfortune to be 
taken prlfouer by the Englilh at the battle of Durham : and 
after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 
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1,000,000 nia^s for his ranfom, and died in 

peace without ]^e. Being at firft an exile in A. D. 1571. 

France, after warJjJWR prifoner in England, and 

involved in continual wars with Edward the Third, David 

had not leifure to attend to the internal police of his kingdom. 

The crown of Scotland now devolved upon the family of 
Stewart, by its head having be'en marjied to Marjory Bruce, 
the daughter ct Robert 1 . The firfl: king of that name was 
Robert 11 . a wife and brave prince ; he was fucceeded by his 
foil Robert ill. during whofe reign Richard II. croifed the 
T weed at the head of an army of lixty thoufand men. The 
Scots did not pretend to make rcfiftdnce agaiiild fo great a 
force : they abandoned, without fcruple, their rugged territory 
to be pillaged and kid wafte by the enemy, and made an in- 
curfu^n into the more fertile provinces of England, where 
they collcc^tcd a rich booths and returned in tranquillity to 
their own country. 7 'hc Englifh monarch, liowever, wan- 
dered over great part of the comparatively barren kin2:di)m of 
Scotland, and led his army back into England, without tak- 
ing vengeance on the enemy for their devaftations His 
impatience to return, and enjoy his ufual pleafures and amufe- 
nients, over-balanced every higher conlideration, and made 
even revenge a motive too feeble to detain him. 

Robert ill. though a prince of /lender capacity, was ex- 
tremely innocent and inofFeniive in his condudf. But Scot- 
land, at that time, was /till lefs fitted than England for cheri/h- 
ing a fovereign of fuch a character. The duke of Albany, 
Robert’s brother, a prince of a boi/lerous and violent dif- 
pofition, afllimcd the government of the /fate; and not fatis- 
fied with prefent authority, he entertained the criminal pur- 
pofe of extirpating his brother’s children, and of acquiring the 
crown to his own family. He threw into prifon David, his 
eldeft nephew, who there peri fhed by hunger; 
fo that James, the younger brother of David, A. D. 1401. 
alone /food between the tyrant and the throne. 

Robert, therefore, fenfible of his /bn’s danger, embarked him 
on board a /hip, with a view of fending him into France, 
and of trailing him to the protedlion of that friendly power. 
Unfortunately, however, the ve/Tei was taken b^ the Engli/h; 
and although there fubfiffed at that time a truce between the 
two kingdoms, Henry IV. refufed to reitore the young prince 
to his liberty. But he made fome amends for this want of 
generofity, by beftowing on James an excellent education, 
which afterv/ards qualified him, when he mounted the throne, 
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to r^forniy in fomo mea/iire, the rude and barjfarou$ manners 
of his native cpuntry. 

During the reign of Robert^ the Sc^jift^ere tempted by 
the diforders in England to make incurfions into that coun- 
try 5 and Henry defirous of taking revenge upon them, con- 
duced an army as far north as Edinburgh. But finding that 
the Scots would neither fubmit nor give him battle, he re- 
turned without efFeCfiig any thing of confequence. Next 
feafon, however, Archibald earl of Douglas, who, at the head 
of twelve thoufand men, attended by many of the principal 
nobility of Scotland, had made an irruption into the northern 
coujities, was overtaken by the Percies of Northumberland 
on his return, at Homelclon, on the borders of England, where 
a fierce battle cnfiicd, and the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas himfclf was taken prifoner ; as Vv^cre the earls of 
Angus, Murray, Orkney, and many others of the Scottifh 
nobility and gentry *. 

When Henry received intelligence of this viCory, he fent 
the earl of Northumberland ordeis not to ranfom his pj ifon- 
ers; a privilege which tiiat nobleman reg^arded as his right, 
by the thcji received laws of war. The king intejided to de- 
tain them, that he might be able, by their means, to make an 
advantageous peaa^ with Scotia !)d. Ihrt by this felfifh policy 
he gave frdh difguft to the powerful fanuly of Northumber- 
land. The impatient fpirit of Harry Percy commonly known 
by the name of Hotfpur, and the faCious difpofition of the 
earl of WorceHer, younger brother of the earl of Northum- 
berland, inflamed the difeontents of that nobleman ; 
and tlic precarious title of Henry tempted Northumberland 
to feek revenge, by overturning that .thj'onc wliicli he had at 
iirfl: cftabliihed. rie entered into a corrcfpondcnce with 
<jlcndour : he fet the earl of Douglas at liberty, and made an 
alliance with that martial chieftain. But w heii w^ar was ready 
to break out, the carl of Northumberland was unfortunately 
feized with a fudden illnefs at Berwick ; and young Percy, 
taking the command of the troops, marched towards Shrew^f- 
bury^ in order to join his forces with thofe of Glendour. 

I'ne king had happily a fmall arrny on foot, with which he 
intended to adl agaiiift the Scots ; and knowing the import- 
ance of celerity in all civil w'ars, he inftantly hurried down, 
in order to give battle to the rebels. He approached Percy 
near Shrewsbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glend- 
our; and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the 
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other, made tllpm haften to a general enga^ment. The 
armies were nfcrly equal in number, confifting of about 
twelve thoufand\j^ each ; and we fcarcely find any battle in 
thofe ages, where fliock was more terrible or more con- 
ftant. Henry expofed his perfon in the thickeft of the fight; 
and' the prince of Wales, his gallant foil, whofe military at-* 
chievements became afterwards fo famous, and who here per- 
formed his noviciate in arms, fignaliz^ himfelf in a remark-^ 
able manner. Percy fupported that renown which he had 
acquired in ir mya bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient 
enemy, and n« v his friend, ftili appeared his rival amid the 
horror and conlnfion of the fight. This nobleman perform- 
ed fjats of valour which are almoft incredible. He feemed 
deter mined the king of England fhould fail that day by his 
arm. He fought him all over the field ; and as Henry had 
accoutred fjveral captains in tlie royal garb, in order to en- 
courage his troops, the fword of Douglas rendered that ho- 
nour fatal to many. But while the armies were contending 
in this fill ions manner, the death of Hotfpur, acconipiifhed 
by an unknown hand, decided the victory; the royalifls pre- 
vailed. There are faid to have fallen on both fides near two 
thoufand three hundred gentlemen. 

d'hc reign of James I. opens to our view the civil tranf- 
aftions in Scotland ; and a complete ferics of laws fuppliCvS 
thed erects of our hiftorians. During the many years he was 
detained in Engdruid, he had an opportunity of obferving the 
feudal fyucm in a more advanced Ifatc, and refined from 
many imperfections. He faw their nobles great, but not in- 
deperident ; a king powerful, though far from abfolute; a 
regul.ir aVminiftration, v/ife laws, and a nation flourifliing and 
happv, hrcmfc ah ranks of men v/erc accuitomed to obey 
them. On ins return to his native country, he found the re- 
gal authority contemptible, the ancient patuinony and reve.- 
iiues of the crown almoft annihilated, and the nobics render- 
ed independent by the licence of many years; in every corner 
fome barbarous chieftain ruled at pleafure, and neither feared 
the king, nor pitied the people. J'o corredt rhefc inveterate 
evils, James, inficad of force, employed the gentler and lefs 
ofFenfive remedy of laws and ftatutes. In a parliament held 
immediately after his return, he gained the confidence of the 
people by many wife laws, tending to re-eftablifh order, tran- 
quillity, and juftice. At the fame time he obtained an a£f, by 
which he was empowered to fummon fuch as had affumed 
crown lands during the laft reigns, to produce the rights by 
which they held them. In a fubfequent parliament, another 
lEutute w-ui pafled, that declared all leagues and combinations 
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unlawful. Encouraged by thefe laws, James/feized, durin 
the fitting of parliament, his coufin Murdo, cWke of Albam 
and his fons ; the earls of Douglas, Lennox^^ngus, March 
and above twenty other peers and barons ^Tfpri me rank, T< 
all of them, however, he was immediately reconciled, excep 
to Albany and his fons, and Lennox. Thefe were tried bj 
their peers, and condemned; and while their execution ftruck 
the whole order with terror, their forfeiture added vaft poflef- 
fions to the crown. 

Encouraged by the facility with which he had hitherto ad- 
vanced, the king next ventured upon a meafure that irritated 
the whole body of the nobility. The father of George Dun- 
bar, earl of March; had taken arms againft Robert III , the 
king’s father; but that crime had been pardoned, and his 
lands reftored by Robert duke of Albany. James, on pretext 
that the regent had exceeded his power, obtained a fentence, 
declaring the pardon to be void, and deprived Dunbai of the 
earldom. Such a decifion occafioned a general alarm ; and 
the nobles dreaded left their titles to their poflelTions might 
be fubjefled to the review of courts of law, whofe forms of 
proceeding, and jurifdidfion, in a martial age, were little 
known and extremely odious. The common danger called 
on the whole order to unite; and the fentiments of the nobles 
encouraged a few defperate men to form a confpiracy againft 
the life of the king. "I"he fir ft intelligence was brought him 
while he lay in his camp before Roxburgh caftlc. He durft 
not confide in nobles to whom he had given fo many caiifes 
of difguft, but inftantly difmiired them and tlicir 
A. D. 143 7* vaflals, and retiring to a monaftery near Perth, 
was foon after murdered there in the nioft cruel 

manner. 

Crichton, who had been the minifter of James 1. afiumed 
the dire6lion of affairs during the minority of James IL, and 
prompted that monarch to purfue the defign of humblincr the 
nobility. Wiilia-m VI. earl of Douglas, was the firft vieftim 
of this barbarous policy : he was decoyed by many promifes 

S an interview in the caftle of Edinburgh, and was murder- 
, with his brother. The credulity of William the eighth, 
earl of Douglas, led him into the fame fnare as had proved 
fatal to his brother ; after forming a powerful aflbciatioii 
againft the crown, he ventured to meet the king, on the faich 
©f a fafe conduct under the great feal, at Stirling-caftle. 
'James urged him to diffblve the dangerous confederacy he 
had entered into : the earl obftinately refufed : if you will 

not,” faid the enraged monarch, this fhall — and ftabbed 
to the heart. The earPs vaffals, filled wdth horror at ths 
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ran td arms ; a tranfient accommodatian 1>etween 
James and thV new earl was foon fucceeded by open 
ties : both arAdes met near Abercorn ; and a Angle batde 
muft have decideS^^ Whether the houfe of Stuart, or of Dong- 
ias, was henceforth to poflefs the throne of Scotland. But 
when the troops of the latter impatientljr waited the fignal to 
engage, the ordered them to retire to their camp. XHe 
irrefoiution of the commander was attended by the defertion of 
his followers ; and the earl, defpifed or forfakefi by all, was 
foon driven out of the kingdom, and obliged to depend for 
his ftibfiftence on the friendlhip of the king of England. Xhc 
ruin of this great family fecured the king for fome time from 
oppofition : he procured the confent of parliament to feveral 
laws more advantageous to the prerogative ; and as he wafit- 
cd neither courage nor genius, he might probably have fub- 
verted the feudal fyftem in Scotland, had he not 
prematurely fallen by the fplinter ^ a cannon, A. D. 1460. 
which burft near him at the fiege of Roxburghi 

James III., though far inferior to his father and grand- 
father in ability, was no lefs defirous of humbling the nobi- 
lity. While he kept them at an unufud diflance, he bellowed 
every mark of confidence and afteiSli^n upon a few mean per- 
fons : ,lhiit up in the caftle of Stirling, he fcldom appeared in 
public, and amufed himfelf with architeflure, mulic, and 
other arts, which were then but little ellceinecl, Alexander, 
duke of Albajiy, and John, carl of Mar, his brothci s, entered 
deeply into the cabals of the nobility. But the king, dctc 61 - 
ing their defigns, feized them both ; the carl of Mar w’as 
murdered, and, if we may believe our hifloriuns, by the king’s 
command ; Ab^any, apprehenfive of the fame fate, made his 
cfcape out of the kingdom, and fled into Francei thence he 
pa/idd over to England, and concluded a treaty whth Edward 
IV. in which hue aflumed the name of Alexander, king of 
Scots. He promifed, as foon as he was put in pofleflion of 
the kingdom, to fwear fealty and do homage to the EnglJlh 
monarch, and to furrendcr fome of the moil valuable counties 
in Scotland 5 and he was conducted, in return for thofe Hipu- 
lations^ by the duke of Glouceftcr, with a powerful army to- 
wards Scodaiid. The danger of foreign invafion bbliged 
James to implore the afliftance of thofe jiobles whom he had 
ib long treated with contempt. Though they feemed to en- 
ter with zeal into the mcafures of their f«vereign, they took 
the field with a Uronger difpolition to punilh his unworthy 
favourites, than to annoy the enemy. In the camp near 
Lauder, the earls of Angus, Huntiy, and Lennox, followed 
by almoit ail the barons of note in the army, entered the 
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"i^rtment of James, ftized all his favourites exApt Ramfajr, 
whom they could not tear from the arms of the *ing, and im- 
mediately executed them. J . 

James had no reafon to confide in an afffiy fo little under 
his command, and difmifling it, fhut himfelf up in the caftlc 
of Edinburgh. After varIou<^ intrigues, a reconciliation 
eSfe£ted between him and his brother ; but Albany foon 
after, on pretext that an gittempt had been made on liE by 
poifon, fled fh>m court, and retired to Dunbaj. \ be death 
of Edward IV. prevented bi n from receiving the aid he ex- 
pedied from England, and eroding over to runce, he feems 
from that time to have taXen no part in the affairs of his na- 
tive country. 

Emboldened by his retreat, the king and biv- frvnifters 
multiplied the infuits which they had offered to th n* 

A ftanding guard was raif;d fa* the d 'fence ^ f tb^ ; ! ; r- 
fon, and the command of it was given t<'^ R:n: i \ . * ]y 

created earl of ilothwell while JaiTi-:s, fmk ** i . - ] : or 

faperftition, devolved his whole autiicrivy cri nn k/oirtt-S. 
"'['he nobles, provoked by reiterated ii.'jtnifs, v* lu a: {ns; 
they perfuaded or obliged the dince <>r il. irhefav, . le kjog^s 
cldeft fon, g youth of fnt cn, to f:t hii> f lf at 
A. D. 1.48^. their head; wtien the roy^d army was dekattd 
and James himfelf llain in the purfuit. 

James IV. was the moft accomplilhed prince of the age: 
he was naturally generous and brave; loved magnificeiice, 
delighted in war, and was eager to obtain fame. H • ' ncou- 
raged and protedfed commerce, which greatly incrcafed in his 
reign ; and the court of Jatnes, ;t thj time of his marriage 
with Henry the Seventh’s daughter, was fpLnJid and re- 
fj>e£lable. Even this alliance could not cure him of his fa- 
mily-diftemper, a prediledfion for the French, which proved 
lataJ to him. He alTembled the whole force of his dominions, 
and crofied the Tweed at the head of a brave, though tu- 
multuous army of fifty thoufand men But inlfead of making 
life of the opportunity, which the abf rice of Henry afforded 
him, to pufh his conquefts, he wafted his time in the arms 
of a fair captive. His troops became diffatisfied, and began 
to be pinched with hunger; and as the authority of the .prince 
was* yet feeble among the Scots, and military difeipline ex- 
tremely lax, many of them ftole from the camp, and retired 
homewards. Meanwhile the earl of Surry, having collected 
a bo(ly of twenty-fix thoufand men, approached the enemy, 
who lay on feme high ground near the hills of Cheviot. He 
drew them from their flation, by feigning to enter their 
country, and an obftinate battle was fought in the field of 
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king of Scotland and ^ 

nobility were llain^. 

The minority*of jiis fon, James Vi Was lorlg and torbii^ 
lent : suid when he grew up, he married two French ladies i 
th^ l?-ft a dailghtor of the king of France* and the latter o* 

- AAOufe of 6 ui^. He inftituted the doUrt of* fefHoii, enad-r 
cd many falutary laws, and greatly promoted the induftry of 
Scotland, particularly the working of the mines* At this 
time the balance of power was fo equally poifed between 
contending princes of Europe, that Jameses friendlhip was 
courted by the pope^ the emperor, the king of France, and 
his uncle Henry VIIL of England, from all of whom ho re-- 
ceived munificent prefents* But James took little IHare in 
foreign affairs; he feemed rather to imitate his predeceflbrs 
• in their attempts to humble the nobility; and the doftrines 
of the reformation beginning to be propagated in Scotland, he 
gave way, at the inftigation of the clergy, to a religious per- 
fecution, though it is generally believea that, had he lived 
longer, he would have feized all the church revenues, in imi- 
tation of Henry* Having flighted fomc friendly overtures 
made to him by the king of England, and thereby given great 
umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke^out between 
them. A large army, under the command of the duke of 
Norfolk, entered Scotland, and ravaged the country north of 
the Tweed. After this fhort expechtion, the Englifh army 
retired to Berwic. Upon its retreat James fent ten thou- 
fand men to the weftern borders, who entered England at 
Solway Firth; and he followed at a fmall diftance, ready to 
join them. Soon after, he gave great offence to* the nobility 
and the army, by imprudently depriving their general, lord 
Maxwell, of his commifEon, and conferring the command on 
his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman. .The 
unity were fo much difgufted wi^ this alteration, that they 
were ready to difband, when a fmall body of Englifh appear- 
ed, not exceeding five hundred. A panic feized the ScotSi 
who immediately took to flight, fuppofing themfelves to be 
attacked by the whole Engliui army. The Englifh cavalry* 
feeing them fly with fuch precipitation, clofely purfued, and 
flew great numbers, taking prifoners feven lords, two hundi^ 
gentlemen, and eight hundred foidiers, with IWcnty-four 
pieces of ordnance. This difafter fo much af- 
fected king James, tfiat it threw him into a fit A. D. i54«* 
•fillnefe, of which he died. 

Mary, his daughter and foccdlbr, was born only eight 
days before hef father’s deafii. * Her beauty^ her iii?lcondu<a. 
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Jttid her aire alik^ femous in hiftory The iltu- 

ation in which James left the kingdom, alarmed all ranks of 
men;^ many gerfons of the firft rank had fallen into the hands 
of thi Englifb in the unfiMrtunate rout near the Firth of 
' Solway, and Aill remained* prifoners to the vidlors. 
the reft of the nobles there was little union ; and the 
ous difputcs occafioned by the dodfrines of the reformed^ 
Rowing every day m 5 rc violent, added to the rage of thofe 
la< 5 iions which are natural to a form of government nearly 
striftocratical. 

^ The government of a queen was unknown in Scotland; 
and the profpc6f of a long and feeble minority invited to fac- 
tion : James had left open the office of regent to every pre- 
tender ; and cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years been 
confidered as prime minifter, claimed that high dignity. 
7 'hough fupported by the qiicen Dowager, he had enjoyed 
power too long to be a favourite of the nation ; and, at the 
inftigation of the nobles, who wilhed for a reformation in re- 
ligion, James Hamilton, earl of Arran, rouzed 'himfelf from 
his inadtivrty, and was, by the barons affembled, nominated 
regent, with the general applaufe of the people. 

No two rnen differed more widely in difpofition and cha- 
rafter than the earl of Arran and cardmal Beatoun ; the for- 
mer was timid and irrcfolute, and the perpetual tool of thofe 
who found their advantage in praftifing upon his fears ; the 
latter, with acknowledged abilities and long experience, was 
immoderately ambitious; and as his own eminence was 
founded upon the power of the church of Rome, he was 
avowed enemy to the reformers. 

The firft negociation of the regent gave birth to events 
of the moft fatal cdnfequences to himfelf, and the kingdom. 
After the death of Jam.es, Henry Vlll. conceived hopes of 
uniting the crowns of Scotjand and England, by the marriage 
of Edward, his only fon, with the queen of the Scots. On 
the promife of fupporting his plan in parliapnent, he releafed 
the prifonerS he had taken at Solway, and thefe were joined 
by all who feared the cardinal, oi who defired a change in 
religion, and locked towards England for the prOteftion of 
their perfoKs and, principles. 

But Henr}' poftefled not adclrefs fuffident t0 
A Y>. 1543. improve this favourable conjefture; impatient 
and. imperious by nature, he demanded that the 
queen’s perfon, fhould be immediately committed to his 
cuftody, and that the government of the kingdom fhould be 
putMita his hands durhig her minority. "1 'hough the regent 
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ffccurfed himfelf from the oppoijtion of the ^cardiiul, by 
jng that prelate a prifoner, yet Henry was obliged to confoitt 
that the queen {houid refide in Scotland, and himfelf remaiit 
excluded from any (hare in the government of the kingdom : 
o^^|he, other hand, the Scots agreed to fend their fovereign to 
] ^ ig! and, as foon as fhe obtained the full age of ten years> 
and inftantly to deliver fix perfons of the nfft rank, to be 
kept as hoftages by Henry, till the ^queen^s arrival at hl$ 
court. 

The cardinal, on the recovery of his liberty, complained 
loudly that the regent had betrayed the kingdom. He fore- 
told the extinction of the true catholic religion under the 
tyranny of an heretic ; and he lamented the ignominy of an 
ancient kingdom, defeending into the ftation of a dependent 
province. His remonftrances were feconded by the impru- 
dence of Henry himfelf. Several (hips, which the Scots had 
btted out for France, were, by ftrefs of weather, driven into 
the ports of England ; and Henry, under pretext that they 
were carrying provifions to a,kingdom with which he was at 
war, ordered them to be feized, and condemned as lawful 
piizes.>, The Scots, at this infult, expreffed all tlie refentment 
natural to a high fpirited people. The cardinal, by felzing on 
the perfons of the young queen and her mother, added to his 
party the fplendour of the royal name; he received a real ac- 
cefiion of ftrength By the arrival of Matthew Stewart, earl of 
Lennox, whofe claims upon the regent, extended not only to 
exclude him from the fuccellion to the crown, but to deprive 
him of the pofleilioii of his perfonal fortune, , r 

The abbot of Paifley, a natural brother of the regent, a 
warm partizan of France, and a zealous defender of the efta- 
bliflied religion, had the addrefs at the fame time to play upont 
the fears of that nobleman ; yet the irrefolution of the earl of 
Arran continued to the laft moment. On the 25th of Au- 
guft he ratified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the 
cardinal, who oppofed it, an enemy to his country. On the 
3d of September he fecretl.y withdrew from Edinburgh, met 
with the cardinal at Callender, renounced the fricndlhip of 
England, and declared for the interefts of France. 

Soon after this fadden revolution in his political principles^’ 
the regent changed his fentiments concerning religion. He 
had formerly been led to exprefs great eiteem lor the writings 
of thb reformers ; and had entertained, in his own family, 
two of the moft noted preachers of the protelfant dodfrine. 
But the cardinal reprefented tp him the great imprudence in 
giving encouragement to opinions fo favourable to the pre- 
tenfions of Lennox ; and the timid difpofition of the regent, 
alarmed at the moft dift^nt profpeft of danger, publicly ab- 
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the 'of die reforq^rs at Stirling ; and declared, 

06t only for the political^ but jhe religious opinions of his 
new confidents. 

The regent cohfented to every thing that the 2seal of the 
cardinal thought neceflary for the prefervation of the c|ta- 
bUOied religion. The reformers were perfecuted with 
the crudity wHhich fiiperftition infpires. into a barbarous peo- 
ple > and they fuffered with the fortitude of the primitive 
martyrs. But though the afccndency of the cardinal over the 
regent was open and uncontroukd, he yet was embarafled by 
the pretenfions of the earl of Lennox. That nobleman, re- 
fenting the duplicity of Beatoun, who had facrificed his in- 
tcrefl: to purchafe the friendflaip of the earl of Arran, with- 
draw from court, and threw himfelf into the arms of the party 
at enmity with the cardinal. 

Lennox, who now afted with the advocates for the Eng- 
iifh alliance, and a reformation in religion, got the ftart of 
the cardinal. He furprifed both him and the regent, by a 
fedden march with a numerous army ; but he was weak 
enough to liften to terms of accommodation; thefe were art- 
fully fpun out to a confiderable length : his army, difgufted 
at the delay, gradually deferred him ; and inftead of giving 
the law, he was obliged to'receive it. A fecond attempt to 
retrieve his affairs was yet more unfortunate : a body of his 
troops was cut to pieces, and he muft have fled out of the 
kingdom, if an Englifh army had not brought him relief. 

Henry was not of a temper tamely to bear 
A. D. 1544. the indignity with which he had been treated by 
the regent and parliament of Scotland. In the 
fpring an Englifh army, under the earl of Hertford, was 
landed without oppofition near Leith. That general occu- 
pied Edinburgh, and phindered the adjacent country ; but, 
on the approach of the Scottifh army, he retired towards 
Enghnd; and Henry, by this expedition, ftill farther alienated 
the affeftious of the Spots from an union with England. 

The carl of Lennox, after a few feeble and unfuccefsful 
attempts to difturb .the regent's adminift ration, was obliged 
to fly for fafety to the court of London ; where Henry re- 
warded his fervices by giving him in marriage hfs ndece, the 
lady Margaret Douglas; and a languid and ina 6 !:ive war was 
focm after terminated by a peace, in which England, France, 
and Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to ex- 
clude the Scots from this treaty ; but although a peace with 
England was of tl^ utmoft coiifequence to Francis 1 . he re- 
to abandon aflifs who had ferved him with fidelity; and 
by fiibmiffioH, fiattery, and addrefr, he prevailed to have the 
te^^'inckded in dte treaty agreed upom 
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Jilurder ef Cardinoi'fi^tettH, ■ 

The arrogance of cardihal Beatoun, a (hoxt time beftwe 
peace, had precipitated his fa'te. His feverfty to the reform^ 
ers, and infblence towards the nobles, had worn out the jpa- 
tience of a fierce age He treated Norman LoHy, the 
e* fon of the eai^ of Rothes, with injuftidh and contempt# 
li was not the temper of the man, nor the fpipt of the timrs^ 
quietly to digeft an aifront. The caitlinal, at that time, re#- 
fided at the caftle of St, Andrews, which he h^d fortifi^ at 
a great expence ; his retinue was numerous, the 
town at his devotion, and the neighbouring A. P. 1546. 
country full of his dependents. In this fituation 
fixteen pcrfons undertook to furprife his caftle, and to aftaf* 
finate ^imfclf ; and their fuccefs was equal to the boldnefs of 
the attempt. Early in the morning they leizcd on the gate 
of the caftle, which was fet open to the workmen, who were 
employed in finilhing the fortifications ; and having placed 
centinels at the door of the cardi'nars apartment, they awak- 
ened his numerous domcftics, one by one, and turning them 
out of the caftle, they, without noife, or tumult, or violence 
to any other per fon, delivered their country, though by a 
moft unjuftifiable a6lion, from an ambitious man, whoKe 
pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his cruelty and 
niflg were the great checks to the reformation. 

His death was fatal to the catholic religion, and 'to the 
French intereft in Scotland; and though the regent fecretly 
enjoyed an event which removed out of his way a rival, yet 
decency and the defire of recovering his cldeft fon, who, to» 
gether with the caftie, had fallen into the hands of the con- 
fpirators, induced him to take arms. Five months were in- 
efFoiftually confumed before the walls of the caftle ; and the 
tedious fiege was concluded by a truce, which would proba- 
bly have afforded the confpirators the moft decifive advan- 
tage, had not their hopes from England been blafted by the 
death of Henry VIII, ’ 

Francis I. king of France, did not long furvive the Eng- 
lilh monarch 5 but his fucceflfor, Henry u. was not ncgled- 
ful of the French intereft in Scotland. He fent a conuder- 
able body of men under the command of Leon Strostzi, to the 
afilftance of the regent; that general foon compelled the coti- 
fpirators, on the promife of their lives, to furrender ; they 
were accordingly tranfported to France; the caftle itfelf, iti 
Qbedience to the canon law, as ftained with the blood of a 
cardinal, was demolifhed ; and the ai^hbilhopric of St. An- 
drews was beftowed by the regent upon his nttura! brother, 
John Hamilton, abbot of Paifley. 

The confpirators againft camiital Beatoun, fbttiid the 
jgenFs ddeft fon in the caftle of SL Andrews. The pre- 
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^mptivc Heir tip ttjie crown in the hands of the avqtvcd ene- 
mies. of the jkingdom> was a dreadful profpedt; in order to 
avoid it, the paniamenjt fell upon a fingtilar expedient. By 
an adi made on purpofe, they ^excluded the regent’s eldefl fon 
frbm all right fucceilion, public, or private, fo long 
fliould be detained a prifoner; and fubjfitutcd in his 
, hia od^er brothers, according to their feniority j and in failure 
of them, the next heirs of the regent. 

The delay of a few weeks would have fn rd the confpira-r 
tors. The minifters of England condudied thcmfelves in 
regard to Scotland by the maxims of their late maftcr. In 
the beginning of September, the^earl of Hertford, now dukq 
of Sonierfet, and protedfor of England, entered Scotland at 
the head of eighteen thoufand men; but the Scots, polled to 
advantage near the river Elke, were almofl double the num- 
ber of the invaders. The duke of Somerfet faw his danger, 
and would have extricated himfelf out of it by conditions the 
jnoft reafonablc, but his propofals were rcjcdled with fcorn, 
and the Englilji were onlyfaved by the rafhnefs of their ene- 
mies. The Scots defeended from their advantageous fitu- 
ation, and haftened with tumultuous valour to encounter at 
Pmkey, the difcipliiicd courage of the Englifh ; the event 
was fuch as might have been expedled. I'he route of the 
Scottifli army after a fliort contefl, became univerfal ; few 
fell in the encounter, but the purfuit was fierce and bloody, 
and above ten thoufand Scots periflied on that difaftrous day. 

protedlor had it now in his power to become mafter 
of the kingdom, but inftead of reducing the fortified places 
accefliblc by fea, -he amufed himfcjf with walling the open 
country; and the late-battle had no other tffedl than to pre- 
cipitate the Scots into new engagements with France. The 
duke of Somerfet foon after returned to Eng- 
A- D. 1548. land to encounter the cab.Js of -his domeflic 
• enemies ; while a body of his troops feized and 

fortified Haddington, a place,, which on account of its diflancc 
.from the fea and from any Englifh garrifbn, could not be de- 
fended without great expcnce ^d danger. 

AJeanwhile the French gained more by the defeat of their 
^allies, than the Englifh djd by their viclory. Oh the death 
of cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guife, the queen dowager, 
took a confiderable fhare in the diredtion of affairs. She was 
warmly attached by blcqd and inclination to the French in- 
tereft ; and f)ic feized the favourable moment to reprefent to 
the Scots, '^bofe fpirfts were depreffed by the battle of Pin- 
Jcey, that po afiiftance could be expedled from Henry IL 
wit^ihouit extraordinary coj^flions in his favour. The preju- 
of the nation powerfully feconded her reprefentation^ ; 



Jie, nobles,- in thte' violciKSs of their refsntment, .forgot thek 
leal for the independence of Scotland, wfech^had 'promb3* 
tlwm to rejea the^propofalfi of Henry VIII. they vduntaW 

frvn the Dauphin, ejdeft 

*^1^5 ?'a“ j to fend her immediately into 

to be educated at his court. Henry accepted ea«rly 
Ae offer, and for the defence of his new acquifitiL, emSk- 
ed fix thoufand veteran foldiers under ’the command of Mon- ' 
fieur Deffe j thefe ferved two campaigns in Scotland with a 
fpint equal to their former feme; but the. Jealoufy of the 
Scots prevented, them from effeefing any thing of' more im- 
portance than compelling the Englift to evacuate HaddiJS- 

.£Tng“. 

w overtures which-had been made to foe French kin<., 
were confirmed m a parliament alTembled in a camp before 
Haddington; in vain did a tew patriots rJmonftrate^ againll 
fuc r extravagant fucceflions; foe regent was gained by the 
fV ^ lu France, and the tide of duL of 

bii ^ 'n J and Mary, who was then 

but fix years old, was conveyed to Calais by the fleet that 
had brought over the forefes under Monfieur Defle 

1 he government of England had in the mean time under- ' 
gone a great revolution ; the duke of Somerfet had been 
compelled to refign the power he had ufurped, to the earl of 
Warwick, who quickly found peace neceffary for the?ia. 
blifliment of his new authority. To acquire it, he fcniDled 
at nothing which Henry pleafed to diaL England c^- 
Icmted to reftore to h ranee .Boulogne with its dcpfndencies • 
and gave up all pretcnfions to a treaty of marriage with the ' 
"F to the coiiqueft of her country; a few 
Englifo troops had hitherto k^t 
p raifed ; and peace between foe two kingdoms 

was eftablifoed on its ancient foundation. ^ 

Immediately after foeconclufion of the peace, the French 
fiirces left Scotland ; as much to their own fatisfaftion as dat 
of the nation. The Scots had early found foe maSqis S 
■leir allies incompatible with their own; and naturally iraf- 
ubie and high-fpirited, they had borne with impatience thdb 
marks of contempt which a polifoed, people could not dif- 
guife at their barbarous cuftoms. A private foldier engagintr 
in an idle quarrel, with a citizen of Edinburgh, both natfono 

citizuis of diftmaion were killed m foe fray; the French 

Citizens {y retiring oJt 
Of th. city; and from this ti^ were regarded in Sc?tla!!d 
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ail Ac effbai W filk, and 

povrafttHjr tbron^ the fubfcquent period. 

IJuring the war with Engird, the aergy nsd no power to 
inoleft ^eproteftants and in iftiat interval, the new do^rine 
<dvatti^d by Ijtrge and rapid fteps. towards a ftil! eilabli^^ 
N othing was wanting to complete the ruin of 
Iwbn, but a daring ^nd aftivc leader to direfl: the attack. 
Sti^ was the famous John who, . with more exten- 

ifive Views iban,any of his predefceflbr^ ih Scotland, pbfiefled 
a natural intrepidity of mind which fet him* above fear. In- 
^ad of amufing hhnfelf with lopping the branches, he 
firuck diredHy at the root of popeiy, with a vehemence pecu- 
liar to himfclf. An adveriary lb folmidablc could not efcape 
rile rage of the clergy: at nrft he retired for fafety into the 
caflle of St Andrews 5 and while the confpirators kept pof- 
feffion of it, preach^ publicly under their prote£lion. 

^ The great revolution in England, which followed upon the 
death of Henry Vlll. contributed towards demolifhing the 
popilh church in Scotland. The minifters of his Ton Edward 
cau ofF altogether the yoke of popery $ while in Scotland 
ifevcral noblcmch of the firft diftin£tion Openly tfpoufed the 
principles of Ihe reformers, and the foirit of innovation pecu- 
liar to that period, grew every day bolder, and more univerfal. 

Meanwhile their caufe received reinforcement from two 
different quarters, whence they never could have expe£led 
it, The ambition pf the houfe of Guife, and the bigotry of 
Mary of England, haftened the fubverfion of the papal throne 
in Scotland ; and by a fingular difpofition of Providence, the 
perfons who oppoled the reformation in every other part of 
Europe with the flerceft zeaj, were made inilruments for ad- 
vancing it in that kingdom.^ 

Mary of -Guife pollcffed the fame bold and afpiring fpirit 
which diftinguiflied her family; but in her it was foftened by 
the female cnaraSer, and accompanied with great temper and 
addrefs. She entertained the arduous defign of acquiring the 
high dignity of regent; and the' French king willingly con- 
curred in a meafure, which he hoped would in future bring 
Scotland entirely under his management. 

"But as the warlike di(pofition of the Scots rendered it im- 
prudent to attempt this enteipria&e by force ; fo alfo it appeared 
a chimerical project to perfuade a man to abdicate the 
fupreme power : but the hopes of the queen dowager were 
inflamed by her knowledge of the regenPs ijiconftancy and 
irrefolution. §he fomented the factious difpofition of the 
fidUes ;• (he couittcnanced the favourers of the reformation ; 
and flic had foonKr forn^ a ftrong party pf adherents,’ 
#1^ Ac overture was made to the regent^ in the name of the 
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^tentii lekigi «ribi«ed by {M-op^ tfareatenings of ibtar^ 

{ reance if he cppoM^ wi fv^reetened by the promUe cf 
iderable peoSm^ i^th the confinnation of his French. 
pf he acquieiced« 

Had Ae archbilhop of St, Andrew’s been prcfenrto 
■0y the irrcfolute fpirit of Ae regent, he would in all prdS^ 
pifity have nye£M Ae propoM with difdain ; but Alt 
prelate ^as lying at pwntof deaA j and Ae regent, abah* 

doning himfdf to hjs fearSi volnntarily coni^ted to furrender 
the fupreme power. 

The queen inftantly returned to Scodand in full expef^a** 
tion of t^ing immediacy pofleffion of her new dignity ; but 
by Ais time Ae archbifliop of St Andrews had mrmounted 
Aat diftemper whiph the ignorance of Ae Scotch phyfipians 
had pronounced mortal; and together with fajs heal A, had 
recovered the entire government of the regent : he quicltljr 
perfuaded him to rccal Aat diAonourable promife which Ae 
artifices of Ae queen had prevailed on him to grant. W 
teAous negociatien enfued; but even the firmnefs of thp 
archblAop could not wiA^^od the univerfal defe£iion of the 
nobility, Ac growing power of the proteftants, who all 
adhered to the queen dowager, Ae reiterated folicitations 
of Ac French king, and, above all, the interpofitk>h of the 
young queen, whb was now entering Ae twelfth year of her 
age, and clain^ed ^ right of nominating whom Ae pleafed to 
be regent. 

It was in the parliament, which met on the 
tenth of April, that Ae carl of Arran executed A. t5S4* 
this extraordina^ refignation; and at the fame 
time Mary of Guife was raifed to that dignity which fiadi 
been fo long the obje£t of her wiAes. Gratitude induced 
her to countenance the principles of the reformed; whiIe^ 
Mary, who had afeended Ae throne uf England on the death 
of her broAer Edward, and foon af:er married Philip il. of 
Spain, equalled in her perfecution of Ac proteftants the 
deeds of thofe tyrai^ts who have been Ae greateft reproach to 
human nature. 

The caufes which facilitated the introduftion bf the new 
dodfrines into Scotland, meri^ a particular and careful in- 
quiry. The reformation is one of the greateft events in the 
hifto^ of mankind. The rev|va| of learning in Ae fiftecjiA 
and fixteenA centuries roufed Ae world froni that leAargy 
in which it had been funk for many ages : fcience and phtlo« 
fophy had laid open to many of the Itsuians the impofture and 
abfurdity of the eftabliAedf fupcrftition ; but it remained foi* 
Lufh^r A thf ftandar^i^ truth, fi||4 uphold it with art 

uneop^ucr^ 



of .^'.fucceedliBg , . 

The occafioi^ of Lwtfeefs the 

tenets of the Rom^ ehurcl^ ai^ honir^ £rom a fntiall rupture^ 
^ ^quarrel widen<^ into irrepai^e, ^breach, is generally 

Itnown. At that time, tli^ power and wealth of the church" 
m ^(Cotland was immenie i aixl ibe little learning which ex- 
that country was entirely engroffed Jby the clergy: 
wfi the refpe< 9 : and influence which thefe advantages muft: 
Jiave commanded, were diminifl^ed by their licentious lives, 
^df extreme indolence. According, to the accounts of the 
tei^rmers, cpnArmed by feveraJ popifli writers, the moit 
li^mdalous and diflblute manners openly prevailed among 
them 5 and inftead of ^ being abafljpd by the public clamour, 
?|nd refprining their lives, they aiFedled to ejelpife the cenfures 
the people. 

At the fame time, in the place of mitigating^ the abfurdity 
efiablilhed doflrines, the fables of purgatory, the virtues 
of pilgrimage, and the merits of the. faints, were the topics 
0n which they infiitcd in their difeourfes ; the duty of preach- 
ing was left wholly to monks of the loweft and moft illiterate 
prdersi and while the reformers were attended by ciouded 
and admiring audiences, the popifh preachers were either 
l*niverfaily deferted, or liftened to with fcorn.* 

'^"he only device which they employed in order to recover 
their declining reputation, was equally imprudent and unfuc- 
cefsful. They endeavoured call, in the authority of falfe 
miracles to their aid ; but the vigilance of the reformers de- 
feated thefe impoftures, atid expofed not only them, but the 
t^aufc' which needed the aid Qf fuch artifices, to ridicule. 

As the popifh ecclefiaftlcs became more and more the ob- 
jects of hatred and contempt, the difeourfes of the reformers 
were liftened to asTo many calls to liberty ; the people hoped 
to ffiake off the yoke of ecclefiaftical dominion, which they 
bad long felt to be oppreffive, aqd which they now difeovered 
tp be unchrifVian ; and the fpirit of averlion to the, eftabli filed 
church, which fptead fafl: through the nation, at laft burft 
j&>rth with irrefiflible violence. ^ 

The queen^s elevation to the office of regent, 
A* D. 1554. feems at firft to have tranfported her beyond the 
^ * known prudence aqd moderation of her charac-r 

tcr^ By conferring upon foreigners feveral offices of truft 
smd dignity, flie excised the indignation of the Scots ; and an 
incident which happened at that critical juncture, inflamed 
their avcrfion to French councils, to the higheft degree, 
ij^enry 11 . having reipived upon war with Philip II. and fore- 

feeing? 




dw ^een ^ England wottld. -.tafetrjfm* if^i W 
tiulband’s quarrel, was ea^emely folicitous ^ 

Scotland the affiftance of fome troops wrhich vwMild be mew* 
at his co^iinand than an imdifciplined army, led bychieftaiiw 
-who were almoft independent. Under pretence of relieving 
jhe nobles from the expence and danger of defending 
borders, the queen-regent propofed to impofe a fmall tM.V^n 
dand, for the conftant maintenande of a body of regular 
troops: three hundred of the lelTer barons reprefented in » 
body their fenfe of the intended indignity; and the queen 
prudently abandoned a fcheme which IJie found to be univerv 
daily odious. ■ 

.Soon after the French commenced boftilities againft Spain, 
and Philip prevailed on his confort to reinforce his army with 
a confiderable body of Englilh troops. But the nobles 
Scotland liffened with cokincls to the Iciljcitations of tb^ 
French monarch, and declined engaging the kingdom in an ' 
unneceflary war. What flie could not obtain by perfualion, 
the queen-regent brought about by ftratagcin. Slie com- 
manded the French foldicrs to rebuild a fmall fort near Ber- 
wick, which was appointed by the laft treaty to be raifed; the 
garrifon of Berwick fallied forth, interrupted the works atyl 
rav.aged the adjacent country; this infult roiifcd the fiery 
fpirits of the Scots. War was determined on; but before 
their forces could affcmble, their ardour cooled ; and the no- 
bles refolved to Hand on the defenfive. 7 hey marched to 
the banks of the 7'weed; they prevented the incurlions of 
the cnerny; and having done what they thought fufficient 
for the fafety and honour of their countr)', thc'qiieen could 
not pcifuade them, either by her entreaties or her artifices, to 
gdvuince another ftep. 

I he queen having dilcovered the impotence of her owa 
authority, difmilTed the army ; and to counterbalance the in- 
fluence of the archbifhop of St. Andrews, ftill continued to 
favour the partjzans of the reformation. Kirkaldy of Grange 
and other furviving confpirators againft cardinal BeatoS^ 
were about this time recalled from their banilhnieiit; and 
through her connivance the proteftant preachers enjoyed aji 
interval of tranquillity which was of great benefit to their 
caufe. 


As the queen-regent difeovered how limited her authority 
was, fhe endeavoured to eftablifh it on a more fecure found- 
ation, by haftening the conclufion of Her daughter’s marriage 
with the Dauphin. To complete this, the French kingu^ 
plied to the parliament of Scotland, which appointed ei^t of 
jts members to rcprel'ent the whole body of i he nation at tjfe 
. of the queen ; the inftruftions of the parliament to 
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Pngrtfs ' if# 

t«leth«i^ was preferred, and by their zeal in 

qiteeti^s defigns, they hoped to merit her proteAion* ' 

The earl of Argyle, and James Stuart, prior of Sif; 
draw’s, one the molt powerful, and the other the moft pepu* 
lar, leader of the were appointed to carry th^ 

' crown, and other ^en£igiisi».of royalty to the Dauphin ; while 
in England, Mary fimihed her Ihort and inglorious 
and was fucceeded by her lifter Ertzabe^, who once more 
cftablilhed, according to law, the protefl^t religion in that 
county. 

In Gotland, the reformation advanced towards a full efta* 
hlifhment ; all the low country was deeply tin<5tured with the 
proteftant opinions; and fotne praife is due to the regular 
demeanor of fo numeroill a party!; among a people bred to 
arms, and in an age when religious paflions had taken fuel! 
llrong hold of the human mind. The queen-regent, willing 
to fecure their favour, in order to enable her to maintain that 
authority which £he had found fo much difficulty to acquif'e, 
connived at the progrels of doctrines, which Ihe wanted 
power utterly to lupfirefs. Too cautious, however, to truft 
to this precarious indulgence for the fafety of their religious 
principles, the proteftant party in Scotland entered privately 
into a bond of affbeiation for their mutual proteeSfion and the 
propagation of their tenets, ftyling themfelves the Cohgrcga^^ 
tion of the Lord^ in contradiftin61:ion to the cftablilhed church* 
whicn they denominated the Congregation of Satan 
From the death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the lirfl: who fuf* 
fered in Scotland for the proteftant religion, thirty years had 
eiapfed, during which the reformed had patiently fubmitted 
to the moft cruel exceffes of ccclefiaftical tyranny. The 
archbilhop of St. Andrew’s had, indeed, by his temper and 
prudence, encouraged this pacific difpofition ; but fome time 
before the meeting of the laft parliament he departed from 
his wonted humanity, and fentcnced to the flames an aged 
plieft who had been conviuled of embracing the proteftant 
opinions. 

This was the laft barbarity of the kind that the catholics 
had the power to excrcife in Scotland. The feverity of 
archbilhop rather roufed than intimidated the reformert*^ 
The congregation now openly folic i ted fubferiptions to th<Hr 
league ; and not fatisfied with new and more folemn promifee 
of the regent’s protection, they prefented a petition to her, 
craving a reformation of the church,’ and the Wicked, 
fcandalous, and deteftable lives of the clergy. They alfo 
framed a petition, which they intended to ptefent iO parlia-^'^ 
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ft)Jidtirig feme legal agatnft the exWmtsui^ 

iiiiciil '^ppreiHve junfdi<9:i<m of the bctlcfiaftiail courts. T^hey 
cvfen: petitioned the eoni^ocation ; and infiftcd that prayers 
Ihould he faid in*t^e vulgar tongu^t that bilhops ftioula be 
chofen by the gentry of the diocefi^^Ste^lpriefts with the con- 
£^t of the p'^rtfhoners^ 5 ^:' / 

. ^li^ead of foothing the proteftantt, bV any prudent conc<^-* 
the convocation rejecSted their demands with difdain ; 
and the queen-regent, who had hitherto wHely 
A. D. 1559. temporifed between the parties, and whofe hu~ 
manity and fagacity taught her moderation, hav- 
ing received, during the fitting of the affembly, the violent 
coOimands of her brothers, prepared to carry their defpotic 
plan into execution, contrary to bet* own judgment and ex- 
perience. She publicly expreffed her approbation of the de- 
crees, by which the principles of the reformers were con- 
demned in the, convocation, and cited the moft eminent pro- 
teftant teachcis to appear before the council at Stirling 
The members of the congregation, alarmed but not over- 
awed by tills danger, affembled in greal[ numbers, agreeable 
to the cuftom of Scotland at that time, in order to attend 
their pallors to the place of trial to protect and to counte- 
nance them : and the queen-regent, dreading the approach of 
fo formidable a body, im powered Erlkine of Dun, a perfjn of 
high autltoriiy with the reformers, to allure them that fhe 
would put a flop to the intended proceedings provided they 
advanced no farther. They diftened with pleafure, and per- 
h^s with too much credulity, to fo pacific a propofition; for 
men whofe grievances obliged them to fly in the face of the 
civil power, under whatever pkufihle pretext their purpofc 
may be concealed, fliould trull to nothing lefs than the fo- 
iemnity of a contract, 'fhe regent broke her promife, con- 
formable to her maxim, .that the promifes of princes ought 
not to be too carefully remembered, nor the performance of 
^ them exadled, unlels it fuits their own conveniency.” Sfce 
proceeded to call to trial the perfons formerly fummoned, and 
A. I). 1559. on their not appearing, though purpofely pre- 
vented, they were pronounced outlaws. 

By this ignoble artince, the queen-regent forfeited the 
elteem aiid confidence of the whole nation. The proteftants 
boidJy prepared for their own defence ; and Erficind, enraged 


f In confequence of this cuftom originally intrcduced by vaflalagc 
aHiCi cUnftiip,.aiid afit-rwards tolcrarcd through the f'eeblenefs of govern- 
ment, a*oy perfnu of eminence ac‘'ured of a crime, was ac(;cmpiiuicd to 
the place of trial by a body of his friends and adherents. 

at 



^ bek}g;trKi>d^; lol^^ent of deceiving his 
liantly repaired m 'Berdti, whither the leaders of the 
gation had inflamed the zeal of his alibciataes, by - 

his reprefentij^h® of ’the regent’s inflexible refolution to 
fupprefs th^eir ardour was powerfully fs^condefd 

by the rhetoric of iCnox> a preacher, poflelTed of a 
bold and popular eloi^uence. Havinj^ been carried prifbr^er 
into France, together with other peWons taken in the caftle 
of St. Andrew^ foon a^ter the murder of cardinal Beatoun, 
Knox had made his efcape out of that kingdom ; and, after 
redding fome time in , Scotland, had found it neceflar)?^ 
in order to avoid the vengeance of the popifh clergy, to re- 
tire to Geneva. There he i<nbibed all the enthufiafm, and 
heightened the naturai ieroOity of his own characSber by the 
fevere doctrines pf .Calvin, who had fucceeded Zuinglius in 
the apoftlefliip of that republic, and completed its eccJeliaftical 
eftablifliment. 

Invited home by the heads of the preteftant party in Scot- 
land, Knox had arrived in his iiative country a few days be- 
fore the trial appointed at Stirling, and immediately joined 
his brethren, that he might fhare with them m the common 
danger, as well as in the glory of promoting the common 
caufe. In tlie prefent ferment of men’s minds, occailoned 
by the regent’s deceitful condudl, and the fenfe of their own 
danger, he mounted the pulpit, and declaimed with fuch ve- 
hemence againft the idolatry, and other abufes of the church 
of Rome, that his audieiK:e was ftrongly incited to attempt 
its utter fubverfion. Dq^'ing thofe movements of holy in- 
dignation, the indiicreet bigotry of a prieff, who immediately 
after that violent invedlive, was preparing to celebrate mafs, 
and had opened all his repofitory of images and reliqucs^ 
hurried the enthuflaftic populace into immediate, a<5Iion» 
They fell with fury upon the devout catholic, broke the 
images, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, and fcattered 
abc^t the Icacred vafes, They ne?ct proceeded to the mcK 
naileries, againfl which their zeal more particularly pointed 
its thunder^ Not content with expei bng the monks, and 
defacing every implement of idolatrous W(,'rlhip, as they 
termed it, they vented their rage upon the buildings which 
had been the receptacles of fuch abominations ; and in a fevr 
hours, thofe fuperb edifices were level witli the ground*. 

Provoked at thefe violences, and others of a like kind, the 
queen-regent afi'embicd an army, compofed chiefly of French 
troops; and being alliilcd by fuch of the nobility as flill ad- 
hered to her caufe, fhe determined to inflidi the feverefl: 
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<m tbe wbolt poteftsiQt: a# 

jj^hepai^^ as well as cf *|Jie ^Sifit ^by* v^ich%e^was 
afS^tedy Ibda reached PerA ; and thelieaii^ ^ the congrega^ 
ttem^ who given no co^atenatKe to infurreftion 

In mat eityy would ^^diy have ibodied li«r fay the moft dud- 
£il and fiibmiffive addrfeiies; but &iiiing her inexorable, the/ 
for refiftance, and their ^herents Hocked to them 
ittfpich itutnbers that, 'within a fewdays) they were in a con- 
ditfon not only to defend the toWiSi but to take the field 
With fuperior forces. Neither patm fcowever^ foovered 
touch inclination to hazard a battle, both beinff afriSiid of the 
dangerous confequenecs of fuch a trial of &engthj and 
tiarough the mediation of the earl of Argyle^ and of James 
Stuart, prior of St. Andrev^, the yoitrtg queen’s natural 
brothel^ who, although clofely connei^ed with the reformers, 
had not yet openly deferted the regent, a treaty was con- 
cluded with the congregation. 

In this treaty it was ftipulated, among other provifioits, 
that indemnity fbould be granted to all perfons concerned in 
late infurrc£l;ion, and that the parliament Jfhould imme- 
diately be aflembled, in order to compofe religious differ- 
ences. Both thefe ftipulations the queen-regent broke — - 
by neglecting to call the parliament^ by fining fome of the 
inhabitants of Perth, banilhing others, turning the magi- 
ff rates out of office, and leaving a garrifon in the towivwith 
orders to allow the exercife of no, other religion but the 
Roman catholic*. The proteftants renewed their league, 
and had again recourfe to arms,; despoiling, wherever they 
turned their route, the churches of their facred furniture, and 
laying the monafteries in ruins. New treaties were con- 
eluded, and again broken, and new ravages were committed 
on the monuments of ecclefiaftical pride and luxury. 

Meanv/hile the congregation had been joined not only by 
the earl of A^yle and the prior of Sf. Andrews, but alfo by 
the duke of Chatciberault and his fon the earl of Arran, the 
prefumptive heirs of the Crown, and had poffelled themfelves 
of the capita?* They now aimed at the redrefs of civil as well 
as religious grievances ; requiring, as a j^climinary towards 
fettling the kingdom, and fecuring its liberties, the imme- 
diate expulfion of the French forces out of Scotlancf. The 
.queen-regent, fehfible of the necelfity of giving way to a 
torrent which foe could not refift, amufed them for a time 
with fair promifes and pretended negpeiations ; but bein^ 
reinforced with a thouiand foreign troops, and encouraged 
by foe, Court of France to expert foon the arrival of an 
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deprived of the Regency. 145 ^ 

ttfmy fb powerful, as the zeal of her adverfaries, however 
defpei;ate, would not dare to encounter, fhe iiftened to the 
rafh counfels of her brothers, and at lail: gave the congrega- 
tion .a pdiltive denial* TShe was not anfwerable to the con- 
federate lords, {he faid, for any part of her condudl: ; nor 
fhould {he, upon any reprefentation from them, abandon 
meafures which {he deemed nccefliiry^ or difmifs forces that 
{he found ufeful ; ordering them, at the fame time, on pain 
of her difpkafurE, and as they Vidued their allegiance, to 
difband the troops which they had alTembled. 

This haughty reply to their cariicfi and continued felicita- 
tions, determined the leaders of the congregation to take a {Icp 
worthy of ^^rave and free people. They ahemblcd the whole 
body ^ p e ers, barons, and reprefentatives of boroughs, that ad- 
hered to their party; and the members of this bold Convention 
(which equalled in number, and exceeded in dignity, the 
ufual meetings of parliament), after exanuning the rnofl de- 
licate and important que{lion that can poiTibly fall under the 
confideration of fubjedls, the obedience due to an unju{l 
‘‘ and opprefuve ajJminiiflration,’' gave tb:'ir fuffrage, with- 
out one di (Tenting voice, for depriving Ivlarv of Guife of the ' 
office of regent, which fhe had cxercifcd fo much to the 
detriment of the kingdom 

The queen -do wager had already retired into Leith, the 
fca-port of Edijiburgh, which fhe had fortified arid garrifoned 
with French troops, and where fhe daily expeefed Jiew rein- 
forcements. Leith was immediately invefted by the forces 
of the congregation ; but the confederate lords foon found, 
that their ze^il had engaged them in an undertaking which 
exceeded their ability to accomplifh. The Frenc|) garrifon, 
dcfpifing the tumultuous efforts of raw and undlfciplincd 
troops, refufed to furrender tlie town ; and the proteftant 
leaders were neither fu fficiently fkilful in the art of war, nor 
pofTefTed of the artillery or magazines ncccffu y for the pur- 
pofe of a fiege. Nor was this their only misfortune : their 
followers, accuffomed to decide every quarrc-l by immediate 
adlion, were {Grangers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and 
foon became impatient of the fevere and conffant duty which 
SL fiege requires. They firfl murmured, then mutinied : the 
garrilbn took advantage of their difeontents j and making a 
bold fally, cut many of them in pieces, and obliged the rcfl 
to abandon the enterprife. 

Soon after this victory, the queen -dow^ager received From 
France a new reinforcement of a thoufand veteran foot, and 
fome troops of horfe. Fhefe, together with a detaciiment 
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The Scottijh Pretejianu apply to Elixaleth* 

from the garrifon of Leith, were fent ouf to Itour the coun- 
trjr, and to pillage and lay wafte the houfes and lands of the 
proteftants. Already broken and' difpirited, and hearing that 
the marquis of Elbeuf, the queen-tlowager’s brother, was 
fuddertly expedfed With a great army, the leaders of the con- 
gregation began to confider their caufe as defperate, unlefs 
the Lord, whofe holy name they had alTumed, fliould miracu- 
loufly interpofe in their behalf. But whatever confidence 
they might place in divine aid, they did not neglcdl human 
means. 

The Scottifh proteftants, in this prefiing extremity, thought 
themfelves excufable in craving foreign help. They turned 
their eyes towards P^hgland, which had already implied them 
with money, apd refolved to implore the afiiftan^ isLJS'liza- 
beth to enable them to finifti an undertaking, in which they 
* had fo fatally experienced their own weaknefs ; and as the 
lympathy of religion, as well as regard to civil liberty, had 
now counterbalanced the ancient animofity againft that fifter- 
kingdom, this mcafure was the refult of inclination no Icfs 
than of intereft or necefiity. Maitland of Lethington, for- 
merly the regent’s principal fecretary, and Robert Melvil, 
already acquainted with the intrigues of courts, were there- 
fore fccrctly difpatched, as the moft able negociators of the 
party, to folicit fiiccours from the queen of England. 

T he wile counfellors of Elizabeth did not long hefitatc in 
agreeing to a requeft, which Gorrefponded fo perfc6tly with 
the views and interefts of their miftrefs. Secretary Cecil, in 
particular, reprefented to the Englifh queen the neceffity, as 
well as equity, of interpofing in the afFairs of Scotland, and 
of preventing the conquefl of that kingdom, at which France 
openly aimed. Every fociety, he obferved, has a right to de- 
fend itfelf, not only from prefent dangers, but from fuch as 
may probably enfue ;*the invafion of England would imme- 
diafely follow the redu6fion of the Scottifh malcontents, by 
the abandoning of whom to the mercy of P rance, Elizabeth 
would open a way for her enemies into the heart of her 
own kingdom, and expofe it to all the calamities of war, 
and the danger of conqueft. Nothing therefore remained, he 
added, but to meet the enemy while yet at a diftance, and by 
fupportmg the leaders of the congregation with an EngJifti 
army, to render Scotland the fceiie of hoftilities ; to crufh 
the defigns of the princes of Lorrain in their infancy; and 
by luch an early and unexpedted effort, finally to expel the 
Preach out of Britain, before their power had time to grow 
up to any formidable height*. 

• Keith. Append. Faibcs. Jebb. 
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^ ElizabeQi, throughout h^r whole rfcign, wai cautious hut 
decilivc; and by her promptitude in executing her refolu- 
tioris, joined to the deliberation with which fhe formed thcm^ 
her adminiftration became as remarkable for its vigour as for 
its wifdom. No fooner did fhe determine to afford afTiftance 
to the leaders of the congregation, a meafure to which the 
reafoning of Cecil efFecffually fwayed her, than they experi- 
enced the activity as well as extent of her power. The 
feafon of the year would not permit her troops to take the 
field i but, left the French army fliould, in the mean time^ 
receive an acceffion of ftrength, fhe inffantly ordered a fqua- 
dron to cruife in the Fritl^^f Forth, and early in the fpring 
an Englifh ^/Iny, confifting of fix thoufand foot 
an d twQ> feufand horfe entered Scotland, under A. *560. 
T;he command of lord Grey of Wilton. 

The leaders of the congregation afTembled from all partft 
of the kingdom to meet their new allies ; and having joined 
them with vafi: numbers of their followers, the combined 
army advanced towards JLeith. The French, little able to 
keep the field againft fo fuperior a force, confined themfelves 
within the walls of tHe fortification. The place was imme- 
diately invefted; and although the fleet that carried the rein- 
forcement under the marquis of Elbeuf had been fo fcattcred 
by a violent Itorm, and was either wrecked on the coaft of 
h ranee, or with difficulty recovered the ports of that king- 
dom, the garrif<:>n, by an obffinatc defence, protracted the 
fiegc to a great length"^. 

Meantime the queen-dowager died 5 and many of the ca- 
tholip nobles, jealous of the French power, and more zealous 
for the liberty and independency of their country than for 
their religion, fubfqribed the alliance with England. No- 
thing therefore could now fave the garrifon of Leith, but the 
immediate conclufion of a treaty, or the arrival of a ix)werful . 
army from France: and the fituation of that kingdom coii- 
itrained the princes of Lorrain to turn their thoughts, though 
with reluClance, toward pacific meafLircs. 

The proteflants in France were become formidable by 
their numbers, and flill more by the valour and enterprifing 
genius of their leaders. Among theft*, the mofi eminent 
were the prince of Coiidc, the king of Navarre (no lefs dif- 
tinguilhed by his abilities than his rank), the admiral dt 
CoTigny, and his brother Andelot, who no longer fcrupled to 
n^ke open profeflion of the reformed opinions, aud whofe 
high reputation both for valour and conduCl gave great credit 
to the caufe* Animated with zeal, and inflamed with re- 
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fentment againft the Guifes, who had perftiaded Francj> TI* 
to imitate the rigottr of his father, by reviving the penal 
ftatutes againft herefy, the proteftants or Hugonots,-as they 
were ftyled by way of reproach, not only prepared for their 
own defence, but refolved, by fome bold a6Hon, to anticipate 
the execution of thofe ithenies which threatened the extirpa- 
tion of their religion, ar\jl the ruin of thofe who profelled It. 
Hence the famous confpiracy of Amboife, where they in- 
tended to feize the perfon of the king, and wreft the govern- 
ment out of the hands of the Guifes, if not to difpatch them; 
and although the vigilance and good fortune of the princes 
of Lorrain difeovered and difappeipted that defign, the fpirit 
of the proteftant party was rather rOufed than bni^n by the 
tortures infliefted on the confpirators'*. The 
ligny had even the boldnefs to prefent to the king, in a grand 
council at Fontainbleau, a petition from the Hugonots, de- 
manding the public exercife of their religion, unlefs they 
were allowed to aifemble privately with impunity. He was 
treated as an incendiary by the cardinal of Lorrain ; but his 
requeft was warmly feconded by Monluc^ biftiop of Valence, 
and by Marillac archbifhop of V ienne, who both fpoke with 
force againft the abufes which had occafioned fo many 
troubles and diforders, as well as againft the ignorance and 
vices of the Frenoh clergy. An aflembly of the ftates was 
convoked, in order to appeafe the public difeontents ; the 
edidls againft heretics were, in the mean time, fufpended, 
and an appearance of toleration fucceeded to the rage of per- 
fecution ; but the fentiments of the court were well known, 
and it was eafy to obferve new ftorms gathering in every 
province of the kingdom, and ready to break forth with all 
the violence of civil war. 

This diftra61:cd ftate of affairs, called off the ambition of 
the princes of Lorrain from the views of foreign conquefts, 
in order to defend the honour and dignity of the French 
%:lt>wn, and made it neceffary to withdraw the few veteran 
troops already employed in ocotland, inftead of fending new 
reinforcements into that kingdom. Plenipotentiaries were 
therefore fent to Edinburgh, where a treaty was figned with 
the ambaffadors of Elizabeth. In this treaty, it was ftipu- 
lated, that the h'rench forces fliould inlfantly evacuate Scot- 
land, and that F ranchS and Mary fhould thenceforth abftain 
from affuming the title of king and queen of England, or 
bearing die arms of that kingdom. Nor were the conceC- 
fions granted to the congregation lefs important ; namely, 
that: ah amnefty fliould be publilhed for all paft offences ; 
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but natives (hould be put into any office in Scot- 
land no foreign troops /hould hereafter be introduced 

into th A kingdom without the confent of parliament; that 
the paniamcnt fhould name twenty-four perfons, out of 
whom the queen fhould chufe feven, and the parliament 
five ; and in the hands of thefe twelve, fo elected, fhould the 
whole adminiftration be vefted during Mary’s abfence; that 
fhe fhould neither make peace nor war without confent of par- 
liament; and that the parliarnent, at its meeting, which was 
fixed to a certain day, fhould/ake into confideration the re- 
ligious differences, and reprgpent its fenfe of them to the king 
and queen. 

A few after the concJu/ion of this treaty, both the 
Englifh'^rmies quitted Scotland; and the 
leaders of the congregation being now abfolutc mailers of 
the kingdom, made no farther fcruple or ceremony in com- 
pleting the work of reformation. The parliament, which 
was properly an aflembly of the nobles, or great barons, and 
dignified clergy, met on the day named ; and on this occa- 
fion the burgcfles and Icfl'er barons, who had allb a right to 
be prefent in that affembly, but who feldom excrcifed it, 
flood forth to vindicate their civil and religious liberties, 
eager to aid with their voice in the fenatc, that caufe which 
they had defended with their fword in the field. The pro- 
teftant members, who greatly outnumbered their adverfaries, 
after ratifying the principal articles of the late treaty, and 
giving their f^nbtion to a confeffion of faith, prefented to 
them by their teachers, prohibited the exercife of religious 
worfhip according to the rites of the Romifh church, under 
the penalty of forfeiture of goods, as the punifhmcnt of the 
firfi: a£l of difobcdience ; banifhment, as the punifhment of 
the fecond ; and death as the reward of the third"*. With 
fuch indecent hafte did* the very perfons who had jufi: efcaped 
the rigour of ecclefiafticai tyranny, proceed to imitate thofe 
examples of feverity, of which they had fo juftly complained ! 
a law was alfo pafled for abolifhing the papal jurifJidtion in 
Scotland ; and the prefbyterian form of worfhip 
was eftablifhed, nearly as now conftituted in A D. 15G0. 
that kingdom. 

Francis and Mary refufed to ratify thefe proceedings; 
which, by the treaty of Edinburgh, ought to have been pre- 
fented for approbation, in the form of deliberations, not of 
adfs. But the Scottifh proteftants gave themfelvCvS little 
trouble about their fovereign’s refufal. They immediately 
put the ftatutes in execution; they abolifhed the mafs; they 
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fettled their miniflcrs ; and they committed furious 
tions on the facred buildings, which they confid^red as 
dangerous reliques of idolatry, laying waftc every thii|g vene-p 
rable and magnificent, that had efcaped the ftorm popular 
infurredtion. Abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, re- 
cords, and even the fepulchres of the dead, perifhed in one 
common ruin ^ 

United by the confclournels of fuch unpardonable ftretches 
of authority, and well acquainted with the imperious charac- 
ter of the princes of Lorrain, tHe proteftant part of the Scot- 
tilh parliament, feeing no fafe^' for themfelves but in the 
protedlion of England, difpatch^vambaflad^ Elizabeth^ 
to exprefs their fincerc gratitude fotihe. paft favlik?jrs, and re- 
ptcfdnt to her the ncceility of contiaaing them. 
on her part, had equal reafon to defire an union with thefe 
northern reformers. Though the diforders in France had, 
obliged the princes of Lorrain to remit their efforts in Scotr 
iand, and had been one chief caufe of the fuccefs of the 
Engli/h arms, they were determined not to relinquifh their 
authority, nor yield to the violence of their enemies. Nor 
had they yet laid afide their defign of fubverting Elizabeth 
throne. Francis and Mary, whofe councils were ftill wholly 
diredied by them, obftinately refufed to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and pcrfiffed in affuming the title and arms of 
England. Aware of the danger attending fuch pretenfions, 
Elizabeth not only promifed fupport to the proteri<mf party 
in Scotland, but fecretly encouraged the French malcontents: 
and it was with plcafure that fhe heard of the violent factions 
which prevailed in the court of fVance, and of the formida-r 
ble oppofition againft the m^ afures of the duke of Guife. 

But that oppofition muff loon have been cruflied by the 
vigorous and decifive adminiffration of the princes of Jvor- 
rain, if an unexpedted event had not fet bounds to their 
power. I'hey had already found an opportunity of fci/ifig 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ; they had 
throv/n the former into prifon ; they had obtained a fentence 
of death againft the latter ; and they were proceeding to put 
it into execution, when the fudden deatp of Francis II. ar- 
refted the uplifted blow, and brought down the 
A.D. 1561. duke of Guife to the level of a fubje<ff. Ca- 
therine of Medicis the queen-mother, was ap- 
pointed guardian to her fon , Charles IX. only ten years of 
age at his acceilion, and invefted with the adminiffration of 
the realm, though not with the title cf regertt. In confe*- 
4<itncc df her maxim divide and govern the king of 
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f avarre was named lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; tb<5 
rfelf!L« again ft Conde was annulled ; the conftS>Ie Moiit^ 
morencw was recalled to court ; arid the princes of Lorrain> 
though tAey ftill enjoyed high offices and great power, found 
a countei^oife' to the weight of their influence. 
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Mary ^ueSn of Scots in her native Kingdom 
— Her marriage ujith Lord Darnley— Murder of Ri%zio 
— Bothwell^^ Murder of Darnley-^Death and Character 
of Mary— fames VL^^Literature. 


T he death of Francis 11. without iffiie by the queen 
of Scots, and the change which it produced in the 
French councils, at once freed the queen of England from 
the perils attending an union of Scotland with loanee, and 
the Scottifh proteftants from the terror of the French power. 
The joy of the congregation was extreme. They aferibed 
thofe events to the immediate interpofition of Providence, 
in favour of his chofen people ; and Elizabeth without look- 
ing fo high for their caufes, determined to take advantage of 
their effeefts, in order more firmly to eftablifh her throne. 
She ftill regarded the queen of Scots as a dangerous rival, 
on account of the number of Englifh catholics, who were 
generally prejudiced in favour of Mary’s title, and would 
now adhere to her with more zealous attachment, when they 
faw that her fucceflion no longer endangered the liberties of 
the kingdom. She therefore gave orders to the ambaftador 
at the court of France, to renew his applications to the 
queen of Scots, and to require her immediate ratification of 
the treaty of Edinburgh. 

Mary flighted by the queen-mother, who imputed to that 
princefs all the mortifications /he had met with during the 
life of Francis ; forfaken by the fvvarm of courtiers, who ap- 
pear only in the furifhine of profperity, and overwhelmed 
with all theTorrow which fo fad a reverfe of fortune could 
occafion, had retired to Rheims ; and there, in folitude, in- 
dulged her grief, or hid her indignation. But notwithftand- 
ing her difconfolate condition, and though fhe had defifted, 
after her hufband’s death, from bearing the arms, or afluming 
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tide England, flie flill eluded ratifying the treattr of 
Edinburgh, anfrefufed to make any foJeni, rtnunciS^r 
her pretenfions-to the Englifh crown. 

tUi^TSer Stuart prior of St. Andrew Jhcr na. 

ftaths of 5 li Rheims, in deputation /'rom the 

nt:„t to return, i^ her 

tive kingdom. But Mary, though fevcrely fohfible fhe 

Sintrv wh^"''‘^r'Vl in nohJftelo kave a 

farcy and whtr^f '^‘om her iarlieft in- 

^ ^ II attentions had been lid to her 

wal/M ^ '^'^i rarik.y Accuftomed to thTelco^ance, 

^‘iliantiy^ and c^aiety of a fpIfrV’iid cnlrrf -inJ m is ^ * 

iatlon nf Cl I T v to me conver- 

^imhed Z t?if ^nafhe,^iti,een loved and 

mired, the ItiiJ fondly lini^ered \n feen^'^f -di 

enjoyments, and coiiteinplated witi horror thc^^kik£!5 

her owii country, and the turbulence of her native oSs 

S°thr p.'''°’“t’ 7 n’nrned all civil and religious authmty 

fo^k^ out" fori ; ‘^^teirnined at l/d 

Frluce to thltv Z’ com fe in failing from 

demZed of fTF rV the Englilh c6aff, Ihe 

a fafe condIZl amballkdor D’Oife], 

dccZrlnc oWr‘I^ "*■ '"hich 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary 

Francr‘^‘Sin'1’ Y Y t’^P^tt-ire froin 

f^,A , ir-i, ' cleared the room of her attendants, flie 
fmd te Throgmorton, the Englifla ambaffador, « How weak 
I may prove, or how far a woman’s frailty may Zion 
me, I cannot tdl ; however, I am refolved nit to have 
“ at my infirmity as your miftrefs had 

el,- °f my ambafiador D’Oifel. ITere is no- 

thing difturbs me fo much, as having aiked with fo much 

“ rcTor- ’ “.i"* “f “ »„CL7for 

f God’s leave, return to my 

‘t fphi iniiTh as I came to France il 

« ni-, 1 , T ^ oppofition of her brother, king Edward • 

“ mi ^ both able and willing to condu£t 

“ SrcS'klL"? "" >SougH I wa, 

« 'frienZin Ifn f Tif an experiment of your milfrefs’s 
c._ ^ mip, than of the affiftance of any other perfon* ” 

Its J™"' 7 »' Calais’^, and pSZ di, 

i.ngUh%a,, cover of a thick fog, arrived fafdy at 
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^te^ed by tl>e duke pf AumaJe, the grand prior, and 
of tlbeuf, three of her uncles of thJh^S 

““"“ill' “J <>*» 

.ru]T‘ fr“” Fr.,K» a„ 

caedld fr^ ?' f e^cefs ot her grief feems to have pro^ 
whlrh fK' ^ ^ prefage of that feene of misfortune on 

^rs Hit her mournful attendants, and bidding them adieu 
w th a ferrowful heart, fhe kept her eyes fixed uporSe 
French ckft, after flie wasatt fea, and never turned them 
from Aatbf^li^bjea ti^arknefs fell and intercepted it 
S,Tn retires the 

commanding a couch to be placed 
turn nf j waited with fond impatience the re- 

Thf ■«, foothed her on this occafion^ 

J he weather proving calm, the galley made but little wav 
during the night, fo that Mary, a! morning, had once nTe 
an opportunity of feeing the French coaft. She fat unon 
er couch, and ftill anxioufly looking toward the land often 

repeated with a f,,h. «FareLl, FtLe! Farewel“ beS 

Muntry, which 1 (hall never more behold*.” 

Ihe ftrft appearance of afFairs in Scotland, was more 
favourable than Mary had reafon to expedl. She was re 
cowed by her fubj efts with the loudeft acclamations of joy' 
and eveiy demonftration of welcome and recrard. Bein* 
iiow in her nineteenth year, the bloom of youth, and th? 

miiation, while her elegant manners and enlightened undcr- 
ftandmg commanded general refpea. To the accomplilh 

ourV Sh'' acqnifitions of 

oui s. She was fkilied m moft languages, anciLt as well 

rLr^""' 1 fte had liade ni poSy, muTc 

ihetonc, and all the arts and Iciences then efteemed ufcful 

commonly attaint 

f 1™,."'’ h '“r? "f a arown i and a cou: tcous af- 

fibi which, without leflening the dignity of a foverehn 

™tte3 “ beiitclingMnSS 

rtndeied ail h^r other qualities more eiigacring. 

the Udminiftration confirmed 

tne prepoffclTions entertained m her favour. Accordinp- to 

fiden^""^ pf D’Oifel and her uncles, fhe beftowed her con- 
fidenct entirely on the leaders of the proteftant party, who 
re alone able, flic found, to fupport her government. 
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The prior of St, Andrews, her natural brother, who m 
foon after created carl of Murray, obtained the chief 
ty; and under him, Maitland' of Lcthingtonj a man ipf great 
fagacity, had a principal fhare in her confidence^ Her 
choice could not have fdlen upon perfons more agnleable to 
her people. ( 

But there was one circumftance which blaftcdh all thcic 
promifing appearances, •and deprived Mary of tliaft general 
fevour which her amiable manners and prudent 'fmeafurcs 
gave her juft reafons to expe£b She was ftill a pap3ift ; and 
and although fhe publiftied, foon after her arrivaljia procla-^ 
mation enjoining every one to i^mit to the refjs^ixied reli^ 
gion, as eftablifhed by parliamcnr^hV^ protef- 

tants could neither be reconciled '^perfon by 

. fuch an abomination, nor lay afide* their jealoufie§^'^rA*Mfc?' 
future condu<ft. It was with much difficulty flie obtained 
permilfion to celebrate niafs in her own chapel. Shall 
« that idol again be fuftered to be erefted within the realm?'* 
"was the common cry ; and the ufual prayers in. the churches 
were, that God would turn the queen's heart, which was ob- 
ftinate against his truth j or if his holy will be otherwife, 
that he would ftrengthen the hearts and hands of the ele6l 
ftoutly to oppofe the ra^e of all tyrants. Nay, lord Lindlev 
and the gentlemen of rife exclaimed, The Idolater fliall 
^ die the death !” 

The ringleader in all thefe infults on majefty was John 
Knox; who p 9 flefred an uncontrolled authority in the 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and who 
triumphed in the contumelious ufage of his fovereign. His 
uili^l appellation for the queen was JEZABEL ; and though 
ihe endeavoured by the moft gracious condefeenfion to win 
his favour, all her "kind advances could gain nothing on his 
obdurate heart. The pulpits became mere ftages for railing 
3 gainft the vices of the court; among which were always 
noted as the principal, feafting, finery, dancing, balls, and 
whoredom, their neceffary attendants. 

Curbed in all amufements, by the abfurd feverity of thefe 
reformers, Mary, whofe age, condition and education, in- 
vited. her to liberty and cheerfqlnefs, found reafon every mo^ 
ment to look back with a figh to that country which fhe had 
left. After the departure of the French courtiers, her life 
was^ one feene of bitternefs and forrow. And fl^e perceived 
that her only expedient for entertaining tranquillity, while 
furrounded by a turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, and 
infolent ecclefiaftics, was to preferve a friendly correfpond- 
ence with Elizabeth ; who, by former connexions and fe'r- 
yic^S, bad acquired much authority over all ranks of men in 
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Scotland. She therefore fent Maitland of Lethington lar 
Londoi^ in order to pay her compliments to the £ngii% 
queen, and expreis a defire of future good underftandlt^ be- 
tween th^m. Maitland was alfo infl:ru(9:ed, to fignify w£ry*s 
tvillingneife to renounce all prefent right to the crown of 
England, provided (he was declared, by a£fc of parliament^ 
next heir io the fucceflion, in cafe the queen fhould die with- 
out ofFspimg^ But fo great was the jealous prudence of 
Elizabeth^ that fhe never would hazard the weakeinng of her 
authority by naming a fucceffor, or allow the parliament to 
interpofe i\i that matter ; *mu^^ lefs would (he make, or per- 
mit fuch a liovt^i^tion to be ;nade, in favour of a rival queen, 
who pofTefTejJ^ p^L>qfir/s>io plaufible to fupplant her, and 
who, jhop.gn fhe migiJ^^Jbrbally renounce thern,^ could eafily 
relume her claim on the firft opportunity. Senfible, how- 
, ever, that reafem would be thought to lie wholly on Mary's 
fide, as fhe herfejf had frequently declared her refolution to 
live and die a virgin-queen, fhe thenceforth c cafe d to demand 
the ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh ; and though far- 
ther conceflions were never made by either princefs, they 
put on all the appearance of cordial reconciliation and 
ffiendihip with each other. 

Elizabeth faw, that without her interpofition, Mary was 
fufliciently deprefTed by the mutinous fpirit of her own 
fubjeets. Having therefore no apprehenfions from Scotland, 
nor any defire to take part at prefent in its affairs, fhe di- 
redfed her attention to other objedfs. After concerting the 
neceffary meafurcs for the fecurity of her kingdom and the 
happinefs of her people, fhe turned an eye of obfervation to- 
ward the great powers on the continent. France being ftill 
agitated by Religious fadfions, big with all the horrors of 
civil war, excited lefs the jealoufy than the compaffion of its 
neighbours; fo that Spain, of all the European kingdoms, 
could alone be confidered as the formidable rival of England. 
Accordingly an animofity, firft political, then perfonal, foon 
appeared between the fovereigns of the two crowns, 

Philip II. as has been already obferved, immediately after 
concluding the peace of Chateau-Cambrefis, commenced a 
furious perfecution againft the proteftants in Spain, Italy, 
and the Low Countries. That violent fpirit of bigotry and 
tyranny by which he was adtuated, gave new edge even to 
the ufual cruelty of priefts and inquifitors. He threw into 
prifon Conftantine Ponce, who had been confeflbr to his fa- 
ther Charles V, and in whofe arms that g^eat prince had 
breathed his laft. This venerable ecclefiaftic died in con- 
finement ; but Philip ordered, neverthelefs, the fentence of 
^erefy to be pronounced againft his mcniorj’^ he even deli- 
berated 
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in a fituation diametrically oppofite to that of Philip. For- 
tune guiding choice, and concurring with policy and incli- 
nation, had raifed her to be the glory, the bulwark, and the 
ftay of the numerous, but generally pcrfecutcd proteffants 
throughout Europe. And fhe united her intereits, in all 
foreign negociations, with thofe who were ftruggling for 
their civil and religious liberties, or guarding themfelves 
againfl ruin and extermination* Hence the animofity be- 
tween her and Philip. 

While the queen cf Scots continued in France, and aflert- 
ed lier claim to the fouthern Britifh kingdom, the dread of 
uiiidng England to the French monarch, engaged the king 
cf Spain to maintain a good correfpondcnce with Elizabeth. 
But no fooner did the death of Francis II. put an end to 
Philip’s apprehenfions in regard to Mary’s fucceflion, than 
his rancour began openly to appear, and the interefts of 
Spain and England were found oppofite in every negociation 
and public tranfaefion. Philip, contrary to the received 
maxims of policy in that age, faw an advantage in fupporting 
the power of the French monarch ; and Elizabeth, by a con- 
cun cnce of circumftances no lefs fingular, iii protedfing a 
fadfion ready to fubvert it. 

Catherine of Medicis, the queen-mother of France, in con- 
iequeiice of her tnaxim of dividing in order to govern, only in- 
creafed the troubles of the ftate. By balancing the catholics 
againfl the proteftants, the duke of Guife againfl: the prince 
ef Coade, flie endeavoured to render herfelf neceiTary to bothy 
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fend to eftablifli het own dominion on their con- 
ftrained obedience^ But an equal coimterpoife A. D. 1561*, 
of power, which, amon^ foreign nations, is the 
fource of tranqui Hi proves always the caufe of quarrel 
among domeftic ; and if the animofities of religion 

concur willi the frequent occafions of mutual injury, it is im- 
poflible tofpreferve, for any time, a firm concord in fuch a 
iituation^ .Moved by zeal for the ancient faith, the conftable 
Montmore^icy joined hlmfelf tp the duke of Guife ; the king 
of Navarry, from his incon/laiA temper, and his jealoufy of 
the fuperio.''^ genius of his brother, embraced the fame party ; 
and the queen-m^hcr, finding hcrfelf deprefifed by this com- 
bination, had recoui;ff->ro Condc and the Hugonots, who 
gladly ^embraced the op'jWtunity of fortifying themfeh^es by 
iier countenance and prote6fion. 

An ediiSl had been publifhed in the beginning of the year, 
granting to the Hugonots or proteftants, the free exercife of 
their religion, without the walls of towns ; provided they 
taught nothing contrary to the council of Nice, to the Apof- 
tles’ Creed, or the books of the Old and New Xeftament. 
Thls cdi6f had been preceded by a famous conference, held 
at PoilTy, between the divines of the two religions ; in which, 
the cardinal of Lorrain, on the part of the catholics, and the 
learned I'heodore Beza, on that of the proteftants, difphiyed, 
beyond others, their eloquence and powers of arg^nnefit, 
"The proteftant divines boafled of having greatly the advan- 
tage in the difpute, and the concefiion of liberty of confcience^ 
made their followers happy in that opinion. But the in- 
terefted violence of the duke of Guife, or the intemperate 
zeal of his attendants, broke once more the tranquillity ot re- 
ligion, and gave a beginning to a frightful civil war, Paljing 
by the little town of Vaffy, on the frontiers of Champagne, 
where fome proteftants having afiembled in a barn under the 
•faneSfion of the edidt, were peaceably worfliipping God in 
their, own way, his retinue wantonly infulted them. A tu- 
mult enfued: the duke himfclf was ftruck, it is faid, with a 
ftone : and fixty of the unarmed multitude were fiicrificed in 
revenge of that pretended or provoked ir^jury, and in open 
violation of the public faith 

The proteftants all over the kingdom, were alarmed at this 
maftacre, and alTembled in arms under Conde, Coligny, and 
Andelot, their moft diftinguiftied leaders ; while the duke of 
Guife and the conftable Montmorency, having gat pofteftion 
of the king's perfon* obliged the queen- mother to join the 
catholic party. Fourteen armies were levied and put in 
motion, ill difterent parts of France. Each province, each 
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each &milyi was dUlrk^ied with intcHinc rage and anU 
mmty* The rather was divided againft the fon, brother 
againft brother ; and women themfelves> facrificing their hu- 
manity, as Well as their timidity, to the Tehgious fury, dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by adfs of valour and crueltyn. Where-* 
ever the proteftants prevailed the images were broken, the 
altars pillaged, the chufches demoliflied, the monaf^eries con- 
fumed with fire ; and where fuccefs attended the; catholics, 
they burned the bibles, re-baptifed the infants, ind forced 
married perfons to pafs anew through the ceremon)4 Plunder, 
defolation, and blood-fhcd, att^mded equally the^riumph of 
both parties ; and, to ufe the words^of ajm^^f&und hifiorian, 
it was during that period, when to be ^mc- 

“ what enlightened, and in this iTatibn, renowned fvr pp- 
^ lifhed manners, that the theological rage, which had hmg 
been boiling in men^s veins, feems to haVe attained its'lall 
ftage of virulence and acrimony 

Philip II. jealous of the progrels of the hugonots, who had 
made themfelves niaftcrs of Orleans, Boiirges, Lyons, Poi- 
tiers, Tours, Angiers, Angoulefine, Rouen, Dieppe, Havre 
de Cxrace, and other places of lefs note •, and afraid that the 
contagion might fpread into the Low Countries, had formedr 
a iecret alliance with the princes of Lorrain, for the protec- 
tion of the ancient f lith, and the fupprefiion of herefy. In 
confequciice of that alliance, he now fent fix thoufand men to 
I'cinforce the catholic party j and the prince of Conde, find- 
mg hiniLlf unable to oppofe fo ftrong a confederacy counte- 
nanced by royal authority, was obliged to crave the afiiftancc 
of the queen of England. As an inducement, he oftered to 
put her in pofi’efiion of Havre de Grace ; on condition that, 
ton other with three thoufand men for the garrifon of the place, 
the Ihould likewife lend over other three thoufand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and furnifh him with a fupply of one hun- 
dred thoufand crowns. 

Elizabeth, bcfides the general and elTential intereft of fiip- 
porting the proteilants, and oppofing the rapid progrefs of 
her enemy the duke of Guife, had other motives to induce her 
tt> accept of tills propofaL She was now fenfible, that France 
never would voluntarily fulfil the article in the M'caty of 
Chateau-Cambrefis, which regarded the reftitution or Calais; 
and wifely concluded that could fhe get pofleflioil qf Havre 
Grace, Which commands the mouth of the Seine, fhe 
fhould eafilf conftrain the French to execute their engage- 
ments, and have tlic honour of reftoring Calais to England. 
She therefore fent over immediately three thoufand rnen, 
under the command of fir Edward Poynings, and three 
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thon&nd more foon sAer^ under the earl of WarwkJs^ 
took poffeiEon of Havre. But Rouen having been invel^ 
by the catholic^ under the command of the king of NavaiTe 
and the conftable Montmorency, before the arrival of the' 
Englifh, it was with difficulty that Poynings could throw a 
fmall reinforcement into the place ; and although the king of 
Navarre was mortally wounded durirjg the iiege, the camo^ 
lies ftill continued the attack with vigour. The town was 
at laft carried by aflault, and the garrifon and inhabitants put 
to the fwprd. 

It was now expefted that the catholics, flulhed with fuc- 
cefs, would iminediateiy form the fiege of Havre, which was 
as yet in no ftate »td^f;defence ; but the inteftine diforders of 
the kingdom diverted their attention to another enterprize. 
Andelot, feconded by the negociatlons of Elizabeth, had 
levied a confiderable army in Germany ; and arriving at 
Orleans, the feat of the proteftant power in France, he en- 
abled the prince of Conde and Coligny to take the field, and 
oppofe the progrefs of their enemies. After threatening Paris 
for fometime, they took their march toward Normandy, 
with a view of engaging the Englifh to a< 51 : in conjun£iion 
with them. The catholics commanded by Montmorency, 
and under him by the duke of Guife, hung on the rear of the 
Hugonots, and overtaking them near Dreux, obliged them 
to give battle. The field was fought with much obftinacy 
on both iides, and the a<ftion was^ diftinguifhed by a very 
fingular event. Conde and Montmorency, the commanders 
of the oppofitc armies, both remained prisoners in the hands 
of their enemies : and what is yet more fingular,* the prince 
not only fupped at the famis table, but lay all night in tRe 
fame bed with his hoftile rival the duke of Guife *! , 

So unaccountable were the manners of that age, which 
could blend the moft rancorous animofity with a familiar hof- 
pitality, that appears altogether difgufting in thefe days of 
fuperior refinement. 

The femblance of victory remained with the catholics; 
but Coligny, whofe lot it was ever to be defeated, and ever 
to rife more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the re- 
mains of the proteftant army, and infpiring his own uncon- 
querable courage into every breaft, not only kept them in a 
body, but took fome confiderable places in Normandy ; and 
Elizabeth, in order to enable him to fupport the caufe of his 

E , fent over a new fupply of an hundred thouland crownSi, 
while the duke of Guife, aiming a mortal 
blow at the power of the Hugonots, had com- A. Pr 1563. 
menced the fiege of Orleans, of which Andelot 
* Mezeray. 
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gd^remor, and 'wd^ere Montmorency was detained pri-* 
'fijjTter ; and he had the profpcft of fpeedy fuccefs in his un- 
dertaking, when he was afiallinatcd by a young gentleman, 
natned Poltrot, whofc fanatical zeal for the intcrefts of the 
pn^teftaht religion inftigated him to that atrocious violence. 

^The death of this great man was an irreparable lofs to the 
catholic party. His br^>ther the cardinal of Lorrain, though 
eloquent, fubtle, and intriguing, wanted that enterprifing and 
undaunted fpirit, which had rendered the ambition of the 
duke fo formidable j and therefore, though he ft ill purfued 
ihe bold fchemes of his family, the danger of their progrefs 
appeared not now fo imminent eitm‘r to Elizabeth or the 
Trench proteftants. *Of courfe, the'Sufiion between theft 
allies, which had been cemented by their common fears, Wftc 
in fome meafure loofened ; and the leaders of the Hugonots 
were peifiiaded to liften to terms of a feparate accommoda- 
tion. Conde and Montmorency, equally tired of captivity, 
accordingly held conferences for tliat purpofe, and foon came 
to an agreement with refpe<St to the conditions. A toleration 
of their religion under certain reftrictions, was again granted 
to the proteftants ; a general amnefty was puhlifhed, and 
every one was reinftated in his offices, dignities, and all civil 
rights and privileges. 

Xhe leaders of the proteftants only comprehended Eliza- 
beth fo far in this treaty as to obtain a promift, that, on her 
relinquiihing Havre de Grace her charges and the money 
which fhe had advanced them, Ihould be repaid her by the 
king of F^^nce j and that Calais, on the expiration of the 
, iy^j3ulated term, fhould be reftored to her. Difdaining to ac- 
cept theft conditions, fhe fent Warwick orders to prepare 
himfelf againft an attack from the now united power of the 
Xrench monarchy. The garrifon of Havre confifted of fix 
th^ufand men, independent of feven hundred pioneers : and 
a refblute defence was expefted. But a contagious diftemper 
made its appearance among the Englifh troops ; and being 
increafed by tlieir fatigue and bad diet, made fuch ravages 
in a Abort time, that there did not remain fifteen hundred men 
in a condition to do duty. Warwick, who had frequently 
warned the Englifh miniftry of his danger, and loudly de- 
manded a fupply of men and provifions, was therefore 
obliged to capitulate, and content himfelf with the liberty of 
withdrawing his garrifon 

Elizabeth, whofe ufual vigour and forefight had failed her 
in this tranfa£tion, now found it neceflary to accede to a 
compromife s and as the queen-mother of France deiired to 
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obtain leiiure, In order to concert meafures for the esctirpatio 
of the Hugonots, flie readily hearkened to any reaibnaM 
terms of accommodation with England. It was accordingly 
agreed, that the hoftages which the French had given for 
reftitution of Calais, (hoiild be delivered up for two hundrec 
and twenty thouf n i crowns ; and that both parties fliould 
retain all their pr te ifions. o 

Peace ftill fubiift:d between England and Scotland; and 
a. cordial friendftiip even f*emed to hwe taken place between 
Elizabeth and Mary. Xhey made proEflions of the moft 
fincere afFeeSlion : they Wote complimentary letters every 
week to each other ; and 4 iad adopted, in all appearance, the 
fentiments as well as the flyle of fifters. But the negociatiohs 
for the marriage of the queen of Scots awakened anew the 
jealoufy of Fllzabeth, and roufed the zeal of the 
Scottifh reformers. Mary’s hand was folicited A. t). 1564. 
by the archduke Charles, the emperor’s third 
fon; by Don Carlos, heir apparent to the Spanish monarchy; 
and by the duke of Anjou, her former hufband’s brother, 
who fucceeded Toon after to the crown of France. Either of 
thofe foreign alliances would have been alarming to Eliza- 
beth, and to Mary’s proteftant fabjefts. She therefore re-* 
folved, notwithftanding the arguments of her uncle, the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, to ficrifice her ambition to domed ic peace j 
and as Henry Stuart, lord Darnl *y, elded fon of the earl of 
Lennox, was the firft Britifh fubje^l: whom found policy 
feemed to point out to her choice, (he determined to make 
him the partner of her fway. 

Darnley was Mary’s coufm-german by lady Margaret 
Douglas, neice to Henry VI IL an^ daughter of the earl of 
Angus, by Margaret queen of Scotland. He was, after her- 
felf, next heir to the Englifh crown. He was alfo, by his 
father, a branch of her own family ; and would, in efpoufix^ 
her, preferve the royal dignity in the houfe of Stuart. Hfe 
had been born and educated in England, where his father hafl 
condantly refided, fince bani filed by the prevailing power 6f 
the houfe of Hamilton; and as Elizabeth had often intimated 
to the queen of Scots, that nothing would fo completely all w 
all jealoufy between them, as Mary’s efpourmg an Englim 
nobleman, th i profpecSl of the ready approb >tion of that rival 
queen was an additional motive for the propofed marriage. 

But although Mary, as queen, feemed to be f Jely in- 
fluenced by political confiderations in ihe choice of a royal 
concert, fbe had other motives, as a woman, for fingling out 
Darnley as a hufband. He was in the full bloom and vigour 
of youth, tall, and well proportioned, and furpafTcd all the men 
of his time in every exterior grace. He emixiently excelled 
VoL, II, *M in 
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in all the arts, which difplayed a handfome perfon to advan-- 
t^ge, and which, in polirtied nations, arc dignified with the 
namfe of elegant accomplifiiments. Mary was at an age, and 
of a complexion, to feel the force of fuch attraftions. Lord 
Parnley accordingly made a conqueft of her heart at their 
firft interview. And it cannot be doubted but fhe made a 
deep imprefiion upon his. Thus inclination confpired with 
policy to promote their union j nor was it once fufpedfed, that 
any oppofition would be made by the Engjifh queen. 

Secretly Elizabeth was not difpleafed with Mary’s choice ; 
as it freed her at once from the dread of a foieign alliance,, 
and from the necefiity of parting ^ith the earl of Leicefter, 
iier own handfome favourite, whom fhe had propofed as a 
hufband to the queen of Scots. But befides a womanifh jea- 
loiify and envy, proceeding from a confeioufnefs of Mary’s 
fuperior charms, which led her on all occafions to thwart the 
matrimonial views of that princefs, certain ungenerous poli- 
tical motives, induced lier to fliew a difipprobatlon of the 
projedlcd marriage with Darnley, though fhe cither did not 
wifh, or was fenfible that fhe could not obfi:ru61: it. By de- 
claring her diffatisfadlion v/ith Mary’s conduft, Elizabeth 
hoped to alarm the party in Scotland that w^as attached to the 
Englifh intereft j and to raife, by their means, inteftinc com- 
. motions, which would not only fecurc her own kingdom 
from all difturbance on that fide, but enable her to become 
the umpire between the Scottifh queen and her contendino* 
fulyecEls. ^ 

The fcheme Immediately fuccecdcd in part, ana aftcrw'ard 
had its full elFe<Sl. The earl of Murray, and other protefiant 
noblemen, were the dupes of Elizabeth’s intrigues. Under 
pretence of zeal for the reformed religion, becaufe the family 
of I.(ennox was believed to adhere to the catholic faith, but 
in reality to fupport their own finking authority, they form- 
ed among themfclvcs bonds of confederacy and mutual de- 
fcncei They entered into a fccret correfpondence with the 
Englifh refident, in order to fecure Elizabeth’s afiiftancc, . 
when it fhould become neceflary ; and defpairing of being 
able to prevent the marriage of the queen of Scots by any 
other means, they concerted meafures for feizing Darnley, 
and carrying him prifoner into England. ^I'hey failed, how- 
ever, in the attempt ; and Mary having obtained the general 
confent of the Scottifh nation, and being anxious to bring to 
a period an affair which had long engaged her heart, and oc- 
cupied her attention, celebrated her marriage 
A. D. 1565. with the captivating young nobleman who had 
beeir the objccl of their coi^iracy. 

Confeious 
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tonfcious that all hopes of reconciliation were now at art ' 
end, the aflbeiated lords alTcmbled their followers and flew trt 
arms ; but by the vigour and activity of Mary, .who appear- 
ed herfelf at the head of her troops, rode with loaded piftols^ 
and endured, with admirable fortitude, all the fatigues of war^ 
the rebels were obliged to fly into England, There they* 
met with a reception very different from what they expedtedy 
and which ftrongly marks the charadler of Elizabeth." That 
politic princefs had already effedlually ferved her purpofe^ by 
exciting in Scotland, throi^h their means, fiich difeord and 
jealoufies as would in all probability long diftradl and weaken 
Mary’s government. It was now her bufinefs to feve ap- 
pearances ; and as the malcontents had failed of fuccefs, £he? 
thought proper to difavow all connexion with them. She 
would not even grant an audience to the earl of Murray and 
the abbot of It^ilwinning, appointed by the other fugitives to 
wait on ber, till they had meanly confented to acknowledge^ 
in the prefence of the French and Spanifli ambaffadors, who 
accufed her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland by her in- 
trigues, that fhe had given them no encouragement to take 
up arms. You have fpoken the truth replied fhe, as 
foon as they had made this declaration: I am far from fet- 
ing an example of rebellion to my own fubjefts, by coun- 
tenancing thofe who rebel againft their lawful fovereign* 
The treafon of which you have been guilty, is deteftable j 
and as traitors, I banim you nw prefence/* So little feel- 
ing had fhe for men, who out of confidence in her promife^ 
had hazarded their lives and fortunes to ferve her ! 

The Scottifh exiles, finding themfelves fo harfhly treated 
by Elizabeth, had recourfe to the clemency of their own fo- 
vereign ; and Mary, whofe temper naturally inclined her to 
lenity, feemed determined to reftore them to favour, when the 
arrival of an ambafTador from F ranee altered her 
refoludon. The peace granted to the reformers A. D. 1^66. 
in that kingdom, was intended only to lull them 
ifleep, and prepare the way for tneir final and abfolute de- 
ffruftion. For this purpofe, an interview had been appoint- 
ed at Bayonne, between Charles IX. now in his fixteentb 
year, and his flfter tlic queen of Spain. Catherine of Me- 
dicis acconmanied her fon; the duke of Alva attended hi» 
miftrefs. Gaity, feflivity, love, and joy, feemed to be the 
foie occupation of both courts ; but under thefe fmiling ap- 
pearances was hatched a fcheme the moft bloody and the 
moft deftrucSive to the repofe of mankind that had ever been 
fuggefted by fuperftltion to the human heart. Nothing lefs 
was relblved upon and concerted than the’ extermination of 
the Hugonots in France, the proteftants in the Low Coun- 
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tries^ OTd tfie extiti^ion of the reformed opinions yiroughoiit 
tli^ Europe. « ' 

Of this catholic or holy league (for fo that dcteftable con- 
^racy was called) an account was brought, by the French 
^Wnbahador, to the queen .of Scots ; conjuring her at the fame 
time, in the name of the king of France,* and the cardinal of 
Loirain, not to reftofe the feaders of the proteftants in her 
kingdom to power and favour, at the very time when the 
popifh princes on the continent were combined for the total 
extirpation of that fedf. Deeply {in< 5 lured with all the preju- 
dices of popery, and devoted with ti|e moft humble fubmiflion 
to her urtcl^s, the princes df Lorrairt, whofe counfcls from her 
mfoncy Ihe had been accuffomed to receive with filial refpe 6 t, 
Mary infirantly joined the confederacy : — and hence die 
change of her refdlution in regard to the banifhed lords. 

The effects of this new fyftem were foon vifible in the 
, conduct of the queen of Scots. The parliament was fum- 
ifioned for the attainder of the rebels, whofe guilt was pal- 
pable, and fome meafures were concerted for re-eftablifliing 
the Romifti religion in Scotland ; fo th^^t the ruin of Murray 
and his party feemed Oow inevitable, and the deftrudlion of 
the reformed church no diftant event, when an unexpeffed 
incident faved both, and brought on, in the fequel, the ruin of 
Mary herfolf. 

The incident to which I allude, is the murder of David 
Rizzio ; a man whofe birth and education afforded little rea- 
fon to fuppofe that he (hould ever attract the hiftorian’s no- 
. tice, but whole tragical death, and its'confequences, make it 
neceiiary to record his adventures. The fon of a teacher of 
mufic at Turin, and himfclf a mufician, Rizzio had accom- 
panied the Piedmontefe ambalTador into Scotland, where he 
gained admittance into the queen’s family by his Ikill in his 
profellion ; and as Mary found him nccellary to complete her 
miifical band, ftie retained him in her fervice, by permillion, 
after the departure of his mafter. Shrewd, fubtle, and afpir- 
kig beyond his condition, he quickly crept Into the queen’s 
fevour; and her FrMch fecretary happening to retire into 
his own country, ftie promoted Rizzio to that office, which 
gaye him frequent opportunity of approaching her perfon, 
and of infinuating hinifdf ftill farther into her good graces. 
He now bcgjm to make a figure at court, and to appear as a 
man. of weight and confluence : and he availed himfelf fo 
well of the aiicels Which fortune procured him, that he 
wa^ foon regarded not only as the queen’s chief confident^ 
hut even as her rhihifter. To him the whole ttain of fuitqrs 
expcdlants applied % and, among the reft, Donley, whofe 
- • 'marriage 
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marriage Rizzio promoted, in hopes of acqu^ltij 
patron, while he co-operated with his miftrefs’s wifties. : 

' But this marriage, £o natural and fo inviting in all its 
cum (lances, difappointed the expeiStations both of the queci^ 
and her favourite, and terminated in events ,the moft fhock- 
ing to humanity. Allured by the flature, (ymmetry, aiid 
exterior accomplifhments of Darnley, M^^'y her choice haid 
over-looked the qualities of his mind, which correi^onded ili 
with thofe of his perfon, V iolent, yet variable,, in his temper, 
flie could neither by her gentlenefs bridle his infolent and im^- 
perious fpirit, nor prefer^ him by her vigilance from radh 
and imprudent adlions. ^Of mean under (landing, but, Like 
moft fools, conceited of his own abilities, he was devoid of 
all gratitude, becauft he thought no favours equal to his 
merit ; and being addidled to low pleafures, to drunkennefe 
and debauchery, he w^s incapable of any true fentiments of 
love or tendernefs. All Mary’s fondnefs and generofity 
made no lading impreflion on fuch a heart. He became, by 
degrees, carelefs of her perfon, and a ftrangcr to her company. 
To a woman and a queen fuch behaviour was intolerable ; 
but more efpecially to Mary, who polTefTed great fmfibility 
of temper, and who, in the firft efFuftons of her love, had 
taken a pride in exalting her hufband beyond meafure. She 
had granted him the title of King, and had joined his name 
with her own in all public adls. Her difappointed paftion 
was therefore as violent, when roufed into ref^ntment, as her 
iirft affe£lion had been ftrong ; . and his behaviour aMeared 
ungenerous and criminal, in proportion to the diftance Qiq had 
ftooped to raife him, and the honour and confsquence to 
flie had lifted him, 

The heart, fore from the wounds and the agitations of un- 
requited love, naturally feeks the repofe, the confolation, and 
the lenient afluafives of friencUhip* Rizzio ftill poffefied the 
confidence of Mary i and as the brutal behaviour of her huf-^ 
band rendered a confident now more neceflary, ibe feems not 
only to have made ufe of her fecretary’s company, and his 
mufical talents, to foothe her difquieted bofom, but, to have 
imprudently fliared with him her domeftics griefs. But the 
afluming vanity of the upftart, who afFecSled to talk often aad 
familiarly with the queen in public, and who boafted of his 
intimacy in private ; the dark and fufpicious mind of Darnley, 
who, inftead of imputing Mary’s coldnefs to his own mifeon- 
du£l, which had fo juftly deferved it, aferibed the change in her 
behaviour (fo different from the firft and happy days of their 
union !) to the influence of a new paffion, together with the 
rigid aufterity of the Scottlfh clergy, who could admit of no 
fre^donis, contribuied to fpread their opinion among the peo-i 
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pie, ever to liften to any Hander on the court ; and the 
enemies of the favourite, no Icfs ready to take advantac^e of 
fm popular clamour, made it a pretence for their, un juft and 
iitnuman vengeance, / 

Rizzio, who had connedled his interefts with the Roman 
Vathohes, was the declared enemy of the baniflied lords; and 
t>y the violent prdfecution ageinft them, he had 

cxpoled himfelf to the animofity of their numerous friends 
,^a adherents. Among thefe were the lords Ruthven and 
^mdlay, the earl of Morton, and Maitland of Lethin^ton. 
While they were ruminating updu their "grievances, an3 the 
means of redrefs, the king communicated his refolution to be 
avenged of Rizzio to lord Ruthven, and implored his aflift- 
ance and that of his friends toward the execution of his de- 
r could be more acceptable to the whole party 

t an luch an overture. The murder of the favourite was in- 
^tly agreed upon,, and as quickly carried into execution. 
Moi ton having lecured the gates of the palace with an hun- 
dred and lixty armed men, the king, accompanied by other 
confpirators, entered the queen’s apartment, by a private 
paliage, while flie was at fupper with her natural fifter, the 
counters of Argyle, Rizzio, and a few more of her courtiers. 
Mary, who was now in the fixth month of her pregnancy, 
alarmed at fuch an unufual vifit, demanded the reafon of this 
rude intrulion. They anfvvered her by pointing to Rizzio ; 
who immediately apprehending that he was the devoted vic- 
behind the queen’s chair, and feized her by the 
waift, hoping that the refpeft due to her royal perfon would 
prove fome proteSion to him. But the confpirators had 
gone too far to be reftrained by punailios. George Doug- 
hs, one of their number, laying hc^ld of Darnley’s dagger, 
ftuck It in the body of Rizzio; who, fcrcaming with fear 
and agony, was torn from Mary, and pufhed into the anti- 
cnamber, where he was dispatched with fifty-fix wounds; the 
unhappy princefs continuing her lamentations, while they 
were perpetrating their horrid intent. Being informed how- 
ever of his fate, Mary at once dried her tears, and faid I will 
^ weep no more, I will now think of revenge.” She there- 
fore concealed her refentment,and fo far impofed upon Darn- 
Icy, her hufband, that he put himfelf under her prote<Sl:ion, 
jmd foon after attended her to Edinburgh, where he was told 
me place would be favourable to his declining health. Mary 
lived m the palace of Holyrood-houfe ; but as the fituation 
©f that place was low, and the concourfe of perfons about the 
court neceffarily attended with noife, which might difturb 
nim in ms prefont infirm ftate, (he fitted up an apartment 
for him jn a fblitory houfe at fonie diftanccj called the Kirk 
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Field, Mary there gave him marks of kin^tiefs and at- 
tachment ; fhe converfea cordially with him^ and flept 
nights in a room near to him. It was on the ninth of Feb- 
ruary that fhe told him fhe would pafs that night m tte 
palace, becaufe the marriage of one of her fervants was tb 
be there celebrated in her prefence. But dreadful confe- 
quences enfued. About two o’clock in the morping, the 
whole city was much alarmed at hcarihg a ^reat noife. The 
houfc in which Darnley lay was blown up with gunpowder* 
His dead body was found at fome diftance in a neighbouring 
field, without any marks^f violence or contufion^. No 
doubt could be entertain&fl but that Darnley was murdered ; 
and the general fufpicion fell upon Bothwetl, a perfon lately 
taken into Mary’s favour, as the perpetrator. 

One crime led on to another. Bothwell, though accufed 
of being ftained with her hulband’s blood, and though uni- 
verfally odious to the people, had the confidence, while Mary 
was on her way to Stirling, on a vifit to her fon, to (ei/^ 
her at the head of a body of eight hundred horfe, and to carry 
her to Dunbar, but feemingly with her own confent 5 for a 
very refpeilable writer, who was himfelf one of Mary’s at- 
tendants, tells us not only that he faw no figns of relu£t- 
ance, hut that he was informed the whole tranfaftion was 
managed in concert with her f It was then thought by the 
people that the mealure of his crimes was complete ; and 
that he who was fuppofed to kill the queen’s hufband, and to 
have offered violence to her perfon, could expeft no mercy. 
But they were aftonifhed upon finding, inftead of difgrace^ 
that Bothwell was taken into more than former favour ; and 
to crown all, that he was married to Mary, having divorced 
his own wife to procure this union. Some fufpicion had al- 
ways been entertained that the queen was no ftranger to the 
crime of her hufband’s murder ; and her fubfequent conduct, 
with regard to Bothwell, afforded a ftrong prefumption of 
their mutual guilt J. The confequcnce of which w^ an in- 
furre£fion of her fubjeits, from whom fhe fled into England, 
where ihe was ungeneroufly detained a prifoner for ei^teen 

J ^ears ; and afterwards, on motives of ftate po- 
icy, beheaded by queen Elizabeth, in the forty- A. D. 1587. 
fixth year of her age. 

The political parties which were formed in the kingdom, 
during her reign, have fubfifted under various denominations, 
ever fince that time. The rancour with which they were 
at firft animated hath defeended to fucceeding ages, and their 

f Spatfwoo^. t Mclvii. t Aiidcrfoii.fKcith. Knox, Oood«I. 
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ppgudif^ aP5 wen a$' tiieir i^e, b?i,V€ been perpetuated, and 

wbo were under the 
dominV^n of all thefe paffions^ and who have either afcribed 
tp> her every virtuous and anriable quality, or have imputed 
^ all the vices, of which the hutnan Wart is fufteptible, 
wp ^bar<?h in vaiu for Mary’s ro^l character. She neither 
^a^rited tlve exaggerated praifes ©f the one, npr the undiftin-^ 
Mifoing cenfure of tiW other, 

Xo all the charms of beauty^ and the utmoft elegance of 
internal form^ fop added, th<^e accomplifhments which render 
thhir impreffion irrehftible, Pcdite, affable, ijifinuating, 
iprightly, arid capable of fpeakfog of writing with equal 
gtnd ^gnity fodden, however, and violent in all her at-» 
tachments, becaufe her heart was warm and uiifufpicious . 
impatient of contradi£tion, becaufe flie had been accuilomed 
from her infancy to be treated as a queen no ftranger, on 
fome occalions, to difhmulation i which, in that perfidious 
court vvhere fhe received her education, was reckoned among 
neceff'iry arts of government j^^not infenfible of flattery^ 
or unconfoious of that pleafure, with tvhich almoft every 
woman beholds the influence of her own beauty informed 
‘ with the qualities which we love, not with the talents that 
we admire,: flie was an agreeable woman, rather than an 
Uli^/lrious queen, 1 he vivacity of her fpirit not fufficiently 
tempered with I'ound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times under the reftraint of diferetion, 
Strayed her both into errors, and into crimes. To fay that 
gic was always unfortunate, wiU not account for that long 
a|moft uninterrupted fucceflion of calamities which befd 
heri we muft Jikewife add, that fhe was often imprudent. 
Her paffion for Darnley was raih, youthful, and exceffive ; 

diough the fudden tranfition to the oppofite extreme was 
the natural effefli of ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, 
Jlrfolence, and brutality, yet neither thefe, nor Bothwell’s 
ar^l addrefs,. and artful fervices can juftify her attachment 
to that nobleman, Even the manners of the age, licentious - 
they were, are no apology for this unhappy paflion ; nor 
can mey induce us to look on that tragical and infamous 
feene which followed upon it with hfs abhorrence^ Hu^ 
inanity will draw a veil over this part of her charafer which 
it cannot approve, and may, perh^s, prompt fome to impute 
fweral of aftions to her fituation, more than to her dif- 
i and to lament the unhappinefs of the former, rather 
accufe the perverfcnefe of the latter. Mary’s fufferij^s 
. ^xceeck both in degree and in duration, thofe tragical diftrefies 
yyhicb fancy has fe^ned to excite forrow and commiferation; 
jui4 wbdc we furvey them, wc arc apt altogether to forget 
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hitera^UK^. 

her ftailties ; we think of her faults with kfs indigu^ti^n, 
and approve of our tears, as if they were ilied for a 

who h^ Ufttained ranch near:^^r to pure virtue. 

With regaxd to the queen’s peifbn, all contemporary 
authors agree in afcribing to Alary the utmoft beauty of 
countenance^ and elegance of fh.ipe, of which the huinan 
form^ is capable. Her hair was black, though^ according to 
the fafhion of that age, /he frequently wore Dorrowed locjcs, 
of different colours. Her eyes were a dark grey ; her 
complexion was exquifitely fine ; and her hands and arms 
remarkably delicate, both as to fhape and coloUjr. Her 
ftature was of an heigh/that rofe to the majeftic. Shfe danced^ 
flie walked, and rode with equal grace. Her tafte for mufic 
was juft, and fhe botB fung and played upon the lute with 
uncommon fkill. TTowaxxls the end of her life, long con- 
finement, and the coldnefs of the houfes in which fhe had 
been imprifoned, brought on a rheumatifn, which often de-' 
prived her of the ufe ot her lirrdiR. No man,” fays a fen- 
lible writer, ever beheld her perfon without admiration 
and love, or will read her hiftory without forrow 
James VI. fucceeded his unfortunate mother in Scotland, 
and, on the death of Elizabeth, acceded to the throne of 
England by the title of Jaynes J. From this period the hif- 
tory of Scotland is clofcly interwoven with the affairs of 
England. In the reign of queen Anne, tlie 
two kingdoms were united, and took the ftile A. D. 1707. 
and title of Great Britain. 

The deftruclion of the Scotch monuments of learning 
and antiquity has rendered their early annals lame, and often 
fabulous; but the Latin ftyle of Buchanan's Hijlory is to‘ 
this day the moft claffical of all modern produdfions, TTie 
difeoyery of the logarithims^ a difeovery which in point of in- 
genuity and utility, may vie with any that has been maefe in 
modern times, is the indifputable right of Napier of March- 
efton. Of all the writers on afironoiriy^ Gregory is allowed 
to be one of the moft perfect and elegant. Ma'daurin, the 
companion and the friend of fir Ifaac Newton, was endowed 
with M that preciiion and force of mind, which rendered him 
peculiarly fitted for bringing down tlie ideas of that great 
man to the level of ordinary apprehenfions, and for diffufing 
that light through the world, which Newton had confined 
within the fphere of the learned. Dr. Simfon’s Elements of 
Euclid, and his Conic Sections, are fufficient of themfelves 
to eftahlifli the fcientific reputation of his country. In me- 
dicine, the names of Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellki 
Cullep, hold a di^inguiibed place. 

* Brantohie. 
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- l^or have the Scots been unfucccfsfu! in cultivating th^ 
Belles Lettres. F oreigners who ‘ inhabit warmer climates^ 
and conceive Ac northern nations incapable of tendernefs 
and filing, are aftoniihed at Ac poetic genius and delicate 
fenfibility of Thomfon. But of all literary purfliits, that of 
rendering mankind more virtuous and happy, which is the 
proper objeft of what is called morals^ ought to be regarded 
wiA peculiar honour and refpea:. The philofophy of Dr. 
Hutdiefon, not to mention other works more fubtle and 
elegant, but lefs convincing and lefs inftruflive, deferves to 
be read by all who would know th^-r duty, or who would 
wi£b to pra6rire it. Next to Locke’ J Eflay on Ac Human 
Un^lerftanding, it is perhaps the beft ^iledlion of the human 
mind that hath appeared in modern times, and it is likewife 
Ae moft ufeful fupplement to that EfTay. In hiftorical com- 
pofition Hume and Robertfon are unrivalled. 


CHAP. IX. 

IRELAND. 

Ancient Irijh^ — Roderic G* Connor-^ConQueJi of Ireland by 
Henry 11 . 

T he IriA antiquaries carry their hiftory up to about 
five hundred years before Ae chriftian sera, at which 
time Aey afTert, that a colony of Scythians, immediately 
from Spain, fettled in Ireland, where Aey introduced the 
Phoenician language and letters. About Ae middle of the 
fifA century,* the great apoftle of Ireland, St. Patrick, was 
employed in the propagation of Chriftianity in this country. 
After this period, Ireland vras occafionally invaded by the 
Saxon kings of England ; the Danes alfo and Ac Normans, 
or^, as they were called, the Eafterlings, invaded Ae coafts of 
Ireland, and were the firft who erected ftone 
A. D. 798. edifices in that kingdom. The common habi- 
tations of the till that time, were hurdles 

covered with ftraw and ruAes, and but very few of folid 
rimber. The natives defended tbemfelves bravely againft Ac 
^afterlin^s, who built Dublin^ Waterford^ Limerick, Wex-i* 
ford, and Cork^ but they refided chiefly at Dublin, or in its 
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neighbourhood, which, by the Old Irifh, was' called Fii^^ 
pr the Land of Strangers 

In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England 
formed a defign of annexing Ireland to his dominions. Ho 
is laid to have been induced to this by t;he provocation he 
had received from fome of the Irifh chieftains, who had af-- 
forded confiderable affiftance to his piemies. His defign wa^' 
patronized by the pope, and a fair prete:?ft of attacking fre-* 
land offered about the year ij68. Dermot Mfic Murrouc^h, 
king of Leinfter, and an oppeflive tyrant, quarrelled with all 
his neighbours, and ca/ried off the wife of a petty prince, 
O’Roirk. A confederacy being formed againft him, under 
Roderic O’Coimor (who it feems was the paramount king 
of Ireland) he was driven from his country, and took refng® 
in the court of Henry II. who promifcd to reftore him, upon 
taking an oath of fidelity to the crown of England for him- 
felf, and all the petty kings depending on him, who were very 
numerous. Henry, who was then in France, recommended 
Mac Dermot’s caufe to the Englifh barons, and particularly 
to Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz Stephen, and 
Maurice Fitz Gerald. Thofe noblemen undertook the ex- 
pedition upon much the fame principles as the Norman and 
Breton lords did the conqueft of England under William 1 . 
and Strongbow was to marry Mac Dermot's daughter Eva. 
In 1 169, the adventurers reduced the towns of Wexford and 
Waterford; and the next year Strongbow arriving with ^ 
ftrong reinforcement, his marriage was celebrated. 

The defeendants of the Danes continued ftill poflelTed of 
Dublin, which, after fome inefFeftual oppofitioii mtide by- 
king O^Connor, was taken and plundered by the Eno-lifa 
foldiers; but Mac Turkil, the Danifh king, efcaped to his 
fhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Henry IL became 
jealous of earl Strongbow, feized upon his eftafe in England 
and Wales, and recalled his fubjetSls from Ireland, The 
Irifh, about the fame time, to the amount of above fixty thour 
fand, befieged Dublin, under king O’Connor ; but thouo-h 
all Strongbow’s Irifh friends and allies had now left him, and 
the city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Irilh 
to raife the fiege with great lofs ; and going over to Eng- 
land, he appeafed Henry by fsvearing fealty to him and hi^ 
heirs, and refigning into his hand all the Iriih cities and foris 
he held. During Strongbow’s abfence, Mac Turkil, re- 
turned with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of 
Dublin, but was killed at the fiege ; and in him ended tiif 
f ace of the Eafterling princes in Ireland, 
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f 1^2 Conqueji Qf Irtkind by Ifenry IL 

Henrjr II^ attended by four hundred knightSt four thou^ 
fand veteran Soldiers, ^d the flower of his Engr 
A. D. 1X7^- gUfh nobilip^, landed near Waterford. The 
profefled defign of his expedition was not to 
conquer but to take polTeffion of a country granted to him 
by the pope, and to exercife a fovereignty which he affected 
to believe muft be acknowledged and obeyed without the 
leaft difficulty or relu(5bince. Amidft the acclamations of 
Joy at the arrival of this new fovereign earl Strongbow 
made a formal furrender of Waterford, and did homage to 
Henry for the principality of Lcinft^r. The men of Wex- 
ford were at hand with their prifoner Fitz-Stephen, whom 
they prefented to the king, repeating their accufations, and 
imploring jultice againft their tyrant and oppreflbr. Henry 
received uiein with an afFedled commife ration of their 
wrongs, too grofs to impofe on any but the rude and inex- 
perienced; almred them of his protedlron, and fternly re- 
proaching Fitz- Stephen for his prefnmption, remanded him 
to prifon. 'The Irifh were rejoiced to find that they had not 
only efcaped the punifhment due to their perfidy and cruelty, 
but that they had involved their enemy in danger and dif- 
^ grace ; and Fitz-Stephen was the lefs mortified, as he well 
knew the purchafe of his liberty, and that he muft of neceC- 
fity refign all his Irifh acquifitions to the king. 

The fame of his intended expedition had for fome time 
been fpread through Ireland, and its influence upon the fe- 
veral toparchs was foon difeovered. Dermod Mac-Arthy, 
prince of Definond, was the firft chieftain who fubmitted 
and acknowledged the fovereignty of Henry. On the very 
day after his arrival this Irifh prince attended at his court, 
refigned his city of Corke to the king, did him homage, and 
ftipulated to pay a tribute for the reft of his territory, which 
on thefe conditions he was to enjoy without further molefta- 
don or reftraint. An Engliflx governor and garrifon were 
immediately appointed to take pofleftion of his capital, while 
the kin^ displayed his power and magnificence by marching 
to Lifmore, where he chofe a fituation, and gave the neceik 
fefy orders and directions for building a thence 

proceeding to Cafliel, we are told he had an interview with 
the archbifhop of this fee ; and poftibly might have deemed 
jit ufeful to poflefe this prelate, the firft of the Irilh clergy 
appeared before him, with an opinion of his gracious 
intentions to his country, and his zeal for the reguwion of 
itfi; church. Nor were thefe fbort excurfions without their 
Influence', In ftriking the inhabitants with an awful and tef-* 

* Giraldqs Camhrenfis.. + Regan^ 
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tjonqneJI: of Ireland by Henry //• ^73^ 

rible impreriioti- of his power. A formidable army hovenng 
iibout the diftriAs of each petty chieftain, when each was left 
to his own refoufces for defence, quickened their refolveS| 
and conquered all remains of pride, or reluftance in fub- 
mitting to the invader. O’Brien of Thomond thought it 
dangerous to delay, and meeting Henry on the banks of the 
Sure, furrendered his city of Limorick, and did homage for 
his other territory, enga 2 ;ing to pay him tribute. Donchad 
of Oflbry, dreading the advantages which his rival might 
acquire by his forward zeal, halrened to the king, and fub- 
mitted to become his tributary and vaflal. O’Faolan of the 
Decies followed thefe examples, and all the inferior chiefs of 
Munftcr vied with each other in the alacrity of their fubmif- 
fion. All were received with gracious afFurances of favour 
and protedfion, entertained with magnificence, loaded with 
prefents, and difmiffed with deep imprefiions of the grandeur 
^nd condefcenfion of this powerful monarch. ^ 

He returned to W exford ; and here, as it was no longer 
neceffary to keep up the appearance of refentment to f'itz- 
Stephen, his barons were permitted to intercede for a brave 
fubje£l, who had not willingly or intentionally offended, for, 
whofe future fidelity they were all ready to become fureties, 
and who was himfelf prepared to give the beft furety for his 
allegiance, by a formal refignation of all his Irifh poileilions 
to his fovereign. Fitz- Stephen was fet at liberty, and fur- 
rendered Wexford and its territory to the king, doing ho- 
mage for the reft of his acquifirions, which he was allowed 
to retain from Henry and his heirs. 

And now, having provided for the feciirity of Munfter-, and 
ftationed his garrifbns in the cities of Limerick, Cork, and 
Waterford, Henry determined to proceed to Dublin, to take 
pofleilion of this city in due form, which had been furren- 
dered by earl Richard. He led his troops through Oflbry, 
in a flow and ftately progrefs, fo as to ftrike the rude inhabi- 
tants with the fplendour and magnificence of his royal army, 
and give their chieftains an opportunity of repairing to his 
camp, and acknowledging his fovereignty. Their indiffe- 
rence to the interefts of Roderic, as well as their terror of 
the Englifh arms, foon determined them to make their peac# 
with Henry. The Irifh lords of Leinfter deemed his fervi<^ 
more honourable than a fubjeblion to Strongbow, whofe fe- 
verity had rendered him an obje<5l: of horror to the Irifh^ even 
from bis firft landing. As he advanced towards Dublin, the 
neighbouring lords all appeared and fubmitted ; O’Carrol of 
Argial, a chieftain of ft ill greater power and confequence, 
repaired to his camp, and in due fprm engaged to become 
his tributary ; and to complete the mortification of Roderic, 




his old and intimate aflbciate O'Ruarc of Breffney, wl^ofe intm 
rdfts he had fupported, whofe perfonal injuries be had revenged, 
whom he had made lord of a confiderable part of Meath, fo 
that Giraldus calls hhn king of Meath, abandoned his falling 
friend and ally, and became the willing Vaflal of this new fo- 
vereign* 

Roderic, though confounded at the defection of his tribu- 
taries, and the formidable^ progrefs of his invader, haraffcd by 
tine fa61:ions of this province, and afflifted by the diffentions 
of his family, yet could not at once refign his title to the 
monarchy of Ireland, And though fcnfible of the danger of 
encountering an Engliffi army, and little enabled by fuch 
numbers as he could collccfi: to march out againft the royal 
invader, he yet collecSted his provincial troops, and, entrench- 
ing himfelf iipoji the banks of the Shannon, feemed deter- 
mined that his own territory at leaft ftiould not be facrificed 
to die ambition of Henry. Unencumbered by a crowd of 
faithkfs, difcontented, and difobedient followers, he now ap- 
pears to a<Sl with a fpirit and dignity more fuited to his fta- 
tion. Hugh de Lacy, and William Fitz-Andelm, were 
comn^iflloned to meet this refra61:ory prince, and either to 
'perfuade, or force him to a fubmifiion. But Roderic was 
too ftrong, and too well polled to be affiiled by a detach- 
ment from the Englilh army j and he at leaft afFecftcd to be- 
lieve that his fortune was not yet fo totally defperate as to 
Warrant an immediate refignation of his dignity and authority, 
while his own territory remained inviolate, ana the brave and 
powerful chiefs of Ulfter ftill kept retired in their own dif- 
trids without any thought of fubmillion. 

The Irifli chieftains, v/ho accepted Henry as their fuver- 
reign, and attended at his court, were received with all thofe 
conciliating expreflions of .favour, the coinmon artifice of 
ambition, but which were peculiarly flattering to a people 
equally proud and inexperienced. It Was the feaft of Chrift- 
maS, a feafon of general feftivity, for which Henry prepared 
with fuch elegance and pomp as his prefent fituation might 
permit, and fuch as were perfedlly ftupendous to his Irifh 
followers. They flocked to Dublin from ail quarters, in the ' 
cagernefs of furprife and expectation. As the city afTorded 
no buildii^ capable of receiving the royal trairt, and the nii- 
n^erous afkmbly of guefts, a temporary ftrudlure was raifed 
With hurdles after the Irifh fafhion, in the fouth-eaftern 
/fiiburbs, of large dimehfions and richly ornamented ; and 
here the, vaflal lords of Ireland were admitted freely, and 
feafled fumptuoufly. Piles of filver, coftly meats, generous 
wines, drefs, mufic, and attendants, all confpired t6 pofiefs 
them with a vulgar admiration of their invader. Dazstled 
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Conquefi of Ireland by Henry II* 

by his grandeur, and intoxicated by his condelcenfions, they 
forgot the bafenefs of their fubmiffion, arid fancied theinfelves' 
exalted to a degree /of confequence by being alfied to fuch 
magnificence and fplendor. 

If we are to believe the Ei^glifh hiftorians, the clergy of 
Ireland were ftill readier, and more abje^I in their fubmif- 
fion to king Henry than the lords and toparchs. The ab-; 
bot of Peterborough alTerts, and is followed by Hovedon and 
others, that immediately on the king’s arrival at Waterford, 
the whole body of the hierarchy attended him, received hin% 
as fovereign lord of Ireland, and fwore fealty to him and hia 
heirs ; and that from each prelate he received a charter or 
inftrument of their refpeaive fubmifiions, which the king 
took care to tranfmit to Rome. Giraldus, who was ftudioua 
to difplay every particular which might do honour to his 
royal matter, takes not the leaft notice of a tranfa<£tion fo ex- 
traordinary, and the Irifti annalifts are equally filent on th^t 
head. 

But it Is afferted with more probability, and on better au- 
thority, that Henry, having been acknowledged fovereign by / 
a conliderable part of the ifland, unm'olefted by thofe who 
had not yet fubmitted, and prevented by the feverity of the 
feafon from any attempt to reduce them by force, afFefted 
to difplay his zeal and folicitude to fulfil the conditions of his 
grant from pope Adrian, by turning his attention to the 
church of Ireland, and labouring for the reformation of its 
fuppofed abufes. A fynod of the clergy was fummoned in 
his name, and aflembled at Cafhel by his order, to inquire 
into the prefent ftate of morais and religion. But whether 
this was a general aflembly of all the Irilh prelates may be 
fairly doubted. Gelafius, the primate of Armagh, a man. 
highly reverenced by his count^men, and who derived con- 
fid^-able influence from the fanctity of his charaaer, certain- 
ly did not attend; and, as an apology, is faid to have pleaded 
his age and infirmities; though thefe did not prevent him 
from holding another fynod, convened foon after, in Con- 
naught, by me authority of Roderic, and probably in oppofi- 
tion to tnat now fummoned by Henry. The prelates of 
Ulfter followed the example of their metropolitan. And if 
the prelate of Tuam, or Lawrence of Dublin, who had fo 
zealoufly contended againft the Englifh, obeyed this fum- 
mons, they might have deemed their prefence neceflary to 
preferve the honour of their church, to them a point of mo- 
ment, from injurious reprefentation ; and by, a readihefs to 
corre£l what might really bef found amifs> to deprive the in- 
vader of the great pretence for extending his hoftilities. 

Chriftian, bifliop of Lifmore, prefidcd In this aflembly as 
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legate j in ivhicJi diaraSer he had,, about twenty 
y<^ars before, prefided in the grand allcmbly of kings, pre- 
lates, and nobility, convened by order cardinal Paparon# 

The abbot of Buldwais, the archdeacon of Landaff, and fome 
others of the English clergy attended on the part of Henry, 
to fpi^vard the purpoles of their mafter, and to obferve the 
,Condu£l of the Irilh prelates. The profefled defign of this 
fynod was, in obedience to the fovereign pontiff, to devife re- 
naedies for ignorance and wickednef^, to eradicate every fibre 
of depravity and iniquity, and to reftore the purity of their 
ccdefiafiical conftitution, nOw contaminated and difgraced; 
ahd-the ordinances which were to aiifwer fuch important 
purpofes we find forbidding marriage's within the prohibited 
degrees of confanguinity, directing that baptifm fhould he 
publicly adminiftered, youth infiruded, tythes regularly paid, 
and the fands of the clergy exempted from fecular exadions ; 
that all true fons of the church fhould have power by will 
to diftribute their effe^Sls in due proportion between their 
^ wives and children, and be decently interred in hallowed 
ground. Such was the plan of reformation which required 
the interpofition of the pope, which obliged him to transfer 
the fovereignty of Ireland to a foreign prince, and demanded 
the prefence of the Engliih monarch and a royal army to en- 
force itl as if the fame futile ordinances had not been repeated- 
ly enafted in every fynod, held in general aimually by the Irifli 
clergy, from that of Paparon to this of king Henry. Tfic 
whme ridiculous feene was clofed by a declaration highly 
flattering to the king, and expreffed in terms of the moft ab- 
iedl fervility* It direcEts that the divine fervice in the church of 
Ireland (balLfor the future be in all things conformable to 
tbat cf the church of England For it is meet and very 
juft,” fay thefe reverend flatterers, that as Ireland hath 
by Providence received a lord and king from England, fo 
fhe may receive from the fame a better form of living. 
For to his royal grandeur are both the church and realm 
of Ireland indebt^ for whatever they have hitherto ob- 
tained, bither of the bejiefits of peace, or the enc5'eafe of 
religion; fince, before his coming into Ireland, evils of 
^ various kinds had from old time gradually overfpread the 
nation, which by his power and goodnefs are now abolifli- 
• ^ ed.” Happy had it been for the peace and welfare of 
agefs, had Henry by a few months refidence in Ireland been 
really .M>le to produce fuch blefled effeSls j but the adulation 
bf ttfrfe ecclefiaflics is a fubjedl too contemptible to dwell 
upon. ^ 

„ , There are other a(Sls of government which Henry exer- 
Wed in Ireland that deferve more particular attention. Mat- 
thew 
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Aew Paris writes, that he convened a council at Lifmore^ in 
which the laws of England were by all gratefully accepted 
and eftablifhed by the fan^lion of a folemn oath. Whether 
the hiilorian hath miftaken the place of aflembling, and Jn-» 
fl-cad of a fynod held under the bifhop of Lifmore, hath fup- 
pofed another aflembly in the town fo named, feems of little 
moment. But the real nature of this grant and general ac- 
ceptance of the laws of England deferves to be confidered. 
And to this we fhall be naturally led by a few reflc6fions on 
what hath been already related, as well as to the true purport 
of fome fubfequent tranfacStions. 

We have feen the princes and petty chieftains of Ireland 
fubmitting to king Henry with a readinefs the lefs Xurprif- 
ing, when we confider that to them it was not unufual to be 
vifited by a fuperior potentate, who demanded a recognition 
of his fovereignty, obliged them to becoriie his tributaries, 
and to give holfages for their fidelity, and even fometimes to 
refign a portion of their territory- So that Henry demanded 
no more than they had frequently granted to others with 
great readinefs, and generally with little fincerity, fcarcely 
confidering the concellion as difhonourable, much Icfs an ef- 
fential diminution of their local power and authority. Nor 
is there any authentic evidence to prove, with whatever'con- 
fidence it may have been aflerted, that “ the Irifh made no 
terms, for their own form of government, but wholly 
** abolifhing their own, they confented to receive the Englim 
‘‘ laws, and fubmitted entirely to the Englifti government 
It is fcarcely conceivable that* a whole people fhould at once 
be either forced or perfuaded into fo extraordinary a revolu- 
tion, unlefs they, of all the human race, rude and barbarous 
as they are reprefented, were alone exempted from ftrong par- 
tialities in favour of their laws and cuftoms. Nor is it pro- 
bable that a politic and fagacious prince fhould form a fcheme 
in his prefent fituation, fo extravagant, becaufe of all others 
the moft dangerous to attempt, and the moft difficult to ef- 
that of obtruding in a moment ah entire new fyftem of 
laws and pjolity upon a number of coinbi uni ties,, none of 
which he had fubdued. But that no fuch defign was either 
attempted or effefted will appear, not only from the manifold 
proofs which muft necefiarily be produced in the progrefs of 
this hiftory, but from the traiifa<Stions already related. We 
have obferved that by an erdi nance of the fynod of Calbel it 
was provided, that the clergy fhould for the future be free 
from all fecular exactions. Here it is neceffary to produce 
this ordinance at large. 
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^ All the ecclefiaftical lands and polTeilions fliall be en- 
tirely free from every exadlion of fecular men. And ef- 
peeially no petty kings, or any potentates of Ireland, nor 
their children or families, fhall for the future exa^l main- 
tenance or entertainments, according to cuftom, in the ec- 
clefiaftical territories, or prefumc to extort them by vio- 
** lence. And that dcteftable entertainment, which is four 
“ times a year requirel3 by neighbouring lords, fhall not for 
** the future be demanded from the ecclefiaftical towns. 
And moreover, in all cafes of homicide committed by the 
laity, as often as they fliall compound for the fame with 
“ their adverfaries, the clergy who are their relations fhall 
pay nothing on this account ; but as they had no part in 
the perpetration of the homicide, fo fhall they be free from 
‘‘ contributing to the fine.” 

It cannot be fuppofed that the execution of the Irifh laws 
fhould be thus regulated, if thefe laws were entirely abolifhed. 
If the clergy were to be exempted from Coyne, Cofheriiig, 
and other like exactions, it is evident that the petty kings 
and lords were ftill to demand them from others. If the 
) clergy were not to contribute to the Eric in cafes of murder, 
It follows that this compenfation was ftill to be paid by the 
laity; and by coiifequence that the old Irifh polity was not 
only to fubfift, but warranted, fecured, and regulated, in an 
aflembly convened by the authority of Henry. Here then, 
were there no other, we have a diredf proof of a regular 
compadf between this monarch and th.e irifh chieftains. 
They ftipulated to become his vafi’als and tlibutaries. He 
was to protedt them in the adminiftration of their petty go- 
vernments according to their own model : and thus we fliall 
find that their governments were a^Sfually adminiftered.— 
.They governed their people,” fays a judicious writer*^, 
by the Brekon law; they made their own magiftrates and 
officers ; they pardoned and puniflied all malefatftors with- 
in their feveral countries ; they made war and peace one 
with another wj^thout coiitrouiment ;‘ and this they did not 
only during the reign of Henry II. but afterwards in all 
times, even until the reign of queen Elizabeth.” — Not 
originally by the connivance' of their new fovereigii, nor in 
oppofition to his authority, but by his faiK^fion and allowance, 
as appears from the acts of an aflembly which derived their 
authority from his ratification. 

It is in the next place obfervable, that the conccfTions of 
the Irifh lords were uniformly made to Henry and his heirs. 
And as England was now'.confefledly the firft and capital 
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Trieniber of his dominions, by his heirs we muft underftand 
his lawful fucceffors to the crown of Ene:land. So that the 
intention of his treaties with the Irifh chieftains appears to 
be, that the kings of England fliould for ever become lords 
paramount of the territories which thefe chieftains retained, 
and inheritors of thofe which they abfolutely refigned ; not 
that Henry fhould be warranted to grant or transfer his Irifb 
dominions, or to fet his Irifh v.dlals as villains of the foil, 
but that the ftipulated obedience fhould be paid to the kings 
of England in lawful fucceflion ; and the territories refigtied 
fhould remain for ever annexed to this kingdom, and appen- 
dent on this dignity. Or, to exprefs it in the language of 
the patent of Henry III. to his fon Edw ird^, that they 
fhould not be feparated from the crown but wholly remain 
to the kings of England for ever. 

By his tranfadlions both with the natives and the original 
adventurers, Henry had now acquired the abfolute dominion 
of fcveral maritime cities, and their dependencies. The pro- 
vince of Leinfter was claimed by Strongbow, as the heir of 
king Dermond, and he confented to hold it of the king and 
his heirs. The acquifitions in Meath appear alfo to have 
been ceded to the king ; nor did the Englilh acknowledge 
any rightful fovereign of this diftridd fince the death of Mac 
Laghlin ; fo that Henry had now a confiderable territory, 
and a number of fubjedfs in the illand, and had the utmoft rea- 
foil to expedd a fpeedy increafe of bo h. And to thefe his fub^. 
jedds, he indeed granted the Englifh laws, according to the tef- 
timony of Matthew Paris, not as a model whereby they nnght 
govern themfelvcs, and frame their own poliiy ; for il'i< n 
they had no need to exprefs their gratitude to the king for 
what they might have adopted themfelves, if, by their change 
of fituadon, they had lold the privileges of Englifh fubjedts : 
neither in this cafe was there any propriety or neceffity for 
mmath to the king, whereby they were bound to the ob^ 
fervance of thefe laws. On the contrary, it was declared by 
this tranfaddion, by their grateful acceptance of the Englifh 
laws, and their folemn engagements to obey them, that, as 
they refigned their Irifh acquifitions, and renewed their 
allegiance to the king, he, on his part, confented that they 
fhould fdill be confidered as the fubjefts of his realm, and 
ftill retain the advantages of that conftirution which, as fub- 
jedds, they formerly enjoyed, and which he gracioufly de* 
dared tnat they fhould Idill retain in the fame capacity, with- 
out any diminution of their rights, or any change in their re- 
lation to the king. Hence the neceffity of a new oath, 
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whereby they were bound in due allegiance to Henry and 
heirs, and to the faithful obfervance of the laws of his realm 
in their new fettlemcnts, thus made a part and member of 
this realm, infeparably connected, and intimately confolidated 
With It. 

Let it be fufEcicnt to rfate thefe points briefly for the 
prefent, which, as tl¥?y, frequently recur, muft be repeated 
and enforced in the progrefs of this hiftory. And agreeably 
to the reprefentations now made, it appears, that foon after 
he had taken pofleflion of D'ublin, and before his departure 
Henry granted it by charter to the inhabitants 
of Briftol, to be held of him and his heirs with the fame 
liberties and free cuftoms which they enjoyed at Briftol, and 
throughout all his land. And by another charter executed 
foon after, he confirms to his burgefles of Dublin all manner 
of rights and immunities throughout his whole lari(K)f Eno-, 
land, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, wherever they and 
their eftefts fhall^be, to be fully and honourably enjoyed by 
them as his free and faithful fubjc(51s. And as it was not 
eafy to induce his Englifli fubjedts immediately to fettle in 
< thofe maritime towns, he permitted the Oftmen’to take pol*. 
leflion of Waterford, to whom he guintcd a particular char- 
ter of denization, whereby they were invefled with the nVhts 
and privileges of free fubjedls, and for the future to be^go- 
verned by the laws of this realm ; which, by the way, affords 
a convincing proof that the benefit of thefe laws was confi- 
dered as a fpecial grace, and that they were by no means 
granted in general to thofe who fubmitted^ much lefs ob- 
truded on any, as the great mark of conqueff. 

F or the better execution of the laws of England, it appears 
that Henry made a divifion of the diffricls,^now fubjedt to 
him, into ihires or cour^ties, which was afterwards improved 
and enlarged, as the extenfion of the Englijfh fettlements, and 
the circumltances ct the country required. Sheriffs wd?c 
confequently appointed both for the counties and cities, with 
judges itinerant, and other miniflers of juffice, officers of 
ffate,^ and every appendage of Englifh government, and 
Englifh Jaw. And thefe inftitutions feem to have been a 
pair of Henry’s firft compa<5l: with the adventurers, and to 
have immediately attended his fxrRnt of their old polity and 
privileges; for in the firft charter to the citizens of Dublin, 
executed before his departure from this city, we find men- 
tion of his juftices, fherifts, and other officers, com- 
plete the whole fyftcm, a chief governor, or reprefentative of 
the kiiig, was neceflarily appointed, who was to exercife the 
royal authority, or fiich parts of it as might be committed to 
him, in the king’s abfence ; and as the picfent fcatc of Ire- 
^ land^ 
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!an 3 , and the apprehenfions of war or infurrecfion made it 
peculiarly neceffary to ^uard againft fudden accidents, or ex- 
traordinary contingencies, it was provided, by what is called 
a ftatute of Henry Fitz-Emprefs, that in cafe of the death of 
any chief governor, the chancellor, treafurer, chief juftices^ 
and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, and king’s ferjeant at 
law, fhould be empov/cred, with confent of the nobles of the 
land, to clec^ a fuccefibr, who was to excrcife the full power 
and authority of this ofHce, until the royal pleafure ftiould be 
further known. Henry had now the more leifure to projedl 
fuch fchemes of government, as a remaikably fevcvQ and 
tempefluous winter prevented him from any attempts to re- 
cIltc thofe parts of Ireland, which had not yet acknowledged 
his authority. 

Xlie continual florms having put a flop to all navigation, 
the king had not for a confidcrable time received the leaft 
intelligence from England or Normandy, till, at length, on 
his arrival at Wexford, after a refidence of three months in 
Dublin, he met couriers, who brought the moft alarming 
advices, that two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, delegated 
by the pope, had arrived in Normandy the year before, to 
make inquifition into the death of Becket ; that waiting the 
arrival of Henry, until their patience was exhaufted, tbey 
now fummoned him to appear without deday, as he w^ould 
avert the dreadful fentence of excommunication, and preferve 
his domhiions from a general interdi^L Such denunciations 
were of too much conlequence to admit a longer refidence in 
Ireland. He ordered his forces, and the officers of his 
houfhold, to embark without delay, referving three fhips for 
the conveyance of hlmfelf and his immediate att<?ndants. 

He was now to leave a country which, from his firft ap- 
pearance, afforded him the faireft profpedl of fuccefs ; but of 
"which, a T'ery confiderable part, including all the weflern 
and the northern quarters of the ifland, he had not yet vifited 
much lefs reduced. He had built no number of forts to fe- 
cure the acquifitions already made, or to awe the turbulent 
and fickle inhabitants ; and he wrs to leave carl Richard be- 
hi’id, a powerful fubjedl, to ftrengthen and incrcafc his in- 
fluence in a country where it was already formidable, whofe 
conceffions were fuppofed not to have been the cfFecls of 
du-ty and attachment, and who waited but for the abfence of 
his royal mailer (as the jealoufies of Henry fuggefted) to 
improve the advantages he had acquired, and to afTume an 
independent fbvereignty. In this perplexing lltuation, he 
had but a few days to make the needfary difpofition? for the 
feturity of his Irifh interefts. He addreffed himfclf to the 
original EngUfli adventurers, and by grants and promifeu 
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laboured to detach them from Strongbow, and bind them 
firmly to himfclf, and to his fervice. Xo make amends for 
what he had taken from Fitz- Stephen, he granted him a 
ponfiderable diltricSt in the neighbourhood of Dublin, to be 
held by knight’s fcrvice, at the fame time entrufting the nja-r 
ritime towns, with efpecial caution, to his own immediate 
dependents. WaterfordT was committed to Humphrey do 
Bohun, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and Hugh de Gundvillc, with 
a train of twenty knights. In Wexford were ftaticned 
William Fitz- Andelm, Philip of Haftings, and Philip de 
Braofa, with a like number of attendants. Before his de- 
parture from Dublin he had promifed, and now executed, an 
important grant to 'Hugh de Lacy of all the territory of 
IVleath, where there was no fortified place, and where by 
confequence no particular refervation was neccflary, to be 
held of him and his heirs, by the fervice of fifty knights, in 
as full a manner as it had been enjoyed by Murchard liu 
Melaghlin, or any other. He alfo conftituted this lord his 
governor of Dublin, Avith a guard of twenty knights. Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, were made 
his coadjutors, with an equal train; and thefe, with others 
of the fii ft adventurers, under the pretence of an honourable 
appointment, were thus obliged to refide at Dublin, fubjedl: 
to the immediate infpedlion of de Lacy, in whom Henry 
feems to have placed his chief confidence. In the neigh- 
bourhood of each city, lands were afligned for the mainte- 
nance of the knights and fbldiers. A caffle was diredfed to 
be built in Dublin, and fortrefles in other convenient places; 
^nd fenfible of the advantages to be gained by the valour and 
adfcivity of private adventurers, the king readily yielded to 
the requeft of John de Courcy, a baron diftinguiflied by his 
enterprifing genius and abilities in war, and granted him the 
entire province of Ulfler, provided he could reduce it t/jp 
force of arms. 

Having thus made his difpolitions in Ireland as efFedlually 
as the mort fpace of three weeks could permit, Henry 
turned his attention to more prefling, and at prefen t more 
important objedls. In granting large tradls to the moft en- 
terpriftng of his nobles, be purfued the fame meafures which 
William the Conqueror had taken for extending his territo- 
ries on the marches of England. It was a method evidently 
well calculated for making conquefis without expence to the 
crown, not for prefer v in g peace in a country once fubdued. 
or quieting the jealouflcs of an abfent prince, who had learnea 
fufpicion from his experience of mankind. The misfortunes, 
which Ireland felt for ages, may be fairly imputed to the 
prefent fatal interruptipn of Henry’s progrefs. The folly 
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nnd the infolence, the injuftice, bafenefs^ and ingratitude of 
his avowed and fecret enemies recalled him from an engage-' 
ment worthy of his abilities. He embarked at Wexford on 
the feaft of Eafter, and landed in Pembrokefhire, where it 
was the firft care of this prince, who lay under the heavy 
diTpleafure of the church, to march on foot to the cathedral 
ot faint David, and there perform his* devotions, with an of- 
tentatlon of piety and humility. Hence he paffed on with 
the utmoff fpecd, and with his eldeft Ton, whofc fecret prac- 
tices againfl: an indulgent father he had but too good realbns 
to fufpedf, proceeded to meet the cardinals in Normandy. 
Xheir firft requifitions ^vere fo haughty and exorbitant, that 
Henry broke up the a/Te nbly, declaiing that he would return 
to Ireland, where he had much to do, and leave them to exe- 
cute their Jcgantiiie commiftion as they might. This fpirited 
anfwer produced another congrefs, and another treaty, upon 
terms lefs unreafonable and injurious. And when the arti- 
cles of accommodation were adjufted, the king’s fubmiflions 
accepted, and his abfdutions pronounced, pope .Alexander 
readily con Tented to feal this reconciliation, by confirming 
the grant of Ireland made by Adrian. His brief recites the 
propriety of allowing the juft adfs of his predeceflbrs, and 
the gifts made by the late pope to Henry, of the dominion of 
Ireland : ratifying the fame with the refervation of Peter- 
pence, and on the former condition of reforming the barba- 
rous natives, and regulating their difordered church. 

Having fettled a civil adminiftration at Dub- 
lin, as nearly as pofTible to that of his own A. D. 1173. 
kingdom, Henry returned to England. 'I'hus 
the conqueft of Ireland was effedled by the Englifti, almofl: 
with as much eafe as that of Mexico was by the Spaniards ; 
and for much the fame reafons, the rude and unarmed ftate 
natives, and the differences that prevailed among the 
princes or leaders From this period Dublin began to 
flourifb. 
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CHAP. X. 

Spirit of the Injh Chieftains — Rehelllon of Henry's Sons^^ 
Strongbow Chief Go%ernor’^InfurreSf*on and Maffacre at 
JVaterford — Limerick hefieged by O' Brien-^Dcath and 
Character of Strongbow — Divifions of the Chieftains, 

H enry at his departure, left not one true fubjecl be- 
hind him, more than he found on coming over. 7'he 
IrJfli chieftains who had fubmitted to become his v.ifTals with 
fo much levity and indifference, were little folicitous to ad- 
here to their fubmilnons any longer than terror or ncceffity 
might oblige them But as the imprcflion made by the 
power 2 Lnd greatnefs of their new fovercign was yet lively 
and forcible; as their local feuds and j.alou/ies had never 
been fufpended ; and as the Englifli fr-ttlers had not as yet 
difeovered “any deiign of extending their acqaifitions, the 
territories of the new adventurers were for awhile unmoleft- 
ed, and feemed to wear an appearance of Ibcurity and peace. 

Jn the mean time Eleanor, Heniy’.s quee;!, provoked at the 
infidelities of her hufband, interefted her fens Richard and 
Geoffry in her refentments, engaged them to fly fecretly to 
the court of France, and v/as herfelf ^K^iitating an efcape to 
the fame court, when (he yvas arrefted by Flenry’s ordei in 
her difguife of man’s apparel, and confijicdi. The combina- 
tion of thefe princes againfl: an indulgent fitlrjr had been pro- 
jected, and was openly countenanced by Louis. Princes 
were not-afhamed to efpoufe their unnatural quarrel. Barons, 
difgufted by a vigilant government, were more defirous of 
being ruled By young princes, ignorant of public iiffairs,^- 
mifs in their conduCf, and profufe in their grants ; and, as 
the king had enfured to his fons the fucceflioii to every par- 
ticular province in his dominions, the nobles had no dread of 
adhering to thofc who, they knew, muft feme time. become 
their fovereigns. Prompted by thefe motives, many of the 
Norman nobility had "deferred to his fon Henry. The Bre- 
ton and Gafeon. barons embraced the quarrel of Richard and 
Geoffry. The difaffeCfion had fpread through England. 
The earls of Leinfler and Chefter, in particular, declared 
openly againfl: the king. The counts of Flanders, Bologne, 
Blois, and Eu, were prompted by jealoufy of Henry’s great- 
nefs, and the hopes of advantage from the inconfiderate pro- 
mifes and grants of an ambitious youth, to unite with tibe 
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king of France. William, king of Scotland, alfo joined in 
the confederacy-, fo thatJEienry now ftw the ftorm of war 
and rebellion rifing in every quarter of his extenflve domi- 
nions. Although tlie pope had been prevailed on to denounce 
his cenfure againft the rebellious princes and their adherents, 
yet Henry foon found that his cffedlual refource muft be in 
his own aftivity and valour. He t^nployed thofe treafures 
he had prudently referved, in hiring twenty thoufand of thofe 
mercenary troops called Brabancons^ whole profeilion it was 
to fight for any piincc v/ho would engage them. At the 
lame time he mund it necelT'iry to withdraw feveral of his 
garrifons from Ireland, as v/eil as to claim the attendance of 
fomc of his barons and commanders in this country. Earl 
Richard flew tcThis afiiftance in Normandy with fuch alacrity 
;md zeal, that Henry, Convinced of his attachment, entrufted 
him with the government of Gifors. 

The firll: accounts of a powerful confederacy, formed ' 
againft the king of England, were received by the Irifh 
chieftains with the utmoft joy, and no fooner had earl* 
Richard and the other Englith lords departed, than they 
openly difavowed their late fubmiifions, and boldly denounced 
the vengeance of an injured people againft the remains of 
their invaders. The Englifh army was not only weakened, 
but mutinous and difeonterKed. It had been entrufted to the 
command of Hervey of xMountmorres, to whom Raymond 
Je Grofs was fecond in authority *, and thefe leaders were by 
no means united with that fintmefs and cordiality which their 
common intereft required. Hervey was proud, impatient of 
a rival, and jealous of his influence ; rigid and feverc in his 
difcipline, he reft rained the f.ddicrs from plundering, a liberty 
which they claimed as in fome fort necelTary to fupply tlie 
deficiencies of their pay; Raymond, of more concilitating 
krftanners, more indulgent to the pafHons and riecefiities of 
the foldiery, for whofe welfare and fecurity he appeared emi- 
nently felicitous ; gentle to their faults, and affedfing rather 
to appear their companion than their commander; neither 
delicate in his fare, nor curious in his apparel, chearfully 
fltaring all the hardfhips of a military life. He was confe- 
quently more beloved ; and the envy of Mountniorres was 
inflamed by his popularity. Their mutual jealoufies pre- 
vented anyeffedlual oppofition to the fpirit now raifed among 
the Irifh princes, and might have proved fatal to the Englifh 
intereft, bad not Henry been fo enabled to provide a remedy 
for the evil. He fummoned earl Strongbow to attend liim 
at Rouen, and commuicated his intentions of committir^ 
the affairs of iredand to his foie direftion. The earl exprelf- 
ed the utmoft alacritv to Ri vc his roval matter > but obferv- 
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ctF, that he had already experienced the envy and malignity 
of his fecret enemies, that, if he fhould appear in fo diftin- 
guiflied a character as that of the Icing's deputy in Ireland, 
their infidious pradlices would be renewed, and his conduit 
xnifreprefented and calumniated. He therefore requefted that a 
colleague might be appointed in the commitfion, and recom- 
mended Raymond as a^perfon of approved loyalty and abi- 
lities, as well as highly acceptable to the foldiery. Henry 
replied, with an appearance of regard and confidence, extort- 
ed from him by his prefent circumftances, that he had his 
free confent to employ Raymond in any fervice he Ihould 
deem neceflary, not as a colleague, but an a/Iittant ; that he 
relied entirely on the earl, and implicitly entrufted every 
thing to his diredlion. To reward his fervices, and enliven 
his zeal, he granted him the town of Wexford, together with 
a fort ereAca at Wicklow, and thus difmUTed him with the 
moft gracious expreflions of favour. 

The earl landed at Dublin, where he was received with 
the refpedl due to the royal commiflion. He fignified the 
Icing's pleafure that Robert Fitz-Bernard, with the garrifon 
of Waterford, fhould inftantlj^^ embark, and repair to Nor- 
mandy j and that Robert t itz-Stephen, and Maurice de 
Prendergaft, fhould attend the fervice of their liege lord in 
England ; and agreeably to the king’s inftrudtioiis took on 
him the cuftody of Dublin and Waterford, as well as of his 
own city of Wexford. Ffugh de Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, 
were, with the other lords, commanded to repair to England 
for the fervice of the king ; and while the forces, who were 
to fupport the government of earl Strongbow, were thus 
conliderably weakened, their difeontents were at the fame 
time enflamed to the utmofl, and he had the mortification to 
hear the boldeft remonflrances againft the condii6t of his 
uncle Mountmorres. The foJdiers prefented themfelves isr 
a body before the earl, requiring that Raymond le Grofs 
fhould be appointed to command them ; if not, they threat- 
ened to return to their native country, or to engage in the 
fervice of the Irifh chiefs, who were now in arms, and ready 
for hoftilities. Strongbow was too fenfible of the difficulties 
of his prefent fituation not to comply with thefe demands, 
however infolent, and not only to grant their favourite gene- 
ral, but aJfo to engage them in fome expeditions which 
might afford plunder, as he had improvidently diffipated the 
fums affigned for their pay, Raymond was 
A. D. 1174 * therefore appointed to march into Ofally to 
chaffife-the defection of fome petty lords or this 
dlffri<£f. He over-ran, and ravaged the country without re- 
fiftance, and, proceeding with his booty to Lifmore, com-r 
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piitted the like depredations in this city and the adjacent 
Jands. On his return by the fja-fidc, he found fome Vcffels 
at anchor, which he directed to be lad n with the fpoil, in 
orcicf to convey it to the town of Waterford. The wind 
was for fome time contrary, which encouraged the men of 
Cork, who had been acquainted with thefe tranfadlions, to 
form the defign of deftroying this little fleet of tranfports. 
The necellities of Flenry having obliged him to withdraw 
the Englifh gam fon from the city, it had been refumed by 
Macarthy of Defnond ; and now the ii’^habltants, to manifeft 
their zeal againfi: his enemies, haftily fitted out thirty barks, 
and fell with the utmofl: furv on the Enpdifh detachment, 
which had not yet weighed anchor. Their afiault, howw 
ever hidden and unexpedbed, was fufiained with due fpiritj 
and the death of their commander, who fell by the arm of a 
gallant Welfhman, foon decided the contefb in favour of the 
Englifh. They took, eight vefTcls from the enemy, and fiil^ 
ed in triumph to the place ef deft inat ion, Raymond had 
been informed of this action, and was haftening to the fup- 
port of his party with a fele6b body 6f twenty knights and 
iixty horfemen, when he fuddenly found himfcif encountered 
by the prince of Defnond, who on his part was equally fo- 
licitous to fupport his vaflkis of Cork. The Irifh chief, 
however, was foon obliged to retire ; and Rayrnond, after 
fome inconftderablc attempts to difturb him in his march, and 
to f nze his prey, entered Waterford in all the pomp of a 
victorious general. 

Trivial as thefe aCtions were, they confirmed the opinion 
which the foldiery had conceived of their new general, ferved 
to fupply their prL.fcnt Fieceflitles, and feemed the prelude to 
more important fuccefles. Raymond himfjlf appears to have 
entertained no indifferent opinion of his own E*rvices. He 
woa:? now in the very height of popularity, and determined to 
avail himfelf of this advantage. He had conceived a paflion 
for Bafilia, After to earl Richard, and took the prefent occa- 
fion to demand her in marriage, together with the poft of 
conftabid, and ftandard-bearer of Leinftcr, during the mi- 
nority of a daughter of Robert de Q^uny, the late fon-in-Iaw 
of Strongbow. The earl, probably from a Jealoufy of the 
rifing power and influence of this lord, received his overture 
with a coldnefs and relerve which fufticiently exprefled his 
difapprobation. Raymond provoked and mortified, retired 
abruptly into Wales, under pretence of taking.poffellion of 
fome lands devolved to him by the death of his father, and 
the army was once again entrufted to the command of Her- 
yey of Mountmorres. 

Heryey was but- too fenfible how much his own characier 
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had been obfcurcd by the fupcrior luftre of his rival, and now 
determined to eitgage in fome brave enterprizc, which might 
regain him the affections of the foldicry, and emulate the 
^cceffes of le Grofs. He reprefented to earl Strongbow the 
necellity of fpeedily reprelling that fpIri^ of revolt and infur- 
reCtion which had appeared among the Irifh ; and as the dif- 
pofitions lately made in Meath feemed to have eftablifhed an 
effectual barrier againft the king of Connaught, he advifed 
him to bend his whole force againft the infurgents of Mun- 
fter, and by chaff ifing their revolt, and reducing them to due 
obedience, to ffrike terror into thofe who were equally dif- 
affeCted, but had not yet dared to commence hoftilities. The 
earl, whofe genius was better fitted to adopt and execute, 
tlian to forn. a plan of operations, readily yielded to thofe in- 
ftances, and, in conjun^ion with Adoiintniorres, led a con- 
fiderable body of forces to the city of CafhcL W^hen their 
troops had been here reviewed, and information received of 
the poffurc and numbers of the enemy, Hervey prevailed 
upon him, in order to give their armament a more brilliant 
and formidable appearance, to difpatch his orders to Dublin, 
that a confiderable party of the gai rifon, confifting of Off- 
men, who had engaged in the fervicc of the Englifh, fhould, 
without delay, join their main body. As this detachment 
advanced, the fame of its motions fpread through the coun- 
try, and was conveyed into the quarters of the enemies. 
O’Brien of Thomond, a valiant and fugacious chieftain, 
and implacably averfe to the Englifh intereffs, conceived the 
defign of cutting off this body, as the moft effeCfual means 
of weakening and difpiriting the enemy. He fuffered the 
Oftmen to advance as far as to Thurles, and there to encamp 
in a ffate of carelefs Security, when falling furldenly upon 
them, he wreaked his fury upon men utterly unprepared for 
defeiiee. f'our hundred of the detachment, together with 
their four principal commanders, were flaughtered upon the 
field; and, to complete the triumph of O’Brien, earl Richard, 
on receiving the intelligence of this misfortune, retired with 
all the precipitation of a routed general, and threw himfelf 
for fafety into Waterford. 

This difgrace of the Englifh arms, which was magnified 
by -fame into a dccifive vi6fory obtained over Stroi^bow 
and his united powers, ferved as a fignal to the difaffeeSfed 
Irifh to rife up in arms. Several of the Leinffer chieftains, 
who had lately made their fubmiilions, and bound themfelves 
to the fervice of king Henry, openly difclaimed all their en- 
gagements. Even Donald Kevanagh, fon of the late king 
Dermond, wlio had hitherto adhered to the Englifh even iti 
their utmeft didiculties, now -declared againft them, and af- 
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farted a title to the kingdom of Lelnftcr ; v/liilc Roderic, on 
his part, was aftive in uniting the princes of Ulfter, the na- 
tive lords of Me^th, and other chiefs, againft their common 
enemy. 

Strongbow was well acquainted with the ficklenefs of the 
Irifh ; and juftly fenfible of the confequences of being re- 
duced to a<St on the defenfivc, inftead of feeking his enemies 
in their own territories. He had alf# rcafon to apprehend a 
revival of difeontent and mutiny amongft his own foldiers* 
He, therefore, without the leaft hefitation or delay, fent into 
Whales, earneftly entreating Raymond to return with fuch 
forces as he could procure, and freely offering to gratify him 
in all his late demands. Nothing could be more flattering 
to Raymond than this application. He was called to relieve 
his countrymen from the diftrefs in which they had been in- 
volved by his rival : he was acknowledged to be their great 
refource in all alarming circumftances ; and the earl, who 
had proudly refufed. to grant him hi^- fifter in mairiage, was 
now reduced to court him to accept her hand. He made his 
preparations with all the fpeed and alacrity of a man prompt- 
ed by the powerful motives of love, and ambition ; 

and collecting thirty leaders of his own kindred, one hundred 
horfemen, ari^ three hundred archers, all hardy and well-ap- 
pointed Welfhmen, embarked in twenty tranfports, and 
fleered his courfe to Waterford, 

If we may believe Giraldus, nothing could liave been 
more critically feafonable than his arrival. I he townfmen^ 
naturally averfe to the Engliffi invaders, provoked by their 
rigorous oppreflions, and encouraged by their prefent weak- 
nefs and apparent diffrefs, are faid to have formed the defpe- 
rate purpofe of freeing themlelves from their mafters by a 
general maflacre i but, at the very moment of execution^ 
Raymond’s fleet appeared in the harbour, and fufpended the 
attempt. Whether they were either bold enough, or ftrong 
enough to have really formed fuch a icheme againft a con- 
fiderable, and to them a formidable army, certain it is that 
they entertained a malignant averfion againft the Englifh, 
and waited but a fair occaffon to difeover it, as was foon ex- 
perienced. At, the firft interview between Raymond and 
carl Richard, it was agreed to march without delay to Wex- 
ford, probably to give fome check to the fpii it of rebellion^ 
which had appeared in Leinfter. The garrifon left at Wa- 
terford,. little fufpeCting any violence or treachery within the 
walls, aAed with the confidence of men fur rounded with 
their friends and adherents, and thus favoured the defigns of 
their fecrct enemies. '^JTheir commander, croiling the Sure 
in a fmall bark, was, with his few attendants, murdered by 
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%Le marmers ; and no fooncr had the news of this tnaftacre 
reached the town, than all the Englifh,* who could be found 
unarmed, were fuddenly aflailed, and llaughtered without dif- 
tin«9tion of age, fex, or condition. Thole of the garrifon, 
who had opportunity to take arms^ joined thefit affociates in 
the citadel, called Reginald's Tower, and there not only de- 
fended themfelves, but annoyed their belies^ers with fuch 
fpirit and addrefs, as aC length drove them from the city, 
and reduced them to fue for peace with the moft abjeifl: fub- 
midion. They glolTed over their late barbarity by fuch pre- 
tences as they could invent, and gladly complied with the 
moft rigorous terms of accommodation that could be pro- 
pofed. 

Wexfoid, in the mean time, was a feene of joy and fefti- 
vity. Bafilia, filler of earl Strongbow, had arrived thither 
with a niagnihcent train from Dublin, and was folemnly 
efpoufed by Raymond, who received a large portion of lands 
as her dowry, and was inA^eded with the oilice of condable, 
and ftandard-bcarer of Leinfter. But, even in the midd of 
the nuptial rites, intelligence arrived, that Roderic, at the 
head of a large confederate army, had fuddenly palfed the 
Shannon, entered the territory of Meath, where Hugh Tyr-*- 
rel commanded in the abfence of Lacy, expelled the Englidi 
colonids, laid their fettlcments wade, obliged Tyrret to 
abandon the forts lately eretSled, and burned them to the 
ground ; fo that the fury of his incurfion had been felt even 
to the walls of Dublin. The occafion was too prclling to 
admit of the lead delay ; fo that the very morning after the 
celebration of his nuptials, the bridegroom was obliged to 
put on his armour. He led his troops to Dublin, determined 
to feek thefe invaders; but the Irifh chieftains, a61uated by 
fudden and tranfient impreffions of pallion, rather than any 
reafonable and fettled principle of duty or public fpirit, were 
contented with the devadation committed in Meath, and by 
no means inclined to continue their hodilities. Roderic, the 
leader of this undetermined, ungoverned, and ill-united body, 
found himfelf obliged to retreat into his own province, and 
leave the enemy to repair the havock he had made. The 
earl and Raymond arrived time enough to precipitate the 
flight of fome of the Irifh parties, by falling on their rear, 
and killing one hundred and fifty. The fettlements in 
Meath were fe-edabliftied ; and T'yrrel had the charge of 
rebuilding thofe forts which the Irilh had dedroyed. 

This fuccefs, together with the death of Donald Kevanagh, 
whoJiad been killed in an engagement with a party of his 
countrymen in the Englidi fervice, awed the fpirit of dif- 
affe^tion in Leinder, and eftablifhed an appearance of order 

and 
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and tranquillity throu^ the Englifh territories, fo as to leave 
earl Richard at leifure to attend to the affairs of Munfter» 
and to take meafiires for reducing the prince of Thomond, 
who pofleffed bimfelf of Limerick^ and continued to bid defi- 
ance to the Englifti power. The fiege of Limerick was 
undertaken by Raymond, who, with a chofen body of about 
fix hundred, marched againff the refolved chieftain. They 
arrived without oppofition at the banks of the Shannon^ 
which furrounds this city ; but here found the bridges broken, 
and their further approaches^ flopped by the rapidity of the 
flream. Two of their boldeft knights ventured to pafs 
where they conceived the river to be^fordabJe, and with fuc- 
cefs ; but, returning to encourage and condu<£l their afib- 
ciates, one of them was drowned. A third paffed fafely, but 
found himfelf unfupported, and expofed to the enemy ; till 
Raymond, advancing from the rear, fpurred boldly through 
the river; and his forces, thus encouraged, followed their 
leader without further hefitation, and gained the oppofite 
bank, with the lofs of two only of their body. T'he enemy, 
who were pouring down to oppofe their paflage, flopped 
with aflonifliment at this intrepidity, and fled at once with- 
out flriking a blow. They were purfued by the Englifh 
with confiderable flaughter, who thus became maflcrs of the 
city without refiflance. The fc>ldiers were enriciied by 
plunder, and the reputation of their favourite general was in- 
creafed by this bold and fuccefsful adventure. 

In the mean time, Roderic, convinced by repeated experi- 
ence &f the inffability aiid perfidy of his fubordinate chief- 
tains, and the ineffedliials nature of a vaflal army, defpaired of 
contejiding any longer, and determined to five his own pro- 
vince at leaft from the depredations of an incenfed and vic- 
torious enemy, by a fubmiflion. Yet, not unconfeious of his 
dignity, he declined all application to earl Strongbow, and de- 
termined to treat immediately with the king of England. 
This monarch had, by the moft extraordinary exertion of 
vigour and abilities, happily eluded all the attempts of his 
enemies on the continent. His Englifii rebels were fubdued, 
his foils had fubmitted, the king of Scots had been defeated, 
was taken prifoner, and obliged to purchafe his liberty at the 
expence of the ancient independence of his crown; and 
Henry, now feated peaceably in England, was forming 
fchemes of legiflatiori for improving and perpetuating the 
welfare of his kingdom, when he was attended at Windfor 
by three deputies of Roderic, Cathoiicus, archbifliop of Tuam, 
the abbot of faint Brandan, and mailer Lawrence, and he is 
llyled, chancellor to the king of Connaught. 

The terms of accommodation are ftill extant, and Ihew 

what 
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what were Henry's ideas of a conqueft, and what kind of 
dominion he efteemed fufficient to denominate him lord of 
Ireland. 

Roderie, on his part, confented to do homage, and pay tri* 
butc, as liege-man, to the king of England ; on which con- 
ditions he was allowed to hold the kingdom of Connaught, 
as well as his other lordfliips and fovereignties in as ample a 
manner as he had enjoyed them before the arrival of Henry 
in Ireland. His vaffals were to hold under him in peace, as 
long as they paid their tribute, and continued faithful to the 
king of England ; in which Roderic was to enforce their due 
obedience, and for this purpofe to call to liis ailiftance the 
Englifh government, if neceffary. The annual tribute to be 
paid was every tenth mercantable hide, as well from Con- 
naught as the reft of the illand, excepting thofe parts under 
the immediate (^minion of the king of England and his ba- 
rons, Dublin with its appurtenances, Meath with all its ap- 
purtenances, Wexford and all Leinfter, and Waterford with 
its lands, as far as to Dungarvan inclufive ; in all which 
diftri<Sfs, Roderic was not to interfere, nor claim any power 
or authority. The Irifh, who had fled from thence, were to 
return, and either to pay their tribute, or to perform the fer- 
vices required by their tenures, at the option of their imme- 
diate lords ; and if refractory, Roderic, at the requifition of 
their lords, was to compel them to return. He was to take 
hoftages from his vaflfals, fu<^h as he and his liege lord fliould 
think proper j and on his part to deliver either thefc or others 
ro his lord, as Henry fhoukl appoint. His vafl'als v^rc to 
furnifti hawks and hounds annually to the Engliih monarch, 
and were not to detain any tenant of his immediate demefnes 
in Ireland, contrary to )\is royal pleafurc and command. 

This treaty was folemnly ratified in a grand council of 
prelates and temporal barons, among whom w’e find the arch- 
bifhop of Dublin one of the fubferibing witnelTes. As me- 
tropolitan of Leinfter, he was now become an Englifti fubjeCf, 
and was probably fuminoned upon this occafion as one ob- 
liged to attend, and who had a right to aflTift in the king’s 
great council. It is alfo obfei vable that Henry now treated 
wj^th Roderic not merely as a provincial prince, but as mo- 
narch of Ireland, This is evidently implied and fuppofed in 
the articles ; although his monarchical powers and privileges 
were little more than nominal, frequently difregarded, and op- 
pofed by the Irifli toparchs. Even by their fubmiflions to 
Henry many of them renounced and difavowed the fovereignty 
of Roderic, in effeeft. But now his fupremacy feems to be 
iqduftrioufly acknowledged, that the prefen t fubmifli on might 
appear virtually the fubmiffion of all the fubordinate princes. 
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fo as to inveft Henay with the complete fovereignty of 
the whc4e ifland.. But the marks of this fovereignty wefe no 
more than homa^ and tribute ; in every other particular the ^ 
regal rights of Roderic are left inviolate. The Engltfh lawp 
and government (as hath been already obferved) were evi- 
dently to be enforced only in the Englifli pale; and even 
within this diftrift the Irifh tenant might live in peace^ as the 
fubjeft of the Irifti monarch, bound only to pay his quota of 
tribute, and not to take arms againft the king of England. 

This fubmiilion of Roderic, and his folemn recognition of 
Henry’s fovereignty, promifed additional ftrength to the 
Englifh intereft in Ireland. But the jealoufy and fufpicions 
which the king was ever ready to conceive of his barons in 
this kingdom, once more threatened to embarrafs and diftrefs 
them. Hervey of Adountmorres, by marrying the daughter 
of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and coufin-german Ibf Raymond^ 
feemed to have formed a ftri6ier and more friendly connexion 
with this lord. A daughter of Stroi-gbow was alfo given in 
marriage to a youth of the houfe of r itz-GeraJd. Maurice 
himfeir had lately returned from Wales, and was indulged 
with a grant of Wicklow-caftle, added to a diftridl which 
Henry had already given him in Ofally. Other leaders of 
reputation were rewarded by valuable pofleflions; fo that the 
Englilli lords feemed to be united more firmly than ever, and 
all nearly interefted in expending and fecuring their fettle- 
ments. But Giraldus afiures us that the envy and difeontent 
of Hervey ftill rankled in his breaft; that he ftudloufly 
fought an alliance with the daughter of Fitz-Gerald, to in- 
iinuate himfelf into the confidence of Raymond, and watch 
the motions and defigns of his old rival. Whether he had 
really obferved any thing alarming in his conduct, or v/hether 
malice and jealoufy had invented matters of complaint againft 
him, his emiilaries were fecretly difpatched to Henry, by 
whom he made the moft unfavourable reprefentations of 
Raymond’s conduiSl. They allured the king, that this lord 
evidently afpired to an independent fovereignty in Irel^d ; 
that for this purpofe he h^ pradWed all the arts of faftious 
popularity with too great fuccefs, and was no longer folicit- 
ous to conceal his difloyal fchemes ; that he had fecured 
Limerick to himfelfi and in this and other cities had ftationed 
gartifbns devoted to his fervlce, and fworn fecretly to fupport 
his defigns ; that the infeaion had fpread through the whole 
army, which waited but the copimand of Raymond to eiigage 
in any enterpri 2 ^, however repugnant to the intereft and au- 
thority of their prince. Such reprefentations, urged with a 
plaufible appearance, and fair profcfiion of loyalty, by a baron 
of diftinguifhed charaiWr and particular credit with the king, 
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*smd countenanced by the late tumultuous dcclaratmns of thi? 
army in favour of Raymond, made the intended imprdSoii 
iipon a prince who had ever dreaded this confequence from 
the increafing power and fuccefs of the adventurers in Ire- 
land. F6ur commififionws were immediately difpatched to 
Dublin ; Robert de Poer, Ofbert of Herefond, William Ben- 
deget, and Adam of Germeny, two of whom were to condudl 
Raymond to the king, and two to remain in order to infpeft 
the affairs of the kingdom, to watch the condu<SI of Strong- 
tow, and to learn the difpofitions of the other lords. 

The commiffioners were received with due refpedl. Ray- 
mond, who faw the machinations of his fecret enemy, de- 
clared his readinefs to obey the plealiire of his liege-iord, and 
prepared for his departure ; but was for fome time detained 

contrary winds. In this interval, intelligence arrives that 
O’Brien of Thomond, the vigorous and formidable enemy of 
the EngUfli power, had laid fiege to Limerick ; that the gar- 
rifon ftationed there under the command of Meyler of Su 
David’s had exhaufted their proviiions, were cut off frorh all 
further {upplies, and muff inevitably perifh either by famine, 
or the fword of an implacable enemy, if not immediately re- 
lieved. This intelligence was the more diftreffing to earl 
Stron^bow, as he himfelf laboured under great bodily in- 
firmity, and was to be deprived of a commander on whom he 
had the greateff reliance in this critical emergency. Jle, 
hON^ever, muftered his forces, and prepared for the relief of 
Limerick with all the alacrity in his power, when the foldiers 
once more clamoured for Raymond, infolently refufing to 
march againft O’Brien, unlefs their favourite general were 
to command. The king’s commiffioners were confulted, 
and readily agreed that they fhould delay their departure, 
and that Raymond fliould undertake the condu<El of this ex- 
pedition. The utmoff reluctance was affeCted on his part ; 
ne was folicited and entreated both by the earl and the com- 
miff oners ; and at length yielded, with confeious triumph 
over his malignant enemy. 

His forces were compofed of fourfeore knights, two hun- 
dred cavalry, and three hundred archers, together with the 
Irift troops of Kenfelagh and Offory, whofe chieftains united 
with the Engliih bn this occafion, from a violent perfoiuil 
hatred and jealoufy of O’Brien. As be advanced to Mun-» 
fter, he was informed that the prince of Thomond had aban- 
doned the liege of Limerick, and leading his forces, to Cafliel^ 
had ftfongly entrenched himfelf in a defile, through which 
the Englifc were to pa&, and there waited their approach. 
He was foon wjtnefs of the lltuatioh of the enemy, and faw 
himfelf oppofed by no inconfidbraWc army, potted to advan- 
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tage beKind their works. He difpofed his troops, and pre** 
pared for the ailault. His Irifh forces were ftruck with thd 
appearance of the enemy, and began to fufpedt the refolutioHi 
of their allies, who marched to action, not with the violence 
nd tumult to Which they had been acctiftomed, but with th» 
ealmnefe of experienced and determined valour. The prince 
of Oflbry thought^! t incumbent on hkn to remonftrate with 
the Englifli, and to fliew them the neceffity of exerting them*- 
felves. He bluntly told them that they muft conquer or be 
deftroyed 5 for that they were far from refuge or fupport ; 
and fliould they prefume to give way, he and his countrymen 
would inftantly join the enemy. The only anfwer to this 
infolence was a bold and vigorous onfet, which, though re- 
ceived with becoming fpirit, was finally fuccefsful j the men 
of Thomond were driven from their entrenchments with 
confiderable daughter; and in their flight fprcad the utmoll 
terror and difmay though the Irifh of Munfter. O’Brien, 
wearied out by an unfuccefsful conteft, determined to make 
his peace, and to this, end propofed an interview with the 
Englifh general. At the fame time Roderic, in purfuance 
of his late treaty, repaired to Raymond, to deliver his hof* 
tages, and take the, oaths of fealty ; fo that in one day this 
lord had the honour of receiving the fubmiilions of the king 
of Connaught, and of the prince of Thomond, who renewed 
his engagements to the king of England and his heirs, and 
gave hoftages as a fecurity for his future allegiance. 

An unnatural quarrel in the family of Arthy, prince 
of Defmond, not unufUal among the Irifh chieftains, afforded 
Raymond a fair occafion of continuing his progrefs in Mun- 
Her, and added to the honour he had already acquired. Cor- 
mac, eldeft fon of this prince, had rifen in rebellion againft 
his father, deprived him of his territory, and imprifoned him. 
Mac Arthy, who had fworn allegiance to the king of Eng- 
land, reprefented his wrongs to Raymond, and required his 
protedliOn, promifing confiderable advantages to his general 
and his affociates, if, by their afiiftance, he fhould be reffcored 
to his dominions. The Englifh knights, ever ready to en- 
gage in any enterprize which promifed to enrich them, earn- 
efny preffed their leader to march with6ut delay to the affift- 
ance of this injured prince, and foon prevailed. They enter- 
ed the territories of Defmond in an hoftile manner, xavaging 
and plundering without mercy, till Cormac was compel- 
led to ftop their progrefs by fubmi^lion. His father was 
re-inftated in his territories ; and to requite the bafeneft 
of his fon, caft him into that prifon from which he himfelf 
was refcued, and foon after put him to death. By this expe- 
dition Raymond not only fupplied his forces and the" garrifon 
Limerick with provifions, but obtaioed fxQWi Mac Arthy 
#0 z a valvi- 
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n valwable grant of lands in that part of Detmond Called 
which he enjoyed unmoleftcd, and tranfmitted to his 
pofterity* * . 

But nowy in the midft of his fuccefs, he receives the alarms 
in^ntelligence of the death of earl Strongbow, who expired 
ir^jDnhlin after a tedious indifpolition, occafioncd by a mor- 
tificaticn in his foot, «The ficklenefs of the Irifli, their real 
abhorrence of their invaders, notwithftandmg their pretended 
fubmiflions, and their precipitation in revolting and taking 
arms on any extraordinary emergeni^, were but too well 
known, and made it neceflary for the Englifli government to 
keep thi^ event concealed till their forces were collected 
from the diftant quarters of the kingdom ; and left the fecrct 
lliould be difeovered by any mifearriage of the letter which 
Baftlia now feiit to her hufband, /it was conceived in myftc- 
rious terms. She informed him, that her great tooth, which 
had afted fo long, was at laft fallen out, and therefore en* 
treated him to return to Dublin, with all imaginable fpeed. 

Raymond, who perfcdtly undci flood the meaning of this 
enigmatical expreflion, and the importance of a cautious and 
judicious procedure on an occafion fo critical, returned in- 
ftantiy to Limerick, and there held a fccret confultation with 
a* few feledl friends. It was, readily agreed that the death of 
the chief governor, at a time when the next man in command 
was fummoned into England, required an immediate atten- 
tion to the peace and fecurity of the Englifb province ; and 
that no troops could be fpared from this firft and neceflary fer- 
vice. It had coft Raymond much pains and labour to gain 
the city of Limerick, and it was now peculiarly mortifying 
to find himfelf obliged to abandon this hardly acquired con- 
queft. But the garrifon could by no means be left behind. 
.He therefore Tent for Donald O’Brien ; and with an affe^ed 
cafe and confidence acquainted him, that by his late fubmif- 
fion he was become one of the king’s barons, and entitled to 
the confidence of his liege lord ; and therefore, as a mark of 
,diftin<ftion due to his exalted rank, he entrufted him with the 
Cuflody of Limerick, which might give him an occafion of 
approving his attachment, and meriting additional honours 
-and rewards. The irifh chieftain received this propofal 
with a fecret exultation, concealed under the appearance of 
the moft profound humility, aqJ dutiful allegiance. He was 
folcmnly fvvorn, with the moft horrid difiimulation, to take 
cuftody of Limerick fqr fte king of IJnglanch and to reftore 
jt pj^g^bly at the royal will and pleafure. Raymond and 
proceeded tq evacuate the town ; hut fcarcely had 
th^' pinned Over one end of the bridge, when the other was 
;^i&e|L'idOwn j and they had the mortification to behold the 
. * city. 
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f Ity, which they had taken fuch pain& to fort'Ify, and {apply 
with ftores of every kind, fet on fire in four different quarter^ 
by order of O’Brien, who declared that Limerick ftould lidr 
longer be the neft of foreigners. We are toW that 
this tranfadlion was reported to king Henry, pofiibly in order 
poffefs him with an. unfavourable opinion of Raymond ; 
this prince too generous and too wife to judge by the event 
obferved, that the firft gaining of Linierick was a noble ck-, 
ploit, the recovery of it ftill nobler ; but that the oiily aft of 
wifdom was the abandoning their conqueft in this manner. 

The obfequies of earl Strongbow, which had been deferred 
till the arrival of Raymond, were performed under the di- 
rciSlion of this lord and archbifliop Lawrence, with all duo 
fiilemnity and magnificence. This nobleman was liberal and 
courteous in his manners ; and what he could not gain by 
power, he frequently obtained by an infinuating addrefs. In 
peace he was more difpofed to obey than to govern. His 
ftate and authority were referved for the camp, and there fup-« 
ported with the utmoft dignity. He was diffident of his own 
judgment, cautious of propofing his own plans of operation ; 
but in executing thofe of others, undaunted and vigorous. 
In battle, he was the ftandafd on which his foldiers fixed 
their eyes ; and by whofe motions they were determined 
either to advance or to retreat. His temper was compofed 
a-Lid uniform ; not deje(51:ed by misfortune, nor elated by fuc- 
cefs. 

By the death of this earl, the Englifli council at Dublin 
were to exercife an important power vefted in them by- 
Henry, that of electing a chief governor, till the king’s plea- 
fure ftioyld be known. Every circumftance determined 
them to confer this office upon Raymond, the favourite of 
the army, and the terror of the IriQi enemies. The king’s 
commiffioners readily concurred in this choice, and emb^ked 
in full perfuafion that they had provided moft effediually for 
the interefts of their royal mafter, by leaving them to the 
conduit and direition of this lord. 

But the jealoufies of Henry were by no rpeans allaved by 
the moft favourable reprefentations which thefe commiiiioners 
could make of Raymond and his conduit. He therefore de- 
termined to entruil the government of Ireland to William 
Fitz-Andelm, a nobleman allied to him by blood, and of ap-r 
proved allegiance. He fent him into Ireland wifti a train of ^ 
twenty knights; and at the fame time John de Courcey, 
Robert Fitz- Stephen, and Milo de Cogan, were appointed to 
attend the new governor, with a train of ten knights to eat*h. 
With thefe embarked Vivian, thepope’s legate, md Nicholas. 
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Wallingford,^ Englifh ’ ecclellaftic, with the brief of pope 
Alexander, lately granted to kingHenty, in confirmation of 
his title to ^ dominion of Ireland. Fitz^-Andelm and his 
attendants landed at Wexford, where Raymond was at hand 
recrive him with the reverence due to his commifiion. He 
reined his ftatc tothe new governor, together with the towns , 
hbrages, and other tru0:s which he held for the king by virtue 
t>fhls temporary commiflion ; and thus having amimed thtf 
reins of government, Fitz-Andelm began his adminillration 
^y a ftatcly progrefs along the coaft, in order to infpe6t the 
forts and cities immediately vefted in the king ; while the 
ecclefiaftics were on their part a< 5 Hve in the fervice of their 
jjrtafter. An allembly of the Irifli clergy was convened at 
Waterford, in which the brief lately granted by Alexander, 
dnd the bull of Adrian, were folcmnly promulged, and the 
king’s title to the fovereign dominion of Ireland afierted and 
declared in form, with dreadful denunciations of the feverefi: 
cehfures of the church, againft all thofe who fhould impeach 
the grant made by the, holy fee, or refift the fovereign autho- 
rity of Henry, thus conftituted rightful lord of Ireland. 

The ambition and turbulence of Murrough, 
A. D. 1178. Ton of Roderic O’Connor, involved his family 
and province in confiderable diforder. In re- 
venge of fome fuppofed injury, of to favour fome fadlious 
purpofe, he feizied the opportunity of his father’s ab fence in 
a remote pai t of his territory, and invited Milo de Cog.in to 
maxch into Connaught, with an affurance of great advantages 
from liich An expedition. The invitatibn was readily obey- 
ed; and Milo, full of hopes, inftantly collefled from Dublin, 
and the adjacent diftrift, a body of forty knights, two hun- 
dred horfe, aild three hundred archers, and advanced without 
molettation to Rofeommon.' Here he w#s joined by Mur- 
tough, his new ally, who engaged to condu£l him through 
the province. Some plaufibie pretext feems to have been 
digged by Milo for this incurfion ; (poflibly that of reduc- 
ing fome refractory lords, who refufed to pay tribute to the 
Eitglifh government) for he difpatched a melTenger to Ro- 
feic nm:ifying his arrival, and fummoning him, upon his al- 
c^aMe,^ to join the Englifli forces. , The fummons, how- 
iVfer, V?as neglected i and as it was well knoWn that the 
adventurers fought to enrich themfelves by plunder, 
he InbAbitAnts^ on the nrft notice of their approach, drove 
L#Ay their tattle, fecreted their valuable effefts, and reduced 
he whole country to a defert. 

Thejirkmkifo annaH^l^; of Ireland make the moft affeCting 
<>f the ddtrnCtian of churches by the Engiife in 

all 
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afll their expediti<!^ns. They fcem willing, to reptefent^ 
them as a race of favage barbarians, who fpared nothing 
facred or yenerable, and were even pofleffed with an hea^' 
thenifh averfion to all religious houfes. But the truth is, that^ 
in Ireland, every part of which had been a fcene of conftant 
hoililities, it had long been a cuftom for the inhabitants to^ 
depofite proviiions and efFefibs of greater value, in the 
churches, where they lay fecure, amidft all their domeftic 
quarrels, as in a kind of fancEluary, which it was deemed the 
utmoft impiety to violate. But the Englilh hid no fuch 
fuperftitious fcruples ; and their neceflities were generally 
too prelling not to fcek provifions wherever they mi^ht be 
found. The churches they confidered as their fnre refourccj 
and oppofition fometimes occafioned havock and devaftatio4 
far beyond their intention. To remedy this inconvenience^ 
Vivian, the legate, procured an ordinance in a fynod held in 
Dublin, that the Englifti, when engaged in any expedition, 
fhould have liberty to take provifions depofited in the 
churches, provided they paid their juft value. 

But, in the prefent incur fion into Connaught, the Irifh 
themfelves, to deprive their invadek'S of this rcfource, burnt 
down their own churches, as their annals expreflbd it, in fpite 
to the foreigners y who, in the vexation of difappointment, 
could only commit fome ulclef§ ravages. Reduced to the 
utmoft diftrefs for fubfiftence in an enemy’s country, left by 
Roderic to encounter all the confequences of their precipita- 
tion, and threatened with a formidable attack from tkie united 
forces of Connaught and Munfter, th^ had no meafure tp 
purfue, but that of a mortifying and dilgraceful retreat. In 
this they were obliged to fuftain the repeated aflaults of the 
Connacians ; but at length regained their quarters at Dub* 
Jin, though not without confiderable lofs, leaving their -ally 
Murrough, to the refentment of his countrymen, who fen- 
tenced him, with the concurrence of his own father, to have 
his eyes put out for his practices with the Englifti, and hi» 
encouragement of their invafion. 

The imperfedl and jejune accounts which remain of th« 
local diffentions and provincial contefts in Ireland, at this 
period, give a (hocking idea of the ftate of this unh^py 
country. Defmond and Thomond in the fouthefn province 
were diftradled by the jealoufies pf contending Chiefs, ihd 
the whole land wafted by unnatural and bloody quarrels. 
Treachery and murder were revenged by treachery and mur- 
der, fo as to perpetuate a fucceffion of outrages the moft hor- 
rid and difgraceful to humanity. The northern, province 
vm a fcene of like enormities, diou^ the nc^ Englifti fet** 
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tiers, who were confldered as ^ common enemy, fliould have 
forced the natives to mutual union. A young prince of the 
3l3i-Nial race, and heir-apparent to the rights of that family, 
fell be the hand of a riv^ lord ; this rival was killed in re- 
venge; the pardons on each iide, as the feveral powers pre- 
vailed, were butchered with every circumftance of triumph- 
ant barbarity. In Qonnaught, the blinded fon of Roderic 
was refcued from prifon by his partifans, and the flame| of 
^iffention re-kindled. Nor were thelrilh toparchs in Lein- 
fter more peaceable, or Icfs barbarous in their contefts. All 
were equally ftrajigers to the nobler virtues of humanity. 
Nor was religion, in the form it then aflumed, calculated or 
applied to reftrain their violences, or to fubdiie their brutal 
pafEons. An efFedrual conquelt, and general fubje<3:ion of 
the whole ifland*to one reafonable and equitable government, 
muft have proved a fingular blefling to thefe unhappy people. 
But Providence was pleafed to ordain, that their enormities 
fhould continue much longer to prove their own fevere 
puniflxment. 


C H A P. XI. 

of L9rd ^ Ireland given^ > to John — Origin of the 
Scottijh invajton*^ Edward Bruce invited into Ireland by 
the Northern Chieftain s^^Landing of the Scots — Edward 
Bruce is crowned King of Ireland at^ Dundalk---^ Me re* 
duces Carrickfergus — JJfociation of the Englijh Lords — 
Battle of Athunree — The Capital threatened by Bruce — 
Preparations againft him^DiJireJfe^ of the Scots— Pre* 
cipitation of Bruce, who is defeated and Jlain — Miferahle 
Conjequences ^f the Scottijh War^ 

H enry gave ^the title of laird of Ire- 
land to his fon John, who W-ent over A. D. 1185 
in perfon to that country ; but John and his 
giddy Norman courtiers madcia very ill ufe of their po^ver, 
and rendered themfelves hateful to the ^^ifla ; who were other- 
wife very well difpofed towards the EngUfli. Richard L was 
too muca taken up with the crulades to pay any great regard 
to tJie^airs of Ireland ; "but king John, after his acceflion, 
niyidt amends for hi? former behaviour towards the Irift, 
* Gavefton^ 
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Gavefton, the ikmous favourite of Edward IL acquired great 
credit while h'e,a<^ed as lieutenant of Ireland^ but the&c^ 
ceffes of the Scotch' king, Bobert Bruce, had almoft proved 
fatal to the Englifli intereft in Ireland, and fuggefted to the 
Irifli the idea of transferring their allegiance from the kings 
of England to Edward Bruce, king Robert’s brother 
Of this prince’s invafion of Ireland, where he gave repeated ' 
defeats to the Englifli governors and armies, whilfl: he was 
fupported by his brother in perfon, I' fliall here give a brief 
account. 

The dominion gained over Scotland by Edward L the 
moll: diftinguiflied acquifition of his illuftrious reign, had 
been expreifed by this auftere prince with that feveHty, 
which haftened the revolt of a (pirited and warlike people. 
Not yet broken by the ill fuccefs of JVallace and exalperatcd 
at the ignominious execution of this their renowned partifah^ 
they were impatient to fliake off the yoke of Englifli govern- 
ment, and found a new and more fortunate leader in Robert 
Bruce, fon to that Robert who had been competitor for the 
crown. The ardour of this young champion had juft re- 
ceived the mortification of a tingle defeat; when the death 
of Edward,* in that critical moment when Scotland was to be 
overwhelmed by a numerous army, converted his precipitate 
revolt into a judicious, and well- directed effort for the de- 
liverance of his country. .He ifllied from the Weftern Ifles, 
whither he had been driven by his misfortunes, and foon be- 
came a terror to his enemies. Edward 11. purfued the me- 
thod dictated by his indolence and weaknefs, and to ftop his 
progrefs, entered into a treaty with the Scottifli prince^ 
which was tranfatSted in Ireland by the earl of Ulftcr, and 
ended in a truce, which afforded Robert a favourable interval 
for confolidating his power. This truce was foon violated; 
war recommenced; and the conteft was finally decided in 
favour of the gallant Bruce by the vi(5tory of Bannock- 
bourn. 

The fuccefsful progrefs of this young warrior, and bis vic- 
torious acquifition of the crown of Scotland were events by 
no means unnoticed in Ifelandf T hey were heard with 
wonder and delight by thofe natives who confidered tliem- 
felves allied in confanguinity to the Albanian Scots f, as tfiey 
were ftylcd, and by confequcqce peculiarly interefted in their 
fortunes. They defpifed the weaknefs of the Englifli prince; 
but were mortified at the refleftion, that they alone had not 
feized the advantage of a contemptible and indolent reign in 
England to fliake off the yoke which had fo long and fo fe- 
vcrelyopprefled them. The chieftains of Ulfter in partitular| 
# JDr, Ftfrdun. 
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f rew Ihipatient to take the advantage of the prefent ftate of 
Iriraixj; and -as their fituation macfc it eafier to hold a cor- 
Ttfpondence with Scotland, they addreffed thcmfelves to * 
Robert Bruce, who ft ill purfued his advantage, and ravaged 
the northern parts of England without controuL They pa- 
thccieatUy rcprefented the diftrefles of their country ; cnlarg- 
^ on the injuries they had fuftained ; painted the infolencc 
.and oppreflion of their invaders in the moft ofFenfive colours j 
wtrdating his afliftance for an unhappy people, brethren and 
kinfmen to the Scots, who wanted but fuch a leader to exe- 
4!ute theiR vengeance upon the common enemy ; and who, 
.rather than languifli under their prefent miferies, were ready 
to receive a fovercign from Scotland and pay due allegiance 
to a prince who had Valour to refeue them from llavery, and 
<rquity to receive and treat them as his fubjedis. 

The genius of Robert was naturally formed for bold and 
adventurous enterprizes ; and fuccefs had inflamed the am- 
bittoh of his youths Edward his brother had attended him 
in all his fortunes, and was diffinguifhed by vigour and in- 
trepidity. Scarcely had Robert been invelVed with the royal 
dignity of Scotland, when this afpiring young lord boldly de- 
manded^ as the juft reward of his fervices, to be admitted to 
SH) equal fhare in bis authority. A requifition evidently 
dictated by a turbulent and ambitious fpirit, was juftly alarm- 
ing to a prince fcarcely confirmed, in his dirone, and fenfible 
of the dreadful confequence of any civil commotion or infur- 
reAion. Edward was for the prefent apparently (ktisfied with 
being declared and recognized heir apparent to the crown. 
But Robert, wifely conn dering the neceflity of finding em- 
ployment for the aeftive temper of his brother, prefented to 
bis ambition the flattering profpeift of a new kingdom ; 
tirged him to take advantage of the prefent difpofition of the 
Irifli Im-ds, and affured him of fucb efFedf ual fupport as could 
not foil to exterminate his rivals, and feat him on the throne 
of Ireland. Edward was tranfported at this overture, and at 
nitcc Coilfented to the enterprize. The chieftains of Ulfter 
were affured that this lord fhould fpeedily be fent to their de- 
Jiverapee ^ith a confiderable force. The intelligence was 
fpread ffi^^ough their provinde, every where received with 
joj^^ and the way prepared for a dangerous and extenfive in- ' 
fitf re£tipn. 

I'he impatience of young Edward ♦ is faid to have driven 
him to a pfccipitat^ and injudicious attempt upon the north- 
ern coaft of Ireland, before a fufiicient force could be pro- 
vided j^r his enter prizes or his Irifti partifans ^prepared to 
^ favour of his caufe. The attempt, which was 
' ‘ * Cox. 
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fpeedily repelled, lh<^ld haVfe given the alariii to an adHVe 
and vigilant government : and lord Edmund Butler, now 
deputy to the king of England, actually proceeded to take 
m^fures for the defence and fecurity of the realm. But the 
perpetual remonftrances made to the king of the partial and. 
irregular adminiftratioh of juftice, the degeneracy ||r the 
Englifh, and the other manifold eVTorders of Ireland, in- 
duced him to commi/Iion John de Hothom, a clergyman in 
whom he placed peculiar confidence, to confer with the 
great lords on the ftate and circumft^mces of 
this kingdom. By his advice, as well as that A .l 5 . 1314. 
of fome of the great officers of ftate, Richard 
earl of Ulfter, the lords Edmund Butler and Theobald de 
V^erdun, noblemen of diftinguifhed eminence, and whofe 
prefence in Ireland was abfolutely neceflary upon any critical 
or alarming emergency, were fummoned to parliament in 
England, to treat, as it exprefled in the wqt, with the king, 
his prelates, and nobles, about the affairs of Ireland,, and 
i^ther af the hinges arduous and urgent concerns^ Happily 
they returned early in the enfuing fpring : and we find lord 
Edmund Butler, the chancellor, and the treafurer of Ireland, 
inftrudted to deliver the refult of their deliberation, not only 
to the prelates, nobles, and magiftrates, but to the principar 
chieftains of the Irifli race; whom the king dire< 51 s to give 
due credence to his cornniiffioners, and to affift in executing 
the fchemes devifed for the general intereft, little fui^i^ing 
the inveterate averfion harboured by thefe chieftains, or the 
peftilent defigns now ripening for execution. 

On the twenty- fifth day of May, lord Ed- 
ward Bruce appeared on the north eaftern A. D. 1315. 
coaft of Ireland, and, from a fleet of three 
hundred barks, landed fix thoufand hardy Scots, to aflert hfs 
claim to the fovereignty of this kingdom. The Irifli lords 
of Ulfter who had invited and encouraged him to this enter* 
prize, were now prepared to receive their nCw monarchy 
flocked with eagernefs to his ftandard, bound themfelves by 
folemn treaty to his fervice, delivered their hoftages, and 
inarched under his command to wreak their vengeance upoit 
the common enemy. The barbarous policy of the Scof^ 
which obliged him to ftrike terror into all his opponent$;^ 
and the deiperatc refentmem of the Irifh, confpfrea to mark 
their progrefs by defolation and carnage. The Englilh fet- 
lers of the north were butchered without mercy, or driverir 
from their faireft pofleffions in a moment; their cafllei 
levelled to the ground, and their towns fet on fire. Dun- 
dalk, Atherdee, and other places of lefs note, felt the Uti^ft 
fury of thefe mcf cilefs ravagers ; ihe fame cf whofe progrcf$ 
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foon readied the fnoft diftant quarters of the ifland, and wa$: 
received with triumph aud exultation by all the enemies of 
Englifh gpvernxiicnt, though the weftern and fouthern chief- 
tains had not as yet taken arms in favour of the Scottifh 
jprince. 

TMfcEnglifh lords who fhould have oppofed this danger- 
ous fwafion, were neither cordially united by their common 
danger, nor duly prepared to repel it, Richard carl of 
Ulfter, indeed, rofe up with fuch forces as he could colled, 
in defence of his poffeflions. He fummoned his vaffals to 
attend him at Rofcomnion ; from whence marching to Ath- 
}one, he was here joined by Fedlin O’Connor, the Irifh 
prince of Connaughty with his provincial troops. So that, 
illuing forth through the territory of Meath, he entered the 
northern province, wafting and defolating the diftrids which 
he traverfed, to fupply the neceftities of his army. Butler, 
the lord deputy, at the fame time, exerted his diligence to 
colled the troops of Lcinfter, and joined the earl with a 
confiderable reinforcement. But Richard, whofe declining 
vigour was fupplied by a proud and imperious fpirit, and who 
had been accuftomed to treat the king’s vicegerent as his in* 
ferior, difdained this ailiftance, declared that his own troops 
^ere more than fufficient to repel the Scots, and punifli 
^cir adherents j advifing the deputy to return to the feat of 

f overnment, and confine his attention to the fccurity of 
/cinfter. Lord Edmund readily acquiefeed ; and the con- 
dud of this war was entrufted folcly to earl Richard. 

But the profecution of the war by no means correfponded 
with his rnagnificent promifes ; and the operations on both 
fjdes were indeed neceflarily retarded by a feafon of remark- 
able dearth-and diftrefs, which had been felt through all the 
Britifb iflands. Bruce in the firft ardour of fuccefs had ad- 
vanced into the county pf Louth. The earl followed ; but 
without coming to a decifive adion, fkirmiftied with the 
enemy, Bruce thus harafled, and opp refled by intolerable 
^arcity of proviftons, followed the advice of his chief aflb- 
ciate, O’Nial of Tirowen, and retreated into Ulfter. 

' carl purfued ; and we are told, that after feme inconfi- 
dcrable ^dions, a general- battle was fought near Coleraiii, 
^hich ended in the difeomfiture of Richard. However this 
i^y be, the advantage could not be efFedually improved, 
nor the earl prevented from carrying on the war. 

Bnice was therefore obliged to recur to artifice and fecret 
hegociatipn, in order to weaken and divide the forces of his 
fecdjF. 

the Irifh prince of Connaught^, who had united 

* Cairrclcn, 
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with the earl of XJlfter, was a youth of about twenty-two 
years, diftinguifhed by a military genius, fpirited, and ine:3!C- 
perienced. His prefent conne<9:ion had been formed merely 
to fecure his provincial interefts, and to defend him againft 
the attempts of factious rivals. The flattering idea of "glory, 
and the pride of anceftry, were ftill predorrtinant in his mind, 
and rendered him a proper object for the artifice of Bruce. 
To him the Scottifti prince lecretly applied ; he reprefented 
his prefent union as highly difhonourable. to his ftatloh, and 
injurious to his country: he reminded him of the power and 
poflTeflions which his anceftors bad enjoyed, before the ufur- 
patlon of the Englifh had confined the princely family of 
Connaught within the narroweft and moft inglorious limits : 
he entreated him no longer to turn his arms inconCderately 
againft thofe who were come to deliver him and his country** 
men from oppreflion and ufurpation ; promifiiig to reinftate 
him in the province of Connaught in as ample a manner a& 
any of his moft diftingulftied predecefTors had enjoyed it, 
provided he would defert the Englifh intereft, and unite with 
his northern friends^ as foon as it could be effecSled with 
fafety to himfelf, and advantage to the common caufe. 

The young Irifh prince liftened to thefc overtures with 
cagernefs, and foon found more than a plaufible pretence to 
detach himfelf from the earl of Ulfter. His abfence fromi 
his own territory had produced the iifually experienced 

by the Irifh toparchs ; and encouraged Roderic, one of his 
fadlious kinfmen, to endeavour to fupplant him. The parti- 
fans of this leader were collecSted^ his opponents readily 
fubdued ; and thus feizing the Irifh diftri^l of Connaught, 
he entered into a negociation with Edward Bruce, prominng 
to expel the Englifh from the whole province, if he were 
acknowledged as the rightful prince, and fupported in the 
honours and pofleflions he had acquired. Bruce readily ac- 
cepted his fcrvices, and received him as his ally ; reprefent- 
ing at the fame time the extreme folly and danger of divifion, 
entreating him to leave the pofTeffions of Fedliin unmoleftedj 
and to fufpend the difeuflion of all particular claims and pre- 
tenfions, till the common enemy fhould be fir ft fubdued, 
and the reftoration of general peace allow them to be decided 
with due temper and propriety. 

Roderic, little influenced by this counfel, continued to 
augment his forces, to harafs the parti fans of his rival, to 
raze and burn down their towns, until he had obliged the fe- 
veral fe£Is to acknowledge his fovercignty, and to give hof- 
. tages for their faithful attachment to his intereft; fo thal 
Fedlim was obliged to propofc to the carl of Ulfter, tc 
march with his whole army into Connaught to expel this 
3 injurious 



injuriouiS ufurpen Although the northern enemy were 
formidable to permit the earl to comply with this overture, 
yet be could not, with any appearance of equity, detain the 
Irifb chieftain from his immediate interefts, Fedlim was 
difmiffed with his provincials, amufing the earl with flatter- 
ing aflurances of an immediate return, when the diforders of 
his territory fhould be o^ce compofed. But the Irlfli prince 
was foon convinced that the progrefe of his rival had been 
too lo^ negle^t^d, and that his power was now too firmly 
eftablifhed. The northern Irifli, unacquainted with his fe- 
cret tranfaftions with Bruce, and regarding him as a pef- 
tilent enemy, harafled him inceflantly through his whole 
inarch ; and no fooner had he reached a place of fafety, than 
he had the mortification to find it necelTary to difmifs his 
Weakened and difpirited followers. 

He was foon followed into Connaught by the earl of Ul- 
ffer and the remaining part of his army. This difmembered 
body had been obliged to retire before the northern and 
Scottifb forces : nor could the leader fecure his retreat with- 
out confiderable lofs. As the general diftrefs of famine pre- 
vented Bruce from purfuing his advantage, after fome inef- 
fedual progrefs, he again retired ; and as. the forces raifed by 
Ae Englifh government fhared in this diftrefs, he remained 
in Ulfter unmolefted, affuming the parade of royalty, holding 
his courts of judicature, and afFedfing all the ftate and bufi- 
nefs of a fovereign, till new incidents enabled him to adf a 
more vigorous and important part. 

On the arrival of the earl of Ulfter in Connaught, the 
party which efpoufed the caufe of Fedlim immediately af- 
fembled in full confidence that their chieftain would now re- 
<peive efFedfual fupport. But the fhattered remains of a dif- 
graced and difcomfited army could but enable them to make 
a predatory war upon their antagonift, and to aggravate the 
diftreiTes of the province, already worn out by peftilence and 
lamine ; till tfie arrival of Sir John Bermingham, a valiant 
amd diftinguiftied commander, with a feledt body of Englifh 
forces, enabled Fedlim to meet his rival in the field. An 
engagement, which ended in the total defeat and death of 
N&oderic, reinftated Fedlim in his polTeffions, as well as in 
tfie dignity of an Irifli prince : and as gratitude had no place 
In his mind, flie very firft ufe made of his re-eft ablifhment, 
to declare openly and ascaloufly in favour of the Scottifh 
intereft, and to draw the /word againft his deliverers. The 
example was iaftantly followed by O’Brien of Thomond, 
and other Irifli chieftains of Munfter and Meath. Induf- 
triot^ agents were every where employed to foment the 
of infurrec^ioa. The tdergy extolled Bruce as the 
" ^ protestor* 
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prote£ior and deliverer of their country 3 inveighed bitterl/ ' 
againft the Englifh government, and exhorted the ignorant 
laity to take up arms againft the enemies of the church and 
the oppreflbrs of. the people. To improve thefe favourable 
impreilions, Edward Bruce was folemnly crowned at Dun- 
dalk. To enable him to fupport his dignityj^ hrs brother 
Robert landed in Ireland with a, powerful army; and al- 
though the general dearth and fe verity of the feafon obliged 
him to return before he could perform any diftinguilhed ier- 
vice, yet that part of his forces which he left behind fairai 
was no inconfiderable reinforcement ro his brother; and was 
ftill further increafed by a conflux of difeontented Iri/h, to- 
gether with numbers of degenerate Englifh, and among thefe 
the Lacies and their numerous followers. The town of 
iJarrickfergus, which had long fupported the moft. vigorous 
affaults of the Scottifh troops, and patiently endured the moft 
afllidling want and diftrefs, now furrendered to Bruce; who^ 
<iuitting his defolated quarters in the remoter diftrifts of 
Ulfter, marched fouthward with a barbarous army, inflamed, 
to madneft by the violent cravings of nature, and prepared 
to glut their frantic malice and allay the rage of hunger, by 
the bloodieft hoftilities and moft ruthlefs depredations. 

In the mean time the Englifli lords, alarmed at the danger 
of their own lands and pofleflions, as well as that of the 
realm, proceeded to the moft cffe6fual meafures in their 
power to repel the invafions with which they were threat- 
ened, both from Connaught and from Ulfter. Amidft the 
treacherous revolts of many Englilh fubjeiSfs, and fome of 
confiderable note, the allegiance of all became in fome de- 
gree fufpicious*. Several of the moft diftinguilhcd lords 
had therefore entered into an aflTociatioii to fupport the inte- 
. refts of king Edward with their lives and fortunes, and’ gave 
lioftages to Hotham, his commiflioner, as a furety for their 
faith and allegiaix:e. To enliven and propagate this fpiritcf 
loyalty, the royal favour was extended* to the moft deferving 
and diftingHiflied among them. John Fitz-Thomas, baixm 
of OThaly, was created earl of Kildare ; lord Edmond But- 
ler received the title of . earl of Carrick. The chiefs of the 
noble houfes of Defmond and Kildare f exerted themfelve* 
with particular vigour, and took a principal part in the oon- 
du<ff of the war and the provifions neceflkry for the public 
defence. At the fame time that they made fuch preparatiora 
as were in their power, to repel the irruptions of the Scots, 
an army was djetached into Connaught, under the commani 
of William de Burgho, brother to the earl of Ulfter, stni 
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JR f chard de Birmingham, to ehaftife the fnfoJenCe of Feditm 
O’Connor. This chieftain had feconded the efforts of Ed- 
' ward Bruce, by many fpirited irruptions ori the Englifh fet- 
dements. Stephen of Exeter, Milo Cogan, William Pen- 
dergaft^ John Staunton, and other gallant knights, had been 
furprifed and flain in his incurfions. But he foon found him- 
jfelf encountered by an army which required all his power 
and vigour to withftand. His forces were colIccSlcd j and, 
with the fpirit of a warlike young chieftain, he marched 
'againft his formidable invaders. The contending parties 
met near the town of Athunrcc, wliei e a cicfperate engage- 
ment was at length determined in favour of the Engl.fh 
army; and Fedlim ended his fliort career by falling in the 
field of battle. The lofs of the Irifh in this adfion is mag- 
jiified to eight thoufand men. And the number was certain- 
ly conflderable ; for even the Irifh writers declare, that no 
engagement had ever been fo bloody and fo decifive from the 
time of the firft Englrfh invafion. 

The fall of his Irifh confederate of Connaught feemed to 
have little influence on the operations of Edward Bruce ; 
who proceeded in his enterprize, and continued his dcllruc- 
tive progrefs, without reffraint or moleflatioii, to the very 
walls of Dublin'^. Hither the earl of UlUcr had retired ; 
and in this, time of' fear and fufpicion, his former inactive ami 
inglorious condudf added to the circumftance of his lifler 
being married to Robert king of Scotland, raifed fuch appi e- 
henfions of his fecret difloyalty, that the chief magiflratc of 
the city feized and imprifoned him ; nor could all the autho- 
rity of pnglifh government immediately cfFedt his enlarge- 
ment. Bruce was now at hand, to increafe the terror and 
confternation cf the citizens, 'They fet fire to the fubiirbs 
with fuch precipitation, that their cathedral did not eicape 
the fury of the flames; and retiring within their walls made 
^fiich preparations for a vigorous defence, that the Scottifli 
prince deemed it expedient to turn ahde towards the terri- 
tory of Kildare ; through which he marched with the moft 
terrifying execution, under the direction of Waller de Lacy, 
who had, but juft now, folemnly difavowed all connection 
with the Scot, and renewed his oath of allegiance to tlie 
crown of England. He traverfed the territory of Ofibry, 
penetrated into Munfter, and continued his ravages, not like a 
gallant conqueror^ .but a favage, driven on furioufly by hunger 
necemty. 

In ^thls time of diftrefs and Confufion, the friends of Eng- 
|«£b abandoned to their own refourccs, in an ex*. 
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haufted Country, furrounded by fecret enemies, and every 
where harafled by petty depredations, could hot without the 
utmoft difficulty colledt a force fufficient to ftop the progrels 
of the Scot. An army faid to confift of thirty thoufand^Jn- 
eluding a vaft number of irregular, unprovided, and ineffec- 
tive men, was at length aflembled at Kilkenny. The Ge- 
raldines, who had now forgotten all their private jealoufies 
and contelfs with other noble families, prepared to march out 
againfl: the ravager, when intelligence arrived, that Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore, a nobleman who, in tight of his 
wife, claimed large pofTcffions in Meath, and vv^ho is faid by 
Tome hlftoilans to have already taken a part in the p refen t 
war, aiid to have been defeated by Bruce, had arrived at 
Youghal, with a train of about forty knights and their at- 
tendants, to take upon him the aJminiftration of govern- 
ment ; and was on his march tp join the main body. The 
motions of his enemies were not unknown to Bruce; who^ 
confeious of his own real weaknefs, determined to avoid an 
engagement. His only refource was to lead his harafled 
army back to Ulfter. By forced marches they arrived in 
Meath, u irnolefted ; and halting for fome days in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trim, from thence proceeded to their northern 
quarters. 

The Englifh forces were unable to purfue the enemy 
through a defolatcd country to a remote corner of the ifland. 
The new governor therefore difmifled his army, repaired to 
Dublin, convened the nobles to deliberate on the meafures 
ncceflary to be taken, and, with their concurrence, prevailed 
on the magiftracy to releafe the earl of Ulfter from his con- 
finement. Thence proceeding to Meath, he endeavoured to 
compofe the di (orders of this diftritft, and particularly to re- 
duce the proud and rebellious family of de Lacey. They 
were formerly fummoned to appear and defend themfelves 
againft a charge of a treafonable intercourfe with the king’s 
enemi^. But inftcad of abiding a judicial examination, they 
treated the fummons as an indignity to their grandeur, and 
flew the meflenger by whom it was delivered. To revenge 
this outrage, thpir lands were invaded, ravaged, and feized, 
and they themfelves driven for fhelter into Connaught, where 
they waited a favourable opportunity to unite once more with 
their Scottifh ally. 

The chief employment of the governor was now to re- 
prefs the Irifh infurgents of Leinfter, to regulate thi? pro- 
vince, to corre<ft the abufes of former adminiftrations, and to 
apply the moft effectual remedies in his power to the mani- 
fold difirefles which the Englifh fubjeefts had long experi- 
enced, as well as the Itifh natives. The Englifh intereft 
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feemed to revive undent a fpirited and well fuppor4:cd govern- 
ment, while the affairs of the invaders became every day 
more defperatc. The fentcncc of excommunication was 
thundered from the papal chair againft all the enemies of 
king Edward. Robert and Edward Bruce were excommu- 
nicated by name. The fame dreadful fentence was de- 
nounced againft the Irifh clergy of every order, who had 
preached with fo much zeal to excite their countrymen to 
infurredlion. This interpofition of the pontiff had been ex- 
pelled ; and to guard againft it, thofe irifh who had united 
with the Scots had the precaution to difpatch their emiffaries 
to Rome with an affe<fting remonftrance prefented in the 
name of O’Neil*, on the prefent ftate of their nation, and 
the cruel hardfhips they had long endured from Englifh go- 
^ Ternmcnt. They recited the conditions on which Adrian 
had firft permitted Henry LI. to enter into Ireland. Far 
from fhewing the leaft attention to thefe, both he and his fuc- 
ceffors, they alleged, had loaded the natives with unheard-of 
afflidlions and oppreflions, reducing them to a ftate of intole- 
rable flavery; in which they had long remained without 
compafEon or redrefs, till, no longer able to endure the fe- 
ver! ty of their fufferings, they had been forced to withdraw 
themfelvcs from the dominion of England, and to invite an- 
other power to the government of their realm. And fuch 
was the effe£l of this remonftrance upon the pope, that foon 
after the fentences of excommunication were promulged, he 
tranfmitted it to king Edward, attended with an earneft ex- 
hortation to weigh the complaint, and to redrefs their griev- 
ances ; that fo the Irifh who had taken arms in favour of the 
Scottifh prince might be induced ta return to their alle- 
giance, or be left without excufe, fhould they pcrfift in their 
fevolt. 

This application doth not appear to have been attended, 
nor in the prefent ftate of things could it be attended, with 
any immediate confequences. In the piean time the diftreffes 
oi Edward Bruce in his ftate of ina£live retirement, rofe to a 
degree of fuffering, horrible to be related. A country defo- 
lated by famine, peftilence, and war, afforded no fubnftence 
to his wretched followers. Every miferable provifion for 
the neceffities of life had been exhaufted by their repeated 
excurfions. They daily fell in great numbers, under the op- 
preffion of difeafe and famine. TL'heir carcafes, we are af- 
fured, became the fubfiftencc of the wretched furvivors. 
The hideous incident is related, not only without the leaft 
.expreffiou of fenfibility, but with fuch hardened indifference. 
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End a folly fo provoking, that it is imputed as a judgment on 
their enormous offence of eating meat in Lent, in thofe parts 
of the kingdom where agriculture had not been totally inter* 
rupted, the return of a fruitful fcafon proved a critical .relief, 
and enabled the Englifh to refume their military operations. 
A defeat, which they had fuftained in Thomond, and which 
had been attended with confidcrable'*lofs, obliged them to 
take vigorous meafures to repair the misfortune, and to main- 
tain their intereft in this province. The northern enemies, 
however, were by no means negle<51:ed. On the return of 
Mortimer into England, the archbifhop of Cafliel and Dublin 
Were fuccclfivcly deputed to the admin iftration. This latter 
prelate affigned the command of the forces deftined ajgajnft 
the Scots to Sir John Birmingham, who marched into Ulfter 
with feveral diflinguiftied officers in his train, and about fif- 
teen hundred chofen troops. Bruce, after all his Ioffes, had 
ftill an army more than double of this number; and weak- 
ened and difordered as they were, the romantic valour of 
their leader was ftill confident and viorent. He is faid to 
have received advice that his brother Robert was on the 
point of coming to his afliftance, and jeilous of admitting 
iim to (hare his military honours, purpofely 
haftened his march to decide the conteft by his A, D. 13 iS. 
own prowefs. The two parties met near Dun- 
dalk ; the Scots and their affociates, animated by the hopeg 
of putting an happy end to their diftreffes, encouraged by the 
impetuous valour of their leader, and relying on their fupc- 
rior numbers, were impatient to encounter an enemy, who 
had often fled before them. The Englifh condu(ft:ed by an 
able general, well provided and appointed, were equally im- 
patient to exterminate thofe invaders who had fo feverely ha- 
raffed and diftreffed the whole nation. The prelate of Ar- 
magh, a zealous partizan of the Englifh interefts, went 
through their ranks*, exhorting them to behave with due 
valour againft the enemies of their nation, and the mercilefi 
ravagers of their poffeffions ; diftributing his benediftions, 
and pronouncing abfolution on all thofe who fhould fall in a 
caufe fo juft and honourable. The conflict was violent, 
and fuftained on each fide with equal bravery ; but at length 
decided againft the enfeebled northerns. The body of 
Maupas, a brave Englifh knight, who had rufhed into the 
ranks tb encounter Edward Bruce, was found ftretched on 
that of his antagonift, who had fallen by his arm. Robert 
Bruce arrived with his forces only to hear of the defeat of hig 
iwibappy brother, and inftantly retired. The Englifh leader 
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'when he had fir ft expelled O’Neil, the chief fupporter of 
the Scots^ from his territory of Tirowen, led back his vicl:o- 
rious troops, and foon after received the earldom cf Louth, 
and manor of Atherdee, as the reward of his dillinguifhed 
ferviccs. 

Such was the event of this Scottifli Invafion ; an enter- 
prize rafiily undertaken by an afpiring young prince, who 
for almoft three years had purfued the wild fcheme of his 
ambition, through danger and calanu'ty, involving tlie nation, 
which he fought to govern, in greater diltrefs than a dif- 
trefTed and afHicfe 1 nation had experienced for ages , and 
rlofing the bloodyroll of thofe his madnefs had deftroyed, by 
his own untimely end. Unhappily for Ireland, the calami- 
ties, which this war had introduced, were of fuch a kind as 
could not ceafe with their immediate caufe. "The difnal cf- 
fe<fts of war, efpecially in a country circumftanced as Ireland 
was at this tirtie, are not to be eftimated folely by the troops 
loft in battle, or the towns taken : thofe which hifiory 
deigns not to record were yet more affliiSling and extenfive. 
'I'lie oppreflion excrcifed with impunity in every particular 
diftn<£l: ; the depredations every where committed among the 
inferior orders of the people, not by open enemies alone, but 
thofe who called themfelves friends and proteeftors, and who 
juftified their outrages by the plea of lawful authority ; their 
avarice and cruelty, their plundering and mafihcrcs, were Hill 
more ruinous than the defeat of an army, or the lofs of a 
city. Xhe wretched fufferers had neither power to repel, 
nor law to reftrain of vindicate their injuries. Jn times of 
general commotion, laws the moft wifely framed and moft 
equitably adminiftcred, are but of little moment. But now 
the very fource of public juftice was corrupted and poifoned. 
In the diftin61:ion maintained between the Irifh foedary and 
.'the Englifli fubjecf, and the different modes of jurifdidtion by 
which each was governed, every day demon ft rated, by its 
miferahU: cffc(fts, the iniquity of thofe who had favoured this 
horrid and infatuated policy. / 

"The murder of an Irilhman was puiiiftiable only by a 
fine ; a flight reftraint on the rage of infolence and rapine ; 
while the murder of an KngliftuTian was a capital oft'ence in 
the Irifh native. On the other hand, the Englifliinan who 
robbed or plundered one of his own countrymen was condemn- 
ed to dead) : the Trifliman convicted of the like crime was re- 
mitted to his Brehon, who might allow him to compound for 
his offence: an indulgence which tempted numbers of difor- 
dered Englifh to renounce their names and nation, to adopt 
the manners, and conform to the wretched polity of the na- 
tives; a id produced a dangerous relaxation and abufe even 
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iri the Engllfli tribunals. The judges, either by the forge 
of pernicious example, or from the ncccllity of a diftempered 
flate, aflumed an authority of comnouiiding by fine even for 
the crimes of robbery and homicide; which increafed the: 
number of delinquents, and gave full fcbpe to their lawlefs* 
violence, confident that a fum of money could atone for their 
excefies, and leave them at full libert}» to wreak the bloodieft 
vengeance on their accufers. This evil was Jo feverely felt 
during tiie Scottiih war, that the Irifh council reprefented 
the periiicious innovation to the king of England, with all 
its dreadful confequcnces, earneftly petitioning that no pardon 
f)r redemption for any murder or robbery of an Engliili fub- 
fliould be granted, but in full parliament*; and for this 
purpofe particularly, that a parliament fhould be held in Ire- 
land once every year. And there is authority for aflerting 
that an ordinance was made in confequcnce of this applica- 
tion, and in full compliance with the requeft. 

But whatevorTalutary inftitutions might be ordained, a ge- 
neral difinclination in the people to obey them, and too good 
grounds to hope for impunity in their neglect or rcfiftance, 
proved fuiikient to defeat their good cfFetits. Such was the 
blind rage with which the degenerate Englifli rufhed into the 
excefies of rapine, that they renounced ♦their rights as fub- 
jedts, at the imminent danger of their Jives, which were thus 
rendered more precarious and defcncelefs ; and even the Irifh 
who were denizened, could not at once diveft themfelvcs of 
prejudice and habit. They were aftonifiied to find, that fe- 
lony was to be punifhed capitally, and abfolutely refufed obe- 
dience to fo fevere a jurifdi6lion. So that a fpecial ordi- 
nance was made in the fourteenth year of Edward IL that 
all the IrKfh who had received, or fhould receive, charters of 
denization, were for the future to be ll:ri<5lly obedient to the 
EngJifh laws in this particular inftancc. 

But neither a lawlefs difpofition in the people to be go- 
verned, nor any irregular and partial execution of juftice jn 
the minifters, *who appear to have been at this time notori- 
oufly corrupt and infufiicient were the only evils which 
had arifen during the courfe of this unhappy war ; for the 
fupport whereof, as Davis obferves, the revenue of the land 
was far too fhort, and yet no fupply of treafure was fent 
out of England.” The compendious Irifh method of quar- 
tering foldiers on the mhabitaiits, and leaving them to fupport 
themfelvcs by arbitrary exadlions, which feemed to hav^ been 
pointed out by the urgent occafion, was adopted with alacri- 
ty, and executed with rigour* Riot, rapine, mafTacre, and 
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ill the tremendous cfFc^ls of anarchy, were the natural con- 
iequenecs. Every inconfidcrable party, who, under pretence 
of loyalty, received the king’s commidiQn to repel the adver- 
fary in feme particular diitridl, became peftilent enemies to 
the inhabitants. 7'heir properties, their lives, the chaffity 
of their families, were all expofed to barbarians, who fought 
only to glut their br atari palfions ; and by their horrible cx^. 
ceffes faith the annalift, purchafed thecurfe of God and man. 
The Englifli freeholder abandoned his lands rather than en^ 
dure the burden of impofitions intolerably fevere, attended 
with fuch dreadful circumftances of outrage : he fled to the 
taunts of the iri{k infurgents, conne£fed and allied himfelf 
with thefe, learned their language and manners, and riiarched 
out with them againff the common enemy; while his lands 
were refumed by the barbarous natives as their original an4 
rightful property. 

The lame method of arbitrary exadVlons^, or coyne and //- 
very^ as it was called, for the maintenance of the folJiery, was 
alfo adopted by lords of cfaifiderable note and confequence ; and, 
particularly, began at this time to be cxercifcd with great fe- 
verity by Maurice Fitz-Thomas of Dcfinond. His minif- 
ters oF rapine, in a fliort time, baniftied ail the Englifh fettlers 
from the counties of Kerry, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford j 
whofe lands were feized by the followers of this lord, a 
mixed rabble, moftly of the Irifh race, and all infedled with 
the moft pernicious part of Irifh manners. Dtfr.ond him- 
felf, faith lir John Davis, taking what fcopes he'beft liked 
for his demeines in every country, and releiving an Irifh fe- 
niory out of the reft. 

Poflcilions thus acquired could not be maintained by the 
juft and e quitable law cf England, whofe fentence muft have 
dirpofUfTed the ufurpers, and reftored the rightful o\'vners to 
their lands. Maurice and his partisans had therefore but 
one method to fecure their prefent acquifuions, an utter re^ 
nunciation of Englifh Jaw and government. He degenerated 
into an Irifh chieftain, and fupported a barbarous ftate over 
all his followers : they foon united into one mafs, Englifh 
and Irifh equally difdaining all falutary difcipline and polity, 
and finking into the utmofl rudenefe of manners ; knowing 
and acknowledging no other power but that of their imme- 
diate chieftain. T he pernicious example was followed by 
Other lords: for the power and influence thus acquired by 
Maurice was an enviable objeeft. In various quarters of the 
ifland, tlie more powerful of the Englifh race, by the feme 
aibitrary exactions and opprelBons, banifhed the inhabitants, 
and eredted thcaifcb^es into independent fovercigns. 7'he 
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difcontcnted natives were thus encouraged to rife up in arms> 
even in the territories of Leinfter^ when the Englifh fettlers^ 
had been driven either into their native country, or to the 
Irifh fepts. The only meafure taken in the diftracStions of 
England, and the weaknefs of Irifli government, was that of 
cnadling fomc futile ordinances againft thofe impofttions 
which had been the caufe of all this difordcr, without power 
to enforce obedience- ’ 

In a country where the Englifh intereft was thus fenfibly 
declining, one would imagine that few refources could he 
found or fought, for the neceflities of Englahd. Yet the 
weak and injudicious attempt on Scotland, was 
made the pretence for calling ofF thofe forces -A. I>, 
from Ireland, which fhould have been employed 
againft domeftic enemies. And the pope, with a compofed 
infenfibility to the diftreffes of a diftant country, granted to 
king Edward a tenth of all the Englifli revenues in Ireland 
for two years. The laity were duly obedient, and led their 
troops into Scotland. The clergy were more refraftory. 
They might have pleaded the general diftrefs of their nation, 
and their own total inability. But they had to deal with 
thofe who were not to be influenced by arguments of reafon 
and equity. They had therefore recourfe to evafion : they 
demanded the pope’s original bull ; and as this was not pro- 
duced, they refufed to pay the fubfidy. 

The difordered ftate of England, which had encouraged 
this fpirit of difobedicnce, and aggravated, if not originally 
occafioned all the diftreffes of Ireland, ended at length in the 
ruin of the weak and wretched Edward; who, in the extre- 
mity of diftrefs, made a frultlefs effort to throw himfelf into 
the arms of his Irifh fubjevSls. Had he gained this ifland, 
the horrible cataftrophe of his death might have been pre- 
vented ; and even his depofition at Icaft fufpended. But 
the triumph of his enemies was complete. Among the arti- 
cles of accufation urged againft the king, they infulted him 
with the lofs of his dominions in Ireland, as if this were not 
giore^uftly chargeable to their own perfidy and rebellion. 
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CHAP. XII. 

7 he Earl of Defmond was the firji Irijh Chieftain that zvaf 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — IriJh MaJJacre — Com-- 
merciai advantages granted to the Irijk — Addrefs prefented 
to the Prince of Wales refpe£iing the Kegency — Literature. 

D URINp- the minority of Edward III. the commotions 
were again renewed in Ireland, and not fupprefled 
without great lofs and difgrace on the fide of the Englifh. 
In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the Engiifli inhabir 
tants had no inconfiderable fhare. A fucceflion of vigorous^ 
brave governors, at laft quieted the infurgents ; and about 
the year 1361, prince Lionel, fon to Edward III. having 
married the heirefs of Ulfter, was fent oyer to govern Ire- 
land. and, if poflible,^ to reduce its inhabitants to an entire 
conformity to the laws of England. In this he made a great 
progrefs, but did not entirely accomplife it. It appears, that 
at mis time the Irifh were in a very flourifhing condition, 
and that one of the greateft grievances they complained of 
was, that the Englifh fent over men of mean birth to govern 
them. In 1394, Richard IL finding that the execution of 
his defpotic fchemes in England muft be abortive without 
ferther fupporC,he pafled over to Ireland with an army of thirty- 
four thou fand men, well armed and appointed. As he made 
no ufe of force, the Irifh regarded his prefence as a high 
compliment to their nation, and admired the magnificence of 
his court. Richard, on the other hand, courted them by all 
the arts he could employ, and bellowed the honour of knight- 
hood on their chiefs. In fhort, he behaved fo as entirely to 
win their afFeftions. But in 1399, after having a6fed in a 
very defpotic manner in England, he undertook a frefh expe- 
tlition into Ireland, to revenge the death of his Jord-lieutc- 
fianty the earl of March, who had been killed by the wild 
Irifh'. "His army again ftruck the natives with confternatiori, 
and they threw themfelves upon hjs mercy. It was during 
this expedition, that the duke of Lancafter landed in Eng- 
land ; and Richard, upon his return, finding himfelf dererte 4 
by his Englifh fubje6ls on account of his tyranny, and that 
he could not depend upon the Irifh, fqrrendered his crown tq 
his rival. 

The Irifh after Richard’s death, flill retained a warm af- 
fcSion for the houfe of York; and upon the revival of that 
|aniily?s claim to the crown, embraced its caufe. Edward IV. 
jmde tlje carl of Defmond Jord^Jicutenant of Ireland for his 
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fervices aaainft the Ormond party and other adherents of the 
houfe of Lancafter, and he was the firjl Irijh chieftain that 
obtained this honour^. Even the acceihon of Henry VIE 
to the crown of England did not reconcile the Irifli to his 
title as dulce of Lancafter; they therefore readily joined 
Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be the eldeft fon of Ed- 
ward IV. but for this they paid dear,* being defeated in their 
attempt to invade England. This made them fomewhat 
cautious at hrft of joining Perkin Warbeck, who was, how- 
ever, at iaft recognized as king by the Irifh ; and in the pre- 
ceding pages under the hiftory of England, the reader may 
learn the event of his pretenfions. Henry behaved with mo- 
deration towards his unfortunate partizans, and was content- 
ed with requiring the Irifh nobility to take a frefh oath 
of allegiance to his government. This lenity had the 
defired effedf, during the adminift ration of the two earls of 
Kildare, the earl of Surry, and the earl of Ormond. 
Henry Vlll. governed Ireland by fupporting its chiefs 
againft each other, but they were tampered with by the em- 
peror Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural fon, 
the duke of Richmond, his lord-lieutenant. This did not 
prevent the Irifh from breaking out into rebel- 
lion under Fitz-Gerald, who had been lord de- A. D. 1540, 
jputy, and was won over by the emperor, but 
was at laft hanged at Tyburn,. After this the houfe of 
Auftria found their account in the quarrels with England, to 
form a ftrong party among the Irilh. 

James V. king of Scotland formed fome pre- 
tenfions to the crown of Ireland, and was fa- A, D. 1542. 
voured by a ftrong party among the Irifti them- 
felvesf. It is hard to fay, had he lived, what the confe- 
quence of his cla>m might have been. Henry underftood 
that the Irifli had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings 
of England had hitherto alTumed no higher title than that of 
lords of Ireland. He therefore took that of king of Ireland, 
which had a great efFecl with the native Irifh, who thought 
that allegiance was not due to a lord ; and indeed, it was 
fomewhat furprifmg that this expedient was not thought of 
before. It produced a more perfe<5t fubmiftion of the native 
Irifh to Henry’s government than ever had been known ^ 
and even O’Neil, who pretended to be fucceflbr to the laft 
paramount king of Ireland, fwore allegiance to Henry, who 
created him earl of Tyrone. The pope, however, and the 
princes of the houfe of Auftria^ by remitting money, and 
If^etjmes fending oyer troops to the Irifh, ftili kept up their 
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jjitercft in that kingdom^ and drew from them vaft numbers 
cf nren to their armies, were they proved as good foidiers as 
any in Europe. This created inexpreflible difficulties to th^ 
Englifh government, even in the reign of Edward VI. but 
it is remarkable, that the reformation took place in the Eng- 
lifh part of Ireland with little or no oppolition. The Irifli 
<bem to have been vpry quiet during the reign of (jueen 
Mary \ but they proved thorns in the fide of queen Eliza- 
beth. The perpetual difputes fhe had with the Roman ca- 
tholicSj ’both at home and abroad, gave her great uneafinefs ; 
and the pope and tlic houfe of Auftria always found new re- 
iburces againft her in Ireland. 

In the reign of Charles I. the Irifli Roman Catholics hi 
general, were influenced by their priefts to hope not only to 
repoflefs the lands of their forefathers, but to reftore the 
popifh religion in Ireland. They therefore entered into a 
cieep and detcftable confpiracy for maflacring all the Englifii 
proteftants in that kingdom. In this they were encouraged 
,by the unhappy diffentions that broke out between the king 
and his parliament in England and Scotland. Their bloody 
plan being difeovered by the Englifh government at Dublin, 
prevented the city from falling into their hands. I'hey, 
however, partly executed in 1641 their horrid fcheme of 
mafi'acre: but authors are not agreed as to the numbers 
who were murdered, perhaps they have been exaggerated by 
warm proteftant writers. By fome computations,^' fays 
an elegant hiftorian, thofe, who perilhcd by all thofe cruel- 
ties, are made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred thoufand j by the moft moderate, and probably the 
ruoil rcafonablc account, they muft have been near forty 
thoufand Cromwell retaliated the cruelties of the Irim 

Papills upon themfclves ; and they fmarted fo feverely, that 
they were quiet during the reign of Charles II. His popifh 
fuccefTor, and brother to James II. even after the revolution 
took [>lace, found an afylum in Ireland; and was encouraged 
to hope that, by the afiiftance of the natives there, he might 
jemount his throne: but he was deceived and his own pufil- 
lanimity co-operared with his difappointment. He was 
driven out of Ireland by his foji-in-law, after the battle of the 
Boyne, the only vidtorv that king William ever gained in 
per foil, a viilory, however, on which depended the fafety of 
the proteflant .religion, and the liberties of the Britifh (em- 
pire. Had James been victorious, be probably would have 
J?een reinfiated on the throne, and nothing elfc could be ex- 
pected than that being irritated by oppofition, victorious over 
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Ills enemies, and free from every reftraint, would )uivo 
trampled upon all rights, civil and religious, and purfued 
more arbitrary defigns than before. 

T he forfeitures that fell to the crown, on account of the 
Irifii rebellions and the revolution, are aimoft incredible; and 
had the afts of parliament which gave them away b-*en 
ftricfly enforced, Ireland muft have b^en peopled with Britifh 
inhabitants. But many political reafons occurred for not 
driving the Irifh to defpair. The friends of the revolution 
and the proteftant religion were fulficiently gratified out of 
the forfeited eftates. Too many of the Roman catholics 
might have been forced abroad; and il was proper that a du(^ 
balance fhould be pr jferved between the Roman catholic and 
the proteftant intereft. It was therefore thought prudent to 
relax the reins of government, and not to put the forfeitures 
too rigoroufly into execution. The experience of half a 
century has^coiifirmed the wifdom of the above confidera^ 
tions The lenity of the meafures puifued in re gard to the 
Irifii Roman Catholics, and the great pains taken for the in-# 
ftruition of their children, w.th the progref which know.-* 
ledge and the arts have rnad in that country, have greatly 
di.niniflijd the popifh intereft. The fpirit of induftry has 
enabled the Irifh to know their own ftrength and impo’-t- 
ance j to which fome accidental circumftances have con- 
curred. All her ports were o|>ened for the exportation of 
wool to any part of Great Britain ; and of late years, a^ts 
©f parliament have been made occafionally for permittinor the 
importation of fait beef, pork, butter, cattle, and taTlow, 
from Ireland to Great Britain. 

But though fome laws and regulations had occafionally 
taken place favourable to Ireland, it muft be acknowledgeo, 
that the inhabitants of that country laboured undjr coufider- 
able grievances, in confequence of f veral injudicious re- 
ft rain ts of the parliament of England refpeefting their trade. 
Thefu reftraints had injured Ireland without benefiting 
Great Britain. The Irifh had been prohibited from manu- 
featuring their own wool, in order to favour the woollen 
manufa<Sory of England The confequence of which was, 
that the irifh wool was fmuggled over into France, and the 
people of that country were thereby enabled to rival us*itt 
©ur woollen manufi6torv, and to deprive us of a part of that 
trade. An embargo had alfo been laid on die exportation of 
proviiions from Ireland, which had been extremely prejucy- 
cial to that kingdom. The diftrelTes of the Irifh manufac- 
turers, aa ^ thoCc of Great Britain, had Ukewife been 
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much incrrafed by the Confequ^nces of the American war. . 
Xhefe^circumftances occafioned great murmuring in Ireland, 
and attempts were made in the Britifh parliament, for the 
relief of the inhabitants of that kingdom; but for fome time 
without fuccefs. Several incident^’, however, which happen- 
ed afterwards, at length operated llrongly in favour of that 
kingdom. When a large body cf the king’s troops had 
been withdrawn from Ireland, in order to be employed in 
the -^American war, a confiderablc number of IriOi gentle- 
men, farmers, traders, and other perfons, armed and formed 
thcmfelves into volunteer companies and alTociations, for the 
defence of Ireland againft any foreign invaders. By degrees 
thefe volunteer afTociations became numerous ; and it was 
foon discovered, that they were inclined to nmintain their 
rights at home, as well as to defend thcmfelves againft 
foreign enemies. When thefe armed afibciations became 
numerous and formidable, the Irifli began to aflume a higher 
tone than that to which they had before been accuftomed : 

and it whs foon manifeft, than their remon- 
A. 'D.'1779. ftranccs met with unufual attention, both from 
their own parliament and from that of (Ireat 
Britain. The latter prefented an addrefs to the king, re- 
commending to his majefty*s moft ferious confideration the 
diftrefled and impoverifhed ftate of the loyal and well deferv- 
ing people of Ireland, and defiring him to direct that there 
fhould be prepared, and laid before parliament, fuch particu- 
lars relative to the trade and manufadlures of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as fhould enable the national wifdom to purfue 
effectual mcafurcs for promoting the common ftrength^ 
wealth, and commerce of his majefty’s fubjedts in both king- 
doms. To this addrefs the king returned a favourable an- 
fwer ; and in Odtober, the fame year, both houfes of the 
Irifh parliament alfo prefented addreffes to his majefty, in 
which they declared, that nothing but granting Ireland a free 
trade could fave it from ruin, in the mean time the mem- 
bers of the oppofition, in the Englifh parliament, very 
ftrongly reprefented the neceflity of an immediate attention 
to the complaints of the people of Ireland, and of a compli- 
ance with their wifhes. Laws were accordingly pnffed, by 
which all thofe a£Is were repealed, which had prohibited the 
exportation of woollen manufe 6 iures from Ireland, and other 
iadls by which the trade of that kingdom to foreign countries 
had been reftrained ; and it was like wife enacted, that a trade 
between Ireland and the Britifh colonies in America, «<ind the 
Weft .Indies, and the Britifh f ttlements on the.xQaft of 
Africa, fhould be allowed to be carried on in the fame man- 
ner, and fubjedt to fimilar regulations aifd rcftriclions, with 
I ‘ . 3 that 
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that carried on between Great Britain and the Cud colonies 
and fettlements. Thefe laws in favour of Ireland were re^f 
ceived with much joy and exultation in that kingdom; and 
the Irifh nation, being indulged in their requi(ition$ refpc<2- 
ing trade> now began alfo to aim at important conftitutional 
reformations j and in various counties and cities of Ireland^ 
the rights of the Britifh parliameijit to make laws which 
fiiould bind that kingdom, was denied in public refolutions^ 
By degrees, the fpirit which had been manifefted by the Irifli 
parliament feemed a little to fubfidej and a remarkable inr 
fiance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mutiny bill, 
for the regulation of the Irifh army, though that of England 
had always been paffeJ, with a true conftitutional cautior^ 
only from year to year. This was much exclaimed againft 
by fome of the Irifh patriots \ and it is indeed not eafy to 
clear their parliament from the charge of inconftftency : but 
this bill was afterwards repealed, and the commercial advan^ 
tages afforded them by late a<Sls in their favour, have greatly 
contributed to promote the profperity of Ireland. By the 
a6l repealing the ftatute of the 6th of George 1. they are now 
fully and completely emancipated from the jurifdidlion of the 
Britifh parliament. The appellant jurifdi(£lion of the Britifh 
houfe of peers in Irifh caufes, was likewife given up. But 
though the Irifh have obtained fo great an extenfion of their 
liberties, it is very queftionable whether it will terminate to 
their country’s real advantage. Their parties and diffentions 
incrcafe, and it remains to eftablifh fuch a commercial and 
political conne<Slion between the two kingdoms as will pro- 
mote the intereft and happinefs of both countries, and make 
them one great, liable, and invulnerable body. 

Upon the occafion of the fevere illnefs W which the king 
was affiidled, the lords and commons of Ireland came to a 
rcfolution to addrefs the Prince of W ales, requellirtg him to 
take upon him the government of that kingdom during his 
majefly's indifpofition, under the flyle and title of Prince 
Regent of Ireland^ and to exercife and adminifter, according 
to the laws and conftitution of the realm, all the royal autho- 
rities, jurifdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown arid g6- 
vernment thereto belonging. The marquis of Buckinghairii, 
being then lord lieutenant, having declined prefenting the 
addrefs, as contrary to his oath and the laws, the two boufes 
refolved on appointing delegates from each : the lords ap- 
pointed the duke of Leinfter, and the earl of Chaflemont ; 
^nd tjie commons, four of their members. The delegates 
proceeded to London, and prefented the addrefs to his Royial 
Highnefs, by whom they were moft gracioufly received ; but 
his majefty having, to the infinite joy of all his fubje£ls, re- 
covered 
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eowtcd frdm hi« fel^re ihdifpofition, the prince TettjrrteJ 
them Mst fraught with warmeft fentiments of re- 

gard for Ac kingdom^ and of gratitude to parliament, for Ac 
generous manner in which they propofed inveflring him with 
ntc regency^ but, that the happy recovery of his royal father 
liad now rendered his acceptance of it unnecellary. 

No literary monuments have been difeovered in Ireland 
eatlier Aan the introdud^ion of ChriHianity into it. About 
the middle of Ac feventh centur)^ many nobles, and other 
orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from their own country 
into Ireland, either for inftrudlion, or for an opportunity of 
Bving in monafteries of ftridler clifeipline; and it is recorded 
that Ac IriA maintained them, tau^t them, and furniAed 
Aem with books, without fee or reward “ a moft ho- 
• nourable teftimony, not only to the learning, but likewife 
to the hofpitality and bounty of that nation f/* In modern 
times Ae IriA have greatly diftinguiAed thenifelves in the 
republic of letters. ArchbiAop Ulher does honour to lite- 
jrature itfdf. Dean Swift, who was a native of Ireland, has 
Mfhaps never been equalled in the walks of wit, humour, and 
fetire. The fprightlinefs of Farquhar’s wit is well known to 
jdl lovers of the drama. And among Ae men of diftinguiAed 
genius whom Ireland has lately produced, may alfo be parti- 
cularly mentioned fir Richard Steele, biAop Berkeley, Par- 
Bcl, Sterne, and GoldfoiiA. 


CHAP. XIII. 

€ierwus Particulars refpeSflng Ireland^ and the Languagg^^ 
RiUgim^ Manner Sy and Quoins of the Ancient Irijh. 

William Tempde is of opinion, that the name of Ire- 
1^/ land Js derived from the river lerne in Aat ifland, 
the Saxons ftyled it Irenland, and by abbreviation 
Irtdand^ But why Aould it not acquire Ae name of Iron- 
fapd, and fo from, thence Ireland, from the great number of 
SX^nes of that kind of 6rc with which it abounded f 

thofe who pretend to account for the name 
Acre are fcarcely two who agree togeAer. Some 
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fjy that the fons of MiUfius^ who invaded the ifland^ gave -it 
this name, either from the river 1 her us in Spain from ’^ence 
they came, or from Heher one of their brethren* Other hif* 
torians luppof^ that foreigners finding this ifland an odd end 
of the world, moift and foggy, took it at firft for a cold 
country, and therefore named it Hihe^rma^ in order to exprefs 
the winter-land. But as a very fhor") experience would dif- 
. prove this fuppofition, fo the name thus given to it would 
fcarcely have been continued, even by thofi v^dio might firft 
impofe it. A late writer is of opinion, that as Iberia fig- 
nified in the ancient Celtic, any country or place that wasi 
fituated over or on the other fide of a fea or river, fo thefe 
might naturally be called Iberians, on account of their 
fituation with rcfpecl to Gaul or Germany, by thofe who 
lived there and trafficked with them"^/* The cormptioi|v 
afterwards to Hibernians, he adds, to diftinguifti them fi'ont 
Sp aniards, is not material. 

According to the report of all hiftory and tradition, no- 
thing venomous is brought forth or can be nourifhed and 
live in Ireland : but whether this be owing to the air or ther 
toil, natural! fts do not agree. The old hiftorians indeed en^ 
terrain their readers with many ftrange accounts of experi- 
ments that have been made of the fovereign virtue of thi!^ 
ifland in deftroying venomous creatures ; and they carry it 
fo far as to fay, not only that the fmell of the land will Kill 
them,' but that water, in which the ferapings of books from 
Ireland had been deeped, had cured the flings of adders* 
Our venerable Bede himfelf relates this very gravely : but 
many of the ancient Irifh attribute this virtue, not to the 
climate nor the foil, but to the prayers of Sf. Patrick who 
converted the ifland. Nay Keatirrr goes further than this, 
and tells us, that it is in confequence of a prophecy wliich 
Mofes made to a Scythian prince, that wherever his poftc- 
rity fhould inhabit, the country fhould not be infefted with 
poifonous creatures. But however fabulous this may be, 
one cannot help being aftonifhed, that fo pleafant, healthy, 
and temperate a climate as Ireland, fhould have remained lo 
many ages as it did, in the depth of barbarifm and ignorance* 
uncultivated and unimproved. 

There was fo much wood in Ireland, in the earlieft ages* 
that one of the names which it had from foreigners was thSs 
^ Ifland of Woods given to it, fay the old hiftorians, hf 
one whom Nznu the fon of Bel fent to difeover it. WheAer 
there be any truth in the old Irifh faying or not, thett Ire^ 
iand %vas thrice under the plow-Jhare^ thrice it was 
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^ and thrice it was bare^^-^\t Is evident^ by all the writing^ 
and monuments of ancient time, that, as long as the land 
was in pofleilion of the native Irilh, it was full of woods on 
every fide. Thus in digging out the earth for a new canal 
from Loughneagh to Dublin for an inland navigation, a fo- 
reft, as it may be called, was difeovered under ground ; a 
vaft number of fallen tepees of afti, oak, alder, &c. lying near 
a mile in length under a covering of earth, in fome places 
fix, in others eight feet deep, many of which were of a large 
fiae, tumbled down one over another, fome lying in ftraight 
lines, and others in a tranfverfe or oblique pofition. Many 
difeoveries of this kind have been made all over the ifland. 

Of the mines which are now in Ireland, there were none 
diat we know of that were difeovered by the ancient Infh, 
nor by the Englifh, till the latter end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Since that period many mines of ifon, and fome 
of lead and filver mixed, have been found in divers parts of 
the ifland. This hath given rife to an opinion of many ikil- 
ful people that the mountains of Ireland are full of metals ; 
and that if the fame care and diligence had been ufed by the 
inhabitants of that country in former ages, as fmcc the period 
abovementloned, many more might have been difeovered ; 
not of the fame kind only with thofe which are now worked, 
but of others alfo, and perhaps even of gold itfelfC 

The iron mines are of three forts, the bog, the rock, and 
the mountain mine ; which laft is again diftinguifhed, into 
white, pin, and fliell mine. Befides thefe there are three 
mines of lead and filver mixed ; fo rich, that from one in the 
county of Antrim, every thirty pounds of lead yielded a 
pound of pure filver. The veins of another mine in the 
county of Tipperary, which gives the name o! Silver-mines 
to a market town there, commonly rife within three or four 
fpit deep from the furface, the land being mountainous and 
barren. Tl'hey yield two different forts of ore ; the one, which 
is moft ufual, is of areddifti colour, hard and gliflerlng; and 
the other, like marl, bluifh and fofter than the firft, though 
judged much the beft, and produdfive of the greatefl quantity 
of filver. The ore has yielded generally about three pounds 
of filvc;r oht of a tun, befides a great deal of lead, and fome 
quickfilver, which made it very valuable. Lord Strafford, 
during the time of his adminiftration, fent an ingot of filver 
to king Charle ;5 1. of three hundred ounces from the royal 
mines of Ireland : and in about four years after, he tells the 
fecretary of ftate in one of' his letters, that the lead mines 
in .Munfter were fo rich, that every fodder of lead/' which 
Tmay be meant of a load, had in it to the value of thirty 
poun^ of fifie filver. 


The 





Language of the IriJ}), 

The language of the Irifh is fandamentally the fame with 
the Britifh and Welch, and a dialed of the Celtic, which is 
made ufe of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppofite to the Irifh 
coafts. It is, however, in a great meafure defaced by pro- 
vincial alterations, but not fo altered as to render the Irifh, 
Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to each ot icr. 

As the Britons and Hibernians had the fame origin, fo jn 
their religion it is probable they were not very differen?. 
But as the Druids, v/ho had alinoft the foie management of 
all public affairs in thefe iflands, never committed any of 
their polity to writing, at Icall in Kegible characters, there is 
very little handed down concerning the religion of chefe an- 
cient people. This much however feems to be pretty clear, 
that it had a near refeinblancc, if it was not the very fame, 
with the principles and the worfliip of the Grauls their pro- 
genitors, deduced from thofc of the old Celtx. What this 
original Celtic religion was, we learn not only from the 
Irifh hiftory, but from the concurrent teftimony of foreign 
authors. It was the fame with that of the old patri- 
archs, They worfhipped one Supreme Being, not in tem- 
ples but in groves ; which being open at the top and Tides, 
were, in their opinion, more acceptable to the divine and uii- 
confined Being whom they adored. 71iey believed a future 
ftate of rewards and punimments fuitable to their behaviour 
here: they offered vidlims to the Deity, and celebrated fome 
feftivals in honour of him and in moft things obferved a 
great fimplicity in their religious rites. This is a fhort and 
concife fyftem, which it is probable the old Celtae brought 
with them from Gaail into Britain, and which came thence 
with the firft inhabitants into Ireland; till the fair face of re- 
ligion became clouded and obfeured, as well as in other na- 
tions, by idolatry and impious rites. There are many re- 
mains of ancient altars ftill to be feen in feveral parts of the 
ifland ; which from the rude unhewn ftoncs they are built 
with, and the manner in which, they are placed, afford an al- 
moft certain conjedfure that they were intended for facrifice; 
agreeable to the antediluvian practices founded upon Abel’s 
offering the firfllings of his flock. TJiere is a palTage in the 
book of Exodus which countenmees this conjecture. If 
thou wilt make me an altar of ft one, thou lhalt not build 
it of hewn ftone ; for, if thou lift thy tool upon it, thou 
^ haft polluted it.” 

If we inquire into the manners of the ancient IriCh from 
Englifh writers, we find their reprefentations odious and dif- 
gufting : if from writer^ of their own race, they frequently 
break out into the moft animated encomiums of their great 
anceftors. The one can fcarcely allow them any virtue : 
VoL, II. -Q, the 
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the other, in their enthufiaftic ardour, can fcarcely difcover 
the lead impcrfeftion in their laws, government, or manners. 
The hi dorian of England fometimes regards them as the moft 
dctedablc and contemptible of the human race. I'he anti- 
quary of Ireland raifes them to an ill uftr ions eminence, above 
all other European peoj)lc. Yet, when we examine their 
records, without regaj-d to legendary tales or poetic fictions, 
we find them, even in their moft brilliant periods, advanced 
only to an iinperfedb civilization, a tafte which exhibits the 
moft ftriking inftances both of the virtues and the vices of 
humanity. As each province was governed by a prince, fo 
one monarch was chofen to prcfide over the whole collcdlion 
of dynafties. The dignity of this monarcli was fupported by 
tributes paid by inferior princes, at leaft from the time that 
Meath ceafed to be his peculiar appendage. They were 
paid in every kind of cattle, mantles, clothes, and utcnfils ; 
not as tributes of bondage, fay the old records, but as bene- 
volence granted in return for the benefits of his laws and the 
benedictions of his Hcrgy. Yet the number and quality of 
the tributes to be paid by every inferior dynafty were accu- 
rately afeertained. The monarch on his part was bound to 
purenafe the fervice and attachment of his inferiors, by large 
donations of kine, fheep, horfes, fwlne, arms, mantles, drink- 
ing-cups, of which every chieftain claimed his particular por- 
tion, and in return was bound to entertain the monarch, in 
his progrefs for a ftated time, and to attend him for feme 
certain days or months, and no longer, in his military expe- 
ditions. 

Such is the account collecSled from an old Irifh record 
called the Book of Tributes.^’ The obligations of the 
monarch and his fubjefts were mutual i each had their rights 
defined ; and each lived in perpetual jealoufy of the en- 
croachments of the other. The facStious eafily devifed pre- 
tences for withholding tribute from the monarch \ the mo- 
narch, in this cafe, could feek redrefs only by making war 
upon his fubjecSIs. If the prefents demanded by every in- 
ferior prince were denied, delayed, or not exadlly proportion- 
ed to his claims, he refulbd his fervices. The monarch was 
left to the rtfources 5f his hereditary province;, and in the 
TOoft dangerous emergencies was frequently without any 
army. Hence fudden revolutions, and tragical cataftrophes^ 
the effects of pride, ambition, and refentment. Even when 
the military fervice was performed, chieftains muft have of- 
tentimes marched to the field, with a fecret Indifference or 

•* The chridian clergy were particularly careful to inculcate this- vir- 
tue of hofpitahty. 

diftafte 
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diftafte to the caufe in which they were engaged j and thefe 
they eafily contrived to propagate among their followers* 
i Jcnce^ in the hour of danger, they freqt^ently fled on. the 
fir ft attack. Men, who at other times difplay fuch intrepi- 
dity, could fcarccly yield with fo much eafs and apparent in- 
difference, if they had not thought their interell and their 
honour totally unconcerned in the quafVel ; if they had not 
been difcontentcd with their leader ; and their leader too 
weak to reftrain or punifh them. 

The military genius of the ancient Irifti, from the nature 
of their government and domeftic warfare, it is natural to 
imagine, mu ft hold one of the higheft ranks in the ftate* 
Their princes were inured to fatigue and martial difeipline, 
from ‘their infincy, as much as any of their fubje£ts, and 
made military ftratagems a great part of their ftudy. The 
kings gave the order of knighthood to their fons at feven 
years of age, with the following ceremony: At the time of 
the creation, the boys were armed with light and llender 
fpears in proportion to their ftrength, ran feveral courfes 
againft a fhield that was fet up and faftened in the midft of a 
plain for that purpofe ; and he that broke moft fpears had 
the principal honour of the day. The Irifh, like their pro- 
genitors, never made ufe of fortified towns for their defence* 
thinking them a check upon heroic bravery, and a fort of coat 
of mail for cowards. They placed their defence as well as 
confidence in martial fury, and they dreaded flavery more 
than death itfelf. They began their onfets with the utmoft 
enthufiafm, and yet they rallied with coolncfs and dexterity. 
Their kings were fo jealous of their glory, and this glory 
was fo much envied, that, from the beginning to the end of 
the hiftory, there is fcarcc an inftance to be found of any 
monarch’s furviving the lofs of his crown ; v/hich he always 
wore in the day of battle. 'Fhcir horfemen, who rode at firfi: 
without faddlcs and afterwards without ftirrups, were armed 
with arrows and javelins, and fome v/ith coats of armour. 
They had fervants on foot who had only darts, and who took 
care of their hoifcs. Their rpilitary chariots were in great 
ufe, before the cavalry were introduced, to break the enemy’s 
ranks and to throw them into confufion ; at which they were 
fo expert, that many great feats are recorded of their ancient 
martial charioteers. In the middle age they had two forts of 
infmtry, fome called Galloglaftes, armed with an helmet, a coa,t 
of mail, .and a long fword ; and in the right hand they carried 
a pole-ax with which they often did terrible execution. The 
light armed foot were furnifhed with darts and daggers or 
two-edged javelins, rn the ufe of which they were very ex- 
pert. Military muCc was much ftudied and delighted in by 

^0^2 this 
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this warlike people, as it fired them with courage, enthufiafm, 
uni contempt oi' danger ; and by the help of this alone they 
founded the charge^ rallied, or retreated. 

. The power and government of a provincial king were ex- 
actly fimilar. to thofe of the monarch. His fuccefibr or 
Tanift was elected in his life-time j he received tributes front 
inferior chieftains, ptcid for their fertdees, was entertained in. 
ids vifications, and attended by them in his wars. Inferior 
toparchs governed their refpedlivc dilfridfs in the fame manner : 
and to thefe again a number of lords were fubordinatc, who 
dwelt in their raths, as they were called, or enclofures of a 
dwclling-houfe and offices; parcelled out lands to their in- 
feriors, who again poffeiFed their fmaller raths, and commanded 
^ fmaller number of independents. In thefe petty focieties wc 
may Anew the manners of the Irifh more cliftindfly. No man 
was bound to continue in them longer than he found it nc- 
cefFary for his intereft. On his adiniffion, he took the name 
of the Chieftain or Flath as he was callctl; on his death, or de- 
parture, a new partition was made of all the lands belonging 
to the particular diifridt, by virtue of the law of Ciavel- 
kind,” as the Englifh called it. Through the whole coun- 
try the tenure of lands determined with the life of the pof- 
fefFor ; and as the crimes or misfortunes of men frequently 
forced them from one tribe to another, property was eter- 
nally fluctuating, and- new partitions of lands made almoft 
daily. Hence, the cultivation of grounds was only in pro- 
portion to the immediate demands of nature, and the tributes 
to be paid to fuperiors. And whatever magnificient ftruc- 
tures might have been eredted for occafions of ftate, or for 
religious wcrihip, it is certain that both princes and people- 
dwelt in hoidcs nightly compofedof hurdles. 

Among a rude people, hofpiiality was a principal virtue* 
It was eu)oincd bylaw: and as neither lords nor tenants 
•were bound to each other, as the whole tribe might migrate 
to fome m(>re favourable ddlrict, the Brehon inifitutes cx- 
prefsly enjoin that no rath fhali break up fuddenly, left the 
traveller mould be difappointed of his expedfed reception. But 
neither the duties to be received by the lord, nor the enter- 
tainment he w'as to exptdl fiom his inferiors, were deter- 
mined by his arbitrary wiii and pleafure. They were pro- 
portioned to the benefits received from hiq;?, and afeertained 
by the laws: fo that the lord could exadf his cofhering, his 
cuddies, his bonnaught, names denoting particular modes of 
prdvifion for the temporary fupport of himfelf and his attend- 
ants ; and which in latter times were found fo grievous, and 
fe fevercly condemned, under the denominations of coyne 
aiiJ livery.” Even the ioweft of the people claimed recep- 
tion 
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tion and refrefliment, by an almoft perfect right: and fo in- 
efFeAual is flux of many centuries to efface the ancient 
manners of a people, that at this day the wandering be gg ar 
enters the houfe of a farmer or gentleman,- with as much eafe 
and freedom as an inmate. The benevolent fpirit of Chri- 
iiianity ferved to enforce and countenance fuoh mannera- 
The moft holy men of heaven,” fay Jhe Irifli laws, ‘‘ were 
remarkable for hofpitality; and the gofpel commands us to 
receive the fojourner, to entertain him, and to relieve liis 
wants.” 

Thefe laws not only provide againft murder, rapes, adul- 
tery, theft, robbery; but fuch crimes as are not generally 
cognizable by human tribunals; fuch as flander, tale-bearing, 
or clirrefpecff to fnperiors. But at this day it will not be re- 
garded as a diftinguifliing mark of barbarity that the moft 
outrageous offences were punifliable only by an eric or fine. 
That for murder was to be paid by the perpetrator or his fa- 
mily, to the fon, or relations of the deceafed, and in propor- 
tion to their degrees of confanguinity ; that for adultery, to 
the hufband of the offender, by her father or neareft relations ; 
or, if a bond- woman, by the tribe which entertained her, or, by 
the church which fhe ferved. The inceftuous perfon not only 
paid his eric, but was inftantly expelled from his tribe. Nor 
could any man be admitted into a new tribe, until he had paid 
eric for all the offences committed in his former refidence. 
The fine paid to a fon for the murder of his father was rated 
at feven cumpals^ as they were called, or twenty-one kine. 
Hence we may form a judgment of the lenity of their penal 
laws in other inftanccs. The property and fecurity of woods, 
the regulation of water- courfes, but above all the property of 
bees, on which depended the principal beverage of the peo- 
ple, were guarded by a number of minute inftitutions, which 
Ijreathe a fpirit of equity and humanity. 

Of all the cuftoms of the Irifli, that of fojlerage^ as it is 
called, hath been a particular fubjetff of fpeculation. Their 
writers generally agree, that children were mutually given, 
from different families, to be nurfed and bred up in others ; 
and that inferiors, inftead of expedfing any reward for their 
care, purchafed the honour of foftering the children of the 
rich. Hence, we are told, a ftrifter coniicdfioii and confede- 
racy were formed between different families and different, 
tribes. There is no doubt, but that children bred from their 
infancy together, in the fame family, under the fame parental 
care, in the fame fports and occupations, with minds untaint- 
ed by pride, and inattentive^o wordly diftindlions, confidered 
each other as real brethren, and contra£led warm affedfions, 
which time could riot extinguifli: that they regarded their 

* 0.3 fullerers 
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fofterers with a filial reverence; and were oftentimes, through 
life, attended by the children of thefe fofterers with a zealous 
and ftcady attachment. But I cannot allow that fofterage 
was purpofely devifed by politicians to produce thefe efFe<5ts, 
that there was a mutual exchange of children, or any mutual 
tdliances intended or concerted by fuch an exchange. The 
Brehon laws feem to intimate, that foftering was the occu- 
pation of thofe whofe inferior condition rendered them inca- 
pable of doing other fervices to the public. ‘‘No man,” fay 
they, fhall in any cafe be entitled to eric but he who pays 
tribute or fojiers : and, in their injundlions on all orders of 
‘‘ women, tneir expreftion is from the queen to t\icfoJierefsJ* 
So far are the fragitients of thefe laws from favouring the jio- 
tipn that the honour of breeding children was ever purchafed, 
that they are exaif in afeertaining the wages that fliall be paid 
to fofterers in proportion to the time that children continue 
under their care, and the inftru61:ions they have received : 
nor do they omit the prices which the feveral mafters may 
demand from the appointments of a fofterer. And here they 
difeoverthe fecrct of a complete Irifh education ; at leaft for 
thofe of the middle ranks of life. Tf'he youth in his ftate of 
fofteragCjWas not employed in a tedious and painful pratftice of 
various forms and meafu res of poetry, as wearefometiniestold : 
the fyftem of his education was more ufeful, and indeed more 
honourable. He was' inftru6fed in the management of cattle, 
in hufbandry and tillage ; in navigation, which the laws diU 
tinguifti into the higher and lower, but without explaining 
the difference; and laftly, in the knowledge of letters, or 
^reading, as the loweft part of education. 

In a word, it appears from all their legal inftitutions yet 
difeovered, that the Irifli, in their ftate of greateft compofure, 
were indeed by no means barbarous, but far from that per- 
feft civility which their enthufiaftic admirers fometimes de- 
feribe as their peculiar characferiftic. They cultivated thofe 
arts of peace w^hich fubfift among a people ftrangers to ex- 
tenfive commerce, or the refinements of an opulent and luxu-*- 
rious age. Rights were accurately defined in their focieties, 
and. the people might have been impreffed with an habitual 
love of juftice; but their fenfe of injuries was, in proportion, 
lively arid their pafiions irritable. Redrefs, in many cafes, 
was only to be obtained by force; and to force they perpe- 
tually recurred, 7'heir boafted triennial affemblies do not 
appear to have ever ferVed the purpofe of a ftrieft and peace- 
able connection between the different inhabitants of a coyn- 
try^ which for many ages had full leifure for improvement. 
Tl'he influence of their monarchs was weak ; their poyvpr 
liegle<^ed^ cpntrouled, and rcfifted. The provinces, and even 

the 
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the inferior fopts into which the ifland was parcelled, lived 
in a kind of federal union with each other ; which the pride, 
the injuftice, the ambition, thc^avaricc, the revenge of differ- 
ent chieftains were ever ready to interrupt. I'heir hiftori^s 
record the efFe(9:s of thefe dangerous paflions ; the virtues of 
private life are not generally the fubjedf of hiftory. 

Both the males and the females of fhe ancient Irifh, were 
generally tall, well made, and of aftrongandhardyconftitution ; 
very patient of cold and hunger, revengeful, proud and flothful. 
Their drefs, which was as limple as their manners, was the 
produce and manufadlure of their own country. The men 
wore a mantle and trowfers ; the women a mantle and peti- 
coat. Both had brogues upon their feet, thicker than pumps, 
and fewed with leather. The men had a cappeen and the 
women a kircher upon their heads, throwing their mantles 
over them when they went out, to keep off the fun or rain. 
At this perihd, linen-cloth was fo extenlive a manufadlure in 
Ireland, that the native Irifh gentry ufed to wear thirty 
or forty ells in a fhirt, all gathered and wrinkled, and 
coloured with faffron, becaufe they never put them off till 
they were worn out*^.” The drefs of the great was much 
the fame as that of the lower rank, allowing for the finenefs 
of the texture, and the number of the colours. Indeed it was 
the number of them in any garment which properly diffin- 
guifhed the rank of the wearer; and thofe entitled to fix 
were next in honour to the fupreme monarch. This law 
did more, it is faid, towards gaining efteem and refpefl: than 
all the golden trappings of the Eaft, and yet coft nothing. 
Befides it produced a noble emulation among men of letters; 
who, on proving themfelves thoroughly (killed in the learning 
and philofophy of the country, received the vefture allotted 
for the provincial fovereigns, and confequently were next to 
them in honour. The education of their youth was begun in 
their early infancy, by taking them from habits of idlenefs and 
training them up to laborious exercifes of body, at the fame 
time that their minds were not left uncultivated. 7'he plea- 
fures of the chafe fuperfeded at ftated times all other diver- 
fions, and no people in the world purfued them with greater 
eagernefs. In this exercife they underwent LnexpreiTible 
fatigues; which contributed greatly to their mufcular Itrength, 
and gave them agility and firmnefs againft the feverity of the 
weather. In fhort the chafe was fuch a fchool for teaching 
them vigilance, a (kill in archery, patience under labour, and 
long abftinence from food, that few foreign enemies could 
(land before them. 

TvTt'rifon. 

It 
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Itis probable that the firftandmoft ancient manner of burying 
their dead was that of. burning ; as we may learn from an old 
canon after their con verfion to Chriftianity, in which itfaid, that 
kings only were buried in churches, and that all other men 
wereeither buried in the fire, or underan heapof flones; that 
no ftranger fhall have liberty of cutting the church, that is, 
making a grave in it, without the leave of .the prince; and 
whofoevei fhalJ attempt to do fo, fhall give fatisfadlion ac- 
cording to the dignity of the place.” Befides the cifftom 
of burning, we may conclude from this canon, as well as 
from other circumftances of their antiquities, another cuftom 
in burying their dead, which was under an heap of flones. 
There are many remains of this cuflom in fevcral parts of 
the ifland ; and we knov/ it was an ancient pratflice In many 
other countries, for men that had been eminent either for vir- 
tues, or notorious for villanics. An inflance of the latter 
kind we find as early as amongft the children of Ifrael, when 
they buried Achan ; of whom it is faid, that they raifed over 
him a great heap of flones unto this day.” Many bones 
and arms have been difeovered under thefe heaps in feveral 
parts of- Ireland j and it is not improbable, that the cuflom 
may have been derived from the Jews, who were commanded 
to put to death their vilefl malefadlors, by ftoning, or heap- 
ing flones upon them. But however it had its origin, the 
cuflom is to this day flill retained among the common na- 
tive Irifh. For as they carry a corpfe to the grave, they fet 
it down in a convenient place, and all the people who accom- 
pany it bring flones and raife an heap over it after it is inter- 
red. It was ufual for the women (and is fo flilJ) to howl 
and clap their hands at the funeral of their friends ; and feme- 
times they were hired for this purpofe, when they thought 
there was not a fufficient number. The Scythians from 
whom they fprung, and even the Romans and Germans had 
the fame cuflom ; and the expreffion of a celebrated Roman 
hiflorian on this fubjedl is, that in women it is commend- 
able to lament, in men to remember 

Thefe are the outlines of the manners of the ancient Irifh ; 
let us now turn to thofe of the prefen t. According to the 
author of the Political Anatomy of Ireland f, “ they may be 
deduced from their original conflitution of body, from the 
* air, from their ordinary food, from their flate and condi- 
tion, from* the influence of their teachers, and laftly from 
their ancient cuftoms which affedl as well their con- 
fciences as their nature.” In their flature, fhape, and 
complexion, they have not degenerated from their anceflors, 

i* Sir William Petty. 
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and are not inferior to any other people. In their courage 
and intrepidity alfo, it is well known that they do not difgracc 
their origin. Above three parts in four of the mere Irifli 
live in little hutS or cabins, without chimnies, doors, or win- 
dows. Their principal diet is potatoes, and fweet milk, a$ 
well as four, which in fummer is alfo their drink. In winter 
they drink water, and whifky, wh^n they can get it. But 
tobacco and fnufF fecm to be the great pleafure of their lives; 
infomuch that the chief part of their expence is to procure 
them. Notwithftanding'the great plenty of flefh, they fcldom 
cat any, unlefs itjj^e of the liiialler animals; and they are yet 
fo far from being civilized, efpecially in villages diftant from 
cities, and where the Englifh manners have not prevailed, 
that their habitations, furniture, and apparel are as fordid 
as thofe of the favages in America. 

Whether the lazinefs which is attributed to them be <Je 
rived from their anceftors, or from their original conftitutioo: 
it is hard to fay: but it is certain that there is ftill among 
the native Irilh, a very ftrong and remarkable antipathy tc 
all labour ; and that moft of them poffefs a cynical content 
in dirt and beggary, to a degree beyond any other people k 
Chriftendom. The cabin of an Irifli pealant is the cave 0 
poverty: within you fee a pot and a little ftraw, and withou 
a heap of children almoft naked tumbling on the dunghill 
Their fields and gardens are a lively counterpart of Solomon' 
defeription of the field of the flothful, and of the vineyarc 
of the man void of underftanding. In every road the ragge 
enfigns of poverty are difplayed: the traveller often meet 
caravans of thefe miferable wretches, whole families in 
drove, without clothes to cover, or bread to feed them ; botl 
which might be procured with moderate hibour. But th 
work of one man in the field will fuftain a family of fort 
with potatoes; and they build a hut or cabin in three dayf 
The milk of one cow will afford food^ and drink enough fc 
three men in the fummer ; and they can get cockles, oyften 
mufcles, and crabs, almoft every where near the fca in gre^ 
abundance. What occafion have they therefore, to IsiDoi 
hard, who can content themfelves with this wretchednefs 
Befides they have been taught, and they teach it one anothe 
that this way of living is more like the patriarchs, their ar 
ceftors of old, and their faints of later times, by whofe praye 
and merits they are to be relieved, and whofe examples thf 
are therefore to follow. But if fuch are the manners of tl 
lowefi: fort, yet the Irifh gentry, who approve themfelves 
be the defeendants of a free and learned nation, in their die 
houfes, and apparel, refemble theEnglifli.^ Their behavio 
is polite, their table elegant, and their hofpitality more extc: 
five and general than that of their neighbours. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

WALES. 

Jtncient htflory of this country. — Divi/ion of it hy Roderic--^ 
A colony of Flemings fettle in it. — LewelJyn fubmits to Ed- 
ward L — Fhe IVelJh revolt y and are again fuhdued . — 
Majfacre of the Jt^elch Bards. — Mountainous and roman- 
tic ftuatlon of tVales. — Antiquities. — Liter atu)'^, 

T he ancient hiftoryof Wales is uncUrtain, on account 
of the number of petty princes who governed it. 
That they were fovereign and independent, appears from the 
Englifh hifi:cry. It was formerly inhabited by the three 
different tribes of Britons, the Slluresy the DirneteCy and the 
Ordovices. I’hefe people made fuch violent oppofition to the 
Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been entirely 
fubdu^ed^ though part of their country, as appears from the 
ruins of caftles, was bridled by garrifons. Though the 
Saxons conquered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, 
yet they never penetrated farther; and the Welch remained 
an independent people, governed by their own princes and 
their own laws. Roderic, king of Wales, divided 
A. D. 870. his dominions among his three fons; and the 
names of thefe divifions vvereDemetia, or South 
Wales; Porefia, or Powis-land; and Venedolia, or North 
Wales. This divifion gave a mortal blow to the indepen- 
dency of Wales. About the year 1 r 12, Henry I. of Eng- 
land planted a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of W ales, 
to ferve as a barrier to England; none of the Welfh princes 
being powerful enough to oppofe them- They made, 
however, many brave attempts to maintain their liberties 
Jigainft the Norman kings of England. The crown of 
England was firft fup plied with a handle for the future con- 
qiicft of Wales; their old and infirm prince 
A. D. 1237. Llewellyn, in order to be fafe from the perfe- 
cutions of his undutiful fon Griffin, having put 
hinifelf under fubjedlion and homage to king Henry III. 

But no capitulation could fatisfy the ambition of Ed^ 
ward I. who refolved to annex Wales to the crown of 
England ; and Llewellyn, prince of Wales, difdaining the 
fubjedfion to which old Llewellyn had fubmitted, Edward 
raifed an army at great- expcnce. I'he Welch prince had no 
xcfourcc againfi: the fuperior force of Edward but the inac- 
ceffible fituation of his mountains, which had hitherto pro- 
tected his forefathers againft all the attempts of the Saxon 
'and Norman co.inuerors. He accordingly retired with tfie 

‘ bravefl: 
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braveft of his fubjefts among the hills of Snowdon. But 
Edward, nolefs vigorous than cautious, pierced into the heart 
of the country, and approached the Welch army in its laft re- 
treat. Having carefully feciired every pafs behind him, hes 
avoided putting to trial the valour of a natkni proud of its an- 
cient independency. He trufted to the more flow but fure 
efFe<51:s of famine for fuccefs; and •Llewellyn was at length 
obliged to fubmit, and received the terms impofed upon him 
by the Enrxlifh monarch 

Thefc terms, though fufHciently fevere, were but ill ob- 
fervad by the vi61:ors. d'he Englifli opprefTcd and infulted 
the inhabitants of the diflriiSls which were yielded to them. 
'^I'he indip nation of the Welch was roiifed : they hew to 
arms ; and Edward again entered Wales with an army, not 
dirpleafed with the occa.iion of making his conqueft final. 
Xhis army he commiitcd to the command of Roger Morti- 
mer, while he himfclf waited the event in the caftle of Rudh- 
Jan, and Llewellyn, having ventured to leave his faftnefles, 
was defeated by Adortimc;! and flain, together 
with two thoufand of his followers. All the A. D. 1283. 
Welch nobility fubmitted to Edward, and the 
laws of England were eftablifhed in that principality f. 

In order to preferve his conqueR, Edward had recourfi 
to a barbarous polic)-. He ordered David, brother to 
Llewellyn, and his fuccefibr in the principality of Whales, to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, tor taking arms 
in defence of his native country, which he had once unhappi- 
ly deferred, and for maintaining by force his 
own hereditary authority. He alfo ordered all A. D, 12S4- 
the Welch bards to be collected together and 
put to death; from a belief, and no abf’rd one, that hs 
fhould more eafily fubdue the independent fpirit of the peo- 
ple, when their minds ceafed to be roufed by the ideas of 
military valour and ancient glory, prefer ved iu the traditioiial 
poems of thefe minftrels, and recited or lung by them on ail 
public occafions and days of feftivity J. 

Perceiving that his cruelty was not fufHcient to complete 
his conqueft, Edward fent his queen to be delivered in Caer- 
narvon caftle, that the Welch, having a prince born among 
themfelves, might the more readily recognife his authority. 
I'his prince was the unhappy Edward 11. and from him the 
title of Prince of Wales ever fince defeended to the eldeft fons 
of the Englifli kings. The hiftory of Wales and England 
became thenceforth the fame. It is proper, liowever, to ob- 

T. WyLc".. • t Sir J. Wvnne. 1 W^arrington's Hiflury of 
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fcrve, that the kings of England have always found it their 
intereft to foothe the Welch with particular marks of their 
regard. Their eldeft fons not only held the titular dignity, 
but acStually kept a court at Ludlow ; and a regular council, 
with a prefident, was named by the crown, for the adminiL 
tration of all the affairs of the principality. This was 
thought fo neceflary a p^ce of policy, that when Henry 
VIll. had no fon, his daughter Mary was created princefs of 
Wales. 

The mountains in Wales are very numerous. Snowdon^ 
in Caernarvonfnrey and PUnlhmnon^ whicli lies partly^ in 
Montgomery and partly in Cardiganjhire^ are the molt fii- 
mous ; and theij* mountainous fituation greatly affifted the 
natives in making fo noble and long a ftruggle againff the 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman powers. During our 
abode amid thofe fuperb mountains,*^ fays an elegant 
writer, neither fun nor ftars appeared to our fight for feve- 
ral days ; and, wrapt up in an impenetrable mift, we were 
‘‘ perpetually enveloped with a twilight obfeurity. Our fitu- 
ation was like a fccne of enchantment, impreffing a fuper- 
ftitious extafy on our fenfes, while we contemplated the 
fublime operations of nature around us. 33 ut on our emerg- 
ing from thefe romantic vifions, the firfl viev/ of the 
cheerful rays of the long abfent fun, gave an in?xpreffible 
refr^fhment to our fpirits : it faluted our immediate ap- 
proach to the vale of Caernarvon. We changed the cli- 
mate in an inftaiit : wc breathed a freer air. Here I fenfi- 
bly felt the force of an exprehion in the whimfical life of 
Benvenuto Cellini, which diredlly occurred to my memory. 
He had been long imprifoned, in a dark fubterraneous 
dungeon, in the caftle of St. Angelo at Rome. He bore 
with fortitude his miferable deftiny, and would have been 
even eafy witli it, if a fingle beam of light had been per- 
mitted to enter his melancholy den : in vain he prayed for 
a momentary view of the fun ; his cruel guard denied him 
that common privilege. At length a dream reprefents the 
glorious luminary to nis fight, when, in a tranfport, he ex- 
claims — O brilliant orb ! whom I have fo long ardently 
languifhed to behold ! Henceforth let me gaze on thy 
brightnefs for ever, though biindnefs be the confe- 
quence I**^*’’ 

Wales contains no cities or towns that are remarkable 
cither for populoufnefs or magnificence. Beaumaris is the 
chief town of Anglefcy, and has a good harbour. Brecknock 
trades in cloathing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and 
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lies in the neighbourhood of fead and filv^er mines. Caer- 
marthen has a large bridge, and is governed by a mayor, 
two fherifFs, and aldermen, who wear fcarlet gow^is, and 
other enfigns of ftate. Pembroke is well, iirhabited by gen- 
tlemen and tradefineiij and part of the country is fo fer- 
tile and pleafant, that it is called Little The view 

of Pembroke and its caftle, from the river, is very grande 
The town is htiiated upon the ridge of a long and narrow 
rock, gradually afeending to the higheft point, on which 
ftands the caftle, at the edge of the precipice. If we may be 
allowed to compare frnall things with great, it refembles 
mCich the fituation of Edinburgh. 

"I here is a particularity in the drefs of the Pembrokefliir^ 
women, which, becaufe it differs from the reft of the Welch, 
fays the fame author, 1 fliall here deferibe. The women 
even in the midlf of fummer, generally wear a heavy cloth 
gown ; and inftead of a cap, a large handkerchief wrapt 
over their heads, and tied under their chins. On firft: fee- 
‘‘ ing this fantaftic hcad-drefs, 1 really imagined that there was 
an epidemical fwelling or tooth-ache in the country. It is 
poftible that this fafhion might originate from Flanders', as 
Pembrokefhire was formerly fettled by Flemings. In that 
low country, this head-drefs might have been thought a ne J 
ceflary prefervation againfl: the damps, and a national pre- 
judice may have continued it in Wales, for more than fix 
centuries. This cuftoni is certainly peculiar to Pembroke- 
{hire ; for in the other parts of Wales, the women, as 
well as the men, wear large beaver hats, with broad brims, 
flapping over their ftioulders.” 

Wales abounds in remains of antiquity. Several of its 
caftles are ftupendoufly large ; and in fome the remains of 
Roman architecture arc plainly difcernible. The architecture 
of others is doubtful ; and foine appear to be partly Britith, 
and partly Roman. In Brecknockfhire are fome rude fculp- 
tures, upon a ftone fix feet high, called the Maiden-Stone ; 
but the remains of the Druidical inftitutions, and places of 
worfhip, are chiefly difcernible in the ifle of Anglefey, the 
ancient Mona, mentioned by 'Facitus, who deferibes it as be- 
ing the chief feminary of the Druidical rites and religion. To 
give a defeription of the Roman altars, antiquities, and 
utenfils, which have been difeovered in Wales, would be 
endiefs ; but antiquaries, perhaps, may yet make great dif- 
coveries from them. 

7Ee large and well built to\vn of Holywell, is fo called 
from the famous fpring of St. Winifred. This fpring is fo 
ftrong, that it aCtually flows at leaft a tun of water in a 
minute, which has been experimentally proved. But the 
whole legend of the fivint is a mere modern invention ; for 
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Giraldus, who never neglecfted an opportunity of celebrating 
Welch miracles, is entirely filent on this head, though he 
lodged one night at Bafingwerk, within a mile of Holywell. 
The countefs of Richmond, mother of king Henry the 
Seventh, founded the elegant little cloyfter which covers the 
well ; and over it a chapel, which is now ufed as a public 
'icdiool. The well is ftiH in fome eftimation, particularly 
among the catholics, for the lalubrity of its fpring ; and not 
without reafon, if we may credit the numerous trophies of 
hand-barrows, and crutches, which adorn the roof ; and which 
have been left at different times by pious patients, whpfe 
feith contributed undoubtedly not *a little towards making 
them whole. 

The bifhop of St. David’s palace, which was founded in 
Ae reign of Kdward III. is now an immenfe ruin ; feveral of 
the apartments are uncommonly large, the walls of which are 
ftill entire. The whole parapet is Gothic, and open in 
arches like that at Swanfea, a circumftance peculiar to thefe 
two remains of antiquity. The nave of the cathedral was 
built in the reign of king John ; the circular arches of it are 
remarkably wide : but the other parts of the church have 
been the produdfion of different ages, as the variety of archi- 
te^ure plainly demonftrates. Bifhop Vaughan’s chapel was 
annexed to it in the time of Henry VI 11. and has a light ele- 
gant roof of ftone, quite perfedf. There are feveral ancient 
monuments, both within the church, and among the ruined 
chapels without. Edmund, carl of Richmond, father of 
Henry VII. lies under a raifed tomb, near the middle of the 
cEoir, and at a little diftance from it, is the monument of 
Owen Tudor. The graves are raifed within the cathedral, 
in the fame manner as in common church-yards. Some lit- 
^tle fee, prerhaps, is due to the church, for burying within the 
walls of the cathedral, which is readily paid by the Cambri- 
ans, for the honour of laying their bones under the Cinie roof 
with Owen Thidor. 

There is foTnething fimple and plealing in the idea of 
ftrewing flowers afid ever-greens over the grave of a depart- 
ed friend, which is the cuftom in many parts of Wales. 

. “ With faireft flow’rs, whilll fttmmer lads, 

ril fweeten thy fad e;rave. Thou fljalt np>t lack 
Thc.dovv’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofej nor 
The aznr’d hart;-l)cll, like thy veins; no, nor 
“ The leaf of iLglantine ; which, not to flandcr, 

^ Out-fwceren’d not thy breath*. 

SH AKEbPEARE’s Cymbeline. 
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The river Dee is a noble objeA, as feen from the bridgd 
at Llangollen ; it rages furioufly down the broad, fhelving,^ 
folid rock, which is worn to a kind of glofly polifh by the 
run of the water, and which forms the bed of the river for a 
confiderable fpace, ‘‘ On our arrival at the inn at Llangol- 
^ leii/^ fays a late traveller, we found it in the pofleilion of 
fome mourners who were juft returned from the funeral 
of a friend ; however fome tolerable quarters remained for 
‘‘ us. The difmal folemnity of thefe weeping countenances 
‘‘/oon evaporated, and the forrows and fenfcs of the company 
were quickly drowned in large potations of ale. Such is 
‘‘ the general conclufion of a Welfh meeting, whether it be 
merry or melancholy. I was here informed, that a burial 
was efteemed the moft profitable function of a Welfli 
clergyman. The neighbours and relations of the deceafed 
attend in large numbers at the funeral, and make conftder- 
able offerings to the officiating prieft ; for they are taught 
to believe that their refpeeft to their friend’s memory is in 
‘‘ proportion to the oblations they give. Though the man 
who was here interred was but a common tradefman, yet 
the colledfion at the church amounted to more than nvc 
pounds. This cuftom is evidently derived from the an- 
cient rnafs money colledted for purgatory indulgenci^s ^ and it 
is fortunate for the clergy of W ales, whofe income is gene- 
rally moderate, that the fuperilition has fuffered no fefor- 
mation 

Lliantoney abbey, built in the form of a crofs, is alfo anoble 
object. It was ^bunded in the year 1137, ^ regular 

coinpofition of Norman architebture mixed with Gothic f . 
It may juftly be called regular, becaufl* all the underftrudfure 
is Gothic, and the upper Norman, the arches below being all 
pointed, and thofc above circular ; and becaufe it was built 
upon one entire plan, and manifeftly at one and the fame 
time. The whole nave, the roof excepted, remains, from 
eaft to weft ; and is, by mcafurcmenc, two hundred and 
twelve feet in length, and twenty-feven feet four inches in 
breadth. 

The following elegant defeription of this abbey cannot; 
fail to plcafe every reader of taftc. ‘‘ In the deep vale of 
Kwyas, which is not more than a bov/fhot wide, ftands, 
encircled with an amphitlieatre of immenfc mountains, the 
^ church of St. John ; it is covered with lead, and not incle- 
gantly built, with an arched roof of ftone. This fpot is 
juftly fuited for religious exercifes, and the moft proper for 
canonical difcipliqc of any other monaftery in the Britifh 
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ifland. The diui*ch was Ifirft founded, folitary and remote 
from all wordly noife, by two hermits, to the honour of a 
“ monaftic life, and is lituated on the river Hodney, which 
runs tluough the length of the vale. The cloiftered monks 
may view, from within their walls, the mountains rifing 
‘‘ above them and almoft touching heaven with their exalted 
^ fummits, and abounding widi deer feeding aloft, at the ex- 
titmity of the lofty horizon. The fun is never vifible to 
‘‘ this gloomy rccefs, till between the afternoon hours of one 
“ and three ; and even then is rarely feen, except in the 
deareft feafon 

^WaJes Was a Jeat of learning at a very early period', but 
it JufFered an^eciipfe by the repeated malfacres of the bards 
and clergy. I he Welch and Scotch difpute about the nati- 
J^y of certain learned men, particularly four of the name of 
Gildas. Giraldus Cambrcafis, whofe hiftory was publifhed 
hy Camden, was certainly a Welchman ; and Leland men- 
tions feveral learned men of the fame country, who flourilh- 
ed before the reformation. The difeovery of the famous 
king Arthur’s and his wife’s burying-place was owing to 
fome lines of ThaliclTin, which were repeated befoi-e Henry 
II. of England, by a Welch bard. Since the reformation, 
Wales has produced fcvcr^l excellent ajitlquaries and divines. 
Rowland, the learned author of the Mona Antiqua, was a 
Welchman i as was that great (btofman and prelate, the lord 
keeper Williams, archbilhop' of York, in the time of king 
Charles I. Wc have another inllance of Welch erudition 
in the excellent hiftory of Henry VllL written by lord Her- 
bert of Cheroui y. Some of the Welch of the prefnit day 
make a confiderable figure in the republic of letters. 

t,sitalclur> Carrbiorjhj- 
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BRITISH ISLES. 

W%ght^-^yerjey—Guernfey — Sti lly IJlands-^S hetlani 
IJles “ Orkney Ijles — Hebrides — Antiquities — Singular 
Jbifcovery made by Sir Jofeph Banks^Second Sight^Dr. 
^obnfon^s Sentiments on that Subje^. 

•m 

T he Ifle of^ JlAan^ fituated in St. George^s Channelj is 
almoft at an eeual diftance from the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Its iength from north to fouth 
is rather more than thirty miles, its breadth from eight to 
fifteen. It contains feventeen pariflies, and four towns oil 
the Tea coafts; 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the feas, 
this ifland was their rendezvous, and their chief force was 
here collected ; from whenc!:e they annoyed the Hebrides, 
Great* Britain, and Ireland. The kings of Man are often 
mentioned in hiftory ; and though we have no regular ac- 
trount of their fuccellion, and know but a few of their names, 
yet they undoubtedly were for fome ages maf- 
ters of thofe feas. Alexander 11 . king of Scot- A. D. 1263. 
- land, a f|?irited prince, having defeated the 
Danes, laid claim to the fuperiority of Man, and obliged 
Owen, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord para- 
mount. It feems to have continued, either tributary or in 
property of the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Ed-- 
ward I. and the kings of England, from that time, exercljfed 
the fiperiority over the ifland ^ though we find it ftill pof- 
feded by the pofterity of its Danifli princes, in the reign of 
Edward 111 * who difpofTefled the lafl queen of the iflano, and 
beftowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Salifbury. 
His family honours and eftate being forfeited, Henry IV\ be- 
llowed Man, and the patronage of the bilhoprick, firft upon 
the Northumberland family, and, that being forfeited, upon 
fir John Stanley, whofe poftcrity, the earls of Derby, enjov- 
ed till, by failure of male heirs, it devolved upon the duK# 
of Aftiol, who married the fifter of the iaft lord Derby. Rea- 
fons of ftate rendered it neceflary for the croWn of Great 
Britain to purchafe ftie cuftoms and the ifland from the 
Athol family ; and the bargain was completed 
by yOjOO^sl. being paid to the duke. The duke, A. D. 1765. 
Koweverj r^ains his territorial property in the 
ifland, though the form of his government is altered j and 
Volt. BU tfie 
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the kino; has now the fame rights, powers, and prci02;ativcs^ 
as the 3 uke formerly cnjoyeaT 'Fhe ijihahitants a!lo" rctaiji 
many of their ancient conffitutions and ciiftoms. 

T his ifland affords fome curiofitics which may amiif* nii 
antiquary. They confift cliiefly of Runic fcpulchral iiifcri])- 
tions and monuments, of ancient brafs dao;Q;ers^ and other 
.weapons of that metf?], adorjicd with pure gold ; which in- 
dicates the fplcndor of its ancient poireiTors^ The langiui^j^ 
which is called the Manks, and is fpoken by the commoii 
people, is radically Erfe, or Irifh, but with a mixture of otlier 
languages. 

I'he TJle of IFight is onpofitc to the coaft of Hampfliije, 
from which it is feparateJ by a channel, varying in breadth 
from two to feven miles; it is cojifidcred as part- of the 
county of Southampton, ajid is within the diocefe of Wln- 
chcftcr. Its greateft length, extending 'from call to v/eff, 
nieafiircs nearly twenty-three miles ; its breadth from nortli 
to fouth about thirteen. The air is in general healthy, par- 
ticularly the fouthern parts; the foil is various, but fo gre.rt 
IS Its fertility, that more wheat grows^here in one year, than 
can be confumed by the inhabitants in eight. The hiterior 
parts of the ifland, as well as its extremities, afford a great 
number of beautiful and picfurefque profpeefs, not only in 
the paftoral, but alfo in the great and romantic ftyle. Of 
thefe beauties, the gentlemen of the ifland have availed tluan- 
felvcs, as well in the choice of fitaation of the houfes, as iii 
their other improvements. Such is the purity of the air, the 
fertility of the foil, and the beauty and variety of the lan l- 
fcapes of this ifland, that it has been called the garden of Eng- 
land, and it is often vifited by parties of pleafure on account 
of its delightful feenes. It contains about twenty tboufand 
inhabitants. The three principal ftrccts of Newport, the 
capital, extend from eaft to weft, and are croffed at right 
angles by three others, all which are fpacious, clean, and 
well paved. Carilbrooke Caftle, in the Ifle of Wight, has 
been rendered remarkable by the confinement of king Charles 
the Firft who, taking refuge, here, was detained a prifoner for 
thirteen months. 

y^rfey^ Guernfey^ and Alderney,^ fituated in the Englifti 
channel, though much nearer to the coaft of Normandy "than 
to that of England, are within the diocefe of Winchefter. 

y^rfey^ anciently C^farea^ was known to the Romans^, 
and is remarkable for its fine honey. The ifland is not 
above twelve miles in length; but the air is fo falubrious, 
that a celebrated writer * fays there was no bufmefs in it for 
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a phyfician, in his time. iThe property of this ifland belong- 
ed formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, who have 
been alwa) s attached to the royal intereft, and gave protcdlion 
to Charles 11, both when king and prince of Wales, at a 
time when no part* of the Briti/h dominions durft recognife 
him. Tl%e Lmguage of the inhabitajits is French, with 
which moft of them intermingle Englim words; yet French 
is moil generally the language of the pulpit and the bar. Xhe 
governor is appointed by the crown of England, but the 
civil admin iilration reds with a bailiff, aihfted by twelve 
jurats. As this ifland is the principal remain of tne duchy 
of Normandy depending on the kings of England, it pre- 
ferves the old feudal forms, and particularly the aflembly of 
dates, which forms a miniature of the Britifh parliament, as 
fettled in the time of Edward I. 

Guernfey is llkcwife part of the ancient Norman patri- / 
mony. Xhough this be naturally a finer ifland than that of 
Jcifey, yet it is far lefs valuable, being poorly cultivated and 
thinly inhabited . — Alderney is feparated from Normandy by 
a narrow drait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dan- 
gerous paflage in dormy weather, when the two currents 
jneet. T o the wed lie a range of rocks for near three 
leagues together called the Cdfkcts\ among which are fevcral 
wliirpools or eddies, very dreadful to mariners. The fons of 
king Henry 1. were cad away and drowned here, palling to 
Normandy. This drait alfo proved fatal to Fidlory man 
of vv^ar, commanded by admiral Blacken ^ 

T he Scilly IJlands and Rocks, anciently called the Stlures, 
arc a cinder of dangerous rocks to the number of one hun- 
dred and forty, lying about thirty miles from the Landes End 
ill Coy nwail, of which county they are reckoned a part, and 
to which they are fuppofed to have been formerly joined, but 
feparated from it and from each other, by fome violent erup- 
tion of the fea, which is here between forty and fixty fathoms. 
Scilly^ which gives name to all the red, was once the chief ; 
but St. Mary’s Ifland, though only nine miles in circumfer- 
ence, is the larged, ^ as well as the mod fruitful, and has a 
very good harbour, fortified with a caftle, which was built 
by queen Elizabeth. St. Mary’s contains more inhabitants 
than all the red put together, and who are alfo the richeft. 
In this, and in two or three others of the largeft iflands, there 
are various antiquities, particularly the remains of a temple 
of the Druids, apd ancient fepulchres. But the greateft or- 
nament ofi this ifland is the li^ht-houfe, in height fifty-one 
feet, and the gallery four. The mfli lights are eleven feet three 
inches high, by three feet two inches broad it ftands on 
High land, and makes a verv fine appearance. By their fttu- 
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ation, between the Englifh channel and St. Cicorgc^s dhafl-# 
nel, they have been the deftruftion of many fhips and lives. 

The iflands belonging to Scotland, are thofe of Shetland^ 
Orkney^ and the Hebrides^ or tVeJlern I£es. The largefl: of 
the Shetland ifles, which are fony hx in. number, is Main^ 
laind^ whofo length ift fixty miles, and its breadth twenty^ 
The largeft of the Orkney ifles, or Orcades, which arc 
about thirty in number, is called Pomona. Its length is 
thirtyrthree miles, and its breadth, in fome places, nine.— - 
The iflands of Shetland and Orkney were formerly fubjeft 
to the Ncirmans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years 
after they landed in England under William the Conqueror.. 
In the year 1263 they were in pofleffion of Magnus of Nor- 
way, who fold them to Alexander king of Scots, and he 
gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the name of Speire. 
After this, they became fubjedt to the crown of Denmark. 
Chriftian L in the reign of James 111 . conveyed them in 
property to the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portion 
with his daughter Margaret ; and all future pretenfions were 
entirely ceded on the marriage of James VL of Scotland 
with Anne of Denmark. The ifles of Shetland and Orkney 
form a ftewartry, or Ihire, which fends a member to parlia- 
ment. At prefent the people in general differ little from the 
Lowlanders of Scotland ; only, perhaps, their manners are 
more Ample, and their minds lefs cultivated. Men of for- 
tune have improved their eftates wonderfully of late years 
and have introduced into their families many elegancies and 
luxuries. They build their dwellings, and other houfes, in 
a modern tsftej and arc remarkable for the finenefs of their^ 
linen. 

The Hebrides^ or Weftern ifles, are numerous, and fome 
of them large. The ifle of ATulU in the Hebrides, is twenty- 
four miles long, and, in fome places, almoll as broad. The 
other principal iflands are Letvis or HerrieSy Sky^ Bute, I!a^ 
yura, St. Kilday apd Iona. The ifle of Sky, belonging to 
the fhire of Invernefs, is forty miles long, and, in fomc> 
places, thirty broad, fruitful and well peopled. Bute, is 
famous for containing the caflle of Rothfay, which gave the 
title of duke to the eldeft fons of the kings of Scotland ; as 
it now doee to the prince of Wales. Iona, orice the feat and 
fancluary of Weftern learning, and the burying place of many 
kings of Scotland, Ireland, "and Norwav> is ftill famous for 
its reliques of fanifimonioiis antiquity. Innu^perablc infcrip-» 
tions, refecring to ancient cuftoms and cerertionies, are dif- 
cerniWe in tbii ifland ; wliich gives countenance to the well 
kno^ii obfcrv;itioji, whertkai ning was'nearly extinft oit 
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flie continent of Europe, it found a refuge in Scotland, or 
rather in thefc iflaiids 

The iiihabitants, fiill preferve the moft profound relpeiE 
and affection for their feverai chieftains, notwithftanding all 
the pains that have been taken by the Britilh legiflatuie to 
break thofe connc6ti0jis. The commot;i people are but little 
better lodged than the Noru^egians and Laplanders % though 
they certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, pLnty of 
fiili and fowl, cheefe, butter-milk, and whey ; and alfo irmt- 
ton, beef, goat, kid and venifon. They indulge themfelves, 
like their fore-fathers, in a romantic poetical turn, and the 
agility of both fexes, in the exercifes of the field, and in 
dancing to their favourite mufic, is remaikable- 

A man of the Hebrides,” fays Dr. Johnfon, “ as foon 
as he appears in the morning fwallows a glafs of whiiky ; 
yet they are not a drunken raqe, at' leaft 1 never was pre- 
fent at much intemperance \ but no man is fo abftemious 
as to refufe the morning dram, which they call a IkaJk. 
The word whifky fignifies water, and is applied way of 
eminence to ftrong water, or diftilled liquor. The fpirit 
drank in the North is drawn from barley. I never tafte^ 
it except once for experiment at the inn m Inverary, when 
1 thought it preferable to any Englifh malt brandy. It 
was ftrong, but not pungent, and was free from t!ie em- 
pyreumatic tafte or fmell. What was the procefs 1 had no 
opportunity of inquiring, nor do I wifh to impove the art 
of making poifon pleafant. 

' Not long after the dram may be expetfted the breakfaft, 
a meal in which the Scots, whether of the lowlands or 
mountains, muft be confefled to excel us. The tea and 
coffee are accompanied not only with butter, but with 
honey, epnferves and marmalades. If an epicure could 
^ remove by a wifh, in queft of fenfual gratifications, where- 
ever he had fupped he would breakfaft in Scotland. 

A dinner in the Weftern iflands differs very little from 
a dinner in England, except that in the place of tarts, there 
are always fet different preparations of milk. This part 
“ of their diet will admit fome improvement. Though they 
have milk, and eggs, and fugar, few of them know how to 
compound them in a cuftard. Their gardens afford them, 
no great variety, but they have always fome vegetables on 
the table. Potatoes at leaft are never wanting, which, 
though they have not known them long, are now one of 
the principal parts of their food. T'hey not of the 
mealy, but the vifeous kind. Their more elaborate cook» 

* pennant. 
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cry, or made diflies, an Engliftiman at the firfl tafte is not 
‘‘ liktly to approve, but the culinary compofitions of every 
^ country are often fuch as become grateful to other nations 
only by degrees; though I have read a French author 
‘‘ who, in the elation of his heart, fays, that French cookery 
pleafes all foreigner's, but foreign cookery jievcr fatisftes a 
‘‘ Frenchman. 

“ T. heir fuppers are, like their dinners, various and plen- 
tiful. l"he table is always covered with elegant linen. 
They life filver plates on all occafions where it common 
iri England, nor did 1 ever fijid ihe I'pooii of horn, but in 
one hoLife. 'Fhe knives arc not often either very bright 
‘^or very fharp. 'Fhey are indeed inftruments of which the 
highlanders haye not been long' acquainted, with the genc- 
ral life. "I'hcy were not regularly laid on the table, bcfoie 
the prohibition of arms, and the change of drefs. 1 hirty 
years ago the highlander wore his knife as a companion to 
his dirk or dagger, and when the company fat down to 
meat, the men who had knives, cut the flefh into final 1 
‘‘ pieces for the v/omcn, who with their fingers conveyed it 
to their mouths. 

“ In the iflands the plaid is rarely worn. The law by 
which the Highlanders have been obliged to change the 
‘‘ form of their drefs, has, in all the places that we have vi- 
iited, been univerfally obeyed. 1 have fecn only one gen- 
tleman completely clothed in the ancient habit, and by 
him it was worn only occafionally and wantonly. The 
common people do not think thcmfelves under any legal 
necediry of having goats ; for they fay that the law againft 
plaids was made by lord H.ardwickt\ and was in force 
“ only /or his life: but the fame poverty that made it then 
difficult for them to chgnge their clothing, hinders them 
now from changing it again. The fillibeg, or lower gar- 
ment, is ftill very common, and the bonnet almoft univer- 
fal ; but their attire is fuch as produces, in a fufficient de- 
gree, the effeft intended by the law, of abolifhing the dif- 
iimilitude of appearance between the Hioihlandcrs and the 
other inhabitants, of l^ritain ; and, if drefs be fuppofed to 
“ have much influence, facilitates their coalition with their 
fellow fubjedfs. 

“ What we have long ufed we naturally like, and there- 
of fore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay afide their 
plaid, which yet to' an unprejudiced fpeftator muft appear 
an incommodious and cumberfomc drefs ; for hanging 
loofc upon the body, it muft flutter in a quick n^otion, ot 
require one of the hands to keep it clofe. The Romans 
tf always laid afide the gown when they had any thing to do. 
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** It was a drefs fo unfui table to war, that the fame word 
that fignificd a gown fignificd peace. The chief ufe pf a 
plaid Teems to be this, that they could ‘^comiTipdioufly wrap 
themfelves in it, when they were obliged to fleep without 
a better cover 

In the Hebrides, there are many vefliges' of Druidioal 
temples, Tome of which muft have iiequired equal labour 
with the famous Stonehenge near Salilhury. Others feem 
to be memorials of particular perfons, or adfionSj conftfting 
of one large flone, landing upright: fome have been fculp- 
tured, and others have ferved as fcpulchres, and are compofej 
of floiics cemented together. Btirrows, as they are railed in, 
England, are frequent in thefe i/lands ; and the monuments 
of Danifh and Norwegian fortifications niight long employ 
an able antiquary to deferibe. ^Ehe gigantic bones found in 
many burial-places here give room to believe, that the for- 
mer inhabitants were of larger fizc than the prefeht. 

" Some of the mod: aftonifhing appearancds in nature have 
remained undeferibed, and, till lately, uiiobferved, even by 
the natives. One fmgular difcoveiy, in particular, was re- 
ferved for the inquifitivc genius of an Englifh natural i ft f. 
In the ifland of Staffa,” fays he, we were ftruck with a 
feene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations. 
One of the fides of that ifland, a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth, is fupported by ranges of natural pillars, 
moftlv above fifty feet high, ftanding in colonnades upon a 
firm bafis of rock ; above thefe the ftratum which reachc^s 
to the foil or furface of the ifland, varied in thicknefs as 
the ifland itfelf formed into hills or vallies ; each hill, 
‘‘ whicli hung over ^he columns below, compoled an ample 
pediment ; fometimes fixty feet in tliicknefs from the bafe 
to the point, and formed, by the Hoping of the hill on 
each fide, alinoft into the ftiape of thofc ufed in ar^hitec- 
‘‘ tiire. Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces 
built by men ^ mere models or play-things. Imitations as 
diminutive, as his works will always be, when (Compared 
to thofc of nature. Where is now the boaft of the archi- 
te6l ? regularity, the only part in which he fancied. himfelf 
to exceed his miftrefs nature, is here found in perfection.*’ 
Sir Jofeph particularifes fundry other appearances in this, 
and a neighbouring ifland, which is wholly compofed of pil- 
lars wfithout any ftratum. In fome parts of Staffa, inftead of 
being placed Upright, the pillars were obferved to lie on their 
fides, each forming a fegment of a circle; but the moft ftrik- 
iug object in this pi6Iurefque feene is Fin^aVs Cav^ which 

* Journey to the Weftern Iflands. f Sir Jofeph Banks. 
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he dcfcribes in the following manner With our mind$ 
fuir of fucb refitdlions, we proceeded along the ftiore^ 

' treading upon another Giant* s Caufevuay^ every ftpne being 
^ regularly formed into a certain number of fides and angles ^ 
till, in a fhort time, we arrived a^: the mquth of a cave, 

* ‘‘ the moft magnificent, I fuppofe, that has ever been de- 
' feribed by traveller The mind can hardly form an idea 
‘‘ more magnificent than a fpace, fupported on each fide by 
ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thofe 
which have been broken ofF in. order to form it; between 
^ the angles of which, a yellow ftaiagtitic matter has exvided, 
^ which ferves to define the angles precifely, and at the fame 
time vary the colour, with a great deal of elegance ; and 
to render it ftill more agreeable, the'whole is lighted from 
without; fo that the fartheft extremity is very plainly feen 
from without; and the air within being agitated by the 
flux and reflux of the tide, is perfectly dry and wholefome, 
free entirely from the damp and vapours with which natu- 
^ ral caverns in general abound.” 

A very (remarkable gift of prophecy diftinguifhes the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides, under the name of the fecond 
fight ^ It would be equally abfurd to attempt to difprove the 
reality of fome inftances of this kind that have been brought 
by reputable authors, and to admit all that has been faid 
upon the fubjedf. I'he adepts of the fecond ‘fight pretend 
that they have certain revelations, or rather prefentations, 
either really or typically, which fwim before their eyes, of 
certain events that are to happen in the cornpafs of twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours. But, from the heft information, 
BO two of thofe adepts agree as to the manner and forms of 
thefe revelations, or that they have any fixed method for inter- 
preting their typical appearances. The truth feems to be, 
that thofe iflanders, by indulging themfclves in lazy habits, 
squire vifionary ideas, and overheat their imaginations, till 
they are prefrnted with thofe phantafins, which they miftake 
for fatidical or prophetic manifeftations. I'hey inftaiitly be- 
gin to prophefyj and it would be abfurd to fuppofe, that 
amidft many tboufands of predidlions, fome did not happen 
to be fulfilled ; and thefe, being well attefted, gave a fane- 
tion to the whole. 

7'he fentiments of a late learned writer * on this fubjedt 
arc as follow. We fhould have had little claim to the 
praife of curiofity, if we had not endeavoured with parti- 
cular attention to examine the queftipn of the Second Sight, 
Of an opinion received for centuriej by a whole nation. 


* Dr. Johiifon. 
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and fuppofed to be confirmed through Its' whole 
by a feries of lucccfiive fadts, it is defirable that the tf^i^ 
fliould be eftabliflicd, 6r the fallacy detected. The Secc^ndl 
Sight is an imprellioii made either by the mind upon i3m 
eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things diftai^ 
or feature are perceived, and leen as if^ they were prefent^ 
A man on a journey far from horye falls from his horfe, an«* 
other, who is perhaps at work about the houie, fees kin*, 
bleeding on the ground, cominonly wicli a lai^dfcape of the 
place where. the accident befalls him. Another feer, driv- 
ing home his cattle, or wandering in idlencfs, or mufing 
in the funfhine, is fuddenly furprifed by the appearance of 
a bridal ceremony, or funeral procellion, and counts the 
mourners or attendants ; of whom, if he knows them, he 
relates the names, if he knows them not, he can deferibe 
the drefibs. Things diftant are feen when they happen. 
Of things future 1 know not that there is any rule for de^r 
terminiiig the time between the light; and the event-, 

“ 'FhiS receptive faculty, for power it cannot be called, is 
neither voluntary nor conftant. The appearances have na 
dependence upon choice : they cannot be fummoned, 
tained, or recalled. The imprellion is fudden, and the efr 
fe6l often painful. 

By the term Second Sight, Teems to be meant a mode of 
feeing, fuperadded to that which Nature generally bellows. 
“ In the carfe it is called Taijeh ; which fignlfies iikewife a 
fpedre, or a viiion, I know not, nor is it likely that the 
Highlanders ever examined, whether by iaifeh^ ufed for 
the fecond light, they mean the power of feejng, or the 
thing feen. I do not find it to be true, as it is reported^ 
that to the fecond light nothing is prefented but phantoms 
of evil. Good feems to have the fame proportion in thofe 
‘‘ vilionary feenes, as it obtains in real life: almoft all rc-^ 
markable events have evil for their balls ; and are either 
miferies incurred, or miferies efcaped. Our fenfe is fo 
much ftronger of what we fulFer, than of what we enjoy, 
that the ideas of pain predominate in almoft every mind, 
What is recoileclion but a revival of vexations, or hilloijr 
but a record of wars, treafons, and calamities ? Death^ 
** which is confidered as the greateft evil, happens to all^ 
The greateft good, be it v/hat it will, is the lot but "of a 
part. That they Ihould often fee death is to be expeiled; 
‘‘ becaufc death is an event frequent and important* But 
they fee Iikewife more pleafing incidents. A gentleman 
“ told me, that when he had once gone far from his own 
ifland, one of his labouring fervants prcdi<9:ed his return, 
and deferibed the livery of his attendant, which he had 

^ ncycf. 
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' .5^ never worn at home; and which had been, without any 
« previous defign, occafionally given him. 

“ It is the common talk of the lowland' Scots, that the 
“ notion of th? fecond fight is wearing away with other fu~ 
“ perftitlons. How far it5> prevalence ever extended, or 
“ what ground it has loft, 1 know not. T'he iflanders of all 
^ degrees, whether of rapk or underftanding, univerfally atl- 
^ nait it, except the minifters, who univcrlally deny it, und 
“ are rufpe<£ted to deny it, in confequence of a fyftem, againft 
“ convitffion. One of them honeftly told me, that he came 
“ to Sky with a refolution not to believe it.— By prctenfioi^.s 
“ to fecond fight, no profit w'^as ever fought or gained. It 
“ is art involuntary affection, in which neither hope nor fear 
are kn9wn to have any part. Tl'hofe who profefs to feci 
it, not boaft of it as a privilege, nor are’eonfidered by 
“ others as advantageoufly diftinguifhed. They have no 
temptation to feign ; and their hearers have no motive ro 
“ encourage the impofturc.” 

Nothing can be mentioned as to the population of the 
Scottilh ifles. We have the nioft undoubted evidences of 
biftory, that about 400 years ago they were much more po- 
pulous than they are now: for the Hebrides thenifelves were 
often known to fend ten thoufand fighting men iiito the field, 
without prejudice to their agriculture. Atprefent, their num- 
bers are faid not to exceed forty-eight thoufand. The people 
of the Hebrides are clothed, and live like the Scotch high- 
kiiders. They are fimilar in perfons, conftitutions, cuftoms, 
and prejudices; with this difference, that the more polifhed 
manners of the lowlauders are every day gaining ground in 
the highlands : perhaps the defeendants of the ancient Cale- 
donians, in a few years, will be difcernlble only in the He- 
brides, 

“ The inhabitants of Sky,” fays Dr. Johnfon, “ and of 
the other illands, which 1 have feen, arc commonly of the 
middle feature, with fev/er among them very tall or very 
“ Ihort, than are feen in England; or perhaps, as their num- 
“ hers are final], the chajices of any deviation from the com- 
mon meafure are neceflarily very few. The tallcft men 
** that I law are among thofe of higher rank. Jn regions of 
“ barrennefs and fearcity, the human race is hindered in its 
“ growth by the fame caufes as other animals. . The Indies 
** h^ave as* much beauty here as in other places, but bloom 
^ and foftnefs are not to be expevSfed among the lower claffes, 
“ whofe faces are expofed to the rudenefs of the climate, and 
whofe features are fometimes contradted by w'ant, and 
“ fometimes hardened by the blafts. Supreme beauty is 
feidom found in cottages or workfliops, even vi^here no 
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real hardships are fuffercd. To expand the human 
“ to its full perfeftion, it feeins neceffary that the mind 
^ fhoiild co-operate by pla^idncfs of content, or confciouf-; 
nefs of fuperiority. Their flrcngth is proportionate tn 
their fizc, but they are accuftomeJ to run upon rough, 
ground, and therefore can with great agility fkip over the 
““ bog, or clamber the mountain.^ For a campaign in tlm 
wallcs of America, foldiers better qualified could not have 
been found. Having little work to do, they are not will* 
ing, nor perhaps able to endure a long continuance of ma- 
nual labour, and are therefore confidered as habitually idle. 

It is generally fuppofed, that life is longer m places 
whcie there are few opportunities of luxury ; but I found' 
no inffance here of extraordinary longevity. A cottager 
grows old over his oaten cakes, like a citizen at a turtle 
“ feafl. He is indeed leldom incommoded by corpulence* 
Poverty preferves him from finking under the burden 
of himielf, but he efcapes no other injury of time. In- 
fiances of long life are often related, which thofe who hear 
them are more willing to credit than examine. To b« 

“ told that any man has attained a hundred years, gives hope 
‘‘ and comfort to him who ftands trembling on the brink of - 
his own climadlerick. Length of life is diftributed impar- 
tially to very different modes of life in very different 
climates ; and the mountains have no greater examples of 
age and liealth than the lowlands, where 1 was introduced 
to two ladies of high quality, one of whom, in her ninety- 
fourth year, prefided' at her table with the full cxercife of 
all her powers ; and the other has attained her eighty^ 
fourth, without any diminution of her vivacity, and with 
little reafon to accufe time of depredations on her beauty.’* 
The ifles of Scotland alone retain the ancient ufages of the 
Celts, as deferibed by the oldefl: and beft authors \ with a 
firong tinflure of the feudal conflitution. Their fhanachies 
or ftory-tellers fupply the place of the ancient bards, fo fa-r 
mous in hiftory, and are the hiftorians, or rather the genea- 
logifis, as well as poets, of the nation and family. The 
chief is likewife attended, when he appears abroad, with his 
mufician, who is generally a bagpiper, and dreffed in'^the 
fame manner as the Englifh minftrels of former times, but 
rather more fumptuoufly^.^’ Notwithftanding the coa* 
tempt into which that mufic is fallen, it is almoft incredible 
with what care and attention it was cultivated among theft 
iflanders fo late as the beginning of the prefent century, 
They had regular colleges and prcSfelTors, and the ftqden^ 
fook degrees according to their proficiency. 

• Percy's Rcli<jues of Ancient Engliih Poetry. 
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4nsieni 5candma'uians--J^argaretWaldemar--Chrlfliern JI 
^Ihe ceklrated Chrijiina—Charles Xll.—The famous 
Revolution— AJJaJftnation of the late King—Linnku^ the 
. N^turahjt, 


T he prcfent kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, formed part of ancient Scandinavia. I'he rude 
;|hd warlike inhabitants of this wild defert, known by the ge- 
TOral name of Goths, feeking a milder climate, and lands more 
■fertile than their forelts and mountains, made frequent incur- 
fions on the continent, and at laft became fo formidable that 
they broke the Roman empire, and eftabliihed powerful 
monarchies in^ Gaul, Spain, and Italy. The religion of 
the ancient Goths, or Scandinavians, if the wild opinion 
of ravages cm deferve that name, was like themfelves, bloody 
and barbarous ; but formed to infpire the moft enthufiaftic 
CQurage, and the moft iinremitted perfeverance in toil 
1. of Scandanavia, now called Sweden, is bounded 

by the Baltic on the fouth ; by the Norwegian Lapland on 
the north ; by Mufeovy on the eaft ; and on the weft by the 
mountains of Norway. No authentic annals of it’s early in- 
^bitants now remain. In the firft periods of its hiftory, we 
find it, like the other northern regions of Europe, parcelled 
into fmall independent ftates, which were governed by their 
refpeaive general or chieftain, who had commonly the title 
ofkingt. ^ 

There is m relying on what has been written concerning 
bweden, till Chriftianity was introduced, about the middle of 
foe ninfo cent^y. F rom this period to the year 1 1 50, when 
compelled the Finlanders to receive the 
Lhtiftian faith, and ordered the ancient laws and conftitu-^ 
dons of the kingdom to be collected into one volume, under 
rjic title of King Eric’s laws, nothing occurs in the Swedifft 
wftory that merits a particular review* The chronoloo'y of 
his kingdom, which before was very doubtful, froni'^this 
dme is more certain* 

Magnus Ladeflaus appears to be the li|*ft king 
O. 1276 . of Sweden who purfued a regular fyftem to in-^ 
creafe bis authority j and with this view made 

*Gibboii» t Univtrfil milory. 
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t£hc augmentations of the revenues of the crown his partial^ 
lac. care. This able prince fuccecded in making hirnielf 
dependent of his people *, but his fucceflbrs, not maintaining 
their authority with equal ability, the kingdom was throwsil 
into the greateft diforder, and continual revolutions fucceedidl 
till the union of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in the 
fourteenth century, under MargaAt Waldemar, furnaigedt 
the Semiramis of the north. 

Margaret was daughter of Waldemar lITking of Den- 
mark. She had been married to Hacquin, king of Norway, 
and fon of Magnus III. king of Sweden. On the death oi 
her fon Olaus, the laft male heir of the three northern 
crowns, (which were, however, more eleftive than heredita- 
ry) (he fucceeded, by the confent of the ftates, to the Daniik 
throne. She was eleiled Queen of Norway, which (he had 
govemecLas regent; and the Swedes being oppreffed by their 
king Albert, made Margaret a folemn tender of their crown* 
She marched to their afTiftance, expelled Albert, 
and aflumed the reins of government. Thus A. D. 139^ 
poffefled of thefe three kingdoms, ftie formed 
the grand political defign of a perpetual union, which proved 
the fource of thofc wars which raged in Sweden and Den- 
mark upwards of a century. Under Eric, the fucceflbr of 
Margaret, the Swedes revolted, chufing their Grand Mar- 
flial, Charles Canutfon, king. They however, returned to 
their allegiance under Chriftiern I. of Denmark. But they 
again rcvolted^rom the fame prince; again renewed the 
union of Calamar, under John his fucceflbr ; revolted a third 
time ; and were finally fubdued by the arms of Chriftiern IL 
who reduced them to the condition of a conquered people. 

To fecure himfelf on the throne of Sweden, Chriftiern II. 
commanded the fenators and chief of the nobility 
to be maflacred at Stockholm, on the 9th of a. D, 
November. This perhaps was one of the moft 
tragical feenes in the hiftory of the human race. Under the 
difguife of friendftiip, he had invited the fenators and grandeess 
to a fumptuous entertainment. In the unfufpicious hour o£ 
©f conviviality, the hall was filled with armed men, and nine- 
ty* four perfons of diftindfion were led from the palace to th€ 
fcaftbld erefted before the door and there executed 

From his tyrannical government the Swedes were deli- 
vered by the fortitude and 2ieal of Guftavus Vafa, a defccn- 
dant of the ancient kings, and whofe father had been put to 
death in the late maffacre. This brave prince, to efcape the 
fury of the tyrant, concealed himfelf among the mountains 
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of Delicarlia. There, bewildered, deftitute of every neceA 
Ikry, and ready tp perifh with hunger, he entered himfelf 
among the miners, and worked under ground for bread, lie 
a^erwards made himfelf known unto them at their annual 
rcalf, and exhorted them to alJiil him in recovering the liber- 
ties of their country. Animated with rage againft their oppref- 
fors, they fled to arms. Guftavus gaining partifans in all cor- 
ners of the kingdom, faw himfelf every where vitStorious. 
Every thing yielded to his valour and good fortune, and the 
regal dignity was conferred on him as the reward of his merit. 
This brave and patriot prince introduced and eftablifhed by 
law the ^roteflant religion, and made commerce and the arts 
flourifli by his wife policy. The affairs of the 
A, D. 1544. kingdom being thus happily fettled, the crown 
was declared to be hereditary. . 

Eric Vafa, his fon and fucccflbr, proving a difi'olute and 
cruel prince, was dethroned and imprifoned in 1568. He 
was fucceeded by his brother John, who ventured to intro- 
duce a new liturgy, and attempted in vain to re-eftablifh the 
catholic religion. He left the crown to his fon Sigifmund, 
who had been defied king of Poland. This prince, like his 
father, being a zealous catholic, endeavoured to reflore 
popery, for which he was depofed, and his heirs excluded 
from the fucceflion. His uncle, Charles IX. was raiCd to the 
fovereignty by the flates. He had been chiefly inPruinental 
in preferving their religious liberties. On his death, the 
feeptre pafled to his fon the celebrated Guflgvus Adolphus, 
whofc reign is one of the inofl illuftrious periods in the an- 
nals of this or any other kingdom. He fubdued Ingria, 
JLivonia, and Pomerania ; but in the midft of all his vidtcaies 
over the ablefl of the Auflrian generals, he was unfortunate- 
ly killed at the battle of Lutzcii, near Leipfic. 

His daughter, ChriPina, fuccecdcd. She is not lefs me- 
morable for her paflion for literature, and generous patronage 
of learned men, than for her rcllgnation of the crown. Her 
ftudies, by occupying too much of her attention, were inju- 
rious to her reputation as a queen. I think I fee the 
“ devil,’’ faid fhe, when my fccretary enters with his dif- 

patches^'.” Ih order to enable the queen to purfuc her 
literary amufements, without difadvantage to the ftate, the 
lenate of Sweden propofed, that ihe fliould marry her coiifin, 
Charles Guflavus, prince Palatine of Deux Fonts, for whom 
Ihe had been defigncd from her infancy. But although this 
prince appears to have been a favourite, and Chriftiiaa’s con- 
duit proved that fhe was b y no means infenfible to the pailion of 
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the fexes, like our Elizabeth, fhe did not chafe to give her- 
.fclf a maftcr. 

But the Swedes, among whom refinement had made littl?? 
progrefs, but whofe martial fpirit was now at its height, and 
among whom policy was well underftood, could not bear to 
fee the daughter of the great Guftavus devote her time and 
her talents folely to the fiudy of defid languages ; to the dif- 
putes about vortexes, innate ideas, and otiier unavailing fpe- 
culations ; to a tafire for medals, llatues, pitSlures, and public’ 
fpedfacles, in contempt of the nobler cares' of royalty. An 
unlvcrfal difeontent, therefore, arofe, and Chriftinawas again 
prclleJ to marry. Ti'he difguft ^ccafioncd by this importu»- 
nity firfi: fuggcflcd to her the idea of quitting the throne. 
She accordingly fignified her intention of refigning, in a 
letter to Charles Guftavus, and of furrendering her crown in 
full fejiate ; but (he was prevailed upon to reign for fome 
time, on condition that flic fhould be no more prefled to 
marry Finding it impolfiblc, however, to reconcile her 
literary purfuits, or more properly her love of eafe and her 
romantic turn of mind, with the duties of her 
liation, Chriftina finally refigiied her crown; A. D. 1654. 
and Charles Guftavus afeended the throne of 
Sweden, under the name of Charles X. After defpoiling the 
palace of every thing curious or valuable, flic left her capital 
and her kingdom, as the abodes of ignorance and barbarifni- 
She travelled through Germany in men’s clothes ; and hav-< 
ing a dcfign of fixing her rcfidence at Rome, that flie might 
have an opportunity of contemplating the precious remains of 
antiquity, Ihe embraced the catholic religion at Bruflels, and 
foleninly renounced Lutheranifm at Infpruck. The catholics 
confiderecl this coiiverfion as a triumph, and the proteftants 
were not a little mortified at the defection of fo celebrated a 
woman ; but both without rcafon ; for the queen of Sweden, 
who had an equal contempt for the peculiarities of both reli- 
gions, meant only to conform, in appearance, to the tenets of 
the people among whom (he intended to live, in order to enjoy 
more agreeably the pleafures of focial iiitercouiTe.. Of this 
her letters afford fufficient evidence, to fiLcnce the cavillers 
of cither party. 

But Chriflijia, like mofl: fovereigns \Vho have quitted a 
throne, in order to cfcape from the cares of royalty, found 
herfelf no lefs uneafy in private life: fo true it is that hap- 
pinefs depends on the mind, not on the condition. She foou 
difeovered, that a queen without powtr was a very infignifi- 
^nt charadlcr in Italy, and is Tuppofed to liav^e repented of 
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iier refignatlon. But, however that may be, it is certain rfidf 
became tired of her iituation, and made two journeys into! 
France; where flie was received with much refpeft by the 
learned, whom fhe had penftoned and flattered, but with little 
attention by the polite, efpecially of her own fex* Her maf- 
culine air and libertine converfation kept women of delicacy 
art a diftance. Nor doe!> flie feem to liave deiired their ac- 
quaintance ; for when, on her firft appearance, fome ladies 
were eager to pay their civilities to her, “ What,” faid ftie^ 
make thefe women fo fond of me ? Is it becaufe 1 am fo 
like a man?” The celebrated Ninon de TEnclos, whofc 
wit and beauty gave her the power of pleafing to the moil 
advanced age, and who was no lefs diflinguifhed by the mul- 
tiplicity of. her amours than by the fingularlty of her manner 
of thinking, was the Only woman in France, whom Chriflina 
honoured with any particular mark of her efteem She 
k)ve4 the free converfation of men ; or of women, who like 
herfelf, were above vulgar reftraints. 

The modeft women in France, however, repaid Chrif- 
finals contempt with ridicule*. And happy had it been for 
her chara(5ler^ had fhe never excited, in the mind of cither 
fex, a morc'difagreeable emotion; but that vvas foon fuc- 
cceded by thofe of deteflation and horror* As if not only 
fovereignty but defpotifm had been attached to her perfon, 
in a fit of libidinous jealoufy, fhe ordered Monaldcf It, her 
favourite, to be aflalliruited in the great gallery at b'cntalii- 
bleau, and almofi: in her own prcfcncc. Yet the v/unian, 
who thus terminat'^d an amour by a murder, did not want 
her apologifts among the learned ; and this atr^^cious ^dola- 
tiort of the law of nature and natiojis, in an cidight ned ngr, 
and in the heart of a civilized kingdom, w:is alk^w'cd to 
not only without punifhment, but without irit]inry ! Chrif- 
tina found it neceffary, however, to leave France, wlTore fhe 
was now juflly held in abhorrence. She therefore returned 
to Rome ; where, under the vicar of Chriff, the greatdb 
criminals find fheltcr and confolation ; and where the queen 
of Sweden, a dupe to vanity and caprice, fpent'the remainder 
of her life, in fenfual indulgencies and literary converfation, 
With cardinal Azzolini, and other members of the facred col- 
lege ; in admiring many things for w^hich fhe had no tafte, 
and in talking ah^ut more which fhe did not underftand f * 
While* Chriftina was thus rambling over Europe, and 
amufing herfelf in a manner as unworthy of her former 
character as of the daughter of the great Guflavus, her fuc- 
Charles X. was indulging the martial fpirit of the 
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Swedes, by the conqueft of Poland. This he accompTifhed 
afccr feveral fignal vlcStories, in which he difcovered both 
courage and condm 51 :. He alfo drove the Danes out of the 
provinces of Schoiicn, Smaland, Halatid, Blekingen, and 
Bohus-Lchn, which he added to his dominions. 

He was fiicceeded by his fon Charles XL in whofe reign 
tlic power of the 6v/cdifh monarchs became ab- 
fjlutc. On his dentil, the vacajit throne was A. D. 1697, 
hlled by his minor Ion, Charles XIL one of the 
mod: ext ra.or dinary men that ever appeared on the earth. 
This yoiH^g hero, when fcarcely eighteen, had fuccedively 
defeated Fred a ic I V. of Denmark ; Augudus, king of Po- 
]and> whon". ht aft'a'wards dethroned; and the cZar Peter the 
Cjrree.. Hi^" reilK^A awhitioii fiiggeited to him the entire 
CO non si I -of R'jfri. ’'.Vith this vie^v, he colIciSl^d a power- 
ful annv^ 1 he Adnicovites in all quarters ded before him; 
and, after Lveral advaintages gained over the czar^s foi ces, he 
marched towards tlie Rcirian capital, Mofeow. But at the 
battle of Puitowa he was defeated, hi-^ army cut to pieces, 
hirnfelf wounded, and ohligeu to fly into 'Furltey. The 
Ottoman court giving him no hopes of afliftance, he fortified 
himfclf in his fnall retreat at Bender, and with only forty 
domedics, defended it againft the Ruflian army, not abandon- 
ing it till they had fet it on fire. From Bender he fled to 
Dcmotiica, but difplcafed with his fituation there, he refolved 
to keep his bed as long as he fhould be obliged to ftay in it. 
I'his he aclually did for ten months, feigning hirnfelf ill 
At lengtli, travelling poll, with only two companions, 
through Franconia, and Alccklenburgh, he arrived at Stral- 
icend. Beliegcd in this city, he efcaped to Sweden in the 
mod: deplorable condition. Yet thefe misfortunes did not 
abate his rage for fighting. FIc raifed a new army, attacked . 
Norway, and laid fiege to Frcdericlhall, 
where he was killed by a half-pound ball, from A. D, 17x8, 
a cannon loaded with grapc-lhot, as he was 
viewing their approaches by ftar-light. Many, however, 
have fuppofed, that Charles was not in reality killed by a 
fhot from the walls of Fredericfhall, but that a piftol, from 
one of thofe about him, gave the decifive blow which put 
an end to the life of this celebrated monarch. This opinion 
is very prevalent in Sweden. And it appears, that the 
Swedes were tired of a prince, under whom they had loft 
their richeft provinces, their braveft troops, and their na- 
tional forces ; and who yet, untamed by adverfity, purfued 
an unfuccefsful war, nor would ever have liftened to the 
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voice of peace, or coafulted the internal tranquillity of hia 
country 

On the death of Charles, the ftates of the kingdom, by a 
free and voluntary choice, elecSled his fifter, Ulrica Elea- 
nora, for their Q^'cen. But they obliged her, by a folcmii 
a<Sf, to i^nounce all hereditary right to 'the crown, that flic 
might hold it entirely ‘by the fiiftVage of the people ; while 
(he bound herfelf by the moft facred oaths, never to attempt 
the re-eftabli{hment of arbitrary power. Sacrificing foon 
after the love of royalty to conjugal afFecfion, flic rclinquifli- 
ed the crown to lier hulband, the Prince of Hclle, who was 
chofen by the States, and n;ounted the throne on the fame 
conditions with hiii ro) al confort, under the title of Frederic. 
By the new plan of government which was now eflablilhcd, 
the legiflative authority was jdaced in the diet, and the exe- 
cutive refled \\\ the diet. Frederic dying without illbe, tho 
ftates cledlcd Adolplms Frederic, a near relation to the late 
monarch; a prince of but moderate abilities. His reign was 
made tioublefomc and uneafy by the factions of 
A. D. 1771- the fenatc. C^n his dcat)i, the Swedifli feeptre 
was given to his fon Guftavus Adolphus III. 
who poflefled abilities greatly fuperior to thofe of his father. 

He had a well cultivated iinderftanding, an infinuating ad- 
drefs, and a graceful and coinmanding elocution. He wa^ 
about five and twenty years of age when he was proclaimed 
King C)f Sweden ; and, on his accelTion to the throne, he 
adopted every method which the moft profound diffiinulation 
and the iitmofl: dexterity ccnild fiiggcft, to incrcafc his popu- 
luritv. 7'firee times a week ho rcgulaily gave audience to 
all \\fto j)rcTented thcjiflclvcs. Neither rank, fortune, nor 
intereff, were nccelfary to obtain accefs to him. It was fuf- 
ficient to have been ijijured, and to have a legal caufe of 
complaint to lay before him. He liflened to the meaneft of 
his fubjedts with affability, ant! entered into the minutefl de- 
tails that concerned them. He informed himfclf of their 
private affairs, and feenied to intereft himfelf in their happi- 
nefs. d his conducl made him confidcred as truly the father 
of his people. He feemed intent on banifliing corruption, 
and promoting union. He declared he would be of no party 
but that of the natic.n, and that he would ever pay the moft 
implicit obedience to whatever the diet fhould enadf. Thele 
proftflions lulled the many into- a fatal feCurity, thoug^^ 
they created ferpicions among a few of greater penetration, 
who thought his majclly promised too much to be in earneft. 
j[i\Uie.mean time there happened fonie contentions between 
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like different orders of the Swedifli Hates, and no methods 
were left untried to foment thefe jealoufics. ErriilFaries 
Vverc likewife planted in every part of the kingdom, for the 
purpofe of fowint^ difeontent among the inhabitants, of ren- 
dering them difaff ecied to the eftabrilhed government, and of 
exciting them to an infurre 61 :ion. At length, when the king 
found his fcheme ripe for cxecution,»having taken the proper 
meafures for bringing a confiderable number of the officers 
and foldiers into his intereft, he totally over- 
turned the Swedilh conftitution of govern- Aug. 19, 
menf^. In lefs than an hour he made himfelf * 772 - 
mafter of all the military force of Stockhohn. He planted 
grenadiers, with bayonets fixed, at t»ie door of the council 
chamber, in which the fenate were airemblcd, and made all 
the members of it prifoners. And that no news might be 
carried to any other part of Sweden, of the tranfadfion in 
which the king was engaged, till the fcheme was completed^ 
cannon were drawn from the arfenal, and planted at the 
palace, the bridges, and other parts of the town, and par- 
ticularly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers Hood over 
thefe with matches i-eady lighted ; all communication with 
the country was cut off, no one, without a paffport from the 
king, being allowed to leave the city. The fenators were 
then confinud in feparate apartments in the palace, and many 
others, who were fuppcjfed to be zealoiifly attached to die 
liberties of Sweden, were put under arreff. The remainder 
of the dn.y the king employed In viliting different quarters of 
the town, in order to receive oaths of fidelity to him from 
the magiffrates, the colleges, and city militia. Oaths were 
aifo tendered the next day to the people in general, to whom 
he addrefl’ed a fpeech, wiiich he concluded by declaring, that 
his ordy intention was to rcfforc tranquillity to his native 
country, by liippreffing licentioufnefs, overturning the ariffo- 
cratic toTm of government, reviving the old Swedifh liberty, 
and reffoiing the ancient laws of Sweden, fuch as they were 
before 1680. I renounce now,” faid he, “as I have already 
done, all idea of the abhorred abfolute power, or what is 
called fovereignty, ellceming it now, as before, my greateff 
“ glory to be the firff: citizen among a truly free people.” 

Thus was this great revolution completed without any 
bloodfhed, in wliich the Swedes fur rendered that conftitution^ 
wliich their forefathers had bequeathed, after the death of 
Charles Xil. as a bulwark againft any dcfpotic attempts of, 
ihefr future monarchs. I'he Swedes, at feme periods, have 
idcovered an ardent love of liberty j at others, they have 
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feemcd fitted only for flavery ; -and when they were labour- 
ing to render themfelves free, they have wanted that found 
political knowledge, which would have pointed out to them 
the proper methods for fecuring their future freedom. The 
moft capital dcfctSf of the Swediih conftitution was the total 
want of all balance of its parts : and the divifion of the 
Swedifh nation into three diftincSl clafles of nobles, burghers^ 
and peafants, whofe intefefts were perpetually clafhing, has 
been a circumfiance very unfavourable to the liberty of the 
Swedes, The power of their kings was much reftrained ; 
but no fufficient regulations were adopted for fecuring the 
perfonal freedom of the fubjc6l. "1 hefe dcfetSls in the Swed- 
ifh conftitution paved the way for the late revolution, 

lloftllities commenced on the frontiers of 
A. D. 1 78 8. Finland, between a body of Ruflian light troops 
and a detachment of the Sv/edes pofted on the 
bridge of Pomalafund. After various engagements both by 
land and fea, in which Guftavus ill, gave a difplay of the 
moft extraordinary abilities, an agreement for eftabliftiing 
an everlafting peace, and fixing the frontiers of Ruftia, as 
they were before the war broke our, was figned between the 
plenipotentiaries of the Emprefs of RufTia and the King of 
Sweden. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that the fteps which Guftavus had 
taken to render himfelf abfolute, would procure 
A. D. 179^* him maiiy enemies, and he at laft fell by the 
hand of an affafiin. He was ftiot at a mafquc- 
rade by one of his own fubjc<fts. The Duke of Sudermania, 
the king’s brother, was appointed regent during the mino- 
rity of the young prince, who was born on the firfl: of No- 
vember, 1778. 

Of his majefty’s tragical death T fhall give a particular 
account. On the i6th of March, as he was preparing to 
attend a mafqucrade at the Opera-houfe, he received the fol- 
lowing anemymous letter. 

Sire, 

Deign to liften to the advice of a man, who neither be- 
ing attached to your fervice, nor defirous of your favour, 
‘^flatters not your crimes, but is defirous of averting the 
danger wit]\ v/hich your life is menaced. . Be affured, that 
a plot is formed to aflaffinatc you. Thofe who have en- 
tered into it, are furious at being foiled laft week, by tlie 
balPs being countermanded. T hey have refolvcd to exe- 
cute their fcheme this day. Remain at home, avoid balls 
^ during the prefent year : thus the fanaticifin of criminality 
^ will be fuft'ereJ to evaporate. Avoid the road to Haga ^ ^ 
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jic count of the Conf piracy, 

in fine, be upon your guard for at leafl: a month. Do not 
endeavour to difcover the author of this letter ; the dam- 
nable project: againft your life is come to his knowledge by 
“ accident i be affured, however, that he lias not any intereft 
whatever in forewarning you of your intended fate.’’ 

^ The king, on reading the note, i% is faid, was obferved to 
turn pale. He, however, alfecSfed to hear it with contempt, 
and to confider it as an infult to his courage, to attempt to 
deter him from enjoying his evening’s entertainment. It 
was farther remarked that it was late before he entered the 
ball room; but after fome time he fat down in a box with 
the Count D’Eiren, and obferved that he was not deceived 
in* his contempt for the letter, fince had there been any dc- 
fign againfl his life, no time could be more favourable than 
that moment. He then mingled, without apprehenfion, 
among the crowd ; and juft as he was preparing to retire in 
company with the Pru/Iian amballador, he was furrounded by 
feveral perfons in mafks, one of whom fired a piftol at the 
back of the king, and lodged the contents in his body. A 
fccne of dreadful confufion immediately enfued. The con- 
fpirators, amidft the general tumult and alarm, had time to 
retire to other parts of the room ; but one of them had pre- 
vioufly dropped his piftol and a dagger clofe by the wounded 
king. A general order was given to all the company to un- 
mafle, and the doors were immediately clofed ; but no perfon 
appeared with any particular diftinguifhed marks of guilt. 
The king was immediately conveyed to his apartment, and 
the furgeon, after extra61:ing a ball and fome flags, gaVe fa- 
vourable hopes of his majofty’s recovery, 

I'hc 17th was a day of apprehenfion and terror. The 
Swedifh guards were all under arms ; patroles and pickets 
were ordered to traverfe the ftreets of Stockholm both night 
and day; and the houfes of the citizens were to be (hut after 
eight in the evening. Sufpicions immediately fell upon fuch 
of the nobles as had been notorious for their oppofition to 
the mcafures of the court. The anonymous letter was traced 
up to colonel Liljehorn, major in the king’s guards, and he 
was immediately apprehended. But the moft fuccefsful clue 
that feemed to offer was in confequence of the weapons 
which had fallen from the aflaflin. An order was iffued di- 
re61:ing all the armourers, gunfniiths, and cutlers in Stock- 
holm, to give every information in their power to the officers 
of juft ice concerning the weapons. A gunfmith who had 
repaired the piftols recognized them to be the fame which 
he had repaired fome time fince for a nobleman of the name 
of Ankarjlromy a captain in the army ; and the cutler, who 
had made the dagger, referred at once to the fame perfon. 
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Ankarftrom x^’as no fooner apprehended, than he confeiT^^d, 
with an air of manifeft triumph, that he was the perfon, 
who had endeavoured to liberate his country from a monjler 
a}id a tyrant r Sufpicions at the fame time fell on the 
counts Horn and Ribbing, baron Pechlin, baron Kbrenfvard, 
baron Hartfmandorf, Von Engerftrom the royal fccretarv, 
and others. Karon Beilke, the king’s private fecretary, bc-» 
ing alfo apprehended on fiifpicion, declared without hciitation 
that he was privy to the plot, but, added, that he had provid- 
ed againft the punifliment which he knew awaited him, and 
againfl the rifk of being compelled by torture to betr^jy thofc 
who were aflbeiated yvith him. He had in fadt fv/allov/cd 
poifon, and expired fhortly after this declaration. His body 
was afterwards drawn on a hurdle, add expofjd to public 
view at the common place of execution. 

From the confelHon of Ankarftrom it appeared, that he 
had been himfelf a principal in the confpiracy from the be- 
ginning ; and that in conlequence of an intimacy which ex^ 
ifted between him and count Horn, they had often been led 
to converfe upon political fubjeefs, on which they were per- 
fedily agreed. "I hcy deplored the annihilation of their 
country’s liberty and conftitution, and refented the recent 
calamities which the falfe ambition of Guftavus had brought 
upon the nation; and concluded, that the only means of re- 
drefling the grievances under which it laboured, and of 
refeuing it from others which were ftill more to be appre- 
hended, would be to affallinate the king, or at leaft to remove 
.him from the government. In confcqueucx^ of this determi- 
nation, they concerted a plan for carrying him olF by night 
from his V ilia at Haga, where he ufually flept ; and in the 
beginning of January they walked round through the park 
and woods of Haga, but found every avenue too fecurely 
guarded. Count Ribbing was informed of the confpiracy 
through count Horn, and readily acceded to it. Ankarftrom 
undertook to be the immediate agent for the affafti nation ; 
and with this intention, in company with count Horn, he 
attended the tlieatre on the i6th of January, and fat in the 
next box to the king’s, but his mmefty did not appear at the 
theatre that evening. With the lame purpofe in view they 
went to the mafquerade, which was given by the king on 
the 19th of the fune month; but as the concourfe of people 
did not appear fufficient to afford them any hopes of con- 
cealment, the defign was deferred. Ankarftrom and Ribbing 
followed the king to the diet at Gcffle, and returned with 
him to Stockholm. They determined to effe£l their purpofe 
at a inafquerade on the 2nd of March, but that entertainment 
was put off. Count Ribbing informed Liljehorn, and baron 
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Pechlin of the plot, which both of them approved, and pro- 
mifed their affiftance. On the fatal i6th of March, when 
Ankaftrom had fired his piftol, not feeing the king fall imme- 
diately, he drew his dagger in order to effedf his purpofe, 
but was feized with a tremor, and dropped both the dagger 
and the piftol on the floo^. He, however, had prefence of 
a^ttnd to mingle immediately with the^rowd, and to join in a 
cry of fire, which probably arofc, at lirft, from the appearance 
of that confufion which it afterwards contributed to increafe. 
In a fubiequent examination, Ankarftrom apologized for 
having fo far expofed the fccrcts of his friends, by obferving 
that no torture ftiould have wrefted this confcnion from him, 
had he not been informed that Liljehorn, who wrote the 
anonyn}f)L!S letter, and count Horn, were both in cuftody, 
and that his letters to the latter had been feiz,c(l by the go- 
vernment. He mentioned flightly, that his private misfor- 
tunes, by which he probably alluded to feme flights which he 
fufFered from the king, had contributed to render him defpe- 
rate. After a very fair and ample trial, Ankarftrom was, 
condemned to be publicly and feverely whipped, on three 
fucccflive days, his right hand and his head to be cut off, and 
his body impaled; which fentence he fufFered not till the 17th 
of May, long after the death of the king. — His prcjperty was 
given to his children, who, however, where compelled to 
change their name. 

The counts Horn and Ribbing were condemned to lofe 
their right hands and to be decapitated. Colonel Liljehorn, 
and lieutenant Ehrcnjwcrd, were alfo to be beheaded. All 
thefe confpirators were degraded from the rank of nobles, 
and their property declared to be confifeated. Major Hart- 
nianfdorf was to forfeit his rank in the army, and ro be im- 
prifoned for one year. Engerftrom was to fufFer perpetual 
imprifonment, and baron Pcchlin and fecrctary Lillclirahle, 
to be impri Toned during plcafurc. Four others, accufed of 
being concerned in the confpiracy, were pardoned, and fume 
were acquitted. 

The king languifhed from the 17th to the 29th of March. 
At firft the reports of his medical attendants were favourn. 
able ; but on the 28th a mortification was found to h^ve 
taken place, which terminated his exlftencc in a few hours. 
On opening his body, a fquare piece of lead and two nifty 
nails were found unextradfed within the ribs. During his 
illnefs, and particularly after he was made acquainted with 
the certainty of his approaching difFolution, Guftavus con- 
tinued to difplay that unftiaken courage which he had manl- 
fefted on v occafion during his life. A few hours before 
his deceafe, he made fome alterations in the arrangement of 
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public affairs. He had fcc/bre, by his willy appointed a coun^^ 
cil of r(fgcncy; hut convinced^ by recent experience, how^ 
little he could depend on the attachment of his nobles, and 
being alfo aware of ^ the ncceffty of a {Irong gt^vernment in 
di/HcuIt tiincj, h - iippointecl his broiher, the duke of Slider- 
inaria, foie regent, till his fon, who was then about four- 
teen, fhall have attained the age of eightcLii years. Imrr’^'- 
diatcly on the death of the king, the youiig prince was pro- 
claimed by the title of Guftavus JV, 

Thus tell, by the hand of treafon, in his forty-fixth year, 
.Guftavus 111. He was a prince of high ambition, but rather 
a man of addrefs tlian of ability. His mannf.rs, as we have 
already obferved, were popular and infinuating, his elo- 
quence fluent and bold. His condu61 was, however, feldom 
tempeiccl with judgment, or his fpeeches replete with folid 
information. He was too dcfirous of being great, to permit 
himfelf or his people to ht lu’ppy ; and the unfortunate pre- 
diledfion which he had imbibed for arbitrary power, made 
him, in reality, a flave and a dependant during the greater 
part of his reign. A paflion for za^r in a fovereign, is the 
greateft cuiTe that can afilidf a flate ; and if a revolutionary 
power could be tftabliflied confiflcntly with the fafety of a 
limited monarchy, the great difqualincation fhould be, the 
love of war. If in private life a turbulent difpofition unfits 
a man for fociety, furcly the evil is increafed in an infinite 
proportion, where the lives of millions, and the trcafurcs of 
nations are wantonly fquandered. By the imprudencey^f 
Guftavus, in this rLfpcdf, Su-eden was txhaufled of its re- 
fources, and reduced in its population ; and had he proceed- 
ed on his wild enterprizc againfl: France, his country would 
probabl}, at the termination of the crufade, have tallcn an 
xinrefiliing prey to the infatiable ambition of Ruflia. As the 
king of Sweden was ddirous of emularing, in every inffar.ee, 
the character of his uncle, the late king oi Frulfia, he w^as 
not fuperior to the vapity of appearing as an author. Some 
dramatic compofitions, which were a61:cd at the national 
theatre, have been well fpoken of; but his writings, in 
general, do not deferve much commendation, and his orations 
at the opening of the Swedifh academy^ in particular, are 
turgid arid yet feeble, poor in matter and abounding only in 
vVords. It is but jufl, however, to add, that, except his love 
of war, which certainly alw'ays indicates a want of feeling 
and hupranity in a charadfci*, the errors of Guftavus appear 
to have been rather errors of the underftanding than of the 
heart. Even in defiring arbitrary power, he docs not feerp 
to have been prompted by any inclination to abufc it, for he 

was not 'practically a tyrant. The laft feene of his life wa^ 
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fuch indeed as ought to blot from remembrance a long cata^ 
Jogue of crimes. His laft words were a declaration of pardon 
to the confpirators againft his life. The aftual murderer 
alone was excepted ; and he was excepted only at the ftrong 
inftance of the regent^ and thofe who furrounded his majefty 
in his dying moments. 

y/ith this mixture of charaffer g-S a man, in which the 
good f:rems almoft to be predominant, it cannot be doubted 
that Gultavus was a bad king. His perfidy, his ufurpation, 
his ifiilitary fpirit, all confpired againft the good of his coun-» 
try. The mild and equal condutft of the regent, however, 
has preferved Sweden from the horrors of internal war ; 
while the wifdom, fpirit, and patriotifm of his councils, will 
probably favc it from the infidious attacks of a reftlefs and 
dangerous neighbour. Wifely averfe to hoftility, the duke of 
Sudermpnia has cultivated fiiccersfully the friendftiip of all 
the belligerent powers, except Ruflia. In the mean time, his 
attention has been laudably dire<fted to exciting the dormant 
fpirit of induftry in the nation \ to the encouragement of 
their domeftlc manufactures, and to t|^e enforcing of rigid 
economy among all the dependents of government ; in order 
that the example of the court, co-operating with his own, 
may exert a falutary influence over the people in oppofing 
the increafe of luxury, gambling, and diflipation. It is a 
pleafure to contemplate fuch difpofitions in fo elevated a 
ftation, and while the regent perfeveres in this conduCt, he 
will undoubtedly merit the enviable title of the Father of his 
Prince and of his Country. 

With regard to learnings the famous queen Chriffina 
may be accounted to have been a genius in many branches 
of knowledge. That able civilian, ftatefman, and hiftorian 
PufFendorfF, was a native of Sweden ; and fo was the late 
celebrated Linnaeus, whofe memory will be ever dear to all 
the lovers of fcience, but particularly the fcience of botany. 
The name of Linnaeus may be clafled amongft thofe of 
Newton, Boyle, Locke, Haller, and other great philofophers, 
who were friends to religion. He always teftified in his 
converfations, writings, and aCfions, the higheft reverence 
for the Supreme Being ; and was fo ftrongly imprefled with 
the idea of omniprefence, that he wrote over the door of his 
ftudy ; Innocui vivite, Numen adeft 

"i he great merits of Linnaeus as a naturalift are to be efti- 
mated from the rude ftate in which he found all the branches 
of natural hiftory, and the perfeCfion to which he carried 
^cm y in drawing order from confufion, and perfpicuity from 
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darknefs. His underftanding comprebcnfivT, yet accurate, 
was capable of combining and arranging an almoil infinite 
variety of obiexSls^ which the magnitude of the greateft could 
not fatigue, nor the infignificance of the fmalleft elude. The 
mere catalogue of his works would make an ordinary 
pamphlet; and it would require no fmall volume to trace 
even the outlines of his fyflcm now diftinguifhed by the ap 
pcllation of Linnrean, which new methodized and reformed 
the whole compafs of natural hiiiory. In thcTe cxtenlive and 
various purfuits, we know^ not wliich to admiie moft, his in- 
timate knowledge, his fertility of invention, his indefatigable 
induRry, his fcientifiic arrangement, or that w^onderful exndf- 
ne(s in diferiminating, where the minutcit ftiadcs of difFcr^- 
♦nee are fcarcely perceptible 
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Danes hand in the IJle of Sbepey — Protcjlant Keligiou 
ejiablijhcd by Chriftlan 111 . — Copenhagen reduced to Jijhes 
— Pragmatic SanStion—ChrijVian VIL — ^ueen Matilda 
— Struenfee and Brandt — Literature^ 

"T^ENMARK, which is part of the apeient Scandinavia, 
is at prefent bounded on the fouth by Holftein, on the 
north and on the weft by the German Ocean, and on the 
eaft by the Baltic. The old inhabitants of tins northern 
region of Europe, were rude, fierce and martial. Strangers 
to art and induftry, they fubfifted by hunting, pafturagc, and 
plunder. Neglecting agricukure, their uncultivated territo- 
ries foon became over-fiocked, and colonies iflued forth 
from to time, under chieftains or generals, which at laft 
almoft deluged every part of Europe. In thefe migrations 
tfiey occafionally bore the appellations of Cimbri, Goths, 
Lombards, Normans, and Danes. Thefe northern adven- 
turers, after having har^fled the coafis of France with their 
robberies and piracies, under the name of Normans, from 
their northern fituatlon, extended their ravages to Britain, 
where they were known by the general name of Danes^ 
They firft landed in the ifle of Shepey, in the reign of Eg- 
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bert, and carried off their booty with impunity. The plun- 
derers continued their incurfions, till their king, Sweyn, 
made a complete conqueft of England, and left 
it to his fon, Canute, who was king of Eng- A. D. loiS. 
land, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. About ^ 
this time, Denmark may be faid to have been in its zenith 
»*’<?f*glory, as far as extent of dominion can give fandtion to 
the expreflion. 

PVom this period, Danifh hiPjory is involved in great un- 
certainty, for upwards of three centuries. Few importai\t 
^nd intcrcffing events, which may be depended on, have been 
recorded, prior to the reign of Margaret Waldemar, who, as 
wc have already (een, united in her own p' rArn, the crowns 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norv/ay She held her dignity 
witlr fuch hnniicfs and courage, that Oie was juftly ffylcd the 
Semirami s of the North. This union did not laft longer than 
the beginning oi the i6th century, when Chrilfiern il. one 
of the" completed: tyrants that have difgraccd the annals of 
hiftory, was obliged to claim to Denmark rind Norway. 
I‘>ederic, duke of Holftein, was unanimouHy a.D. i;30. 
called to th.c thione, on the depofitlon ol his 
^rucl nephew, who openly embraced the opinions of Luther; 
and the protLllant religion was effablifficd in Denmark, by 
that wife and politic prince, Chiiffian ill. '1 he Dutch per- 
fiiaded Chriffian’^ grandfon Frederic HI. to declare war 
ao-ainft Charles Gultavus king of Svv'e<len, which had almoft 
cofl: him his crown. Charles marched his army over the icc 
to tlie Ifland of Funen, where he furprifed tlic Danifli troops, 
and marched over the great Belt to befiege Copenhagen it- 
felf. Cromwell, who then governed England under llie title 
of Protector, interpoCd, and Frederic defended his capital 
>vith great magnanimity till peace was concluded. 

Frederic IV. was perpetually engaged in wars with the 
Swedes; and while Charles Xil. was an exile at Bender, he 
made a defeent upon the Svvedilb Pomerania. In the year 
J716, the fucceffes of Frederic were fo great, that his allies, 
began to fufpedi he was aiming at the fovereignty of all 
Scandinavia. Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from 
his exile, he renewed the war againft Denmark with a moft 
imbittered fpirit; but 011 the death of that prince, Frederic 
durft not refufe the offer of his Britannic majefty’s mediation 
between him and the crown of Sweden ; in confequence of 
which a peace was concluded at Stockholm, wliich left ‘him 
in poffeffion of the duchy of Slefvvick. Frederic died in the 
jrear 1730, after having two years before feen his^capital re- 
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duced to afli <!5 by an accidental fire. His Ton and fucccflbr 
Chriftian VI. guaranteed the pragmatic fanc- 
A. D. 1734 * tion. Tills was an agreement, by which the 
princes of Europe engaged to fupport the Houfe 
of A u fir la in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of 
the emperor Charles VI. who had naanale ilfue. Ke fqnt 
fix thoufand naen to thd' afliftance of the emperor, during the 
difpute of the fuccefiion. Though he was pacific, yet he 
was tenacious of his rights. He had fo great a party in the 
kingdom of Sv/eden, that it was generally thought, his fon 
would be declared fucceflbr to his then Swediih majclly. 
Some fteps for that purpofc were certainly taken : but what- 
ever Chriftian’s view might have been, the defign was fruf- 
trated by the jealoufy of other powders, v^ho could not bear 
tlie thoughts of feeing all Scandinavia fubjcdl to one family. 
Chriftian died in 1746, with the charadter of being the fa- 
ther of his people. "His fon, Frederic V. in 17437 mar- 
ried the princefs Louifa daughter to his Britannic majefty 
George II. He impioved upon his father’s plan, for the 
happinefs of his people, hut took no concern except that of a 
mediator in the Germaji war. Ic was by this iJir'Tvention 
that the treaty of Clofter-feven was cor, eluded between the 
late duke of Cumberland and the Freiicri general Richheu. 
Upon the death of his flrft queen, who was inother to his 
prcFnt Danilh jn^effy, he married a daughter of the duke of 
Bi'unfv/ic \V. ;!fenbuttle ; raid died in 1766. 

His fon Chriftian, horn la 17*^0, iriarried his 
prefent Britannic inajelfy’s youngeft fiftcr, the A. D. 1769. 
princefs Carolina-bdatilda. T.'hii ahiar.ee, though 
it wore at fij ft a very promihng appearance, had a very un- 
fortunate termination. i his is partly attributed to the in- 
trigues of the queen-do v/ager, mother-in-law to the prefent 
king ; who has a fon named Frederic, and whom fhc is re- 
prefented as dcfirous of raifing to the throne. When the 
princefs Carolina-Matilda cam.e to Copenhagen, ftie received 
her with all the appearance of frienJihip and afFetftion, ac- 
quainting her with the ki tig’s faults, and at the fame time 
telling her, that flie would take every opportunity, as a 
mother, to aftift her in reclaiming him. By this condutft, 
file became the dcpofitary of all the young queen's fecrets, 
whilft at the fame time, it is faid, fhe placed people about the 
king, to keep him conftantly engaged in all kinds cf riot or 
debauchery. When the king was upon his travels, the 
queen-dowager ufed frequently to vifit the young queen; 
and, under the mafk of friendship and ‘affehtion, told her of 
the excelfcs which the king had fallen into in Holland, Eng- 
laiid, and P' ranee, and perfuaded her not to live with hmi. 
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But a$ foon as the king returned, the queen gently reproach- 
ing him with his condu6t, his mother-iii-Iaw endeavoured to 
perfuade the king to give no ear to her counfels, as it was 
prefumption in a queen of Denmark to direct the king. 
Matilda now began to difeover the defigns of the queen- 
dowager, and afterwards lived upon good terms with the 
kinf^, The young queen aifo now afTumed to herfelf the part 
v^hfeh the queen-dowager had been complimented with in 
the management of public affairs. I'his ftung the ojd 
queen ; and her thoughts were now entirely occupied with 
fehemes of revenge. But her views of this kind at firft ap- 
peared the more difficult to carry into execution, becaufe the 
king had difplaced feveral of her friends who were about the 
court, who had been increafing the national debt in times of 
the mod profound peace, and who were rioting on the fpoils 
of the public. However, fhe at length found means to gra- 
tify her revenge in a very ample manner. About the end of 
the year 1770, it was obferved that Brandt and Struenfee 
were particularly regarded by the king, the former as a fa- 
vourite, and the latter as a minifter ; and that they had paid 
great court to queen Matilda, and were fupported by her. 
'i his opened a new fccne of intrigue at Copenhagen ; all the 
difearded placemen paid their court to the queen- dowager, 
and fhe became the head of the party. Struenfee and Brandt 
wanted to make a reform in the adminiffration of the public 
affairs at once, which fhould have been the work of time; 
and thereby made a great number of enemies among thofe 
whofe interefl: it was that things fhould continue upon the 
fame footing that they had been for Tome time before. After 
this, queen Matilda was delivered of a daughter j but as foon 
as the queen-dowager faw her, flic, with a malicious fmile, 
declared that the child had all the features of Struenfee ; on 
which her friends publifhed it among the people, that the 
queen muft have had an intrigue with Srruenfee, which 
was corroborated by the queen's often fpeaking with this 
minifter in. public. A great variety of evil reports were now 
propagated ; and it was afferted, that the governing party 
had formed a dftign to fuperfede the king, as being incapable 
of governing ; that the queen was to be declared regent dur- 
ing the minority of her fon ; and that Struenfee was to be 
her prime minifter. Whatever Strueiifee did to reform the 
abufes of the late miniftry was reprefentved to the people as fo 
many attacks upon, and attempts to deftroy the government 
of the kingdom. By fuch means the people began to be 
greatly incenfed againft this minifter ; and as he alfo wanted 
to make a reform 'in the military, he gave great offence to 
the troops, at the he^id of which were fome creatures of th^ 
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queen-doWager, who took every opportunity to make thetf 
inferior officers believe that it was the de/ign of StruenfeO 
to change the whole fyftem of government. It mufl he ad- 
mitted, that this miniifer feems in many refpedfs to have 
a6fed very imprudently, and to have been too nmeh under 
the guidance of his paffions; his principles dlfo appear to 
have been of the libertuie kind. 

Many councils were held between the quccn-dowagcr and 
her friends upon the proper meafures to be taken for effec- 
tuating their dcfigns ; and it W’as at length 1 efolvcd to fur- 
prife the king in the middle of the night, and force him im- 
mediately to fign an order, which was to be prepared in 
readinefs, for committing the perfons before mentioned to fe- 
parate prifons ; to accuf. them of high treafoii in general, and 
in particular of a defign to poifon or dethrone the king ; and 
if that could not be propcily fupported, by torture or other- 
wife, to procure witneffes to confirm the repoit of a criminal 
commerce between tlic queen and Struenfcc. d'his was an 
undertaking of fo hazardous a nature, that the wary count 
Molike and moft of the quecn-dowager’s friends cxcuftd 
themfelvcs from taking any open and active part of this af- 
fair, However, the queen-dowager at Lift procured a fuffi- 
cier.t number of adfiv-e inftruments for the execution of her 
defigns. On the i6th of January, 1772, a inaffed ball was 
given at the court of Denmark, he king had danced at 
this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille with general 
Gahler, his lady, and ccunfellor Struenfee, brorl'er to the 
count. d"he queen after dancing as ufual one country dance 
with the Iiing, gave her hand to count Strut iifec during the' j'c- 
maindcr of the evening. Slie retired about two in the moi'n- 
ing, and was followed by him and count Ijrandt. About 
four the fame morning, prince Frederic, who had alfo been 
at the ball, went witli the quecn-dov/ageu* to the king’s bed- 
chamber, accompanied by general Eichftedt and count Rant- 
zau. They ordered his majefty’s valct-dc-chambre to awake 
him, and in the midft of the ilirprifc that this intrufion ex- 
cited, they informed him that queen Matilda and the two 
Struenfees were at that inftant bufy in drawing up an ac 5 f of 
renunciation of the crown, which they would immediately 
compel him to fign : and that the only means to prevent fo 
imminent a danger, was to fign the orders which they had 
brought with them for arrefting the queen and her accom- 
plices. It is faid that the king was not eafily prevailed upon 
to fign thefe orders, but at length complied. Count Rant- 
zau, and three officers, haftened at that untimely hour to the 
queen’s apartments, and immediately arrefted her. She was 
put into one of the king’s coaches, conveyed to the caftle of 
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Cronenbiirgh, together with the infant princefs, attended by 
lady Moftyn, and efcorted by a party of dragoons. In Ae 
mean time, Struenfee and Brandt were alfo feized in their 
beds and imprifoned in the citadel. Struenfee’s brother, and 
tnoft of the members of the late adminiftration, were feized 
the fame night, to the number of about eighteen, and thrown 
ikiio confinement. The governmenf after this feemed to be 
entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dowager and her 
Ion, alfifted by thofe who had the principal fhare in the revo- 
lution ; while the king appeared to be little more than a pa- 
geant, whofe perfon and name it was ncccfiary occafionalljr 
to make ufe of. All the officers concerned in the revolution 
were immediately promoted, and an almoft total change took 
place in the departments of adminiftration, a new council 
was appointed, in which prince Frederic prefidcd, andacom- 
miftion of eight members, to examine the papers of the pri^ 
foners, and to commeiice a procefs againft them. 'I'he Ton 
of queen Matilda, the prince royal, now entered into the 
fifth year of his age, was put into the care of a lady of quali- 
ty, who was appointed governefs, utider the fu per intendency 
of the queen-dowager. Struenfee and Brandt were put ir\ 
irons, and very rigoroii fly treated in prifon ; they both un- 
derwent frequent examinations, and at Icngtli rcceiv'ed fen- 
tcnce of death. They were beheaded on the 28th of April, 
having their right hands previouiiy cut off. Sti uenfec at firft 
ahloicjtely denied having any criminal intcrcourfe with the 
queen; hut this he afterwards confefied : and though he is 
faid to have been induced to do i-ns only hv ihc fear of tor- 
ture, the proofs of his guilt were oftreined notorious, and his 
coiifeflions full and explicit. ih Tides no meaiures were 
adopted by the court of Great Britain to clear up the 
queen's character in this rerpe(!:l. 

During the confinement of queen Matilda in the palace of 
Cronenburgh, the inhabited the ev>vcriK)r’s apartment, and 
Iiad permifiion to walk upon the fide batteries, or upon the 
leads of the tower. She was uncertain of the fdte that awaited 
her; and had great reafon to apprehend, that the party wliich 
had occafioned her ai rell: meditated ftiil more violent mca- 
fures. When the Engiifti minifter at Cojjenhageii brou^tht 
an order for her enlargement, which he had obtained by "his 
fpirited condiicl:, fhc was fo furprifad with the unexpedfed 
intelligence, that flic inftantly burft into a flood of tears, em- 
braced him in a tranfj'iort of joy, and called him/her delivejer. 
After a fhort conference, the minifter propofed that her ma- 
jefty fliouid immediately embark on board a (hip that was 
waiting to carry her from a kingdom, in which (he had ex- 
perienced fuch a tr,dn of miJortuncs. But however aiixieus 
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ftk? was to depart, one circumftancc cl^ecked (he excefi of her 
joy: a few months before her imprifonment, (he had been 
delivered of a princefs, (as has already be^en related) whom 
ihe fuckled herfclf. The rearing of this child had been her 
only comfort; and file had conceived a more than parental at- 
tachment to it, from its having been the conftant companion 
of her mifery. The inftint was at that period afflidfed with 
the meafles ; and, having nui*fed it with unceafing folicitude, 
(he was defirous of continuing her attention and care. All 
thofe circumftances had fo endeared the child to her, rendered 
more fufceptible of tendernefs in a prifon than in a court, that 
when an order for detaining the young princefs was inti- 
mated to her, fhe tedified the {Irongcd emotions of grief, and 
could not, for fome time, be prevailed upon to bid a final adieu. 
At length, after beftowing repeated careffes upon this darling 
objedl of her affjdtion, (he retired to the vefl'el in an agony of 
defp;iir. She remained upon the deck, her eyeS immoveably 
direfted towards the palace of Cronenburgh, which contained 
her child, that had been fo long her only comfort, until dark- 
nefs intercepted the view. The vcfill having made but little 
way during night, at day break flic obferved with fond fatis- 
facStion that the palace was ftill vifiblc ; and could not be per- 
fuaded to enter the cabin as long as ftie could difeover the 
fainteft glimpfe of the battlements 

It is well known that her majeflry refided in the city of 
Zell, in the eledloral dominions of his Britannic majefty, 
where flie was carried off by a malignant fever, 
A. D. 1775. in the twenty fourth year of her age. Queen 
Matilda was naturally of a lively dirpofition, 
until her misfortunes brought on a fettled melancholy, which 
preyed upon her mind. In company (he endeavoured to dlf- 
fcnible her forrows, and aflame a cHeerfulneis to which her 
heart was a ftranger. She became extremely fond of foli- 
tude; and, when alone, indulged her grief in the moft bitter 
lamentations. She r^*tained, to her lall moments, the mofi: 
unaftedled attachments to her children in Denmark ; with all 
the anxiety of a parent, (lie made repeated inquiries after 
them, and was delighted with receiving the minuteft accounts 
of their healths, amufements, and education. Havmg ob- 
tained their portraits from Copenhagen, fhe placed them in 
her moft retired apartments, often apoftrophized them as if 
they were prefent, and addrefled them in the tendereft man- 

”^His Danhh majefty appears to have fuch a^ 4 ebility of un- 
derftanding as to difqualify himfor the proper management of 
public afFatrs. la 1 7S4, another court revolution took place. 
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The que^n Dowager’s friends were removed, a new council 
was formed under the aufpices of the prince royal, fome of 
the former old rfiembers were reftored to the cabinet; and no 
regard is to be paid for the future to any inftrument, unlcfs 
iigned by the king, and counterfigned by the prince royaL 
The Danes, in general, make no great figure in Uieraturei 
though aftronomy and njedicine are Nghly indebted to their 
Tycho Brahe, Borichius, and the Bartholines. The fcience 
of botany owes great obligations to the celebrated Chriftian 
Oeder, to whom we are indebted for the Flora Dauica^ 
through the liberality of his monarch. In fpeaking of the 
publications on natural hiffory, it would be unpardonable to 
omit mentioning the moll fplcndid work of the kind ever 
produced in any nation. It is a colle6lion of rare fliells, 
in two volumes folio. The firft volume,^’ fays a late travel- 
ler, which is the one I have leen, contains a Ihort account 
of the collection of natural hillory, and particularly of ftiells 
in Denmark; a preliminary difeourfe in chronology^ with 
a detail of the fevcral authors who have written on the 
fu bjeCl, and their different fyftems, and ^8 complete and 
delicately coloured figures, in I2 plates, accompanied with 
fcientific deferiptions, in the Latin, French and German 
languages/' 


^ CHAP. XIX. 

N O R W A y. 

XJinon nf ibis Coimtry with Denmark — Salubrity of the Air — ^ 
Adountains — Forefs — Quarries — Manners and Longevity 
cf the Inhahitants. 

N orway was originally divided into fmall independent 
principalities, which continued till the ninth century, 
when they were all united under Herald Harfager. Thii 
kingdom was united to the crown of Denmark by queep 
Margaret, and has -ever fince been governed by viceroys. 

The air is fo pure in fume of the iiiland parts, that it has 
been faid the inhabitants live fo long as to be tii€d of life, and 
caufe themfclves to be tranfported to a lefs fidubrious air» 
At Bergen the lonc^eff day conlilfs of about nineteen hours, 
and the fhorteft of about five. In fummer, the inhabitants 
can read and write at midnight by the light of the Iky; and 
in the moil ngrthcily pans, about midfummer; the fun is 
Vol. 11. r continually 
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continually in view. In thofe parts, hov/ever^ in the middle 
of winter, there is onl)' a faint glimmering of light at noon 
for about an hour and a half; owing to the reflection of the 
fun’s rays on the mountains. Nature, noewithflranding, has- 
fce^nfokind to the Norwegians, that in the midft of their 
darknefs the flcy is fo ferene, and the moon and the aurora 
borealis fo bright, that^^they can carry on their fifhery, and 
work at their leveral trades in open air. 

immenfe jnountains prefent thcmfelvcs all over Norway; 
feme of them with refervoirs of water on the top ; and the 
Who’e forming a moft furprifing landfcapc. The activity of 
the natives, in recovering their fheep and goats, when pen- 
ned up, through a falfe ftep, in one of thofe rocks^ is won- 
derful. The owner direCts himfelf to be lowered down from 
the top of the mountain, fitting on a crofs ftick, tied to the 
end of a long rope ; and when he arrives at the place where 
the creature ftands, he faftens it to the fame cord, and it is 
drawn up with hii^elf. ^I'he caverns that are to be met 
with in thefe tnountains arc more wonderful than thofe, per- 
haps, in any other part of the world. One of them, called 
Dolfteen, was, in 1750, vifited by two clergymen, who re- 
ported, that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea dafli- 
ing over their head? ; that the palfage was as wide and high as* 
in ordinary church, the fidcs perpa^.dicular, an(f the "roof 
vaulted: that they defeended a flight of natural ftairs; but 
when they arrived at another, they durR not venture to pro- 
'ceed, but returned; and that they confumccl two candles go-^ 
ing and returning. 

T'he chief wealth of Norway lies in its which fur- 

nifti foreigners with mails, beams, planks, and hoards ; and 
ferve befidcs for all domeftic ufes; particularly the conftruc-* 
tion of houfes, bridges, ftiips, and for charcoal to the 
founderies. "lire timber growing here arc fir and pine, elm^ 
afli, benreed, (71 very curious wood) birch, beech, oak, 
yew, alder, juniper, the afpeii-trcc, the comol or floe-tree, 
the hafel, ebony, lime or linden tree, and willows. The 
fums which Norway 'receives for timber are very confider-^ 
able ; the induftry of the inhabitants is greatly aflifted bjr 
the courfe of their rivers, and the lituation" of their 
lakes; which afford them not only the convcniency of floating 
down their timber, but of erecting law -mills, for dividing 
their large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all 
fawed timber belongs to his-Danifh majefty, and forms n€^ 
ujconfiderablc part of his revenue. 

Norway contains quarries of excellent marble, as well as 
many other kinds of Rones ; and the magnet is found in the 
irtfin mines. The or afbeitos, is found Ukewife here ; 
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are cryftals^ granites, amethyfts, agate, fhlinder-fl'dnes, 
and eagJe-ftones. Gold found in Nortvay has been coined 
into ducats. His Danifh majefty is now working, to great 
advantage, a filver mine at Koningfbergj other filver mines 
have been found in different parts of the country ; and one of 
the many filver mafles that have beef^ difcovercd, weighing* 
5'6 o pounds, is to be feen at the royal mufeum at Copenha- 
gen. Lead, copper, and Iron mines, are common in this 
country: one of the copper-mines, at Roraas, is thought 
to be the richeft in Europe. 

The coafl: of Norway may be faid to be the native coun-^ 
try of herrings. Innumerable are the fhoals that come from 
under the ice at the north pole, and about the latitude of Ice- 
land divide themfelvcs into three bodies ; one of thefe fupply 
the weftern Ifles and coaft of Scotland, another direcis its 
courfe round the eaftern part of Great Britain, down the 
Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. 
'Lhey form great part of the food of the Common people $ 
the cod, ling^ kabeliau, and torfk-fifhes follow them, and 
feed upon their fpawn, and arc taken in prodigious numbers 
in fifty or fiJtty fathoms water: thefe, cfpeciaily their roes, 
and the oil extra6led from their livers, are exported and fold 
to great advantage j and above 150,000 people are main- 
tained by the herring and other fiKhing on the coaft of Nor- 
way. 

The fummer in NorW'ay is very fhort. They fow and 
rea}> in fix weeks time, and yet it does not produce corn fuf- 
ficient for the natives, and thoft that come there for trade. 

The miners of the middling Norwegians form a proper 
fiibjccl of contemplation #ven to a philofopher, as they lead 
that kind of life which we may fay is furnilhed with plenty; 
but they arc neither fond of luxury, nor do they dread penury: 
uhd this middle ftateprolongs their age furpri ling) y. Though 
their drefs is in ntany rcfpects accommodated to their climate ; 
yet, by cuftom, inftead of guarding againft the inclemency 
of the weather, they outbrave it ; for they expoie them- 
(elves to Cold, without any cover upon their breafts or necks. 
A Norwcgi.fji of a hundred years of age is not accounted 
paft his labour; and in 1733, four couples were married, and 
danced before his Danifh majefty at Fredericfliall, whofe 
ages, when joined, exceeded eight hundred years. 
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CHAP. XX. 

GREENLAND. 

Of the Country in general — Of the Morthern Seas — Meun^ 
tains of Ice — tVhere and how they coagulate — Ice-Fields-^ 
Conjeciures cencerning their Formation, 

G reenland Ir the remotefl tracSl of land in the 
north. It lies between Europe and America, and be- 
longs to the crown of Denmark. No fhip having as yet 
triiVeed it to the mod northern parts, on account of the ice, 
it is not yet decided whether it be an i Hand or not. From, 
fome late difeoveries of the Rullians, it does not appear to 
join on the eaft, with Spitzbergen, Nova ^embla^ or Tar- 
tary i but, is fuppoCd to join America, on the north-wed ^ 
becaufe the fea that apparently parts them, and is called 
Davis’s Straits, or BalBn’s Bay, gtows gradually nar- 
rower, as it approaches the 78th degree, and bccaufe the- 
coaft, which rifes very high towards that bay, falls lower 
and iov/er die farther north we go. The Greenlanders, in- 
deed, fay (though it is doubtful how far they can be relied on) 
that D avis’s Straits contradts 'itfelf fo much, as it tends 
northv/ard, that they can travel on the ice fo near to die op-, 
pofite fliore as to be able to make the inhabitants hear j but, 
that they cannot get aciofs, owing to the ftreiigth of the cur- 
rent from the north. 

Icelandic audiors have dcTcribed old Greenland, on the 
caftern fide, as crouded with churches and vllla'|;esi aird 
they might have faid the fame of the weftern fide, oppofite ta 
America, for that the old Norwegians, or people of Norway, 
had houfes and churches there alfo, is evident from the many- 
reftiges of them now to be found. 

I'he iflands of Spit/.bergen, lying north of Lapland, be- 
tween the 75th and 80th degrees of latitude, with the eaftern 
coaft of Greenland, lying oppoiite thereto, arc but thinly, if' 
at all, inhabited at prefenti but the weftern fid(i.of Green- 
land, from the 62nd, to the 71ft degree north, is again colo- 
nized by Europeans! The iilands of Spitzbergen, hoW-* 
ever, are pretty much ficqucnted during the fcafon of the 
ivhale-fiftieiy. Some few Dutchmen were once left there 
during a winter, but they all pcriftied. 'I'hc globe is here 
,fo round, that even at the diftance of fix miles in a calm, the 
mafts of a fhip only are difeoverabie at eight miles, no other 
part can be feeii but the top-inaft, and at twelve miles 
Aiftance, the flag only > yet, the mountains of Spitsbergen 
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rife fp high, as to be feen forty-eight miles. Lord Mul- 
grave, in his \royage to the north pole, coafted round them. ^ 

The land on the weftern fide of Greenland, is barren, 
high, and rocky, and rears its head in moft places adjoining 
the ocean, in fuch lofty mountains, and inacceflible cliffs, as 
may be fecn at fea, at the dilfancc of forty leagues. The 
cliffs and mountains are conflantlytcovcrcd with ice and 
fnow, which, by continually falling, have filled the valliejB, and 
feem annually to encreafe their height. 'Fhc plains between 
the rocks are alfo Covered with froit, except here and there a" 
patch, wdiere there is a fcanty portion of earth and grafs, an 
occafional little brook and pond, and fome few low fcattered 
fhrubs. 

Along the coafls in Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay, 
which is the fea that divides Greenland from tlie northern 
coafts of Amcrice, there are numberlcfs deep bays and creeks 
that run up far within the land; and, the fhorcs are border- 
ed with many i Hands of different extent. To thofe who 
have fecn the Norway coaft, we may fay, this of Greenland 
is not unlike it, except, that the hills here are not clothed 
with trees, nor the v allies enriched with herbage, and that 
the mountains are every where high and pointed. 

Within land there are no inhabitants, and but very few 
upon the coaft. The few there are inhabit the fouthern 
parts from Statenhook, to the 62nd degree. But, as no 
Europeans live there, thefe places are but little known 
to us. 

Of the European fettlemcnts, the moft fouthern is the co- 
lony of Frederic's Haah^ or Frederic’s liope, fituated in the 
62nd degree of north latitude, begun by the Danes in 1742. 
]t lies one mile and a half from the open fca, and is a good 
haven and place for trade. In the iflands oppofite, where the 
Dutch merchant fhips formerly harboured, many Green- 
landers refide, being well fituated for catching fifti, feals, and 
rein-deer. This colony is yet but fmall. In 1754, it cori- 
ififted only of a fadfor, a Moravian miffionary, and ^bout fix 
or eight European failors, three or four of whom were mar- 
ried to Greenland women. 

Twelve leagues north of this colony, is that famous iccr 
glance or fhining ice, called in the charts, Eis-blink, It is a 
great high field of ice, whofe glanc-rs in the air, refembling 
the aurora borealis^ may be fe^n at fea for many leagues. It 
was an inlet within the land, Vv^hofe mouth is now blocked 
up in fuch a manner, by many huge pieces of ice, driven ohf 
by the ebb, that it forms, as it were, an arched ice-bridge, 
eight leagues in length, ftretching from land to land, and 
two la bi'eadth. It has many openings or irregujar arches, 
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from fourteen to forty yards in height, wdiich might be pafTol 
through ill boats, but, from the danger of pieces of ice ofteti 
falling within. Thefc, and rtaany others that tumble from 
adjoining hills, are driven by the ebb through thefe 
arches into the fea. Such Greenlanders as v/ifti to enter 
this harbour, carry their little canoes over land, upon their 
beads, and when they/tave paffed this bridge, they find open 
water for twenty leagues in length, and two in breadth. 
Places are found here vvhere Greenland houfes formerly 
flood \ a proof, that the mouth of the hai hour was once 
open. 

About thirty-fix leagues north of Frederick’s Hope, is 
another colony, called Ftfcher^ s-jiorte^ or Fifher’s bay, begun 
in 1754« Here the Moravians eftablifhed a fccond niifiion 
in 1758; b^it, as few Greenlanders live about this placa, it 
has but little trade. In this neighbourhood are feen many 
•ruins; probably, the relics of the old Norwegians. ♦ 

A third colony, called Godhaab, or GoodThope, lies ir^ 
46deg, J4min. thirty-fix leagues north of f'ifhcr’s bay. Here 
there are fome hundreds of fmall iflands, crouded tegt:ther ir^ 
thccompafs of fix leagues. The Moravians have here alfo 
eftablifhed a congregation, built a church, a provifion houlej 
a finith’s fhop, and a brew-houfe, and the houfes of the na- 
tives are fcattered round them. This is the oldeft colony in, 
Greenland, having been founded in 1721. It was formerly 
inhabited by fome thoufands pf Greenlanders, but the fmall- 
pox having made great ravage, in 1733, the number is fo de-r 
creafed, that there are now few natives her- fettled. To give 
the reader fome idea of the ravages the fmall-pox made, it 
WMS calculated in 1746, that oirthe whole weftern coaff of 
Greenland, in the fpace of 400 leagues, thei^e were not abc^ve 
20,000 Greenlanders therc’fcttled, whereas, in 1 730, the num- 
ber was computed at 30,000. 

^ In latitude, 65 deg. 46 m. fifty-fix leagues north of Good- 
hope, is a fourth colony, founded in 1755. Trade is here pretty 
good, though there are but few Greenlanders. This colony,^ 
and that of Good-hope, is frequented by one fhip only, and 
the trade confifis Of feals, blubber, and tne fkins of feals and 
foxe^ In this neighbourhood are fcveral falmon iifhcries. 
In the fixty-feventh degree of north latitude, is Wy(^c-bay,> 
a fifth colony, cllablilhcd for traffic and the whale-filhery, in 
1759. This, is one of the moft commodious places fpr trade 
and refidence on the whole coaft. Sixteen leagues farther 
north in 68 deg. lies anocher cOlony, called Egede' s-^minde or 
Eg^e’s Memorial, eredfed in 1759. This place is frozen up 
all the winter, and is not opcjr^ till May, when tfic \vhale- 
iiiliery is over, 
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A feventh colony, eftabliflied in 1734, lies in 69 deg. 
There are alfo three or four others, but the twelfth and far- 
theft north is in 71 deg. ere£fed in 1758. We are told by the 
natives, that the country is inhabited as far north as 78 deg. 
though very thinly; for notwithftancling there is plenty of 
^ider-fowls, white bears, Teals and wl^ales, yet, owing to the 
long winter-ni.;hts, no one liked to live there long, the land 
being little clTe than dreary rock and ice. In thetb parts, in- 
fteail of building their houfes with wood and turf, as in more 
I'ou them places, they are obliged to ere^^t them with clay, 
Teal-fkins, and the horns of the uipcorn hfh. According to 
their information, the land ftretches north-weft towards 
America, and they tell us, that here' and there are ftones 
ftantling eretft, with arms extended, like our goide-pofts, as, 
if they v/ere fet up, as direeftionr . ..avclling thence to the 
northern ports of Amcrici^. 

It were to be wiflied that any tolerable accoTjit: couM be 
given, on which one might rely, of the ftate iJ Greenland^ 
Tome centuries back. The natives know notnirjg of their 
fore-fathers, but, that they extirpated the former-i lonhcrn 
inhabitants. According to the account of Arnglim Jonas, 
the learned Icelander, one Eric, a ticfcendnnt of a Norwe- 
gian earl, being condemn - d to a thrr( ^'cars banifhmmr, 
fought this place; and finding it, returned f(» IcLiau.l, and 
the third year perfuaded people to go t T:/ diicovcred 

ifland, which he called Greenland; rcprcil nt'r.g it as cL nlace 
abounding with pafture, wood and fifh. th ic was Tjllovved 
by twenty-five fhips, full of people; and, in prr>ceT r u le, 
greater numbers flocked there from Iceland and N<>rway, 
and flocked the country with inhabitants, both o- *'hc cart 
and weft fide, till it was computed to be a thirdi jvtrt as 
numerous as a Danifh epTcopal dioccfc. Wrimrs havf" not 
decided about the time of thefe events, but it feems to be 
about the year 830. 

Torfaeus, the Icelander, who wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tury, fpeaks of a i]umber of monkeries and fome nunneries; 
and I'hcodore, who was bifhop in Iceland, in the I-'ft cen- 
tury, relates, that in Einar’s inlet, in latitude! 65 deg. flood 
a great wood, where cattle were paflu red that belonged to 
tbe cathedral church at the end of the bay, near the village 
Gardar. In the great Ifland RinTey, Tiys he, is an cx^.enhve 
hunt of rein-deer, and alTo the bell Toft baftard-marblc, of 
which the Greenlanders inrd:.' pitcdiers and vcfl ls, contamlng 
ten or twelve barrels each, To firm, as to endure fire. Far- 
ther weft, lies Long Ifland, containing eight fawns belong- 
ing to the bifhop’s fee. He makes mention alfo of ninefeen 
|bays or inlets on thq,eaft fide, round which ftood one hun-< 
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drcd and nihcty villages, forming twelve pariflics, Befides S 
bifhop’s feat and two cloyflrers. Torfeus defcribes the air 
as more ferene and fettled, and the cold not fo, intenfe in 
Greenland as in Iceland, and Norway. It is related alfo in 
the Danifh records, that in the year 1308, there was fuch a 
jftorm of thunder and lightning, that a church was thrc/wn 
down, many pinnacles of rocks torn oiF, and that the duit of 
the broken ftoncs flew about like rain ; and, that this ilorm 
was followed by fuch a fevere winter, as they had never before 
feen, when the ice did not thaw for a whole year. 

Their defcriptioijs of the fruitfulnefs or produce of the 
land, are not only various but contradicSlory. The Iceland 
annals fometimes tell us, that the country produced the beft 
wheat, and others, that nothing would grow there for the 
cold. They fpeak of woods where white bears were hunted, 
and mention oak-ti ees that bore acorns as large as apples, and 
of a tafte as plcafant as chefnuts. Thefe accounts, however, 
not to be relied on. 

In the Panifh chronicle we are told, that in 1023, the 
Greenlanders became tributary to the kijigs of Norway, 
which was foon after t^iey embraced the Chriilian faith, and 
that they were governed by a viceroy, according to the laws 
of Iceland. We find no traces of their military ftrcjigth, 
cither by land or Tea. The Greenland trade, indeed, is faid 
to have been very confiderablc, and it may eafily be believed, 
that they exported a great deal of meat, butter, cheefe, fllh, 
train and pelts ; but thefe commodities feem to have been 
fetched by foreign veffels, though navigation was not ne- 
glcdled by them; for they not only failed from Iceland and 
Norway to Greenland, in their own fhips, but the firft dif- 
covery of and navigation to North America, is aferibed to 
them ; and, perhaps a brief relation of this curious piece of 
hiftory will not be unentertaining. It is given by Mallet, in 
his IntroduSfion a rhijhlre de Denemci 7 'c^ and by Pontoppi- 
dan, in his Hi/hry of Norway^ tranferibed by them from the 
Iceland hiftorians, Jonas and Torfaeus, confirmed by the 
teftimony of the ancient hiftoriographer, Adam Brementis, 
who wrote in the middle of the eleventh century, and con- 
fequently at the time of the difeovery. 

An Icelander, named Herjolf, went every year by fea, to 
traffic in feveral countries, accompanied by his fon, Biaern. 
Once, in the yeai* 1001, they were feparated from each other 
by.ftorm, and l^ia^rn, arriving in Norway, got intelligence 
that his father had failed to Greenland, a place then but 
little known; he accordingly followed him, but being driven 
by another ftorm to the fouth-weft, difeovered a flat cham- 
overgrown with and ga ]^is return, deferibed 
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alfo an ifland. He did not mj*ke any ftay dt either of thefe 
places, but, when the ftorm ceafed, made the heft of his way 
Jiorlh-weft to Greenland. "Fliis difeovery being made 
knov/n, Leif, the fon of Eric, arnbitious of acquiring fime, 
like his father, by diTchvering and coloni7ing new countries, 
lith d out a Ihip, with thirty-five men, and went to fea with 
Bia?rn. T'he firft land they made was ftony and barren, and 
they gave it the name of Heufiand^ that is, flat, bare land* 
They next difeovered a low country with white fand, 
covered v’vith feme wood, whicdi they called Mark-land^ or 
level laiid. Two days afterwards they fiw land again, whofc 
noirf , rn coe.ft was iheltcred by an ifland. Here they found 
fhruus bca ing a fwcet beriy, and failed up a river, till they 
canie to a lake, from which the river iiTiicd. 'I'he air was 
rndcl, til f)ii fiuitfid, and the river fwarmed with all forts 
of .dhes, pirriciibtrly large fdinon. FFaving continued 
there during c ;e winter, and found that the lun rofe about 
cignr (.’ciocic in t: e Ihorteii days, it is evident the place muft 
iiave been in the 4 gt.h degree of latitude, and to be that of 
N :*wfouiidland, or the river St. Lawrence, in Canada* 

Hr.< vd ;g heeji b ng enougn there to erc6t fonie huts, they 
miflLl a Cjernmn niaritvn*, whom, after a long fearch they 
found in die wood, fkipping and very merry. On being 
iifli / wliat^niade liiiii fo cheerful, he replied, that he had met 
witii .ind eaten fuch grapes, as people made wine of in his 
countiy. When Leif fiw and tafted th.fe grapes, he called 
his new country Vlinhind^ that is, Winciand. 'I'he enfuing 
fpriiig, tficy went back to GrecnlamL When "I’horwald, 
Leifs brother, with a view of carrying the difcoverics farther, 
failed thither the fame year, with Leif s crew, he traced th«i land 
weftward^ ^nd the fu m me r following eaftward: the coaft Was 
every where covered with timber-trees, and helet with iflands ; 
but as the ftilp had received fome damage, they were obliged 
to fpend moft of their time in repairing her. 

Having repaired their vcilel, they examined the eaft fide 
pf the land, and perceived three final I boats, covered with 
Ikins, and three men in each, all of whom, but one, theyfeized, 
^nd wantonly put to death. Not one efcaped. Sometime 
after, a great number of the fame kind of men in their boats 
affiulted" them, but they defended themfelves fo well from 
their arrows, behind the boards with which their fhips were 
guarded, that the lavages were fi^rced to fly. 'I'hey called 
thefe Indians SkrevUngs^ that is, dwarfs ; and Jonas, writing 
after Myritius, Q.\\\h pygnii^os hkuhitahs^ and fays, they 
were found alfo on the welt fide of Greenland. He deferibes 
thefe men as having fo little ftrength, that there was nothing 
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to fear from them ; yet ThorwrJd, and he alone, fell by ono 
of their arrows. He ordered his people to fet up a crofs at 
the head and foot of the giavcy (on which nccount that cape 
was called Krofia-ntfsjy by which it appears, that I'horwaid 
Was a chrifHan as well as his brother I/jif. roll: of tiie 

OreenlandcrSj IcelanJcr^^ and cfpecially the orwegians, that 
reforted, from time to time, to Wineland, were probably 
heathens, who would rather live in a Ifrangc Ian.: tiian em- 
brace the chriftian rejigipii, whf^h, at that time, wa*- propa- 
gated in Norv^^ay, with feverity. I'horwald’s companions 
wintered in Wineland, and next fpriiig returned to Green- 
knd. 

'I’he fame year, Thorflein, the third Ton of Eric, with his 
wife and children, (in alj twenty five p6i Tons,) fiiiled for Wine- 
land. His chief defign was to bring away his brother’s body ; 
but he was driven by a fioi m on the weft coaft of Green- 
land, at a great diftance from any of the N^orwegian fettle- 
nients. There he took up his winter quarters, but he and 
fome of his followers loft their lives by an epidemic fick- 
iiefs. 

Settling a colony in Wineland, was, from this time more 
ferioufly thought of. An eminent Icelander, named Thor- 
fein, married 'Ehoiftein’s widow, ^nd went wjjfh her and 
others, in number fixty-five rrien and five women, to Wine- 
Jand. They took with them all kinds of cattle, tools, ^c. and 
began to build and to plant. The Skrrpllings foon found them 
out and bartered with them their fkins and their furs, defirous 
bf having fome of their weapons in exchange: but, Thor- 
fein forbade it. One of them, however, ftole a battle-axe, 
and was ftupid enough to try it on his comrade ; but his cu- 
riofity having coft the other his life, a third feized^the wea- 
pon and caft it into the Tea. 

Three years after this, Thbrfein returned to Greenland, 
nnd brought with him fuch valuable merchandize, that he 
texcited iri^many a defirc to feck their fortune in Wineland j 
but, no farther account of this country, worth mentioning, 
is to be met with after the year I^2I j that is, one hundreci 
years after its firft dlfcovery. It is probable, that thofe In- 
dians, at prefent about Newfoundland, who are fo very dif- 
ferent in ftiapcand manner of living from the other Ameri-r 
cans, may be defeended from them. 

I fhall take this opporilinity, fiiys Crantz, to fpeak of the 
extraction of our prclent Greenlanders, who, were formerly 
called Skraellings. 7 he Greenlanders fay, they were called 
bv the former Chriftiah inhabitants, Karallit, a name th 
jE&imuux Indians, or northern Americans, gave themfelves 



' Korthtrn Seat* 'mf- 

iHrid a term, which, according to their manner of pronunaai* 
tion, may be turned into Kara Hit, 

There being no latisfatSlory footfteps of GreenlancTs har- 
ing been inhabited before the arrival of the Norwegians; 
the moft probable fuppofition is, that the prefent fivagts firft 
came to Greenland in the 14th century, aiid that thc'ir router 
was not from the eaft out of Europ?, but from the weft out 
of Greenland ; for the native Greenjanders bear no refem^ 
blance to the Laplanders, or the people of Spltzhergen, but 
refemble moft the fCalmucks of Tartary. 'There (cems ta 
be no open paffige for fhipping, beyond So decrees north; 
for Lord Adulgrave, in his voyage to explore the parts about 
the north pole, c 3 uld penetrate no farther, in the fummer 
months, than to about the 80th degree, all beyond appear-* 
ing to be an cxtcnhve phdn of ice, of an eiio: inous^thicJc-- 
nefs. 'I'his being the cede, the (Treenlajidi rs nmft have bf!-^ 
ginated from the eaftsrn parts of 1 artary, through the north- 
ern parts of Ameiica, and indeed, the language of the Eiki- 
maux Indians in Labrador, and that of the native Gr eenLutders 
is fo rrn icli alike, as alfo their perfons, cuftoms, manners, &c, 
that it is fcarce to be doubted, but that theTTrecnIanders area 
branch of the Efl-nmaupc lndia!is, who Hed either arrofs 
Davis’s Straits, which are barely fo Ungues wide, or clfs 
travelled up higher to the top of ]>affin’s bay; wheiv, by the 
llone guidcrpofts, it is fuppofed that the land join'''. 

It may be afked, perhaps, what became of the Norwegi- 
ans, who are allowed formerly to have inhabited Greenland, 

A plague which raged in all the northern countries in the 
year 1350 , called the black Heathy is fuppofed to have made 
great ravage in Greenland, and many corroborating circurrH 
ftanccs evince, that thofc who furvived this peftilence, were* 
flauglitercd by the favage Slcrjcliings. 

As the land is covered aimoft every where with ice and“ 
fnow, all the year round ; fo is the fea, in which are a variety 
of ice mountains, or pieces of floating ice of ftupendous* 
magnitude and form, fomc of them wearing the appearance 
of a church or caftle, with fquare or pointed turrets ; others^ 
refemblinga fliip in full fail ; others again, large iflands, with 
plains, vallies and hills, rearing their heads two hundred yards 
above the level of the ocean. 

'This ice, like glafs, is for the moft part liard, dear and 
tranfparent, fome pieces of a p.il^ green colour, others of % 
iky blue; fome grey and others black. In many piac»^s they 
are an obftruiStion to the mivigation. In otliers, during the 
whale- filliery, feamcn moor their fiiips to them, and on thdr 
^at fur faces, frequently unload their train barrels. A mif- 
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lliSJoaiy, a ifian of'veracityv told the hiftorlan of Greenhnd % 
fhat in Dincobay, on a ground which the whalc-fifhcTS fay 
is three hundred fathoms deep, feveral fuch ice-mountains 
have flood faft for many years, one of which they call the 
city Heailem, and another, Amfterdam. Sometimes they 
laflen their fhips to them, and unload their train barrels on 
4he flat icc. 

When thefe immenfe mafles of ice are examined nearly,, 
0»ey are found to be incorporated with earth, floncs, and 
wufli^wood, which were vvafhed off by the rain from the 
ftlUocks (that peep out ftill above the ice), and /o were ini- 
fciujred in the ice. Nay a celebjated naturalift f alfcrts, 
from a voyage of the Dutch into the North Seas, that people 
■|iave found not only earth, but nefls with birds-eggs eni- 
feofomed in fuch a pi€:ce of ice. Some of thefe pieces have a 
>tflick crufl of fait water fiozcn upon them, through their 
tying many years on fome fliallow fea-beach, where after the 
|un had thawed away a good deal of the uj'.per part, they be- 
‘v came lighter, and floated again. "I'hcfe lumps of ice, fome 
trte, and fome large, are feen in numbers in the bays of 
Davises Straits, but mofliy in the fpring lime, iter a violent 
ficn-rn, when twenty or thirty pieces come diiviiig out, and 
then in again, one after another. Some of them lie awhile on 
the fhallow fliore, and partly diflblve, partly are fet afloat 
again, by the tide or floods, and driven out to fea ; till at lafl 
tliey are either foftened, and dafhed to pieces by the continual 
wafhing of the waves, or are driven by the ftream farther 
fouth, on the coafts of Newfoundland or Nova-S'cotia, and 
•there entirely melted by the warmth of the fun. 

Martens, in his voyage to Spitzberg, fays that there lie 
fuch great pieces of ice there at the foot of the hills, as are 
higher than the hills themfelves. There are particularly 
feven fuch mountains of ice all in a row between the rocks. 
They are blue, full of clefts’ and cavities made by the rain, 
and are powdered with fnow on the top, by the melting and 
freezing again of which they are every year augmented^ 
This ice is more folid than the driving ice, and difplays a 
VTOety of curious figures agreeable to the eye. Many 
pieces look like trees with branches, and the flakes of fnow 
that fall upon them, appear to the fancy like leaves. Some 
of them are formed like a church, with pinnacles on the 
top, and pillars, windows, aichcs and doors on the fides, and 
the blue-coloured rays darting outwards from withinj have 
a moft beautiful effeef. 

J\if:cordmg to the citation of BufFon, out of TVafer^ 9 < 
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^oyag^Sy are pieces of ice towards the fout|it ^Ie> paj[% 
ticularly about the fouthermoft point of America, near 
Tejra del Fuego, which the failors at fir ft took to be iflstndsi 
they computed them to 'be from one to two F rench leaguet 
long, and four or fiVe hundred feet high. Ellis found pieces 
in H udfon’s-bay, five or fix hundred yards thick*. Baffin 
alfo meafured fuch a piece, and foiftid the part that lifted 
head above the ^’ater, to be one hundred and forty feet high* 
and yet it was but the feventh part ; from whence the di— 
xnenfions of the entire piece might be eft i mated. Nay, there 
are faid to be fome ice-iflands near Nova-Zcmbla, that 
ftretch above one hundred fathoms out of the water. 

Where and how thefe enormous ice-mountauis coagulate!, 
difen gage themfelves, and then enlarge, it is hard to (ay widi 
any certainty, yet conjedfurcs may be made from pirallel 
cafes. Some imagine thuy take their rife from fra- water that 
freezes in the bays down to the bottom ; that tliey are forced 
off by a rapid flood, when the fnow melts in the fprlngj 
that they arc augmented by the mills and rains, which cu- 
rcdlly congeal to ice, and at laft are wafted into the fea by a 
high v/ind. But this cannot be ; for, not to aile^Ige that the 
fea- water very feldom freezes more than a few yards deep, 
and even in the finalleft and ftillcil coves never to the bot- 
tom, or clfe the Greenlanders could not fifh in the ice; with- 
out infilling on this, 1 fty, it is a certain confutation of the 
above hypotheiis, that thefe pieces of ice are not fall like the 
fea-watcr, but fwcet, and therefore can be form.ed no where 
but in rivers, mountains and hills, and in hirge caverns? of the 
rocks. 

The mountains are not only fo high, that the fnow^, 
cfpeciiilly what fails on the north fide, is not fo liable to melt 
as in the vallies, and turns inllantly to ice in the night ; but 
they alfo contain clefts and cavities where the fun feldom or 
ever vifits with his cheering beams : befides, there are pro- 
jc(flions, or landing places, on the declivities of the fteepeft 
hills, where the rain and fnow- water lodges and congeals to 
ice* When now the accumulated flakes of fnow Hide down, 
or fall with the rain from eminences above, on thefe flaelves, 
or here and there an elve or inountain-fpring comes rolling 
down to fuch e lodging- place, where the ice has already 
feated itfelf, they all fieeze and add their tribute to it* This 
by degrees waxes to a body of ice, that can no more be over- 
powered by the fun, and which, though it may indeed at cer- 
tain feafons diminifh by a thaw, yet upon the whole, through 
annual acquifitioiis, affumes an annual growth* Such a body 
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4»f ice is often prominent far over the rocks 5 it do^s not 
melt ©n the furface^ but underneath, and cracks into many 
fmaller clefts, from whence the thawed water 
trickles out ; by which it becomes at laft fo weak, thatj 
being overloaded with its own ponderous weight, it breaks 
loofe, and tumbles down the rocks, with a mighty rattle and 
^raih ; and Vvhere it hap|5ened to hang over a precipice, it 
plunges into the bays in huge pieces, with a fhock like thun- 
der, and with fuch an agitation of the w'ater, as will overfet 
A boat a good way off; and many a poor Greenlander, coaff-^ 
concern along the fhore, has loft his life by it. 
l"he great pieces of ice that do not fall di really into the 
water, but reft upon fome abutment in the mountains, arc 
enlarged by the ihow-water, and at the lame time mixed 
with ^rth, ftones and fhrubs waflied off from the hills j 
which enlargement and mixture, thole lumps may alfb un- 
dergo that freeze in the bays, and may lie many years increaf- 
ing till they are rent by a ftorm. ' I'hus we need not fo 
much wonder at their height and thicknefs. 

As in failing through thefc leas, the ice mountains may be. 
avoided, they are attended with no great danger: the flat, 
driving ice, however, is terrible. Greenlanders affurc us, 
that on the eaftern fide of this country, traefs of ice have 
been fecn two hundred leagues long, and in many parts front 
lixty to eighty leagues broad, and three or four yards in 
thickiiefs ; and, that luch pieces will float and drive with tiie 
winds and currents. Where there is no opening made b/ 
the wind and ftream, one piece follows another fo clofe, that 
a perlbn may leap from one to another without dangc?*, and 
may plainly fee the joints where they were broken off. A. 
celebrated navigator ^ was fo hemmed in by the icc, that at 
one time, he defpaired of getting his Ihip out, and had ab- 
folutcly determined to take to his boats, defigning to draw 
them over the ice into more open water, and this in the 
month of Auguft ; hence it appears, that the Cirrcenlanders 
^e fo befet at certain fealons as to find no paftage out, nor 
European fhips any paffage in. 

fields arc formed cannot be eafi ly anlwercd, 
till we h^ve a more fatisfaefory account of what is called ^c. 
Jejf Sea^ In Davis's Straits the fea cafinot freeze even in the 
u account of the continual agitation of the Waters, by 

the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and the winds waving on 
the furfacc. 1 he fmall quantity of ice th^t gathers between 
me narrow paflages of the iflands, and in the creeks that arc 
weltered from the wind, even in the great Difko-bay, foo'it,' 

* Lord Mul^ave. 
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ConjcSfifres cmcifnmg thiir }^of^nation* 

1?9ni{lics 4gam, or is driven by the ftreams to the coaft of^ 
America. Xhe flioals of ice corner from the e^ft fide ojf 
Greenland with the fiream. But even there, the Green-*, 
landers fay^ there is no fixed, but ojily floating; ice. When* 
icc is generated, there n mil be land for it to fatten on at firftj 
then it can il retch itfelf farther by degrees, though after all, 
it does not reach far into the opeji»lea anywhere* If we? 
were to imagine that there was land under tlic pole, and to 
fnppofe that tJie lea froze there in fome great calm bay, and 
tliat in fuinnicr fucli a great plain of ice was difievered by the . 
thaw, and driven out bv fiorms, yet the experience of fomc 
navigators, quoted by I^ufibn, clalhes with it* He fays, that 
Captain Moiifon, an Enghihman, who tried to find a noith-« 
eaft paflage towards the pole, failed within two degrees of it, 
and found no ice there. A Dutch mariner gave out that 
had failed round the pole, and found it as warm there as iii,v 
Ainilerdam. An Englifh feamen, Captain G oulden, affured 
l<^ing Charles II. that two Dutch (hips, finding no whales at * 
Spitzberg, fepnrated from him; that they came back again ill 
ft fortnight, and to]<l him, confirming it their journals, that 
they had failed as far as the eighty-ninth degree, where they 
found no ice. 

Therefore one would rather fuppofc, that part of the float- 
ing icc comes from the many and great rivers tliat pour 
theinfeb/cs cut oT Gbcat "iV.rtary intq^the IcyTea ; and this 
-is tlie frcfli -water ice, thnt rears itfelf aloft in the plains of 
icc : the oihcr, ajul the greateft part, aimually breaks ofF 
from the fnoj is of 'Canary, Nova Zenibla, Spitzberg, and 
efpecialiy the eaft fide of GrccnLnvj, and is driven together 
by the wind and the ftraa ns that run in diftcjent diredtions 
in thofe water.*,, till it falls into the rogiilr.r current on the 
eaft fide, which conveys it between Icelmd and Circcnland 
round Statenhouic, and fome of it, perhaps, through For- 
biflier's ftraits under the ice, and fb into Davis’s ftraits as far 
Bp as the fixth-ffi^i degree, wdiere it is carried by a contrary 
fiream to tlie Amciicaii coafts, and fo fouthward till the fun 
diftblves it. 

With the inconvcnicncies of the climate however, the 
wife Authoj of Nature hath combined a great benefit ; for, 
though lie hath denied this frigid and rocky region the 
growth of trees, and alm';»{I foibidden fliips to bi'ing them, 
ftiiy fuL^l, ue has u. that the ftreams of the ocean fhould 

convey to ihefe inhoipUabL: iliures, a great deal of wood, 
Which corncs Hoati ig there, partly without icc, but chiefly 
^ith it., iod2ing itJ'Af between the iflanvls. \Vere it not for 
this miracufous prov ifioii, the Europeans there fettled, won Jd 
kave no wood to burii ; nor the Greenlaiiders, (who burn 
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4>il Inftead of wood), any timber to roof their houfes, build 
Idieir bostts, or ftiaft their arrows, which procure them food 
mnd cfothing. Among this wood brought here accidentally, 
are great trees torn up by the roots ; which, by driving up 
and town for years, dafliing and rubbing upon the ice, are 
quite bare of branches and bark, and corroded with great 
wo€)d- Worms. A fmall part of this drift wood, are willows, 
alder and birch, driven from the bays in the fouth, and large 
trunks of afpen-trees, which muff come from a greater dif- 
tance^ but the greateft part is pine and fir. 

It is difficult to decide ft cm what country this wood pro- 
ceeds : but it is fuppofed to come with the eafterly current 
from Siberia, or Afiatic Taitary; where the trees muft be 
^'wafhed down the mountains, by die waters which the rains 
md fkiods occafioii, and brought away by the rapid ftreams 
mi ^ir rivers. 
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CHAP. XXL 

ProduHiom cf the S9il in Greenland — Land Anhnals---^ 
IVhalcs^ Seals^ and other Fijhesm 

T his country being covered with evcriafiing fnow, it 
muft naturally be very cold and raw. In fuch places 
in winter, where the inhabitants enjoy the fun for an hour 
or two in the day, the cold is tolerable, but where die fun is 
below the horizon, whilft people are drinking tea, the emp- 
tied cup, when put down will freeze to the table. Paul 
Egede, in his journal of January 7 th, 1738, fays, that in lati- 
tude fix^> eight degrees, when he was there, the ice and 
-hoar-froft reached through the chimney to the ftove’s 
mouth? without being thawed by the fire, even in the day- 
time i fo that over the chimney was an arch of froft, with 
iittle holes, through which the fmoke iflued. '1 he door and 
walls of his room were as if pkftered over with ice, and 
what is fcarce credible, linen froze in die drawers, the bed^ 
were frozen to the bedfteads, and the eider-down coverlid 
and pillows became quite ftift’ with froft, an inch thick, from 
the T^reath. Xhey were obliged to hew their ficili -barrels 
in pieces to get out the meat, and though they thawed it in 
IhoWi when it Was put over the fire, the outfide would be 

fuificiently 
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brfoire the infide cbuld life ja^cea.wi^\ 

Summer in Gseenland, is from Afe beginning of 
May to the end of September ; duripg\yhicB five mo^L^ 
the nanves encamp in tents; yet the ground is not mellow^ 
y a thorough ^aw till June; and then only pn ifie fur&e^ ^ 
rtor does it ceafe fnowing till this time. In Ai|guft it be^ 
gins tnowii^ again, but no fnow continues on the till 

Ito which fils moaober. Thcfoowin isriS. 

foon dilTolved by the fun, or difperfed by .the wind, ih whS. 
Jaft cafe, the wind fcatters fuch a fubtile fnow duft,' 4at bnl 
fcarce dare put one’s head out of doors. In the lonaeft fumi. . 
mer days, particularly iq ferene and clear weather, it is ibte* 
that people are not only obliged to throw off their xi^mfe'i- 
garments, but on the tea the pitch'will mplt bij' the Ihip's . 
<ide. And from .^piil to Auguft, the fogs are fo ’thick,* 
moft every day, that people cannot fee forty yards before 
them. It has _ been often remarked, that the "weather '‘ip 
tireenland is juft, the reverfe of what it is in Europe. In 
the year 1763, when it was/o remarkably cold throughout 
Europe, It was lo mild in Greenland, diat it is often colder 
here m fummer. 

r) wholefome and pure, that if a man 

cloaths himfelf warm, eats moderately and takes c-ood exer- 
cile, he Will enjoy a good ftate of health and fpirits. 'I'hb 
winds are as variable here as in other countries; but, when 
It once begins to he ftormy, which happens moftlv In 
autumn, they rage fo vehemently that the houfes'fhake'^and 
crack, tents, and the lighter boats fly up into the air, and 
the fea- water fcatters about on the land, like fnow-duft. 
When any one is obliged to leave his houfe, in order to mit 
his boats into fhelter, he muft creep upon his belly, left the 
Wind Ihould take him off his legs. ^ . 

1 ^ no night at all in this country, during the fummer j 

beyond the 66th ^^gree north, in the longeft days, the feii» 
does not fet; it ftiines not, however, with fuch luftrfel^’ 
night as at noo^ refemblirig only a very bright moon, which; 
a man can look at without being dazzled. On the other ’ 
are fo much the longer, and in' the 
oyth degree, the face of the fun is nevbr ffeim above the 
horizon from Nov. 30, to Jan. 12. And yet ^cre are no 
narfc nights here, as m other countries: tlie inhabitants en- 
joy a moderate twilight, and the moon and ftars, added to 
the fnow and ice, give fuch a* light, that peopife can db vei-W 
well out of doors without a lanihorn, and fee plaSy to rtaiA 
print of a middle frze. As in the fliorteft 
VoL. II. »ri ' ’ 

■ the 



fttite » fern of it kn^c ^ummer*^ 
• "!%•*» VBa never «ppear from hSAf to Aif^ufti 

luitnie of ^ GreenUniij) to* fniuc- 
tf ^ fiil awft be very iiiicoo{t<ie»bk. Thouch the 
rooks near lSt»6ay yield a gteset deal of coam mai|r- 
. raaiw of did'hiib^ kind of albeftos, or ftone-flaxi 

W their fur&ce proSluces litde. The vallie*, in general, 
.j^ve iw other herbal than mots and four mopr-griS ; and 
wMininhaidted iflanos, where the birds build their nefts, fur- 
only a few low ihrubs, beadi and herbs ; ^ land, how- 
aedr, the Greenland houfos and encampments, from 
<'*^7 yof* cultivation, with .die blood and fat of feal.s, 
tlMaj^ in idelf, nothing but a barren fond, produces the fineft 
hohfh bi naocMninoa quandty and.fise. 

CMnfs eraws here, not only in fenny# fandy and turfy 
,>CiliMind, iniere indeed it is in general very Ihort and bad j 
btrt dfo in the clefts of rocks, where any earth has lodged 
eqieciaBy near die houfos, where it grows very thick and 
Mtjfe is the duef produce ; of which, fays Crantz, 
I have been £tdng on a rode, I have counted near 
twenlQf forts loimd me without rifing ; pne fort is like a foft 
thick fur, which die natives ufo, as we do wafte paper, and 
aKi to flop die crevices of their houfos. Another fort forves 
‘ , them for tinder imd wicks.fbr hunps* They have alfo a kind 
mofo, on which the rein-deer feed in winter, and. 

' wakh, in cafos ofnecefliw, would preferve the life of a hun- 
fosa. There is anotner kind of mofs, that forves them 
. inlfead of bread, being^occafiohally boiled with milk, as a 
fiibftititte for oatmeaL Europeans have feveral times attemp- 
*f«d totgrow barley and oats : thefe will (hoot up as line and 
..l£gii ss in our cxmntry, but feldom get into ear, and never 
j;^en, oii -scefount of the early frofts, even in the warmeft 
As the foafon will not admit of fowing, till the 
inid^e of June, diey cannot raife many vegetobles. Radifhes 
sSell hw as in moft other couritries, but foiled and 
“irc very fmall, and will not bear tranfplanting. 

. i^jfordeberries apd cranberries are here met with, and a 
Jike die mulberry, only yellow inftead of red ; thefe laft 
t;^.,^ked up and exported, are a very refrefhing delicacy, 
remedy for the feurvy.' There are plenty of large 
j^per-berri^ but they are held ip no- eftimation. Of trees, 
jOTern are three kinds of willows, but the cold w3l not fulFer 
..4hein;fo^r5^ their heads, obliging them Ip creep upon the 
Th*^ .birch, (though fomevrfiat different from 
^ predicament. The Greenlanders talk 

■ ' in the fouthern parts, twice the height of 

, a mpn. 



ft OMUiiaiid ftsbtgr vpmA as his leg; 
vice-tree 'Wem in abundance^ 'ftod briogs 

matiirtijr. They iMo c€ a wild pea^^w^idk 
and eat» and inesitiofi a fruit refembltug ouf larae 
plum, whidi l^iey compare to oranges ; but, the mt\iK^ ^ 
go m>ith» fk€ more naked and fterQ is the land, ti& at la^^ 
nothing is to be met with, but bare rdcks. . ^ 

Unfruitful, however, as this land is, it affords nourifrihseht 
to Tome, ^ou^ but to very few kindt^f whi<^ fuf^jT 
the nativ^ with food and raiment* Hares and rein-deer diey 
have in plenty, but more of the former than the latter. 
are white both in fununer and winter, are pretty large,f 
#n gnifs and white mof% but are little regarded by thebatii^» 
iheir rein-deer are of that northern kind wnieh ate 
with in Spitstherg, Siberia, Norway, Lapland, and the 
northern parts of America. They are here wild, and 
eafily caught. The largeft are about the fize of a two-ye^ 
•Id heifer j their colour brown or grey, with white belliel : 
their fkin very thick of hair, and above an inch long. Ttitir 
antlers differ only from thofe of the common buck, in 
fmooth, grey, and broad as one’s hand at top.* Their 
is tender arid well tafted. They are very cl^eanly and con- 
tented Creatures, live in fummer on the tender grafs they find 
in the vallies ; and in winter, on the white mofs, which they 
dig for, under the fnoW between the rocks. A Greenlairfer 
once caught a young one, bred it up, and it grew as tame 
a cow, but, having done fomc mifehief he was obliged to 
kill it. • . 

Here are alfo foxes, but (bmewhat different from thofe <0f 
ibuthern countries. Some arc white, but in general, they alr«^ 
blue or grey ; they bark like a dog, and refeinble one abot^ 
the head and feet; live on birds and their eggs, upon berridis,' 
mufcles, crabs, and what the fea calls out. Xhe 
catch them in traps, and if in want of food, would rather Sf: 
them than hares. * Blue fox-lkins are eagerly bd^ght 
the fadors. ^ v''-' 

White bears, fo often heard of, |irc frequently met 
all parts of Greenland ; they b^e aJong narrow headTui^, 
a dog, and are laid to bark; like one.^Their hair is long and 
as foft as wool. Their bodies are often three or four yards 
in length ; th^ flelh is white savi flat, tatles like muttqii, 
and the 1 ^$!^ arc very fond of it* They prowl upon the 
feals and dead, Vhales, and^widJ attack 1^; 
fea4iQ%:ihoUgh ^s creature frei|uently TMf 

will fwm from one pi^ of ice to anomer, and at^tadib- 
•d, will defend theiraelves even agiinflr a' boat &1] of 
Whvn on land, their food is birds and their eggs, and If - 
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P^ed WBl devour the human fpefei^a, digglftjf 

de?id bibdica <ki‘t of th^V' gra^o^- ' I*i winter/ they JitSnure 
ih'e&'fel^ fn the rodcs, or biiry themfrfves iii, 

till tftefun invites them abroad again; when^ allured 
^ the fcent of feaKs flelh, thev will hunt out a Gteenknd- 
fetrfe, break into it and pluncicr it. The natives in their 
turn raife a hue-and-c?ry after the robbers ; furround them 
#|th their dogs^ and kill them with lances and harpoons, 
often lofe their owri lives in the affault. 
f are no tame beafts, ekeept dogs of a middle fize, 

i^hith more a wolf than a‘dbg, not barking, but 

hpw^ng and growling. They are too ftupid animals to be 
mu A ufe in hunting, but are harncflld as horfes to a 
frbm four to ten at a time, in which the natives viiit 
caeh other, or draw home their Teals over the ice. Their 
j^ns arc ufed as coverings to beds, and as ornamental 
^rders to their garments. 

' ; Of land -birds, there is ho great variety, becaufc there is 
little food for therh. The principal is the northern partridge, 
fdch as frequents cold countries and the Alps, In Switzer- 
land they are called fnow-hens. They caft their feathers 
twice a year. ^ The cocks are of a grey colour in fiimmer, 
and, during winter, of the colour of friow ; a wife preeau- 
tion of Providence, to preferve them from birds of prey 
which hunt after them, and but fov this circumftance would 
really find them. It is a good bird to cat and cafily caught. 
Their claws, have, within, a thick ball covered with fmall 
feathers, to enable them to endure the cold, and as their toes 
are not divided the whole way up, they are capable of fwim- 
tning. Sere are alfo fnipes, and fome frnall finging birds ; and, 
of birds of prey, the great dark-brown eagle, grey and fpotted 
felcorts, white owls, and ravens. 

Deftitute, however, as the land of living creatures, the 
riches of the fca make it up as well in variety as multitude. 
Tniei many kinds of fea*^fowls are too numerous to mention 
here,’ unlefs we were writing the na1\iral hiftory ofthe place, 
they are nor'pediUar'to^Grccnland, but are found in 
the higher latinidest^ Having mentioned feveral 
in the defoiption: of Norway, it is only ncceffary 
to take notice of the eider-fowl or black duck, its 
^wn'fecing article of commeree. ^ts flcfli js 

by the Greenlanders, and of its skin th^^ make their 
'Ittjiicft and their ^^armeft under-^rments : this is, how- 
nioft celebrated for its vduable down/ which is found 
^ quantities, when "dripped of it$ eparfe fi^athers. As 

‘wStrti ptdkd from the dead apt to heat hy 

^ . lying, 
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lying, and wilJ'not fwfeU and dift^ itfalf rightly, coL 
tnve to proc^e it from the fowl w^ilft Uvii^i fpr this pur v 
V. which th.e tender moiW lines 

this foft fubftance, either dropped or plucltcd from.her 
to prepare a warm bed for her callo,w brood. Of this do^ 

we have warm light coverlids in Endaad. ■ ‘ ^ 




Of the molt profitable filhesj the north, u the- proper i 
dczvous and reCdence ; where, under .the .ice, they 
Ihelter from the whales that prey on themj whales bcii«E 
frequently obliged, to rife above water, to draw breath, ciuS 
not to low their prey far under the ice. Aere.then "they re- 
treat, breed and fatten j but, in order to make them fublefyj_ 
man, the Wife Creator has ordained that 
they lhall annually make their way fouthward. , We fee this 
particularly in herrings. Some caiife unknown to man, 
drives them out in innumerable (hoals, like fwarms of bi»i 
As they ady^^nce, they are chafed by the cod, the mackafol 
.nnei other n(h of prey, and thefe in their turn are hunted by 
the frais and whales, and obliged to fly to the fliallowel 
land-bank for protedlion, where the larger filhes cannot fol- 
low them ; and, tvhere they are caught_by filhermen. Thefe 
leas not only yield herrings, falmon, cod-fifh, &c. but 
flounders, holibut, a variety of fliell-filh, and fome fmall 
lilhes peculiar to this latitude. 

1 hough the wha/e is almoft univcrfclly known, it would 
be unpardonable, in treating of Greenland, not to givdbme 
^count of this animal and its filhery, which femploys fo many 
Ihips yearly of different natipns, no lefs than three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty, (each Ihip having from five to fevai 
long-boats) and tlmt in compafs of two degrees, from 
feventy-feventh to the foventy-ninth. Thefe Ihips fome;' 
times catch from one thoufand eight , hundred to two tho'u- 
fand whales in the fpace of two months, not rcckonirw 
wounded ones that efcape. 

The Greenland whaL by Englilh failors .called the'iblaclt’ 
Whale, ^is defcribed in Marten’s voyage to Spitzbirg anS Zoi--. 
Roger’s Greeland fijhcry^ to be from fifty to eighty feet IcM. 

1 hey were formerly from one hundred to two hundred f^ 
m length, but being now caught in fuch multitude^ hav& 
not time to grow to their full fize. The head is a third aar? 
of the length of the whole body •, it has only two fiav^ 

oil each fide of the head, from five to eight feet lofi&flE" 
With thefe it rows along very fell. Its tajl is fix or eiglit 
yards b^oad, and turning up at both ends. ih aiCurveris. 
enabled with it to dalh the ftrongeA b<>?tt iji|il|(ccs.i £ 
However, a timid animal, never beginning an ^taeje, but Ay-, 
mg at the leaft alarm. Its Ikin above is cotnai^v bJa&i. 
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A&nmr of caMlng Whaht. 

«d fmdom lil;^ velvet,; and white underneath. On the bead is a 
pun^, whe^are two noftrils^ through which it breathes and j 
fpot& out the water it takes in at its mouth, with a noife that 
can pp heard at three miles diflance; its eyes are placed 'be- 
tffrten Its noftrils and fins, and have eye-Kds that drop over 
uiet% and arc not W£er than thoie of an ox* It has no 
naps to its ears, nor any teeth in its mouth, but contains in 
Its up^r jaw, whidi is fix yards long,-thofe barders, blades 
^ whites, as they are called, of which we make the whale- 
tone.. Xhcie are Commonly three hundred and fifty on each 
tide, but the fifty largefl: only are taken. They hang like 
the pipes of an organ, the leaft before and behind, the longeft 
m the middle, which are generally four yards in length. 
The tongue confifts wholly of a foft fungous fat, like bacon, 
^Jneh Will hll from five to feven large barrels. This fife 
armgs forth its young like a quadruped, full fonned, gene- 
rally one at a time, but never more than two, which it 
luckles \ when purfued, it wraps up its young in its fins, 
cbfe to its body. Whales have two feins, the inner an 
inch thick, the outer one as thin as parchment ; under thefe 
lies the fat, from fix to twelve inches thick ; about the un- 
der ]jp It is two feet in thicknefs. The fat of the whale will, 
according to the fize of the fife; fill from one hundred to 
three hundred barrels. Its flefe is coarfe and is faid to tafte 
Jike beef. Greenlanders eat the part about the tail, and caU 
. It ^ delicacy. Its bones are hard, on the infide full of holes, 
like a honey-comb, and filled with train-oil. 

One Would fuppofe, that this enormous beafl: would rc- 
quire a great many large fifees for one meal's food ; but its 
fw^jow being fcarce four inches broad, ft lives chiefly on a 
Whitq flime, iwimming on the fea, called whales-fooa; but 
^ is an animal wearing that appearance. This 
^ lucks up, by a ftrOng fuftion, and as a great deal of water 
animal blows out the water again at its 
liou^us. This flime being found in the greateft quantity be- 
tween Spitzberg, Nova ZembJa, and Greenland,' where it 
Jpats in fuch abundance that the creeks are as full of it as 
ditches with infeds, fee whale rarely emigrates from 
licfcparts. ^ 

manner rf catching whales is as follows When a 
WMie is fcen or heard, a long boat with fix men in it (for thers 
ace-MWays five or fix fiich boats ready) makes up to it 
e ^earoure. td approach its fide, near the head. The 
Wji W<|> fiiyfang itlelf purfiied, dives, but rifing again to breathe, 
wnielj It n conftrained to do, the men watch the opportunity, 
WW up to its fide and the harpooner ftrikes him ufually near 
with a naipooni, (a triangular barbed iron, aMut * 
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Manmr &f cauhing tPhubz. 

foot long, and faftencd to a Item). The fifii no fofner fe€ls , 
the fmart, than it darts down into the deep, with the haijii:xiri 
fticking faft in it* To this harpoon is fattened a line 
hundred yards long and about as tnick as one’s finger, whidh^ 
runs with fuch rapidity after the whale, that if it entangles 
itfelf, it mutt either foap fliort or over/et the boat ; it is one 
man’s bufinefs, therefore, to attend to this line and wet die 
place on the boat’s edge, on which it runs, left it ihould take 
fire. The boa^ with the line, follows the whale as far as it 
can, and if the fifh is not mortalfy wounded, it will flounce 
about the deep for an hour and draw a line of four thouGind 
yards after it ; in which cafo, frefh line is added by other 
boats. If the fifh comes up again alive, they ftrike it wit^ 
frefh harpoons, and then kill it with lances. When dead, it , 
rifes to the furface of the water, with its bdly upwards* 
Should it retreat under the ice, they either pull aww die ba^ 
poon or cut the line ; in which cafe they lofe the nfh, a lofe 
amounting to 200/. that being its average value. The whale, 
being dead, is towed up to the fhip^s fide, and there fottened* 
'I'he firft bufinefs then is to go with a boat into its jaws, and 
cut out the whale-bone. They next cut o£F the blubber 
from the tongue, and then proceed to ftrip the whole body of 
its fat, beginning at the head and tail at once, and ending in the 
middle. Forty or fifty men ftand on the fifh for this' pur-^ 
pofe, and will ftrip it in four hours. With the lofs of it$ 
fat the fifh lofes its buoyant ia^ty, and, when turned adrift, 
down goes the carcafe into the deep, with the general and 
joyful nu2M of the whole crew j in a few days, it burfts and 
rifes again, and its vaft ftock of flefh is a profufe fcaft to 
fifhes, birds, and bears. 

This is the European mode of whale-fifhing, but that of 
the Greenlanders is fomewhat different. The women aflift in 
this bufinefs, their employ being to row the boats and mepd 
the feamenfs jackets. When they fee a fifh they row bpldfy 
up to it, and ftrike it with fevcral harpoons,, to which af^ 
hung large bladders, made of feals’ fkin, which fo incumber 
and impede the motion of the animal, that hcYannot drve deep. 
When tired out, they difpatch him with their lances. The men 
then creep into their fea or fpring-jackets, whidi arc made 
of feals’ fkin with air-bladders, and cover their feet, band* 
and head, all in one piece, being feftened tight about the head* 
In thefe they leap, fearlefs, upon the fifh and into the 
the air in their jackets keeping them^'eiS in the water. 
They next proceed, as do the EuropdBs, to cut out ftw fat 
and whale-lwne. And here the multira^ are very difofdcr- 
Ij, all running promifeuoufly in a hea^ men, woUien, aial 
children, ^nc over another, widi iharp-pcanted knives, (for. 
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-iCV^ry one ihough a fpeibtor.only, may fhare in dividing the 
an#it IS wohderfii], how careml they aie in all this 
"Scramble, 4<>t to wound 'one another. 

The uiCo IS z native 6f the nbrth-feas, is an amphi- 
bi<His animal, with four feet, and called, in many places, the 
, faa-caif or fea-wolf: it has a rough hairy hide, and is ufed 
by us to cover traVellieg trunks ; its head pretty much re- 
lembles that of a .dog, widi the ears cropt, having a fmall 
aperture for the ear, but no flaps : dts body in tlie rtiiddle is 
bulky, hut runs out pointed towards each end, for the con- 
temente of making better way through the water. It has 
two thcjrt fcv^t before (landing downwards perpendicularly, 
and two others behind in a horizontal diredljon, with webbed 
^es, like thofe of a goofe. The water is its natural element, 
as It Iiv^ upon fifh ; but having long nail^ in Its fore-feet, 
r rocks and is often upon land. Its cry is like 

^wild fwihe, and the young ones mew like a cat. It hay 
ihi^p teeth and large fiery eyes with eye- brows, 

* often found on the ice and land, bafking or fleep- 

^^«in the fun, and though they have a lame irait or walk, 
pad jdong fo faft, and, by means of their hind feet, fprina 
Torvyard fo quick, that a man cannot eafily come up with 

Their fat, 

which li near four inches thiek, is converted into train-oil, 
their is red, tender and juicy, refembling, in taftc, 
tiiayofa wiJdhog. ^ ’ 

There are five or fix fpeeJis of feals, fome two yards and 

I have feen one, fays Crantz, 
called a fea-co\V, of the feil ‘fpecies, lix yards in length and 
neat a$ rnuch in circumference Over the breaft. I'his crea-, 
tur^ weighed four Jinndred pounds ; and ns its eyes, on preffino* 
the fkin, fprung out a finger’s length, it is fuppofed the ani- ' 
utal could throw them out and draw them in for Ihelter at 
J^lcafure. 

Stals, in general, yield a great deal of blubber, and the 
tram that drops from'lt Is not more rancid than ftale oil of 
oliVes; and wi^ their fkins the Greenlanders frequently 
lii.ike their waiftcoats, T hey cannot eafily be caught by a 
iingle peifon, unlefs when they aye oig with young and of 
ccurf^elpkfs ; as they are animals of paflage, retiring 
Grcenlaild in march, to caft their young, and return- 
ing in June, young and all, like a Hock of fheqp, the feaK 
hunters endeavour, on their return, to furround them on the 
jee, where they often lie fleeping in whole herds. The / fiirft 
'frighten them by fhouting, which occafions them to flretch 
out y^cir necks and yell, at which time the catchers take thq 

oppot- 
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opportunity to ttun therifi by givii^ them a dd^ratc 
on their nofes ; after which they kiff and flay \ 

T o the Greenlanders the feal-fifliery is their Deft h;y|{OT^ 
Seals’ flefli, with that of the rein-deer^ is thqirmoft deBcJq^S; 
and fubftantial food ; the fat fuppHes their lamps and 
with oil, foftens their dry food, and by barter furnlflics tEepi. 
with all the neceffaries of life. Of the fibres of feals’ finew$ 
they make thread ; the tranfparent Ikins of their entrails ferve 
them for windows, curtains for their tents, fhirts, and thofe 
bladders they fix to their harpoons; and of the maw, they 
make train-Eottles. When there is a fcarcity of iron, they 
make inftruments and tools of their bones; their blood, with 
other ingredients, they convert into foups, and make their 
clothes, bedding and coats of their skins. Catching feal% 
therefore, is the great eiid of Greenland education ; to which 
the children are trained from their infancy, by which they 
maintain themfjilves, become agreeable to each other and life-* 
ful members of fociety. 

They have two kinds of boats for this purpofe, a large 
one, and a frnail one. The large one, they call Umthek^ or 
the woman’s boat, and the fmalT one, Koiak. The woman^s 
boat is from twelve to eighteen yards in lengtii, four or five 
feet wide and three deep ; the othci about fix yards long, 
eighteen inches broad, ^d barely twelve inches deep; they 
arc flat-bottomed^ wideft in the nii'!dIc,_go ofF fharp at each 
end, and are covered with fial-skin. The large bo«ats arc 
open at the top and arc coitimonly rowed by four WDmc%» 
one^fteering with an oar behind. In the fore- part is .a maft 
with a fail made of fcal-gut skin, fix feet high and nine feet 
wide. The wealthy Greenlanders rn^ke this fail of white ' 
linen with red ftripes ; and though they can with llfis fail 
make way only before ^he wind, and cannot keep pace with 
an European boat under fail, yet they c:ui row th.:m 
and often make voyages along the coaft from two to 
hundred leagues north and fouth, with their tents, houfehpJH' 
furniture, all their property, and often ten or twenty perfons, 
befides. The men accompany them in their Kaiaks, anil 
aflift them when they need it. They tlms travel at the rate 
of twelve leagues a day, and every night unload, pitch their 
tents, draw their boat alhore, and ftay till the next morning* 
The Kaiak is covered on the top, having a round hole ta 
the middle, into which the Greenlander flips with hi$ feet, 
fitting on a board covered with a fofc skin; when heisfeat-t 
ed, the rim of the hole reaches juft above hi-s hips, and 
tucks his great water-coat in, between the boat and himfeJl, 
fo tight, that the water cannot penetrate; this coat being, at 
the fame lime, buttoned clofe about his face and body, the 



98 it werc, one mafe. At his fide he? 
ffii* ' ^ fcarpooati, smd heWnd him the feal-^skin 

or oar, (for he has but one) is made of 
red roimd in the middle and three fingers broad at each 
^ This he holds in Ae middle irith both hands, and ftrikes 
m water on each fide very quick, and as regular as if beat- 
ing time. 71)us equipped he goes out to fifh, and, if expedi- 
hon requires it, can row twenty or twtnty-four leagues a day. 
m thefe they fear no ftorms. Can mount the boifterous 

[nllows like a piece of cork, and, fhould a wave break over 
them, are unconcerned; for they accuftom themfelves, by 
Way of exercife, to overturn themfelves in the water, fo as 
th^ their heads fh^l hang perpendicularly down, and with a 
in with.their paddle, fet their boat to rights again 

* : a Greenlander fpies a feal, he endeavours to conceal 

nimieif behind a wave, till he is within ten or twelve yards of 
It, m order to take him by furprife. Having his lance, harpoon, 
^id tackle ready, as loon as within reach, he cafts the 
lurpoon 5 ^d, if he hits his mark, the feal, feeling himfelf 
wounded, dives ; dragging the bladder, which is faftened by a 
ftnng to the harpoon, un&r water with him, though from its 
Size, hc^finds it difficult fo to do; but, as the animal muft come 
an hour to brealle, he foon grows weary 
of dinng, IS foUowed by the G«5enlander and pierced with a 
^ he rifes- When killed, the wound is Itopped to pre- 
" blood^* This done the feal-catcher perforates the 

skim blows up the animal like a bladder, to make it buoyant, 
and takes it in tow. 

^ exercife, he is expofed to great danger, for (hould 

yh© lire which fattens the bladder to the harpoon, and which 
IS of feme kngth, entangle ttfelf with the the boat muft 

^ a^wn down under water ; nay, fhould he efcape this dan- 
he approaches too near the dying feal, it will bite him 
#H>rtaily. A female feal that has young, will often fly at its 
enemy with fiiry, or bite a hole in the boat and fink it. 

It is the ftupid Ipectes of feal which the Greenlander can 
tims take \ridiout afliftance. Other feals are caught by com- 
panics of fiihermcn. At certain feafons they retire into creeks 
a^4nlets. There the Greenlanders cut off their retreat, and 
' ^ them Under water by fbouting, clapping and throw- 
ing ftones. When they come up to draw Weath, they aflail 
^ain in the feme manner, till ttey tire them out, that 
dive no longer. They arc then furrounded and kill- 
7 his mode of catching them is called ka^igiak or clap«- 
J ft not bad fport^ and the Greenlanders are very 
and expert at it. If a feal has good broad water, three 
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W four leagued eacli waf> it cm keep the huiitei^ m pby Tat' 
two hours, diving airf riRng again at the ^iftance of thttlr’ 
quarters of a mile. Should it m its fright take to the landi;'^' 
is there attacked by women and children. ^ 

They are often caught alfo on %he ice, many being 
whilft fleeping and fnoring in the fun^ and, iii tne fpno^ time|' 
where the current makes a great hole in the ice, the Green- 
landers will often ftation themfelves round it, and, when the 
feals come in droves to the edge of this hole to breathe, 1^9 
them with their harpoons. 


CHAP. XXIL 

Of the Natives of Greenland — Their ConduSf in domeJiU 
Life — Their Civil Chara^er — Iheir Language^ CuJimSj 
^JlLanners^ and Religion > 

T he Greenlanders are Ipw of ftature, Hot exceeding five 
feet in height, but they are well fhaped and proportion- 
ate in their limbs. T'heir faces are generally broad and fla^' 
with high cheek-bones like the Scots, but their cheeks^are 
round and plump. It is a common obfervation, fays Ellis, in 
his defeription of the Eskimaux Indians, that men as well as 
beafts, and the products of the ground, with feme few ex- 
ceptions, are fmaller and fmaller as they are more un3er tWo 
pole. Though there are large trees, he adds, growing at the 
bottom of iiudfon’s bay, there are nothing but flirubs in the 
lixty-firft degree ; and alfo that the people keep dimini fhin^ ll| 
ftature, according to the higher latitude they live iii, till th# 
fixty-leventh degree, where there are no inhabitants at all. 

The eyes of the Greenlanders arc little and black, but 
without any animation, and their nofes pr^e6t but little frodi 
their faces. Their bodies are all over of a dark grey, but 
their faces are of an olive colour. As their children are hott^ 
white, this grey<itinge may proceed in part from their dtrtindt^ 
for they are continually handling train-oil and gfeafe, iittifig ill 
the fmoke, and frldom walh thcmfrlves ; their food dlb fnaV^ 
contribute to the fame end ; for theii*blood is fo afFe^fced 
k, that their fvveat fmells like train, and their hands fed 
clammy like bacon. But there are a few ijrfiofe faces^^ii 
fo round, and whofr complsxious are faircr» and 
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pafs uhdiftinguifliad among the natives of Switzer^ 
lind., ' . . ; ■ • '• ' , 

' ^he hair on tjheir heads is univerfally ftrong and long^ 
and of a coal black colour, but the men have feldom any 
be^d, as they take great p^ins to pluck it out. Their luinds 
?^nd feet are imaH ^tnd foft, but their head and limbs are large. 
They have high breaft^ and broad fhoulders, efpecially the 
l^omen, who a&uftom themfelvcs to carry heavy burdens, 
md being fat and corpulent, can endure the cold with bare 
hekds and necks, and very thin clothing : nay, they com- 
fnoftly fit naked within doors, except their breeches, and at 
this time, their bodies emit fuch a fteam as to be intolerable 
^0 an European fitting near them. 7Tey are very Hght and 
iu5i:ive, and do not want for ftrength, and can endure great 
fetigties. A 'Greenlander, who has ate nothing but grais for 
three days, will manage his little canoe in the moft boifieroiis 
fea ; anci, a wo||pn will c:irry a rein-deer, whole, for the dif- 
lance of four leagues, or a piece of timber, or ftone, double 
the weight which any EngJjlhman can lift. 

, With refpe^t to their temper, they are of a phlegmatic na- 
ture, not very lively, but good-humoured, fociable and far 
fbbni covetous : they are fo little concerned for the future, 
to! hoard up nothing; of courfe are very liberal in giving, 
THey are not apparently pofiefled of aiiy high fpirit, but have 
a goodfhare of what we call ruftic pride, and confider Euro- 
peans as far beneath them'^j efteeming themfelves the only 
dvifized and well-bred people. When they fee a quiet and 
modeft ftranger, they fay, ‘‘he is almoft as well-bred as we 
they are not quarrelfome but patient, and draw back where 
any one encroaches on them ; but, if puflied to extremes, 
become defperate in the greateft degree. 

Though they are always, bufy about fomething, they are 
Y^y fickle^ and have no perfevcrance ; fo that if they begin a 
tfthg and^ meet with a difficulty they throw it away. In 
^mmer-time they fieep five or fix hours ; in winter eight, 
a,hd if they have w'orked hard and had a refilefs night, will 
fleep the whole enfuing day. In the morning, they will 
Mfnlk to fome eminence, take a profpcvSI of the "weather and 
the ocean, and, if it appears unfavourable, will feem thought.- 
ful and dejefted, as at the dangers and burdens of the day; 
hut when no difficukics rife before them, or v^en they return 
hume from a fuccefsful fifhery, they are cheerful and con- 
^ verfeble. 

They are fo expcdi in concealing and fuppreffing their 
f^ons, that we might take them for Stoics ; and they afPedt 
r^figucd under any calamity; but it is all affe^fa- 




tion, for no pec^le are more irritable to anger^ mid more 
vei^eful when an opportunity offers. ' ^ | 

Their clothes are made of the Ikin of the rein-dee r> <cw 
and birds. Their outer-garment refembles a waggon^r^# 
frock, only not fo Jong and loofe, and they put it on the feme' 
way, drawing it over their heads like a'fhirt ; at the top df 1%. 
IS a hood, which they can pull up» occafionaUy over their , 
heads, like the hood of a capuchin. Their under-garment is 
a kind of fliirt, made of the fkins of birds, with the feathers, 
inwards. At prcfent, moft Greenlanders of ahy pr^perty^ 
make their upper-garment of cloth or cotton, yet cut m theif* 
own fafhion. 'Fheir breeches are of Teals’- kin, and are verf 
ihort above and below ; their ftockings are made of the skin 
of a Teal’s foetus, taken out of the body of the dam ; and" their 
Jhoes, of fraooth black dreffed leal-leather, tied with a thong 
on the inftep. The foies of their fhoes ftand out bending, 
upwards, both before and behind, two inches broad, but they 
have no heels. The rich natives now wear wooljen ftock- 
tngs, breeches and caps, and when they make a voyage, covet 
themfelves with a black fmooth feals-hide, by way of great 
coat. 

Tlie drefs of the women is much the feme. Their jackets 
only have higher Ihoulders, and a higher hood *, and are not 
cut round, even at the bottom, like the men’s, but, from 
thigh, drop in a point before and behind, below the knee, an 5 
are bordered with red cloth. # 1 he women alfo wear 
breeches, with Ihort drawers under them. They wear a kind 
of high ihocs or boots, of white or red leather, the feam of 
whicli is before and ornamented. Mothers and nurfes wear 
^n upper garment wide in the back, with a pocket in the 
fliouiders, large enough to hold a child, whic’u is left quite 
naked to tumble about, and is no other wife taken care of. 
They are very neat and careful of their be ft clothes, but Adr 
every day drefs drips with greafe, and their heads Iwarm wiiJi 
vermin natural to them, which like beggars, they are expert 
at catching, and kill between their teeth. 

The men wear their hair cut fhort In the poll, and fquarej 
off on their foreheads ; but, as it is a reproach to a v/oman to 
cut her hair, (except in cafes of deep mourning, or when 
they refolve never to marry), they tie it up on the top of 
their heads, fo as to ornament their crowns, binding it with 
glafs beads or feme gay bandage. The feme kind of orna- 
ments they wear routid their arms and necks, and in their 
ears, and round the borders of their clothes and fhoes ; but 
fuch asraim at being beautiful, and want to be admired, draw a 
thread, blacked with foot under the skin of their chins, cheekit, 
hands and feet. This leaves a hhqlz mark behind, whteS 
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tlie # \mi^ The mother fo^rmk tfa^ 

^nfiil "operadon on her .girfg in their inJaiK^ left they 
mould never get fauibae^ The Indians, in North-Ame- 
ric% and feveral tribes of tJws Tartars, do die fame; but, the 
Gre^fcmders, now converted to Chriftianity, have dropt this 
Piadice, as a foolifh vanity, and a temptation to fin, 

-j. ^^ ,Xn winter they, live fn^houics, and in tents in fummer, 
^Tietr boufes, or cottages, are generally built on fome emi- 
nence near the fea, in order that the fnow may run from 
They are feldom more than about four yards broad, 
dnd from eight to twenty-four yards in length, according to 
the f^ze of the family and juft hi^h enough for a perfon to 
ftand upright in. They are bmJt with ftones and fods. 
Their houle^ have neither door nor chimney, but the defici- 
fupplied by a pallage of five or fix yards long en- 
tering through the middle of the houfc, the roof of which 
piaflage is fo low, that they are obliged to creep in almoft on 
their hands and feet. I his long entrance keeps out the 
and cold, and lets out the thick air ; for as they bum 
j^nly oil within, they have no fmoke. The infide of the walls 
is hung with old tent and boat skins, and the roofs covered 
>prith the fame. From the middle of the houfe to the back 
there is a raifed floor or broad bench, like a taylor^v 
vftiop-board, made with wood and covered with skins ; and 
ibis floor is divided by skins, ftfetched from the pofts that 
tepport the Toofj into ap^i(pments, like hoffe-ftalis, in each of 
which a fiimiljclives, fo that houfes contain from Aree to ten 
iimilies, fome more and fome lefiL On thefe floors they lit 
in the day-time, the men with their legs hanging down, the 
.women behind, crofs-legged like a taylor, and in the night 
they llecp on them. Alon^ the front-wall, oppofite to mis 
ftoor, arc feveral fquare windows, made of fcals’ guts and 
^^iibut*s maws, and fewed fo neat and tight as to keep out the 
jpMSfcther, and yet admit the light A bench runs iong the 
length of the houfe under the windows, where ftrang- 
^fitorfleep. 

; ;; By every poft is a fire-place. A block of wood is laid 
upon the ground, and upon that a flat-ftone ; on the ftone, a 
few direeJegged ftool, and on that ftool a lamp a foot long, 
refombling a half-moon, hewn out of marble; it ftands in an 
#val wooden bowl, placed under the lamp to receive the 
oil. In this lamp, filled with fea-oil, they lay fome 
ixiols, rubbed fine, which burns fo bright, and gives fuch a 
heat as not only lights the apartment but warms it Over 
lamp hangs a marble ketde by four firings faftened .to 
itte root, iu which tjhey boil their meat, ana over this is 
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^aced a wooden lack) <ai which they lay iheif wet 
and boots to dry. xl' 

Now, as there are many fuch fire places in one hohfe» hW 
as they burn night and day, there is an equal and lafting 
heat. But though thefe lamps yield no fmoke, tiidir 
fmellj^and the Ileam arifing from boiling fo much flq£h alul 
6lhf often half-rotten, as alfo their ^ur^nals within the hpuie^ 
^ /ith skins foaking in them fpr dreffing, are almoft intolerable 
to a perfon unacciiftomed to fuch things. But in other 
fpefts, we cannot but admire their well contrived houfe-^keep* 
ing, comprized within (b fmall a compafs^ their content in 
this ftate of poverty, in which they conceive themfelves 
richer than us, and, their order and quiet in fuch a narrow 
and crouded fpot. Without thefe mansions they have little 
ftore-houfes, where they lay up their provifion, and clofe 
are their boats, drawn on the land and laid upon witl^ 
their bottoms upwards, to preferve them. 

In drefling their meat, they are as dirty as in every thii^ 
elfe, feldom wafliing their kettles, but leaving them to ^ 
dogs to clean. Their bailed meat and broth they eat wi& 
bone fpoons, from a wooden dilh, but their undreffed meat 
lies on the bare ground. They eat ivith their fingers, and 
tear with their teeth, and when their fepaft is over, ferape 
their chops with a knife, lick the blade, and put it in dieir 
pock^s. So, when they are covered with fweat, ifiiey make 
their knife perform the fame office, and ferape it from their 
faces down into their mouths. When they wifh to treat an 
European genteelly, they firft lick the m^at he is to eat, dean 
from tile blood and feum what it had contrafted in the ket* 
de, with their tongue ; and, fhould this not be wdl received, 
it would be looked upon rude and unmannerly. 

They eat when they are hungry, but the evening meal is 
the chief repa^ •, when they frequently invite their neigh- 
bours, or fend them a part of it. The men eat firft by th<w- 
felves; and their greateft joy is, to fee their children fluff 
themfelves fofull, as to roll about the ground, to make room 
for more. They take no thought for the morrow, but 
they have plenty, will dance and eat to excefs, in hopes, that 
the fea will afford them a frefh fupply the next day. But, the 
misfortune is, when March comes apd the feals retire till 
May, if bad weather enfues, they muft and do ftrugale widi 
hunger for many days together ; nay, fo litde do they pro- 
vide for a future contingency^that they are often reduced to 
the neceffity of eating mufcles, fea-weed, old tent-skins, and 
ihoeToles, if they have but oil enough to boil them^ apd 
after a^l, many a one periflies with hunger. / 

Should their fire go out, they re-kindle it, by iurrjhg a 
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l)omejiic ^Stifnlander'i. 

Jfefc with a-(ftring,'very quick through a hole in a plede of 

n^d. 

With regard ta iomejik charaSfer, as we neither fee 
‘nor hear of any unbecoming conducS in the Greenlanders, 
it would appear that thej lead a good orderly life. Single 
Women are very referved, feldom are fecn in private convcrfa- 
eicm with the men, and i young woman would thinlc herfelf 
affronted, if a young fellow in company was to offer her a 
pinch of fnuff., 

A young man never thinks of marrjdng till he is turned of 
twenty; but, when he has determined in his mind, he chufes 
one about his own age, and acquaints his friends with the 
V choice he has made. Marriage portions are out of the ques- 
tion. A man feldom gets any thing with his wife but her 
dothes, her knife, her lamp, or a ftone boiler; his great ob- 
is her skill in houfewifery, and fhe confiders little elfe in 
Lim^^than whether he is a good feal-fifher. 

As a Ion has his will in every thing, his parents immedi- 
alfely confent, and^^two old women are difpatched to the pa- 
rmts of the bride, negociators. The damfel, on being ac-- 
quainted with it, affeils an unwillingnefs, will hear nothing 
of the matter, runs away and tears her hair. Sometimes, in- 
deed,' this diffatisfa£lion at the news is real. Women have 
often fainted at the propofal, and have eloped and cut off their 
hair, which laft is an act of great cpnfequencc, for wRen a 
Woman has once loft her hair, fhe is never fought; in marriage 
: afterwards. This avcrfion to matrimony is fuppofed to arife 
from the many repudiated wives in Greenland. However, 

^if the bride’s parents do not difapprove, the women fearch 
for the daughter, and, having found her, drag her to the houfe 
of her fuitor, where fhe fits many days dejedted, with dif- 
bevelled hair and without eating any tiling; a^d if no ptr- 
fttalions avail, fhe is compelled to change ner itate by force. 

If fee runs away, fhe is brought back and immediately obliged 
to perform the contrail:. Indeed, feme parents take care to 
fej^ their children, and for this purpofe betroth them in them 
^ild-hood; in thfs cafe, they come together when they 
picafe, without any farther ceremony. 

Mothers Ipve &eir children excelTivcIy, and carry them 
with them wherever they go, in the pocket of their outer- 
garment, which is made for that purpofe on their back, be- 
tween their jttiouldtrs. They fuckle them till they are four 
pr five years old, for want or proper food for children. . Of 
courfe, when children are obliged to relign the breaft to 
they will often die, and mould the mother die before 
the child paaTubfift pn grofs food, the ‘poor infant will not 
furvive her., 

Children 



homifilc if the Qfen^ndtru 

Children are here brought up witlwut any 'difclplinei of, 
any chaftifement : they feem not indeed to need feverity,jas 
they run about quiet as lambs, and are guilty of. few cxr 
travagancies ; beudes, fuch is the nature of a Greenlander^ 

. hat it he cannot be brought to do a thing by gentle ufuage, 
fsp compulfion will efFe6t it, he would fooner die than be 
i impelled. The older children growi^ and the mqre their 
uhderftanding opens, the more governable they ate ; parenfl 
treat them on the footing of friends, and if they are defired to 
do any thing they diflike, they immediately, without any apo- 
logy refufe, and parents put up with this refuial, till the child 
fees its error. But inftances of ingratitude, in grown-up 
children, to their aged parents, is fcarce ever to be met with* 

As foon as a boy can ufe his hands and his feet, his father 
puts a bow and arrow into his hand, and teaches him to 
fhoot at a target ; when he is ten years old he is equipped 
with a boat, and learns in company with other ^boys to row 
it, oVerfet and rife with it, and alfb to fowl and to nfli* Five 
or fix years afterwards, he gfJes out a feal-fifliing, and the 
hrfl: feal he takes is drefled as a feaft to the family arid neigh- 
bours, when he relates hiS prowefs with a degree of triumph, 
and the method he made ufe of to catch it. The guefts in 
their turn commend him, extjl the flavor of the meat, and 
from this time, the women thlfik of finding him a wife. But 
he who cannot catch a feal is defpifed, and obliged not only 
t ) live on women’s diet, fuch as mufcles, periwinkles, dried 
herrings, &c. but to perform the fervile offices of a woman 
about houfe. At twenty, he makes his own boat, and a few 
years after, he marries ; but dwells with his parents whilft 
they live, his mother retaining the management of the houfe. 

Girls arc but little employed till they are fourteen years of 
age, wlien they begin to few, coolc, drefs leather, and, as they 
advance in ftrength, row the women’s boat and build houfes. 
As it is the man’s bufinefs to hunt, fifli and procure provi- 
fions, fo is it the woman’s to butcher and to drefs it, for 
which they ufe no other knife than fuch as cheefemongers 
ufe to cut their cheefes. It is the ^province df the women 
alfo, to curry and prepare the leather, and perform th£ office 
of fhoe-n rakers and taylors, carpenters and mafons. f'rom 
their hard labour, and ftiil harder fare, women feldom re^ch 
tile age of fifty ; of coUrfe there are always more men than 
women. 

Their houfe-keeping and manner of living, feems more 
diforderly and dirty than that of a beggar, under a hedge. 
7*0 fee their dirty hands and face bemieared with greafe, 
their meat drefled and eaten in fo nafty a manner, and their 
clothes and fleeping places fwarming with vermin, would 
VoL. IL difguft 
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diiguft aiw One ; but fo dreadful is tjie climate at times, that 
in tempeftuous weather, a European is glad to creep into 
tl^ir hobfes and tents for fhelter, and if he has nothing of 
his own, to (hare their conimonsy and give GoA thanks for 
the bleffings 

Dirty, however, as they are^m^tfieii' perfons, their peaceful 
^iipofition iff much to%e’ admited. Several families here liy)i 
in one houfe, wfth lefs difturbance, often, than two families 
in one houfe with us, where thofe families are nearly related,. 
If any one conceives himfelf injured, he only removes to an- 
other houfe, and that without a murmur. They are happy 
to allift each other, and live in fome meafure in common, yet 
without one’s relying on the labour of another. If a man 
returns home with provifion in the evening, he divides it? 
with the families under the feme roof with him ; but poor as 
tliey may be, no one prefumes to ask for any thino-, nor in- 
deed is it neceflary in a country where fuch hospitality is 
pra<£fi fed, ^ ^ 

Of their civil charaSler^ rn common life,- we may fey, they 
are difereet, cautious, friendly, mannerly and modeft; but 
they know nothing of a falfe fhame, a jealous referve, or a 
laboured afFe6fation ; they ftudy only to conceal their wiflics 
and inclinations. They are Mot fo much ambitious of cut- 
ting a figure in life, as of avoiding public odium, and rendcr- 
^ ing thQmfelves ridiculous! They are ftrangers to falutations 
" and tokens of refpe<5f, laugh at European compliments, and 
at a man’s ftanding uncovered in prefence of his fuperior ; 
and yet, the young have a due rcfpecSl for the aged, and each 
nmn a proj^r one for the other. In company, they are fo- 
ciable and jocidar^.'and very ironical. Irony will often effccfl 
v/hgt feverity and reafoning cannot \ but, if they arc too 
much expofed atxl ridiculed, they arc as mulifh. as, a reftive 
horfe. Affiduons to picafe, and cautious not to* difpleafe, 
they ftudy to avoid eveiy thing that will create unealinefs. 
Should one offend another, the party offended neither export u- 
lates -nor reti^fns any bad words- "f 'hey have not a word in 
their language that expreffes abufe or curfing ; of courfe,. 
they are not very quarrelfome or contentious. They do not 
contradi<5f or interrupt any one in his difeourfe, but one is 
fuffered to finifli his fpeech before another begins. When 
they arc diverted they will. laugh,, but never loud or boifter- 
ourty. 

When they m^e a vifit in their boats, they never fail to 
take fome eatable with them, as a prefent; if their company 
h liked, they are welcomed on the Ihore with finging, and 
all hands arc ready to draw the boat upon land and unload it.. 
£very one is anxious to have the gueft or guerts at his 
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houfc ; buK as the vifitor is unwilling to have it thought 
that he* is TOme abroad for what he can get, he waits with 
filence till he is much prefled to partake of their hofpitalitj% 
As foon as he enters, they kindly compel him to take off his 
,, upper-garment, and lend him a dry one. The men fit 
'^mong the men, and the women by themfelves. The con- 
fi'rfation of the men runs upon the weather, hunting and 
fifhing, and that of the women, on the death of their relations, 
which they clofe with a general howl, and then proceed to 
divert their guefts with little entertaining ftories. All the 
time the horn goes round with fniiff, which they draw up 
out of a flag’s horn with their nofes. Meantime the repalt 
is prepared. 

A Danifh faftor, having been invited to a refpeftable 
Greenlander’s, told me, his dinner confifted of the following 
diflies : dried feal, boiled half raw and rotten ditto % 

dried herrings, boikd wiilcx:ks, a piece of half rotten whale’s 
tiiil, (which is reckoned as, great a delicacy as a haunch of 
venifon) ; dried falmon, dried rein-deer venifon ; a defert of 
crowberries, mixed with chyle from the maw of a rein-deci^ 
and a difh of the fame, enriched with train oil. 

They can prolong their table talk for feveral hours, which 
chiefly confifts of the procefs of the men in feal-catching, to 
which the boys hearken with the eagereft attention \ if Eu- 
ropeans are prefent, they like to hear accounts of their coun-^ 
try, and exprefs a defire to live in fuch a land *, but, they n6 
fooner are told that it fometimes thunders, and that there are no 
feals to be caught, but their inclination fubfides, and they are 
happy where they are. They liften with pica fare to God and 
divine things, provided no application is made to thcmfdves ; 
and the validity of their fuperftitious fables and cuftoms is 
allowed. 

Their traffic is very fimple. Money they have none, of 
courfe they barter with each other for what they want; and, 
as they are as eager for new things as children, tliey are for- 
ever chopping and changing, and often to their di fad vantage* 
They will give the mofl iifeful article, in exchange fora trifle 
that pleafes their fancy j and will rejedt a urefui thing in ex- 
change for a bauble, if it does not pleafe them. They 
feldom cheat or fteal from one another, holding it infamous 
fo to do i but they glory in over-reaching or robbing a Euro- 
pean, efteeming it a proof of fuperior clevernefs. 

They keep a kind of annual fair amopg themfelves ; where 
there is a meeting of the people, as at a dancing match, 
or at a fun-feaft. They always expofe their wares to view, 
and fay what they want in exchange. And, as the people in 
the South have no whales, and thofe in the North have na 
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woodj the Greenlanders coal): the country every furnmer, 
from two to four hundred leagues, with ne^ boats and 
tackling, exchanging them for wood, horns of the unicorn- 
fifli, teeth, whale-bone, &c. part of which they truck on ^ 
their way back. In thefe voyages, they take their wholc.^' 
family and property with them, and perhaps ft ay fome year^^! 
before they return; fo/ wherever the winter overtakes thenf^ 
there they tarry, eredl a houfe, and provide themfelves food 
for the winter months. The land and fea is every where 
their, own; and thus they have friends and acquaintance in 
every place. 

I'he language of Greenland contains a few words that 
may claim kindred with the Norwegian tongue, and thefe per- 
haps are the relics of the old Norwegians. It has no affinity 
cither in etymology, declenfioii or ftgnification, with any 
of the northern Tartanan or Igdian languages, as far as 
they are known to us. But we mull except the language 
of the Elkimaux in/l'erra Labrador, who feem to be one 
people with the Greenlanders. 

With regard to their numerals, they verify the German 
j)roverb, that they, can fcarce count five ; however they can 
make a fhift with difficulty to mount as high as twenty, by 
counting the fingers of both hands and the toes of both feet. 
But their proper numeration-table is five, attaufek one, 
arlak two, pingajuak JiJJamat four, tcUmat five. 

We do not find any traditions of the moft memorable 
events of their anceftors, comprifed in heroic fongs, though 
it is commonly found that thefe memorials are the vehicle of 
fuch things among other barbarians, who keep no memoirs 
with the pen. All they can fay in praife of their progenitors 
is, that they were brave feal -catchers, and that they killed the 
old Norwegians. But on the other hand they are fo much 
the more acute in their fatirical fongs. 

The inhabitants of Greenland are p»etty well verfed in 
genealogy, and can often trace their pedigree as far back as 
ten of their progenitors, together with all the collateral 
branches ; and this is of great fervice to many a needy crea- 
ture ; for no one is afliamed of his poor relations, and fuch 
an one need but deiuonftr;ite that he is related to fome 
wealthy Greenlander, though very remotely, and he will 
juot want foi; meat and drink. 

Here it may be remarked, that the Greenlanders regard 
ingenuity and dexterity in their bufinefs, as the foie, at leaft 
the^ublimeft virtue, and in fome fenfe as their nobility; ;md 
they believe that it is hereditary from father to fon. And 
there is really fomething in it ; for it may pretty certainly be 
depended upon, that the fon of a celebrated feal-catcher will 
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^diftinguifli Aimfelf among the knights of his order, even 
though he loft his father in his childhood, and could not be 
trained to it under his tutorage. 

Of luriting^ the Greenlanders have no conception. Nay, 
in the beginning of their acquaintance with the Europeans, 
they were fo frighted at the fpeaking-paper^ that they did not 
^are to carry a letter from one to another, or to touch a book, 
becaufe they believed it muft be by magic that one man 
can tell the thoughts of another, by a few black fcrawls on a 
white paper. U'hey alfo ferioufly thought, that when the 
minifler read God^s commandments to them,' he furely 
muft have heard a voice firft out of the book. 

They divide the day according to the ebb and flood, thotigh 
they muft every day vary their reckoning according to the 
change of the moon. The night is divided according to the 
riling and fetting of certain ftars. 

T'hey think the globe of the earth ftands upon pofts, which 
are fo rotten with age that they often crack ; and that they 
would have funk long ago, if they had not been continually kept 
in repair by the angekoks^ who fometimes bring back a pieefe 
of rotten wood as a proof of their important fervice. Their 
aftronomy makes the firmament to reft on a lofty pointed hill 
in the north, and it performs its revolutions on that centre. 

During an eclipfe of the fun, the women pinch the dogs by 
the cars ; if they cry, it is a fure fign that the end of the world 
is not yet come ; for as the dogs exifted before men, there- 
fore, according to Greenland logic, they muft have a quicker 
fenfation of future things. But fhould they not cry (which 
however the poor dogs always do) then the diffolution of all 
things is at hand. 

When it thunders, they are pf opinion, that tw<f women 
are ftretching and flapping a dried feal’s-lkin, and that the 
thunder comes from that rattle. Tbey^have unravelled tbe 
myftery of the j4urora-Borealis \ for we are told, it is the fouls 
of the dead frifking at a dance or at a foot-ball. So alfo the 
rains are the over-flowings of the celeftial refervoirs. But 
(hould the banks break, the fky would fall down. 

With regard to religion^ before the miflionaries came into 
the countrj^, the Greenlanders were reported to be fuch grofs 
idolaters as to worfliip the ftin, and facrifice to the devil, 
that he might forward, or at leaft not hinder their hunting 
and fifhing. This the feamen did not learn from any dit- 
courfe of the Greenlanders, for they underftood nothing of 
what they faid j but they drew> the cqnclufion from certain 
circumftances. They faw, that as Toon as the Greenlanders 
arofe in the morning, they went out and ftood with their 
faces towards the riling of the fun, iri deep meditation, in 
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order to difc^er by the look of the hemifphere, or by the 
motion of the clouds, whether they had good or bad weather 
to expe<3r, or even a ftorm the following day. I'hey do fo 
ftill every morning. The.failors not knowing the true rea- 
fon, bt?lieved they worlhipped the fun. Again, others 
on fome forfaken places many quadrangular fpots laid over^ 
with ftone, and upon one elevated ftone found fome cinders, 
ind near it a heap of bare bones. The conclufion was di- 
jredily made, that the Greenlanders muft have facrificed 
here ; and to whom fhould they have ficrificed but to the 
devil? . 

But the feamen had never feen the fummer-habitations of 
the Gfeenlanders, which are tents pitched in quadrangular 
places, where they drefs their meat with wood. Thus 
may people efr in their conclufions concerning the religion 
of others, if they have only feen fome circiimllances withfiut 
underftanding them. 

A miffionary being once in company with fome baptized 
Greenlanders, exprefled his wonder, how they could for- 
merly lead fuch a fenfelefs life void of all rcfle<Sion. Upon 
this, one of them anfwered as follows: ‘‘It is true we were 
ignorantheathens, and knew nothing of a God or a Saviour ; 
and indeed who fhould tell us of him till you came.^ But 
thou mufl: not imagine, that no Greenlander thinks about 
•diefe things. I myfelf have often thought. A Kajak with 
its tackle and implements does not grow into exiftence 
of Jtfelf, but muft be made by the labour and ingenuity of 
^ man; and one that does not underftand it, would direcftly 
Ipoil it. Now the meaneft bird has far more /kill difplay- 
^ cd in its ftrufture than the beft kajak, and no man can 
makc^ bird. But there is a ftill far greater art fhewn in 
** the formation of a man than of any other creature. Who 
was it that made him ?^I bethought me, he proceeded from 
bis parents, and they from their parents. But fome muft 
^ have been the firft parents; whence did they come ? Coin- 
mon report informs me, they grew out of the earth. But 
‘‘ if fo, why does it not ftill happen, that men grow out of 
^ the earth ? And from whence did this fame earth itfelf, 

^ the fea, the fun, the moon, and ftars arife into exiftence ? 

Certainly there muft be fome Being who made all thefe 
“ things, a Being that al w^s was, and can never ceafe to 
be. He muft be inexpreffibly more mighty, knowing and 
wife, than the wifeft main. He muft be very good too, be- 
caufe every thing that he has made is good, ufeful, and iie- 
^ ceffary for us. Ah ! did I but know him, how would I 
^ love him and honour him ! But who has feen him? W^ho 
has ever conv^rfed with him ? None of us poor men. Yet 
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« tTiere may be men too, that know fomething of him ; O 
could I butfpeak with fuch! Therefore (faid |je) as foon 
as ever I heard you fpeak of this great Being, ^ I believed 
^ it diredlly with all my heart, becaufe I had fo long defired 
to hear it:** 

As the Greenlanders acquire the moft and bcft of their 
fuftenance from the bofom of the fea* therefore many or moft 
of them place their elyjium in the abyfies of the ocean, or th^ 
bowels of the earth, and think the deep cavities of the rocks 
are the avenues leading to it. T'here dwells Torngarfuk 
and his mother; there a joyous fiimmer is perpetual, and a 
fhining fun is obfcured by no night; there is the fair limpid 
ftream, and an exuberance of fowls, fiflics, rein-deer, and 
their beloved feals, and thefe are all to be caught without 
toil, nay, they are even found in a great kettle boiling alive. 
But to thefe feats none muft approach, but thofe who have 
been dexterous and diligent at tbeir work, (for this their 
grand idea of virtue) who have performed great exploits, 
have maftered many whales and feals, have Undergone great 
hardfliips, have been drowned in ifhe fea, or died in child-bed. 

Others, who are more charmed with the beauty of the cc- 
leftial bodies, foar beyond the rainbow, to the lofiieft Iky, to 
feck their paradife there ; and they imagine the flight thither 
is fo eafy and rapid, that the foul refts the very fame even- 
ing in the manfion of the moon, who was a Greenlander, and 
that there it can dance and play at ball with the reft of the 
fouls; for they interpret northern Jights to be the dance 
of fportive fouls. There the fouls are placed in tents round 
a vaft lake, where fifti and fowl abound. When this lake 
overflows, it rains upon the earth, but fliould once the darti 
break, there would be a general deluge. * 

When a Greenlander is in the agonies of death, they array 
him in his beft clothes and boots, and bend his legs up to his 
hips, probably that his grave may be the fhoi ter. As fooa 
as he is dead, they throw out his things, that they may not 
make themfelves unclean and unfortunate. All the people 
in the houfe muft alfo carry out their things till the evening, 
that the fmell of the corpfe may evaporates Then they 
filently bewail him for a fliort hour, and after that prepare 
for his burial. They do not carry out the corpfc through 
the entry of the houfe, but lift k through the window, or, if 
he dies in a tent, they unfaften one of the fkins behind, and 
convey it out that way. A woman behind waves a light- 
ed chip backward and forward, and.fiys: there is nothing 
more to be bad here.*' They like to make the grave in 
fome remote high place, and make it of ftone. They lay a 
little mofs upon the bare ground, (for the rock admits of no 
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digging) and fpread a fkin upon it. - The corpfe being wrapr 
ped and fe^^ed up in the man’s beft feal or decr~(kin, is 
brought by the neareft relation on his back, or he even drags 
it after him upon the ground ; he lays it in the bufying-place, 
covers it with a fkin, apd alfo with fome green fods, and 
finally heaps great broad ftones upon it to keep off the birds 
and foxes. Near the burying-fpot they deppfit the Kajafe 
and darts of the departed, and the tools he daily ufed, or if it 
was a woman, her knife and fewing implements, that they 
in^y not be defiled by them, or may not be urged to too 
great forrow by tlie frequent fight of them. 

After the interment, thofe who attend the proceffion be- 
take themfelves to the houfe*of mourning *, firft the men fit a 
while filent with their elbows leaning upon their knees, and 
their heads between their. hands; but the women lie proftrate 
upon their faces on the ground, and foftly weep and fob. At 
length the father or fon, or the peareft relation, fpeaks a fu- 
neral difeourfe or eWy, in which all the good qualities of the 
deceafed are recited^ and at every period, his lofs is de- 
plored by them all with loud crying and weeping. 

‘‘ Woe is me, that I fee thy wonted feat, but fee it empty ! 
Vain are thy mother’s toils of love, to dry thy garments. 
Lo ! my joy is gone into darkpefs, it is crept into the c:i- 
verns of the mountains. Once, when the even came, I 
went out and was glad, I ftretched out my eager eye, and 
waited thy return. Behold thpu cameft ! I'hou cameft 
5^ manfully rowing on, vying Vt^th young and old. Never 
‘‘ didft thou return empty from the fea ; tfiy Kajak brought 
“ its never-failing load of feals or fca-fowl. Thy mother, 
“ file kindled the fire and boiled, fhe boiled what thy hand 
“ acquired. Thy mother, fhe fpread thy booty before many 
“ invited guefts, and I took my portion among them. Thou 
“ efpiedft the fhallop’s fcarlct Irreamer from far, and joyfully 
fhoutedff:, “ Behold cometh !” Thou fkippedft over 

“ the ftrand with hafte^ and thy hand took hold of the gun- 
“ nel of the fhallop. Then were thy feals produced, and 
thy mother feparated the blubber; for this thou rcceivcdfl 
“ fhirts of linen and iron-barbs for thy fpears aiid arrows. 

But now,' alas, ’tis over \ When I think op thee, my 
“ bowels are mov^d within me. O could I weep like others ! 
“ foiPthen might I alleviate my pain. What fliall I wilh 
P for more on earth ^ Death is now become the moft de- 
“ firable thing. But then, who fliall provide for my wife, 
Jf and the reft of my tender children ! I will ft ill live a little ; 

* Thtfe Fa^or. 
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** but however, my joy fhall confift in a perpetual abftjlneftcc 
^ from all that is eligible to man.’^ 

After fuch a mournful ditty, the women continue their 
weeping and lamentation. Their howl is all in one tone, as If 
an inftrument were to play a tremulous fifth downwards 
through all the femi tones. Now ^nd then they paufe a 
little, and the proper female mourner drops in a few words 
between, but the men only fob. At length the vi<ftuals the 
late hoft left behind are laid on the floor, and eaten by the 
condoling guefts. They repeat their vifits as long as any 
thing is left, and this may lafl: a week or a fortni^t. 
When the widow goes out to feek provifion, her weeds 
muft be old, ragged, and greafy ; Ihe mufl: never wafli her- 
felf ; fhe mufl: either cut on her hair or wear it difhevelled } and 
when fhe goes out of the houfe, fhe muff always have a 
particular mourning-hood on. Thus they let you Know their 
mourning by a proper drefs of forrow. But the men do not 
diliinguifh themfelves in this way, except that now and then 
on^ gives himfelf a wound as a token of his deep corroding 
grief. The damp of the houfe addrelTes all interim vifitors 
that come in, with thefe words; “ Him that you feek, you 
will find no more, alas ye come too late.*' And then the 
howling begins again. They proceed with this lamentation 
for half an hour every day, for fome weeks or longer, nay 
fome a whole year, according as the deceafed was you^ or 
old, and according to his being indifpenfably neceflary. They 
alfo vifit the grave, arid lie down upoii and’the women 
that Hand round aflift in the obfequies. 


chap, xxiil 

LAPLAND. 

Origin of the Laplanders — Divifon and Government of the 
Country — Rein-deer — ^PineforeJis^^Form of a Lapland 
Hut’—Language'^Religi on. 

I T has been generally thought^ that the Laplanders sure die 
defeendants of Finlanders driven out of their own coun- 
try, and that they take their name from La^es^ which figni- 
fics exiles. The country is divided into Danifli, Swedlfb, 
and Ruffian Lapla/id; but, unlefsin the Swedifh part, which 
is fubjccl tq a viceroy, thp Laplanders can be faid to be un- 
der 
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iet no regular government. In order to form an idea of Lap-» 
land^one muft imagine amafs of mountains irregularly croud- 
ed together. They are, however, in fome interfliccs, fep.-- 
Jrated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible number 
of iflands, fome of 'which form delightful habitations j and arc 
bcKeved by the natives rfo be the tcrreftrial paradife: even 
rofes and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the 
fummer j though this is but a fliort gleam of temperature, 
for the climate in general is exceflivcly fevere. Dufky 
and noifome, unhealthy morallcs, and barren plains, 
cover great part of the flat country, fo that notliing can be 
more uncomfortable than the ftatc of the inhabi tarts. In 
the windy fea/bn they are obliged to retire into caves with 
their catde, that they may not be carried aw'^.y by tnc 
ftorm. 

In the winter, which is almofc one continual night, the 
Laplanders do all their bufinefs by the light of the moon, 
whofe rays being refledled by the fnow, compeniate for the 
abfenceof the fun. They have neither horfes, goats, c 
Ibeep, nor afles, but they have a great numbe:’ oi rein-deer, 
which ferve them for different ufes. '’luey c a their fleih, 
and preferve it by hanging it up to dryj they ufe the finewj; 
for fewing the planks of their boats together; the ndik rcc 
only ferves them for food, but t^hey make good cheefe of it; 
their fkins ferve them for garments, efpecially thofe of the 
younget fort, whole hair is very long; the fkins of the old 
rein-deer ferve to make their ftockings, or rather boots. 
They employ their rein-deer to draw their Hedges, and they 
will travel in beaten tracks fevciity-five miles a-day When 
the animal is tired, his maffer loofes him from me Hedge, 
when he feeds on the white mofs, which lies under the Hiow. 
This animal, the moft ufeful perhaps of any in the creation, 
refembles The ftag, only it fomewhat droops tlie head, and 
the horns projedf forward.. The Lapland hares grow 
white in the winter; and the country produces a large black 
’cat» which.attends the natives in hunting. 

The ftature of the Laplanders is under the middle Hzc, 
there being few who are above five feet high ; they have a 
iWdc mouth, a flat fare, a pointed chin, a large head, red 
gummy eyes, and cheeks falling inward. They are very 
idle ; for they will neither till the ground, nor go a hunting, 
tinlefs hunger obliges them. But though there be here no 
gardens planted by the hand of man, nature feems to have 
taken that charge upon herfelf : for at the foot of fome of 
^ the mountains, we fee trees fo well diftributed, that art could 
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not invent a more agreeable difpofition. Befides, the pine 
forcfts are more ufeful to the Laplanders, and the inhabitants 
of the weftern Bothnia, than the fai reft orchards dre to nioxe 
fertile provinces. From the bark of thofe trees they make 
breads and this nourifhment, bad as at firft it may (eem to 
be, maintains their bodies in full vigour Their huts arc 
built with poles, from twelve to fifteen feet high, which they 
fix in the ground in a circular form, about twelve feet in dia- 
meter ; they meet on the top, and are covered with pieces of 
old cloth, and the fkins of rein-deer. As ' they make their 
fires in the middle ot their huts, they are always open at top^ 
to let out the fmoak. 

'Fhc language of the Laplanders il. of Finnifh origin, and 
comprelr-rids m.j;y dirdcc^ts. It is not fo barbarous as many 
inrugine, and fom ^ people have written in it. It is fbfter 
than that of Finland, and more regular than the Swedifh, ' 
a.id m'picfes ctimgs with great precifion. For example, it 
has fix or feven terms to fignity the diftcrent kinds of roads, 
as many for the mountains, and about four and twenty to 
rJiitingiiini the rein-deer, according to their fex, age, .and 
p op'u ties, Fhc moods of the verbs are more numerons 
than in any other language; and they have no fewer than ■ 
th ineen different cafes for their fubftrntive nouns. 

iielidcs rheir knowledge in the arts of life, the Laplanders 
have long fince been faid to have a genius for poetry; and every 
one has read the Orra Afoor, and the Rein-deer long in the 
Speefator. The author fays exprefsly that they are 
tranflatlons of two fongs, preferved by Scheffer in his hiftory 
of this country; hut critics fince have given to himfclf the 
credit of them, and it has been afferted boldly, that Scheffer 
only mentions the two fongs without inferting them. In 
the original addition of Scheffer, however, we find the two 
fongs in the Lapland language, and that authpr^S literal 
trail flat] on. 

'Die Laplanders believe that the world had a beginnings 
but their tradition adds, that God, before he produced the 
earth, confulted with Perkel^ which in their language figni- 
fies the evil-fpirit, in order to determine how every thing 
was to be ordained; that God prepofed the trees fhould be 
of marrow, the lakes filled with milk, inftead of water, and 
that all herbs, flowers, and phuits fhould bear fine fruit. 
Perkei^ however, oppofed this fcheme, fo that God did not 
make things fo good as he intended they fhould be. They 
have fome knowledge of the general deluge \ and the tradi- 
tion fays, that all the earth was inhabited before God de- 

^ Mortmjr. f Mr, Addifon. 
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ftroyed it. But, in confequcsnce of its being turned topfy- 
turvy, the Mrater rufhed out of the lakes and rivers, over- 
fpread the face of the earth, and fwallowed up the vi^hole hu- 
man race, except a brother and a After, whom God took 
under his"* arms, and carried to the top of a great mountain 
called Pajfewarc. The«danger of the inundation being pafT- 
ed, thefe two feparated, in order to fearch if there was zuy 
other remainder of people upon earth ; but after a journey 
of three years they returned, and recognized one another 
for brother and fifter. Upon this they parted again ; and, 
having known one another after this fecond journey, they re- 
peated the fame expedient ; but, at the end of other three 
years, thpy met again, without knowing each other ; then 
they lived together and procreated children, from whom arc 
defeended all the nations that now inhabit the earth. Their 
tradition concerning their own origin is ludicrous enough. 
The Laplanders and Swedes,’’ fay they, “ are defeended 
from two brothers, who were very different in point of 
** courage. A terrible tempeft having arifen one day, one of 
them was fo frighted that he crept for fafety under a plank, 
which God, through compafSon, changed into an houfe, 
and from him are the Swedes defeended : but the other bc- 
^ ing more courageous, braved the fury of the tempeft, with- 
out feeking to hide himfelf, and he was the flither of the 
** Laiplanders, who to this day live without flieltcr 

The Laplanders have a particular fong, which they fing 
after having killed a bear. They begin by thanking the 
vanquifhed enemy for his having been pleafed to do them no 
milchief, and exprefs their fatisfa<ftion at his arrival. Then 
they addrefs their thanks to the Divinity who hath created 
beafts for the ufe of man. 

MiiEonaries/ from the chriftianized parts of Scandinavia, 
ihtroduced among them the Chriftian religion ; but few of 
them even yet can be faid to be Chriftians, though they have 
among them fomc religious feminaries, inftituted by the king 
of Denmark. 


* Univerfal Hiftory. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

ICELAND. 

Original Inhabitants — Attachment of the Icelanders to their 
^Jountry — ^Volcanoes — -Mount Heckla — Hot fpouting-Jprlngs 
— Majfes of Ice — Literature — Of the Edda. 

I CELAND, which derives its name from the great mafles 
of ice that are feen near it, is four hundred miles long^ 
and one hundred and fixty broad. A Norwegian colony, 
among whidi there were many Swedes, fettled here in the 
ninth century. Some of the inhabitants were then Chriftt- 
ans i and it is conjedured, that the people whom the Nor- 
wegians found in the ifland, originally came from England 
and Ireland. The inhabitants long retained their freedom ; 
but they were at lafl obliged to fubmit to the kings of Nor- 
way, and afterwards became fubjed, together with Norway, 
to the kings of Denmark. They were at firft governed by 
an admiral, who was lent there every year to make the ne- 
refi'ary regulations, but that mode has now been changed for 
many years, and a governor appointed, who conftantly refides 
jn the country. 

I'he Icelanders are middle-fized and well-made, though 
not very ftrong; and the wometi are in general ill-featured. 
Though their poverty dilables them from imitating the hof- 
pitality of their anceltors in all refpedls, yet the defire of do- 
ing it ftill exifts : they cheerfully give away the little they 
have to fpare, and exprefs the utmoft joy and fatisfa(9:ion if 
one is plcafcd with their gift. Their chief employment is 
attending to fifhing, and the care of their cattle. They have 
an inexpreiSble attachment to their native country and are 
no where fo happy. An Icelander rarely fettles in Copen* 
hagen, though ever fo advantageous conditions Ihbuld be of- 
fered him 

The 

* It feems that Prov idence wifely inilillcd into the human heart the 
love of that foil on which a man is born, and probably with a view chat 
thofe places, w'hich arc not favoured by nature 'vith her choiceft blcHings^ 
may not be left without inhabitants. The chief vvilh of a Swifs is to die 
in his own country. When a Swifs in the French army fung a certain 
fong to his countrymen in the laft war, there arofe in the breads of all 
that heard him fuch a longing for their native countrymen, that it be- 
came abfolutely necelfary to the French generals to give the drilled in- 
junctions, that this fong diould never be heard again in the camp. This 
wiii appear incredible to th ofe who are acquainted with no other happi- 
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The Icelanders are not cheerful in converfation, but fim- 
ple and' credulous. When they meet together, their chief 
paftime cormfts in reading their hiftory. The maftcr of 
the Toufe begins, and the reft continue in their turns when 
be IS tired. Some of them know thefe ftorics by heart, 
others have them in print, and thofe that have not, have them 
in writing. They are famous for playing at chefs ; and one 
of their paftimes confifts in reciting veifes. Their difpo- 
fitions are ferious, and they arc much inclined to religion. 
An Icelander never pafles a river, or any other dangerous 
place, without previoufly taking off his hat, and imploring 
divine proteftion ; and he is always thankful for the prc)tec- 
tion of God, when he has pafTed the danger in fecurity 
The Icelandic Chronicles^ mention many inftances of fiery 
eruptions obferved in different places of the country during 
the fpace of eight hundred yeafs. The mountains are almoft 
entirely compofed of lava and and the plains are cruft- 

ed over with trafts of lava, which are, however, in many 
places covered with ear^h or turf. The accounts which we 
have of certain eruptions of fire, alfo inform us, that they 
have .occafionally laid wafte large trafts of land for feveral 
centuries paft. 

It fcarcely ever happens that the mountains begin to throw 
out fire unexpectedly; for befidcs a loud rumoling noife, 
which is heard at a confiderable diftance, and for feveral 
days preceding any eruption, and a roaring and cracking in 
the part from whence the fire is going to burft forth, many 
fiery meteors are obferved, but unattended in general with 
any violent concuftion of the earth, though fometimes earth- 
quakes, of which the hiftory of the country affords feveral 
inftances, have accompanied thefe dreadful conflagrations. 

It is confidered as a fign of an impending eruption, when 
fmall lakes, rivulets, and ftreams dry up. It does not con- 
tribute a little to haften the eruption, when the mountain is 
fo covered with ice, that the holes are ftopped up through 
which the exhalations often found k free paffage. Before a 
Jrtew eruption alfo, large maffes of ice burft with a dreadful 
noife. Flames then break forth, and lightning and balls of 
fire iflue with the fmoak, which are feen feveral miles off. 
With the flames proceed a number of larger and fmaller 
ftones, which are fometimes thrown to an incredible diftance. 

nefs than that which is produced by the enjoyment of luxury, affluence, 
and voluptuoufnels. It always recalls to the memory that fine paffa^ in 
Seneca: “ UlyfTes ad Ithacae fuae faxa fle properat, queinadmodum Aga- , 
memnon ad Myvenarem nobilcs murosj nemo enim patriam ^mat, 
quia magna, fed quia fua.” * 

• Dr. Van Troil, 
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I have (een a round ftone/* fa^s Dn Troil, near N^ir- 
^ holt, about a mile from Heckla, which was an ell in di^ 
ameter, and had been thrown there in the laft eruption of,. 
Heckla. Egbert Olafsen alfo relates, that at the iaft erup- 
tion of Kattlegiaa, a ftone which weighed two hundred 
• and ninety pounds was thrown to the diftance of four 
‘‘ miles. A quantity of white piintice-ftone is alfo thrown 
with the boiling waters ; and it is believed, with great 
^ probability, that the latter proceeds from the 1^ as a 
quantity of fait fuffirient to load feveral horfcs has fre- 
quently been found after the mountain has difcontinued * 
‘‘ burning. Then follows generally brown or black pumice* 
ftone, and lava, with faiid and afhes.” 

Many of the fnowy mountains have gradually become 
volcanoes* Of thefe burning mountains, however, Heekla is 
the known, efpecially to foreigners. This mountain is 
lituated in the fouthern part of the ifland, about four miles 
from the rea-coaft,and is divided into three points at the top» 
the higheft of which is that in the middle ; and which is 
computed to be above five thoufand feet higher than the fea. * 
It has frequently fent forth flames and a torrent of burning 
matter. Its eruptions were particularly dreadful in 1693^ 
when they occafioned tertible devaftations, the afhes being 
thrown all round the ifland to the diftance of one hundred 
and eighty Englifli miles. We made ufe of our horfes in 
“ afcending the mountain,” fays the Swedifli Dodlor, but 
were obliged to quit them at the firft opening from which 
the fire had burft. A little higher up we found a great 
quantity of grit and ftones, and ftill farther on another 
opening, v/hich though not deep, however, defcended lower 
‘‘ down than that of the higheft point. We thought we 
plainly obferved evident marks of hot boiling water in this 
place. Not far from thence the mountains began to be 
covered with fnow, fome fmall fpots excepted, which were 
bare. We could not at firft difeern the caufe of this dif* 
ference, but foon found that it proceeded from^the vapour 
‘‘ which arofe from the mountain. As we afeeftded higher, 
thefe fpots became larger ; and about two hundred yards 
from the fummit we found a hole of about one yard and a 
half in diameter, from which fo hot a ft ream exhaled, that 
it prevented us from *afcertaining the degree of heat with 
the thermometer. 

“ The cold now began to be very intenfe, as Fahrenheit’s 
^ thermometer, which was at 54 at the foot of the mountain-, 
fell to 24. The wind was alfo become fo violent, that we 
« were fometimes obliged to lie down to avoid being thrown 
over the moft dreadful precipices by its fury. Wc were 
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^ now arrived at one of the higheft fummits, when our con- 
duitbrj who did not take great pleafure in the walk, endea- 
*‘,voUred to ^rfuade tis that this was the higheft part of the 
mountain. We had juft finiftied our obfcrvations, and 
^ found by them that Ramfden’s barometer ftood at 24, and 
the thermometer, fixed to it, at 27, when happily the 
clouds divided, and difcovered a ftill higher fuininit.^ 
We loft no time in deliberation, but immediately alLt*ndcd 
it, and when at the top difcovered a fpace of ground, about 
eight yards in breadth, and twenty in length, entire!}^ free 
^ from fnow ; the fend was, however, quite wet, from its 
having lately melted away. Here we experienced at one 
and the feme time, a high degree of heat and cold, for in 
the air Fahrenheit’s thermometer was conftantly at 24, and 
when we fet it down on the ground it rofe to 153. The 
^ barometer was here at .22, and the thermometer at 38- 
We could not with fafety remain here any longer, though 
we were very much ijiclined to it; and defeended, after 
having confidered the laft opening there, one of the fides 
“ of which was entirely overturned, and the other quite co- 
vered with afhes and grit. In our return we obferved 
three cunfiderable openings, in one of which every thing 
looked as red as brick. From another the lava had flowed 
in a ftream of about fifty yards in breadth, which the Ice- 
landers call Stenaa^ or Otone Flood ; and at fomc diftance 
from thence the ftream divided into three broad arms. I^ar- 
ther on we found a large circular opening, at the bottom 
of which we obferved a mountain’ in the form of a fugar- 
loaf, in throwing up of which the fire ftemed to have ex- 
haufted itfelf. The mountain docs not confift of lava, but 
chiefly of fend, grit, and afhes, which arc thrown up with 
the ftones, partly melted, and partly difcoloured by the fire. 
We like wife found foveral forts of pumice, and among 
them one piece v/ith fome fulphur in it. The pumice was 
fome times fo much burnt, that it was as light as tow; 
their form and «olour was fometimes very fine, but at the 
‘‘ fame tim^»fo foft, that it was difficult to remove them from 
one place to another : of the common lava wc found both 
large pieces and finall bits, as likewife a quantity of black 
‘‘ jafper, burned at the extremities, and refembling trees and 
branches. Among the ftones thrdwn out of the mountain 
we few fome flate of a ftrong red colour 
The laft eruption of mount Heckla happened in 1766. 
It began on the 5th of April and continued to the 7th of 

* Troii’ii Tetter* on Iceland. 
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Of the Spouting-Springs* 

jSeptember followino;. Flames proceeded alfo from it in 
December I77i> an 3 in September 1772 ; but np eruptions 
of lava. 

Amongft all the curiofities in Iceland, nothing is more 
worthy of attention than the hot (pouting water-fprings with 
which this idand abounds. The hot fprings at Aix-la-Chur 
P^le, Carlfr>ad, Bath, and Switzcrlai^d, and feveral others 
■‘Laiitl in Italy, are corifiaered as very remarkable : but, ex- 
cepting in the laft mentioned country, the water no where 
becomes To hot as to boil ; nor is it uny where known to be 
th rown fo high as the hot fpouting water-lprings in Iceland* 
All thofe water- v/orks that have been contrived with fo much 
art, and at fo enormou.s an cxpence, cannot by any means be 
compared with thefc. The watea-works at St. C-ioud, which 
are thought the greatefl among Pc all the French water- works, 
caft up a thin column eighty feet into the air: while fome 
fprings in Iceland fpout columns of water of feveral feet in 
thicknefs, to the height of many fathoms ; and, as many af- 
firm, of feveral hundred feet. Thefe fprings are of unequal 
degrees of heat. From fome, the water flows gently as from 
other fprings, and it is then called a bath : from others, it 
fpouts boiling water with a great noife, and it is then called 
a kettle. 7 'hough the degree of heat is unequal, yet Dr. 
Van Troil docs not remember ever to haveobferved it uiider 
188 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. At Cxeyfer, Raeynum, 
suid Laugarvat i lie found it at 2J2 j and in the Lift place, 
in the ground, at a little hot current of water, 213 degr ees. 
It is common for fome of the fpouting-fprings to ceafe, and 
others to rife up in their (lead. Frequent earthquakes, and 
fubterranean noifrs he?*rd at that time, caufe great terror to 
the people who Jive in the neighbourhood. In feveral of 
thefe hot fprings, the inhabitants who live near them hoil 
their victuals, only by banging a pot hito which the flefh is 
put in cold water, in the water of the fpring. 'Fhey alfo 
bathe in the rivulets that run fiom them, which, by degrees 
become luke-warm, or arc cooled by their b^i ng rnix.:d vvich 
rivulets of cold water, Fhe largell: of all th^' fpoutinr-fp: jigs 
in Iceland is called Geyfrr, It is about two days jf»urney 
from Hecla, and not fir from Skalholt. In approachin ^ to- 
wards it, a noif? is heard, like the ruibi ng of a torrent, pre^ 
cipitating itfelf from flupandous rock?;. Tlie vv.aer here 
fyouts feveral times a day, but always by ftart;;, and after 
certain intervals. Some travellers have aflirmad, that it 
(pouts ^to the height of fixty fathoms. The water is thrown 
up much higher at fome times than at others : when 
Van 7 ' roil wa:> tliere, the urmofl: height to v/hich it mount- 
ed was computed to be niaety-two feet. 
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With regard to literature^ it is faid that poetry formerly' 
flouriflied very much in Iceland, and that there is no lan- 
guage which allows poet fo much liberty as the Icelandic, 
nor fo rich in pcutical expreflions. According to the Edda 
they have no lefs than one hundred and thirty-fix different 
forts of verfifications, each of which has its particular rules. 
The art of writing, hOvvever, was not much in ufe till afte 
the year icoo ; though the Runic characters were knowii .. 
that country before that period, and moft probably brouf^ht 
thither from Norway. After the reception of the Chriftlan 
religion, the Latin characters were immediately adopted, as 
the Runic alphabet, which only confifts of fixteen letters, 
was found infufficicnt. From the introduction of Chrilti^mify 
here till the year 1264, when Iceland became fubjeCt to Nor- 
way, it was one of the few countries in Europe, and the 
only one in the North, wherein the fciences were cultivated 
and held in cftcem. But tliis period of time feems to have 
produced more learned men in Iceland than any other period 
fince. It appears from their ancient chronicles, that they 
had confidcrable knowledge in morality, philolophy, natural 
hiftory, and aftronomy. Sir jofeph Banks pre(cntcd one 
hundred and fixty-two Icelandic manufcripts to the Britifb 
Mufeum. That gentleman vifited Iceland in 1772, accom- 
panied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troll, and Dr. Lind. Dr. 
Van Troil, who publillicd an account of their voyage, oh- 
ferves, that he found more knowledge among the lotvcr clafs 
ill Iceland than is to be met with in moft other places ; that 
many of them could repeat the works of fomc of their poets 
by heart ; and that a peafant was feldom to be found, who, 
befides being well inftruCled in the^ principles of religion, 
was not alfb acquainted with the hiftory of his own country i 
which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional 
hiftorie^, that being one of their principal amufements. A 
new privileged printing-office has lately been eftabliftied at 
Hrappfey in Iceland, at which feveral valuable books hav^ 
been printed. 

The commerce of this ifiand is monopolized by a Danifh 
company. The foil upon the fea-coafts is tolerably good 
for pafture : and though theic is not any confiderable town 
in the whole ifland, the Icelanders have feveral frequented 
ports. Their exports confift of dried fifh, faltcd mutton and 

* The Kdda is one of the niofl celebrated remains of antiquity, nnd 
has j^cnerally been cenfidered as myihulot^y t.f the ancitnrs. Hoc 
Chevalier Ihrc, v'ho attentivcFy examired tlic inanuicrSpt of the Kdda, in 
the library of lays it is nuihir^j more than an inirodudlion to Icc- 

lahddc p^jetry. 
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lamb, beef, buttef, tallow, train-oil, coarfe wollen-cloth, 
ftoclcings, gloves, raw wool^ fheep-fkins, lamb-fkins, fox-furs 
of various colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports 
con fill:, of timber, fifhiiig-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, 
yhoife-ihoes, brandy, wine, fait, linen, and a little filk ; ex- 
^lu^lve of fome neceffaries and fupurfluities for the more 
V" ithy. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows fuccefsfully in Icc^ 
land ; na)% there are very few trees to be found on the whole 
ifland, though there are certain proofs that ^ wood formerly 
grew there in great abundance. Nor can corn be cultivated 
here t any advantage ; though cabbages, parfley, turnips, 
and peas, nuiy be met with in five or fix gardens, which ajre 
faid to be all that arc In the ifland. 

There are imraenfe m ifPes of ice, by which every year 
great damage is done to this country, and which afFecl: the 
climate of it; they arrive commonly with a N. W. or 
N. N. W. wind from (Treenland. i he fi Id ice is of two 
or three fatho.us thicK:iiels, is fenarated by the winds, and lefs 
dreaded than the roci: or mountain ice, whiv^h is often feen 
fifty and more feet above watvjr, aod is at leafr nine times the 
fame depth below water. Thcfe prodigious inafles of ice 
are frequently left in ihoai water, fixed, as it were, to the 
ground, 'and in that ftate remain many years undiflblved, 
chiUing all the ambient part of the atmofpherc for many miles 
round. When many 1 jcli lofty and bul Icy mafTes of ice are 
floating together, the v/ood that is often drifted along be- 
tween them is fb much chafed, and prefTcd with fuch violence 
together that it takes lire; which circumftancc has occafion-* 
td fabulous accounts of the ice being in flames. The ice 
caufed fo violent a cold in 1753 and 1754, that horfes and 
fheep dropped down dead on account of it, as well as for" 
Want of food ; horfes were obferved to feed upon dead cattle, 
and the fheep to eat of each other’s wool. A number of 
bears arrive yearly with the ice, which commit great ni vages, 
particularly among the fheep. The Icelanders attempt to dc-^ 
ftroy diefe intruders as foon as they get fight of them ; and 
fometimes they aflemble together, and drive them back to 
the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of 
fire arms, they arc obliged to make ufe of fpears on thefe oc^ 
cafions. The government encourages the natives to deflroy 
thefe animals, by paying a premium of ten dollars for every 
bear that is killed. Their fkins are alfo purchaf:d for the 
king, and are not ajl^^wed to be fold to any other perfon. 
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RUSSIA. 

Jlx'tffft of the Empihe*^Ba/ilowlt% ajfumes the TTitU jf 
"Tz^r — lexis A4ichaclavcit% — Peter the Great — Death ij’ - 
the C%aro%vii% — Depofition and Death of Peter ///.— 
Catherine Ih — IVar with the Da ks — Armed Neutrality 
— Punijhmcnt of an Impofor — Learnings 

empire of RufTia is the largeft upon the whole 
A globe. Its boundaries are Poland and the Frozen Sea, 
Sweden and China. It is fo cxtenfivc, that when it is noon 
in the weft, it is very near midnight in the caftern parts of 
this country. The hiftory of Ruflia is of little importance, 
till the reign of John Bafuowitz 1. who threw off' the yoke 
of the Tartars, and aflumed the title of Tzar, which in the 
Slavonian language fignifies King or Emperor. To the ac- 
quifitions of his grandfather, Bafiiowitz II. added Aftracan, 
and alfo Siberia, then as little known to the Ruffians, as 
Mexico was to the Spaniards before the expedition of 
Cortez, and as cafily coi^quered. Tl^is prince was fucceeded 
by a race of weak dcfpotic fovereigns, in the courfe of whole 
reigns tlx? kingdom was torn in pieces by civil wars, and be- 
came the prey of the Poles and Swedes. At length Michael 
Theodorowitz, related by females to the I'zar, 
A. D. i6i8. John Bafiiowitz, was raifed to the throne; and 
this prince having concluded a peace with 
Sweden and Poland, relfored tranquillity to Ruflia, and tranf- 
mitted the crown to his defeendants*. 

His fon, Alexis Michaelowitz, publifhed the firft code of 
Riiflian Laws. Kc likewile introduced both the linen and 
filk manuLdhires, which were not indeed of any long conti- 
nuance ; yet he had the merit of their firfl erediion. He died 
luddcnly at tlie age of foi tV-fix, after (hewing himfelf worthy 
of being father to Peter the Great. Alexis left behind him 
three Ibr.s and a daughter, who was a woman of great in- 
trie V»c- and fpirit. Theodore the cldeff, a prince of a weak 
lic|:iy cc ndltution, afceiided the throne at the age of 
bfleen. On his death, his two brothers, John and Peter, 
were proclaimed jc'int fovereigns, aflociating their fiffer 
Sophia in the government, as co-iegent. W hen J(^hn died, 
Pever reigned foie Overeign, under tlie tittle of Peter 1. or 
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lector the Great, Sophia having been before confi^tted to a 
monaftcry. 

Peter was one of the moft extraordinary men that ever ap- 
peared on the ftage of human life. He had already rendered 
formidable by the defeat of tly^ Turks, and the tak- 
iM^^of Afoph, which opened to him the dominion of the 
-black Sea. This acqqifition led to more extenfivc views. 
He rcfolved to make Ruflia the centre of trade between Eu- 
rope and Afla; he projedled a junction of the Dwina, the 
Wolga, and the Tanais by means of canals; and thus to 
open a pailagc from the Baltic to the Euxine and Calpian 
feas, and from thefe feas to the Northern Ocean. The port 
of Archangel frozen up for almoft nine months in tlie year, 
afid which cannot be entered without a long, circuitous, and 
dangerous pafliigc, he did not think fufficiently commodious; 
he therefore refolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea, 
which fhould become the magazine of the North, and the 
capital of his extenfive empire. 

Several princes, before this illuftrious Barbarian, difgufted 
with the purfuits of ambition, or tired with fuftaining the 
load of public affairs, had i enounced their crowns, and taken 
refuge in the (hade of indolence, or of philofophical retire- 
ment ; but hiftory affords no example of any fovercign, who 
divclfed himfelf of the royal character, in order to learn the 
art of governing better : that was a ftrctch of magnanimity 
referved for Peter the Great. Though almoft deftitute him- 
fclf of education, he difeovered, by the natural force of his 
genius, and a few converfations with ftrangers, his own rude 
ifate and the favage condition of his fubje6ts. He refolved 
to become worthy of the character of a man, to fee men, and 
to have men to govern. Animated by the noble ambition of 
acquiring inftruclion, and of carrying back to 
his people the improvements of other natiojis, A. D. 1697. 
he accordingly quitted his dominions, as a pri- 
vate gentleman in the retinue of three ambafladors, whom ho 
fent to different courts of Europe. As foon as Pc-tcr arrived 
at Amfterdam, which was the firft place that particularly at- 
tradfed his notice, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of coixir 
merce and the mechanical arts ; and, in order more com- 
pletcdy to acquire the ait of fhip- building, he entered himfelf 
as a carpenter in one of the principal dock-yards, and labour- 
ed and lived, in all refpeefts, as the common journeymen. At 
his Icifure hours he ftudied natural philofopby, navigation, 
fortification, furgery, and fuch other fcienccs as may be nc- 
ceffary to the fovercign of a barbarous people. From Hol- 
land he pafled over to England, where he perfected himfelf 
m the art of fhip-building. King William, in order to gain 
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his fovour, entertained him with a naval review, made him 
a prefent of an elegant yacht, and permitted him to engage 
in his fervice a number of ingenious artificers. Thus in- 
iVrudled, and attended by feveral men of fcieuce, Peter re- 
turned to Ruflia, after an abfence of near two years, with all 
the ufeful, and many pf the ornamental arts in his train 

He rofe gradually through every rank: and fervice botb^by 
fea ar)d land; and the many defeats which he received, efpe^" 
cially that from Charles Xil. at Narva, feemed only to en- 
large his ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he loft 
rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, by adding ex- 
perience to his courage; and the gener<us friendfliip he 
fhewed to Auguftus, king of Poland, both before and after 
he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly 
to his honour. He had no regard rank diftinct from 
merit; arc. In 1711, he married atherine, a yev^'g Lithu- 
anian woman who had been bethrothed to a Swedilh dragoon 
at Marieiiburgh. Gene ral Eaucr, taking that place in 1701 
was fmitten with her, and took her to his houfe Shp was foon 
yemoved into the family of the prince IMenzikoff, with whom 
fhe lived till 1704, when in the feventeenth year of tier age fhe 
became the miftrefs of Peter, and then his wife, becaufe, 
after a long cohabitation, he found her pofTelled of 2 foul form- 
ed to execute his plans, and to aflift his councils. Catherine 
was fo much a ftranger to her own country, that her hufband 
afterwards difeovered her brother, who ferved as a commor; 
foldier in his armies. 

Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeft Ton, who 
was called the Czarowitz, and who marrying without his 
confent, entered, as his father alledged, into fonie dangerous 
practices againfl his perfon and government ; for which he 
was tried and condemned to death. Under a fovereign fo 
defpotic as Peter was, we can fay nothing as to the juftice of 
the charge. He publicly treated him with inhuman ferocity, 
and it was undoubtedly his will, that the young prince fhould 
be found guilty. It is {aid, that as foon as the fentence of 
death was pronounced upon the prince^ he fell into the moft 
violent convulfions, from tvhiph it was with the greateft dif- 
ficulty that he regained a little interval of fenfe, during which 
he dcfired his father would come to fee him, when he ^fked 
his pardon, and foon after died. But the moft probable opi- . 
nion is that he was fecretly executed in prifon, and that 
m.arfhal Weyde v/as the perfon who beheaded him After 
this event, Peter ordered his wife Catherine to be crowned, 
with the fame magnificent ceremonies as if fhe had been a 

♦ Voltaire. ynivcrfal Hillory. 
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tJrcek Emprefs, and this was the principal caufe of her fub- 
jcquent elevation. For juft before his death he difeovered 
a fecret connection between her and her firft chamber- 
\ , lain Mons. He furprifed them together in an arbour of the 
^^arden, when ftriking her with his caije, as well as the page, 
would have prevented him from entering the arbour, 
he retired without uttering a fingle word. But prcfently 
Alons was taken up, and being threatened with the torture, 
confefled, and was beheaded. The day after the execution 
Peter conveyed Catherine in an open carriage under the gal- 
lows to which the head of Mons was nailed. It is faid that 
the emprifs without changing colour at this dreadful fight, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What a pity ! that there is fo much corruption 

among courtiers V* This event was foon followed by 
Peter’s death, who probably had deftined his 
cldeft daughter Anne to be his fucceffor, but the A. D. 1724, 
fuddennefs of his death prevented it ; and feme 
of the nobles and officers being gained by money, jewels, and 
promifes, and the two regiments of guards by a largefs, 
Catherine mounted the throne. She was in her per Ton under 
the middle fize, and her abilities have been greatly exagge- 
rated. She could neither read nor write. Her daughter liliza- 
beth ufually figned her name for her. During her fliort reign, of 
two years, which may rather be confidered as tlie , reign of 
Menzikoff, her life was very irregular. An intemperate ufe 
of tokay wine, joined to a cancer and dropfy, haftened her 
end. She was fucceeded by Peter 11 , a minor fon of the 
Czarowitz, who fell a vi6lim to the fmall pox, after having 
reigned only two years. Many domeftic revolutions hap- 
pened in Ruffia during this fliort period; but none was more 
remarkable than the difgrace and exile of prirtce MenzikofF, 
the favourite general in the two late reigns, and efteemed the 
richeft fubjedl in Europe. 

The male iflue of Peter the Great being 
now extin(Sf, the Ruffians raifed Anne, duchefs A. D. 1730. 
of Courland, fecond daughter of John, Peter’s 
cldeft brother, to the throne. Her reign was glorious and 
happy. As ftie died without iffue, John, the fon of her niece 
Catherine Princefs of Mecklenburgh, by Anthony Ulric, 
Duke of Brunfwick Woolfenbuttle, was invefted with the 
imperial enfigns at the age of two years. He was foon after 
depofed, fent into Siberia, and murdered. 

Elizabeth, fecond daughter of Peter the Great, was, on 
this revolution, raifed to the throne. The reign of this em- 
prefs was uncommonly glorious. She abolifhed all capital 
pu^pihmcnts, and introduced a fpirit of lenity in the opera- 
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tions of government, before unknown in Ruflia. Her Aect 
and armies were every wbtre victorious. 

She was fucceed^d in the auguft throne, by 
A. D. 1762. her nephew the Duke of Holllcin under the 
name of Peter 111 . This prince began hy' 
feign with regulating, 'bn the moft gejierous principles his 
tcrior government. He freed the nobilitv and gentry froTll 
all flavifh vall'alage, and put them on a footing with thofe of 
the fame rank in other European countries. He recalled 
many unhr-ppy exiles from Siberia: and Icff netl the taxes 
upon certain nLCefl'aries of life, to the great relief of the 
poor. Thefe firft me ifurcs feemed v/ell calculated t > procure 
him the afltClions of his people ; but, being of a raih and 
irregular turn of mind he in many inftances fhocked their 
prejud'ces, even while he confultecl their interells. He dif- 
gufted both the army and the church, the tv/o chief pillars of 
ablblute fv/ay j the former by the manifeil preference which 
he gave to his HoHlcin guards, and to all officers of that 
Couuti-yj thelaftei by his contempt of the (irec k e(,mmLinion, 
having been bred a Lutheran, and by certain innovations in 
regard to Images, but more c fpecially by an attempt to mode- 
rate the revenues of the clergy, and an order that they fliould 
no longi.r be diftinguifhed by bcaids V’ 'i'hcfe were high 
caufes of difeortent, and threatened the throne with all the 
violence of civil war. But Peter’s misfortunes imnjediately 
;rofe from a matrimonial feud — from the bofom of his own 
family. He had long flighted his confort, Catherine, of the 
houfc of Anhaitzerbll, a woman of a mafeuline difpofition 
and found underftanding, by whofe counfcls he might have 
profited, and now openly lived with the CountcTs of Worow- 
zoff, niece to the chancellor of that name. To this lady he 
ftemed devoted with fo ftrong a paffion, that it was generally 
believed he had feme thoughts of (hutting the emprefs up in 
a convent, and of raiung the countefs to the partnerlhip of 
his throne. The diffiatisficd part of the nobility, clergy, and 
chief officers of the army, taking the advantage of that do- 
meftic dilTenticn, alTcmblcd in the abfence of the Czar, dc- 
pofed him formally, and invefted Catherine with the imperial 
cnfigns. 

he new emprefs marched at the head of the malcontents 
in quert: of her huiband. Peter was folacing himfelf with his 
iniflrefs at one of his houfes of pleafure, and expreiled the ut- 
moff furprife at being told t/je was departed from him. 

Whcii convinced of the fatal truth, he attempted to cfcape to 
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Hofftein, but was feized and thrown into prifon ; v/hcre he 
expired a few days after, of what was called an hremorhoidal 
colic, to which he was faid to have been fubjo^ His 
death, by rcafon of the fteps that had preceded it, occafioned 
no fpeculation. It was, indeed, an event univcrfally expeft- 
^ ed. Princes dethroned by their fufyjciSls arc fcldom allowed 
to languifh long in the gloom of a dungeon. The jealou fy 
of the fuccefTor, or the fears of fome principal confpiratort- 
commonly iiiake R-w their moments of trouble. 

Catherine 11 . began her reign with flattering prejudices. 
Thoiedi a foreigner hcrfclf, Ihc v/if ly dirmilfed all foreigners 
fro.n FI T fj:vjce and conbdeiice. She fent away the Hoi- 
fteiij guards, and chofe Rulli.nis in their /lead. She re/lored 
to the ciergy tlicir revenues; and, what was of no ITs im- 
portance, th^ priv L‘ge of wearing beards ! Siie conferred ail 
the eivat ofti^ es of ftc.te on native Ruffians, and threw lier- 
fclf wiioi'\ on the a/ldctions of that people to whom fhc 
owed her clevarioft. 

'i'he death of pilnce Iwan, fon to the princefs cf Meck- 
lenburg, is the nmft remarkable domeflic occurrence in Ca- 
therine’s reign. This young prince, as foon as he came into 
the world was drfigncd, though illegally, to wear the im- 
perial crown of Ruflivi, after the death of his great aunt, the 
empo-fs Anna Iwanona ; but by the advancement of the 
cm p refs Elizabeth, was condemned to lead an oblcuro 
life in the calfic of Schlu/lelburg, under a ftrong guard, who 
had particular orders, that if any perfon, or anv armed force, 
was employed in attempting to deliver him, they ihould kill 
him immediately. He lived quietly in his prifon when the 
emprefs, Catherine II. mom. ted the throne; and as the re- 
volution which depofed her hufband Peter III. had occ.ifion- 
ed a ftrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catherine 
was apprehcn/ivc that fomc attempts might be made in fa- 
vour of Iwan. She therefore doubled the guards of this un- 
happy prince, and particularly entrufted him to the care of 
two officers, who were devoted to her intereft. However, a 
lieutenant of infantry, who was born in the Ukraine, un- 
dertook, or at leaft pretended, to deliver iwan by force of 
arms from the fortrefs of S chi uifel burg ; and under this pre- 
tence, the prijx*e was put to death, after an im- 
prifonment of twenty three years. The licute- A. D. 1764. 
nant who attempted to deliver him was arrell- 
ed, and afterwards beheaded, and his body burnt with the 
fcaffold. 
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While this event excited the attention of the Ruffian na- 
tion, the dame? of civil war broke out with great violence in 
Poland, wliich has generally been the cafe when the throne 
was vacant. And as the internal tranquillity of Poland is a 
capital object with Ruffia, the einprefs Catherine fent a body 
of troops into Poland, Mid by her influ ericc count Ponia-^ 
tow/ki was raifed to the throne. She aifo interpofed in order 
to fccure the rights which the treaty of Oliva had given to the 
<5 reek and Protellant fiibje^ls of Poland. But the uriibragc 
which her Imperial majefty’s arndes gave to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Poles, bv their refidence in Poland, increafed the rage 
of civil war in that country, and produced coiiFedpracies 
againft all that had been doiic during the election ; which 
rendered Poland a fccne of blood and confufion. "J'hc con- 
duit of Riiflir', with regard to Poland, gave fo much offence 
to the Ottom*.;! court, that the Grand Signiorfent (''breftofF, 
the Ruffian minifter, to the prifon of the Seven Towers^ de- 
clared war againft Riiffia, and marched a very numerous 
jinny to tlie confines of Ruffia and Poland. HoftiJitics foon 
Commenced between thefe rival and mighty empires. The 
enemy, having broken the Ruffian lines of com- 
A. D. 1769. munication, penetrated into the province of 
New Servia^i committed great ravages, buriH 
many towns and villages, and carried off fbme thoufand 
families captive. Soon after, the grand vizir, at the head 
of a great army, began his march from Conftantinople, and 
proceeded towards the Danube. In the mean time, prince 
Galitziii, who commanded the Ruffian army on the banks 
of the Neiftcr, thought this a proper time to attempt fome- 
thing decifive, before the arrival of the great Turkilli force 
in that quarter. He advanced to Choezim, where he 
encamped in fight of a body of 30,000 Turks, commanded 
by Caraman Pacha, and entrenched under the cannon of 
the town. ^ he prince attacked the Turks in their in- 
trenchments early in the morning of the 30th of April, 
and notwithftanding an obftinate defence, and a dreadful 
fire from the fortiefs, at length beat them out of their 
trenches, followed them into the fuburbs of Choezim, and 
their purfuit was only flopped by the palifadoes of the 
fortrefs. Soon after, the town was fet on fire by red 
hot balls, and a great number of Jews and Chriftians 
took refuge in the Ruffian camp. From the fucceffes of the 
Ruffians, it might have been expedlcd that Choezim would 
have : mm ediatdy fallen ; but prince Galitzin thought pro- 
per to retire, and to repafs the Neiflcr, not having fufficient 
sirtillery along \yith him. Indeed, it appears that the 
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Turkifh cavalry had over-run the neighbouring country, 
burnt foine fmall towns, and deftroyed louje Ruilian njag^ai'*^ 
zincs. 

On the 13th of July, a very obflinate battle was fought, 
in which the Turks were defeated ; the Ruilians immediately 
jnveded Choczlm, but the garrifon, b^*ing numerous, made 
► frequent fcdlics, and received great reiidbrcemeiits trom the 
grand vizir’s camp, who v/as now coiifiJerably advanced 
this lldc of the Danube. Several acaiotrs cidued, and prince 
Galitzin was again obliged to retreat and repafs the Neiiler, 

It was computed that the feige of Choezim, and the a( 5 boni» 
confe|[uent upon it, cofl: the KufTians above twenty thonJand 
men. * In the management of this war, die grand vizir atSled 
with a degree of prudence, which it has been thought would 
have p:oved fatal to the deligns of the Ruflians, if the lame 
condLiei had been a^terwa^d^ puiTued. Rut the ayny of the 
vizir was extremely licentious, and his caution gave* offence 
to the T'.nnzaiiwS. So that in confcqiicnce of vheu* clamours, 
ai ‘ die weal'.; i-efs of their councils that prevailed in the fe- 
raglio, he at leiigth became a facriiice., and Moldavani Ah 
Pacha, a nian of more courage than condu6f, was appointed 
)iis fucceflbr. 

7 ^hc war between the Ruffians and Turks continued to be 
carried on by land as well as by fea, to the advaiuag- of the 
former, upon the whole ; but at length fome attempts were 
made to negotiate a peace betvv\ > a mcie great contending 
powers, Hoftilities were repeatedly fufpended, and alter* 
wards renewed ; but a peace- was at length con- 
cluded highly honourable and beneficial to the A*,D. 1774* 
Ruffians, by which they obtained the liberty of 
a free navigation over the Black Sea, and a free trade with 
all parts of the Ottoman empire. 

Before the conclufion of the .v^ar with the Turks, a re-* 
hellion broke out in Ruflia, which gave much alarm to the 
court of Peterfburg. A coffac, whofe name was PugatfehefF, 
aflumed the name and character of the late unlortunatc’^em- 
^eror Peter the Third. He appeared in the province of 
Kafan, and pretended, that he made his efcape, through an 
extraordinary interpofition of Providence, from the murderers 
who were employed to aflaffinate him, and that the report 
of his death was only a fitStion invented by the court. His 
perfon is faid to have had a ftrlking refemblance to that of 
the late emperor, a circumffance which firft induced him to 
t’ngage in this enter prize. Ashe poffelFcd abilities and ad- 
jdrefs, his followers foon became very numerous ; and he at 
length found himfelf lo powerful, tliat he flood feveral en- 
gagements wit)) the able Ruffian gcn:*rals^ at the head of 
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large bodies of troops, and committed great ravages in the 
country. But being totally defeated, and then betrayed by 
|:wo of his confidents, he was brought to Mofeow in an iron 
cage, where he was beheaded and quartered. 

Her Imperial majefty has effected many beneficial and im- 
portant regulations to the interior police of her empire,^aiid 
particularly in the courts of jiiftice. One of the molt re- 
markable tranfa6tions of her reign, is her eftablifhment of an 
armed neutrality, for the prote<S:ion of the commerce of na- 
tions not at war, from any attacks or inful ts from belligerent 
powers. By the code, which her Imperial majelty has en- 
deavoured to enforce, neutral fhips arc to enjoy a free jjjavigii- 
tier., from port to port, and on the coafts of belligerent powers ; 
and all efie^ls belonging tothcrubje6ts of fuch powers are look- 
ed upon as free, on board fuch neutral fhips, except the goods 
fti])ulatcd contraband in her treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain. Her Imperial majcfly invited the powers 
A D. 1780. at war to accede to this armed neutrality. Thofe 
who engaged were to make a common caufe at 
fea againft any of the powers who fhould violate, with re- 
fpc6i: to neutral nations, thefe principles of maritime law. 
The armed neutrality was acceded to, the fame year, by the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark, and by the Statcs-General. 

The extreme defpotifm of the Ruffian government is a 
great impediment to the piogrefs of the arts and fcicnccs^ and 
to the real profperity of the empire. The progrefs, how- 
ever, which learning has made in that empire fince the be- 
ginning of this century, with the fpccimens of literature 
publiflicd at Peterfburg and Mofeow, is an evidence that the 
Ruffians are not unqualified to fhine in the arts and fciences. 
Many of the Greek and Latin daffies have been tranflated 
by the natives into the Ruffian language; and the papers ex- 
hibited by them, at their academical meetings, have been 
favourably received all over Europe; efpecially thofe that 
relate to aftronomy, the mathematics, and natural philofopby. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

POLAND. 

Its early Ht/lory — Sohu'Jki—AuguJiu» andStaniJlcius — Charles 
\ XII and Count Piper — Partition of Poland — Ne%xj Con- 
Jiitiition-^ — Copernicus, 

P OLAND, anciently called Sarmatia, is bounded on the 
^1 th by the Baltic, and the province of Lrvonia ; on the 
call b)jRuflia and Tartary; on the fouth by Hungary; and 
on the weft by Germany. This extenfive trad: of land, be- 
ing abdicated by its original inhabitants, who, on the fall of 
the Roman empire, joined the plunderers of the north, and 
migrated in hopes of obtaining a more fertile and cultivated 
country, fell into the hands of a vagrant people, who undejr 
Lech had left the dreary coafts of the Cimmerian 
J 5 orphorus. His defeendants kept poffeflion A. D. 550. 
for two centuries under the title of dukes. On 
the exiindion of the family of Lech, Poland was governed 
by twelve Palatines, who divided the kingdom into the fame 
number of provinces, ereded a kind of ariftocracy, and in a 
^reat nieafure poliflied this rude and barbarous people. Parties 
and dillentions foon after arifing, their former government, 
under a duke or prince, was re-eftablifhed, and the fupremc 
command given to CracuSy who expelled the Eaft Franks 
out of his country, built the city of Cracow, and reflorcd the 
i-cpiiblic to its tranquillity 

After his poftcrity, who enjoyed the ducal crown, till the 
commencement of the ninth century, failed, anarchy and 
confufion for fome time fucceeded. At length the Poles, to 
put a period to the horrors of a civil war, invefted Piafl, at 
that time a low peafant, with fupreme power. He governed 
with Angular fuccefs, and his family flourifhed feveral ages 
^ifter in Poland. It is remarkable, that all the natives of the 
country, who are chofen kings, are to this day called Piajis, 
Jdoleflaus Crobray, the fifth in fucceflion from Piaft, having 
made great additions by conqueft, folicited the emperor, 
Otholil. to eredt his ducal dominions into a kingdom, for 
which he did the emperor homage, and agreed 1000. 

to hold his territories of him as a fief oi the em- 
pire f. From this time the fovereigns of Poland, who be- 
fore had been fatisfied with the title cf duke, affumed the more 
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honourable Appellation of king. Little recorded of tfi^ 
immediate fiicceffors of Boleflaus, except the civil wars and 
inteftine commotions, which were very frequent With Ca* 
fimir III, the dynafty of the Piafts ended after it had continue 
td five hundred and twenty-eight years. Lewis, at that time 
kingof Hungary, fucceeded to the throne of Poland. On his 
demif?, his yoOnger daughter Hedwigis,' was crowned qiiccn^ 
She married Jegallo Uladiflaus, duke of Lithuania, who 
\vas elcdtcd king, and annexed his paternai dominions the 
Pol i£h monarchy. This prince was the founder of the Mird 
race of fovereigns, called the Jagellonic line, which, tbeugh 
the crown is elective, fat on the throne till the yeaip -^^2, 
under whofe adminifiration Poland, which had been fiil then 
'a fccnc 6f an.irchy, began to be of fome confidcration in the 
«orth. 

On the tiratli of Sigifmund, the Lfi: of the Jagello fa- 
mily, without i/ruc, two powerful competitors appeared ^ 
IT enry duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. king of 
Francej and Maximiliati, duke of Aufiria. Henry prevailed ; 
but his brother dying the next year, he quitted Poland to af- 
cend the throne of Fiance. He was fuccccdcd, at the re- 
queft of the Turks, by Stephen Batr prince of d'ran- 
fylvariia. This monarch governed with great reaion. He 
infLitutcd the two com rs of judicature at Peterkan and Lub- 
lin, andfubdued the Coflacks. He was fucceeded by Sigif, 
mund III, the fon of John, king of Sweden, and afpiring to 
the crown of Pvufiia alfo, was engaged in long and bloody 
wars, but was at length obliged to refi: faii^died with the 
throne of Poland. His fon Uladiflaus, faw^ the bc:Tinning of 
the fatal defection of the Cofiacks. Thefe jreople inhabit the 
borders of the Boriuhenes, or Nieper, one of the largefi: 
rivers in Europe. "'I'heyarc rude and uncivilized, like tiie 
ancient Scythians and Tartars. All this j)art of the woild, to 
the north-caft of Europe, was then in a favage Hate. It was 
the exadt image of the heroic ages, when mankind were con- 
tented with the nectfTaries of life, and pillaged thofe nccefia- 
rics from their neighbours. The Polifli nobility treated thefe 
Coliacks after they had been conquered by Battori, as their 
vaflals and Haves. Thefe opprefllons at length caufed the 
whole Coffack nation to revolt, and joining the Ruifians and 
Turks, for a long time they continued to commit horrid de- 
predations on the territories of Poland. Uladiflaus died 
without ilTue. He J;iad two brothers, both in holy orders j 
the one a cardinal, the other bifliop of Breflaw and Kiow, 
who pretended to the vacant throne. John Cafimir, the 
cardinal, was elccled in oppofition to his brother. 1'his 
princs haviixg b<?cii fpedtator for upwards of twenty years to 
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the deflation of his kingdom, by fadtions at home and by 
incurfions of the Swedes, Ruffians, and Coflacks, abdicated 
the government, and retired to Paris, where he died Abbot of 
■St. Germain des Pres. Poland was equally miferable under his 
fucceflor Michael Coribat, whofc reign was one continued 
feries of misfortunes. Xhe Xurks conquered Podollo, and 
Volhinia, and became fo formidable # that Poland could not 
fypport itfelF, but by becoming tributary to the Ortoman 
Parte. The grand marechal or general of the crowm, John 
SobielTci, wafhed out this flain in the famous and bloody bat- 
tle ot^^hoczim, in which the T.'urks were to;aily defeated, 
and Pc^nd delivered from its tribute. T[^hls fignal vibfory 
fecured*>obie(ki"s eleefion to the crown on MlchaePs death. 
This martial prince entered into an alliance with the emperor 
of Germany, for the common defence of the Ciiriflrian caiiler 
againlt the 'Purks. Pic defeated them with great (laughter, 
and obliged tliem to raife the fiege of Vienna, with the ut- 
moft precipitation, leaving behind them their tents, artillery, 
and baggage. The reign of Sobielki was glorious. 

PVederic Auguftus, elector of Saxony, was next choferx 
king;, in oppofition to his competitor, the prince of Conti. 
'The {late was now diflrradfed by the n\c>fl: vktlent convuU 
fioiis. Auguftus having entered into alliance with Peter 1. 
of Ruffia, againft Charles XII. king of SwxHicn, the Svve- 
difli monarch refolved to dethrone him. After having ex- 
perienced the greateft reverfes of foitnnc, AuguUus was 
compelled to refign the crown. All the members of the 
diet at Warfaw, with one voice, pronounced the 
throne to be vacant. It was the intention of the A. D. 1704, 
king of Swden, and the wifh of the diet, to raile 
to the throne James Sobiefki, eldeft (on ot tlie late kmg ; 
but that prince being taken prifoiier, togetiicr with his (ccond 
brother, Conftantine, w^hile hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Breflaw in Silefia, by a party cf the SaXon dragoons,, the 
Crown of Poland was offered to a younger brother, named 
Alexander, who reje<5fcd it with a generoiity pethaps unex- 
ampled in hiftory. Nothing, he faid, ftiould ever induce 
him to take advantage of the misfortune of his cider brothers ; 
and he entreated Charles to employ his victorious arms, in 
reftoring liberty to the unhappy captives This refufai, 
and the misfortune which led to it, having d.fconccrted the 
meafuresof the Sw'edilh monarch, his minifter count Piper, 
who was as great a politician as his mailer was a w^arrlor, ad- 
vifed Charles to take the crown of Poland to himfelf. He 
* reprefented. bow cafy it would be to ^ccomplifti fuch a 
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fchetne, with a victorious army, and a powerful party in the 
heart of the kingdom, which was already fubdued. Charles- 
acquiefeed in the prudent propofal for a moment ; but blinded 
by the illulions of romantic glory, he afterwards told his mi- 
nifter, that he had more pleafure in giving away, than in 
conquering kingdoms I He accordingly recommended to the 
choice of the Polilh diet, aflcmbled at Warfaw, Stanillaus 
Lccjjsnfki, Palatine of Pofnania, who was immediately raifed 
to the throne Peter Czar of Ruffia, chaftifed the arre 
gance of Charles; and, after the famous battle of Pultcwa, 
in which the king of Sweden loft in one day the fruits of ’nine 
years fucceffful war, invited the cle^for of Saxony /b re- 
afeend the throne. Stanifiaus was thus forced to relijiquifh 
his authority, and Auguftus found himfclf once more in pof- 
fcflion of the Polifh throne. Augnftus was 
A. D. 1733* endowed with extraordinary bodily ftrength, a 
found undertfanding, a focial dilpofition, and 
many princely accompliOiments. It was this Auguftus, 
who in a fit of gallantry twdftcd a horfe-fhoe in the prefence 
of a fine woman ^ in order to give her fome idea of his per- 
fbnal powers; and at the fame tirne prefented to her a purfe 
of gold, to make her fenfible of his generofity. Love per- 
haps never fpoke a more eloquent language? 

On this prince’s death, Staniflaus, now become fathcr-in-* 
law to lyewis XV. was a fecond time chofen king. But the 
emperor, aftilted by the Ruilians, obliged the Poles to pro- 
ceed to a new clcdfion. The cle< 5 for of Saxony, fon of 
the late king of Poland, who had married the emperor’s 
niece, was invefteJ with the fovereignty, under the name of 
Auguftus III. and Staniflaus, as formerly, was obliged to 
abandon his crown. After the death of Auguftus, 
A.D. 1763. a diet was fummoned to deliberate on the election 
of a new king, when count Poniatowfki, by the 
influence of RuiTi«, afeended the throne, under the tit)[c 
of Stainflaus Auguftus. He is a man of abilities and ad- 
drefs, but, from various concurring caufes, he has had the 
unhappinefs to fee Poland, during his reign, a feene of defo- 
lation and calamity. A war enfued between the RuflianS 
and the Turks, on account of this country. But the con- 
duft of the Grand Sigiiior and of the Ottoman Porte towards 
the diftrefted Poles, was fl:ri( 51 :ly juft and honourable, and th« 
very rcverfe.of that of their Chiiftian neighbours. The em- 

P refs of Ruflia, the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Yuflia, gave the •king of Poland the ftrongeft aflurances, 
that their friendihip for him and the republic was firm and 
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unalteraWe; that they had not the Icaft intention of feizing 
anypai^t of his dominions, nor would ever fufFer any other 
power to do it/' From which, according to the political 
creed of princes we may infer, that to guarantee the rights, 
liberties, and revenues ot a ftate, means to annihilate thofe 
liberties, feize upon thofe rights, and^ appropriate thofe re- 
venues to their own ufe. Such is the faith of princes, the 
ini^bility of human politics, and human affairs ! 

ForAu foon after appeared, that the king of A. D. 1772* 
PrufliX the emperor and emprefs-qiieen, and the 
empref^vof Ruilia, had entered into an alliance to divide and 
difmemb^r the kingdom of Poland; though Pruffia was for- 
merly in a ftate of vallalage to Poland, and the title of king 
of Pruftia was never acknowledged by the Poles till 1746* 
Rullia alfo in the beginning of the feventtrcn'.h century, faw 
its capita! and throne pofl'effed by the Poles ; while Auftria 
in 1683, indebted to a king of Poland for the preferva- 
tion of its metropolis, and al'iiolt for its very exiftcnce. Xhe 
three allied pow«^rs, atffing in concert, fet up their formal 
pretenfions to the refpedfive diftridfs, which they iiad allotted 
for and guaranteed to each otlicr. 'J his violent and uniuar- 
rantahle partition of Poland, has juftly been confidcrcd as the 
firft great breach in the modern political fyftcm of Furopc* 
T-'he furprife of a town, the invahon of an infignificant pro- 
vince, or the election of a prince, who hud neither abilities to 
be feared, nor virtue to be loved, would feme years ago have 
armed one half of Europe, and called forth all the attention 
of the other. But the d. ftrudtion of a gryut kingdom, with 
the confequent difarran^rement of power, dominion, and 
commerce, has been beheld bv the other nations oi Europe, 
with the moft aftoniftiing Indiftercnce and unconcern. Th« 
courts of London, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, re- 
monftrated againft the ufurpations, but that was ail. Poland 
was forced to fubmit, and the prrtitlon ^vas ratified by 
their dicLs held under the bribes and threats of the three 
powers. This is a very alarming circumftance, and 
ihows that a moft important, though not happy change, 
has taken place in that general fyfiein of policy, and ar- 
rangement of [power and dominion, wLich had been for 
fome ages an objc£t of unremitting attention with moft of 
the ftates of Europe. Our anceftors might, f)erhaps, on 
fome occafions, difeover rather more anxiety about prefer ving 
the balance of power in Europe than wes neceffary ; but, it 
has been well remarked, that the idea of conlidering Europe 
as a vaft common weafth, of the feverai parts being diftindl 
and foparate, though politically and commercially united, <ff 
keeping them independent, thoiigti unequal in power, and of 
J)reventing any one, by anv means, from becoming/; too 
voL. n. ' puwcifui 
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powerful for the reft, was great and liberal, and, though the 
refult of barbarifm was founded upon the moft enlarged prin- 
ciples of the wifeft policy. It appears to be owing to this 
fyftem, that this fmall part of the welleni v/orld has acquired 
fo alronifhing a fuperiority over the reft of the globe. The 
fortune and glory of Cy^eece proceeded from a ftrnilar fyftcm of 
policy, though formed upon a mr.’ller, fcalc. Idoth her for- 
tune and glory exp: ^ed with that fyftem. 

Some tin.e before this partition, an attempt was ma by 
Kozinfki, an ofHcer among the Polifti cojifederatcSj^/ond fe- 
ve^al others, to aflaff natc the king of Poland, in th^fteets of 
Warfav/. His majefty received two wounds onfnis head, 
one from a ball, and the other from a fabre ; notv/ithftanding 
which he hai the good fortune to efcape with life, by Kozin- 
fki’s relenting, for which his own life was f.veJ, and he now 
1 elides in the papal territories, with an annual penfon from 
the king. Pulalki, another of the confpirators diftinguilhed 
himfelf in the American fervicc, and was killed in attacking 
the Britifh lines at Savannah, in 1779. 

In the piefent age, the principles of libeifty 
3, 1791. have been fo generally received and embraced, 
that a moft important revolution took place at 
W nrfaw. A numerous aflembly of patriots was held in the 
royal prcfcnce 5 and at the opening of the feftion of the diet, 
dclHned to treat of the aft’airs of the finance, his majefty him- 
felf changed the bufinefs of the day by faying, that he had 
planned a conftitution, and requefted the ftates to fign it. 
The articles of it were then read, which confifted of fome 
pages. His majefty declared that the conftitution had been 
framed out of the Englifh and American forms of government. 
When the conftituiioii was read, the tumult in the diet was 
rery great, foine for, and others againft it. However, it was 
at laft carried, and the king was requefted to fwear to it, 
which he did in the hands of the bifhop of Cracow, and was 
followed by moft of the members. His majefty then faid 
aloud, d hofe who arc friends to their country, follow me, 
and confirm the oath at the altar.’’ All the bifhops, all the 
fejiators, and moft of the members followed the king, and 
took this important oath. A hundred cannon announced to 
the public the fwearing to the new conftitution. — The oath 
is as follows, ‘‘ We fwear before Ood and the country, to 
maintain and defend, udth all poflible human power, the 
prefent conftitution.” 'I 'hc army throughout the kingdom 
were ordc] ed to take this c uh, within one month from the 
date of the prel'ent law. And that future ages may know 
and feel that it is by the all^ftancc of the Supreme Difpofer of 
nations, :h'di the gieatcft obftades and difficulties have bceix 

furmounted. 
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ftirmounted, and this happy revolution effetSed, it was de- 
creed, that a church (hall be eredied and coufecrated t(> 
Divine Providence, in memory of this event, and at the ex- 
pence of the ftates. 

It is melancholy, however, to refle£l: upon what a totter- 
ing balance, upon what trivial caufes, tly profperity and hap- 
pinefs of nations is frequently found to depend. The efta- 
blifli'feent of a free, and apparently, well-poifcd conftitution 
in Poiimd, was of ftort duration* The increafe of power^ 
which ^ great monarchs of Europe Eave lately acquired, is 
truly alai'ining. In the c^fe of Ruffia, that increafe has been 
gradual, bit it is the effe£i: of fy ftem, and of a fyftem which^ 
S' purftied through the courfe of another protradfed reign, 
muft inevitably be attended with the moll fatal confequences 
to the independence and liberties of Europe and of mankind. 
To Great Britain herfdf, though the danger may appear re- 
mote, from the remotenefs of the fource, perhaps no more is 
referved than the melancholy privilege of being the laft de- 
voured. I'he fpirit of humanity indignantly rifes at fiich 
unprovoked and unprincipled attacks up ui the independence 
and the freedom of a nation. In the fu'j'igation and dil- 
memberment of Poland, the fpirit of three iou.Ojuan powers 
is fufficiently ma ni felled *, and that man who does not feel 
himfclf adluated by the llrongeft refentment at fich violiiions 
of every thing that is laudable and right, inu/t nece'I^nty be 
deficient either in fenle or in honefly. Againfl a combina- 
tion fo hoflile to the felicity of mankind, nothing will adl as 
a counterpoife, but a firm union among the weaker llates ; 
fuch a mcafure, whatever be their form of government, or 
their political principles, it will be their undoubted intercfl to 
adopt. I'he alarm which has been raifed againll the exten- 
fion and adoption of democratic principles, and the ill conduct 
of the French, which no good member of fociety v/ouki endea- 
vour to extenuate, have caufed a confidcrablc portion of the 
people of Europe to lofe fight of the real danger that befets 
them j but it is to be hoped that common fenfe and refledtioa 
will foon return, and that in fighting for a fhadow, the na- 
tions of Europe will not expofe theinfelves to the imminent 
danger of lofing the fubftance *. 

The ready concurrence of the king of Poland in a mcafure 
adapted to promote the welfare of his people, and the animat- 
ed fupport which he gave to the new conftitution, evinced 
the goodnefs of his heart, and the liberality of his principles; 
but here the eulogium mull end. On his Polifh majefly, the 
praife of political fagacity, of forcfight,of a6tivity, or even of 
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courage, cannot be beftowed. Lulled into a fatal feciirlty hf 
the infidious profelHons of a court, noted for its perfidy, as 
well as for its verfatile and felfifli politics, — a court which 
appeared to promote the revolution, while it meditated fecret- 
ly the difmemberment of Poland, the unfortunate monarch 
feems to have neglc^^ed every means of defence ; nor was 
even the.hcfitating and undecided cojirlucf of Saxony fuffici- 
ent to excite his vigilance. No alliances were forme.^% no 
preparations made for fupporting with vigour the infa^-V^ con- 
ilitution. In the predlca?nent in which Poland th^-^I flood, 
if Pruflia was avcrle to forming a permanent and fif^.Cerc alli- 
ance, or if the faith of Prufiia could not be depended upon ; 
if ( Treat Pritain had been found intradlable, and determin- 
ed to facrificc her real interefls and thofe of Europe to the 
ambition of Pruilia, it was then the part of Poland to look 
forward to other conneflions, to cultivate, if pofiible, the 
friendfhip of France, of Denmark, and of Sweden. Such a 
combination, founded upon the moderate principle of mutual 
defence, would have fuccefsfully refifted the mod determined 
attacks of Imperial plunderers. Something of this kind 
ought to have been attempted ; but the Poltfn minidry per- 
mitted itfelf to be arnufed by fruitlefs negoclations at the court 
of Drcfden, by the vague profeffions of Prudia, nor vras it 
even roufed to aclion by the cool reception which its arnbaf- 
iador experbaiced the haughty defpot of Vienna. This 
negledf, great as it was, wns even exceeded by the indider- 
ence of the king as to the means of internal defence. While 
the difeontented nobles, who from perfonal refentment, or 
difappointed ambition, maiiifeded the mod earned hodility 
to the conditfition ; while thefc w'erc openly received and en- 
couraged at Peterfburg, neither the danding force of Poland 
w^s properly {^^ganized, nor the militia embodied. Not a 
magazine was creeled, nor an entrenchment throwm up to 
oppofe the entrance of the enemy. It was all a 
JV. D. 179’' dead c.alm, and the Ruffians appeared upon their 
frontiers before the diet had recovered from its 
furprife at the fird hodile declaration of the emprefs. 

The progrefs of the armies of Catherine was marked with 
devadation and cruelty ; while, fuch was the averfion of the 
people both to the caufe and the manner of condudling it, 
that, as they approached, the country all around became a 
wildernefs, and fcarcely a human being was to be fccn. In 
the mean time, a feries. of little defeats, to which the inex- 
perience of the commanders, and the intemperate valour of 
new ralfed troops, appear to have 2:reatly contributed, ferved 
at once to didrefs and to difpirit tlie defenders of their coun- 
trv. Prince Poaiatovvfki contmued, to retreat, and on the 
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17th of July, his rear being attacked by a very fuperior force, 
it fuffered a confiJerable lof^, though the fkill and courage 
of general Kofciufko enabled him to make a moft refpedtahle 
defence. On the i8th, a general engagement took place be- 
tweeft the two armies. The Rudian line extended cppofitc 
to Dubienka, along the river I'ug, ashlar as C^palin. I'he 
prii'Cipal column, confifliiig tif fourteen thoufand men, was 
chd^ direbded againif the divifion of general Kufciuiko, 
which^on lifted of five thoufand men only. After a moff 
vigo ou^ rcfiftance, in which the RufTians h^ft upwards of 
four thou^'and men, and the troops of the republic only' fomc 
hundreds, the latter was compelled to give way before the fur- 
perior numbers of the cnem}', and to retire further into the 
country. 

This unequal conteft: was, at laft, prematurely terminated, 
ITe king, whofe benevolent intentions were, perhaps, over- 
powered by his mental imbecilitv, and whole age and in-^ 
firmities, probably, rendered Ifim unequal to the diflicultics 
and dangers which mu ft: attend a protradled war, inftead of 
putting himfelf, according to his firft refolve, at the head of 
his army, determined at once to furrender at difcrction. On 
the 23d of July he fummoned a council of all the deputies at 
that moment in Wadaw. He laid before them the laft dif- 
patches from the emprefs, which infifted upon total and un- 
referved fubmiftion. He pointed out the danger of a dif- 
memberment of the republic fhould they delay to throw them- 
felvcs upon the clemency of the empreis, and to intreat hcr 
proteefion. He mentioned the fatal union of Auftria and 
Pruftla with Ruftia, and the fupinenefs manifefted by every 
other court in Europe; the combination formed by crowned 
heads againfl: the rights and liberties of men, and the little 
fpirit which was manifefted for the maintenance of thofe 
facred rights. 

P'our citizens, the intrepid and patriotic Malachpvvffei^ the 
princes Sag^eh^^ Radzvil, and Sol tan, vehemently protefted 
againfl: tfidle^ ^ftar^ly proceedings ; and the following even- 
ing a company of gentlemen, from the different provinces, af- 
fembled for the fame purpofe. 'Ehe aftembly waited imme- 
diately on thefe four diftinguiflied patriots, and returned them 
their acknowledgements for the fpirit of firmnefs with which 
they had refilled the fpirit of defpotifm. The fubmiftion of 
the king to the defigns of Ruilia, was no fooner made known, 
than Poland was bereft of all her beft and moft refpccftable 
citizens. Malachowfki, as marflial of the diet, and prince 
tSapieha, grand marflial of Lithuania, entered ftrong protefts 
on the jeurnajs of the diet aoainft thefe hoftile proceedings, 
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and declared folcninly that the diet legally aflembicd in 178? 
was not diffj)vc*d. 

On the 2d of Auguff, a confederation was formed at War- 
liiw, of which the g.and apoftate> Pott^cki, was chofen mar- 
fliai. The of this confederation were evideniiy the 

defpotic diftates of ftu ilia, and were calculated only to rcftorc 
the aneient abufes, and to place the country under X.\y, ag« 
gravated cppreffion of a foreign yoke. By fome fuc^rteding 
tranfi.tions, it has appeared, that the unhappy cc^nitry of 
Poiand IS to be converted iiito a province of Rukia/ It is in- 
tended, if credit may be given to report, to be governed 
by the grandfon of the preient einprefs, prince Coiiftantine 
Paulowitz, under the title of kinjr, but we may well conceive, 
only as a dependant part of the Rndian empire. The fupinc- 
. nefs of the king of Prudia, with regard to the performance of 
his engagements, will not, however, in all pr ;babiLiy, pafs 
without a rev/ard. Thorne, and Dantzic, the poflbfiion of 
which he has long had in view, with fome additional terri- 
tory, will at leaft fall to his fhare in the partition i nor will 
Auftria be fatisfitd without a part. 

It is remarkable, that at the very moment when Poland 
was furrendering its liberties to its dcfpotic invaders, the ge- 
\ ncrous fynipachy of (Teat Britain was evinced by a liberal 
■ fubfeription, fupporced by all the moft refpedtable cnaradters 
in the nallcn, of evey'y party and of every for the purpofe 
of adifting the king and the republic to maintain their inde- 
pendence. Though the benevolent defigr^was frulfrated, the 
fa( 5 f; remains on record as a noble teftimony of the fpirit of 
Britons in the caufe of freedom, of the i.idignation which fills 
every Britiih heart at the commidion of injuffice, and of the 
liberality with which they are difpofed to adift thole who 
fufixT from the oppredion of tyrants. 

T_hu>g in one in dance, the concert of princes, as it js 
called, has proved fatally vi( 5 forious over the caufe of man. 
Thus the growing happinefs of a lefpe^Stable nation has been 
lacrificed to the perfonal ambition of three dcfpouc fovereigns. 
Xn-s the citizens of a free republic are by one blow reduc- 
^ed to be the abjxt daves of tyrants. the balance of 

Turope, fo much the theme of politicians, and pet haps fo ne- 
XelTary to the permanent welfare of Europe, Jias.been facrificed 
‘to private and to felfiih views, while tbofe nations who have 
on former occafions devoted millions of livesj^;%^d expended 
countlefs fums in maintaining it, view withJngiSi trauqullirty 
the fatal incrcafc of defpotic authority. \ 

Whatever be the red CibjeSf of this combination, it is fuch 
iio foun^d politician can obferve with indifference. The 

precedent 
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precedent is flital, the proceedings are ominous ; if the obj. 
is ultirnat^^dy the gratliication of perfonal ambition in rhe pa.r- 
tics concerned ; if they have really, as fome are difpof to 
believe, formed a fecret agreement to divide amono^ them- 
feJ^s, as fuits their intercil or their inclination, or as op]: )r- 
tunlty permits, the territojy of Eurrpe ; if, as in the t af, of 
Poland, they inay without a fliadovv of pietcnce, without a 
of complaint, without any legal claim or intereft, in- 
vadciand fubjugate a country, merely bccaufe it is too Aveak 
to op^ofe them; — then the citizens of free ftates have indeed 
caufe to tremble; — then the opilent part of every commu- 
nity have caufe to fear for their poffefTions;^ fince a refpcfl 
for property never has been the creed of conquering defpots ; 
— then the enlightened prat of mankind may weep over the 
fate of their fellow creatures; and every individual tvho 
would not wifh to cltange the government imder wdiich he 
Jives for the moft tyrannical and c pprefEve, may have caufe 1 
to imprecate the inteipofltion of Providence, to put a Jlop to 
a f/fl em which threatens the fubverfion of all that is dear or 
Valuable of temporal enjoyments. 

The wifdom c^f our anccftt)rs, and the keen penetration of 
our own William, faw the necefiity of vigorowlly oppofing the 
encroaching ambition of Louis XIV. They fuccefsfully with 
ftood him: they fumed a league that was powxu'ful, bccaufe 
it combined a variety of intcrelrs, before jarring and oppofed 
to each other, 'f he fcheme of univerfal empire, which 
Louis had formed, was by no means fo chim aicrl ir is 
regarvled now when the danger is pad, when it is uy 
viewed as an abortive effort. But the p.rojedl: f Lou a was 
in reality not founded upon fancy, but upon nvecedutu. it 
was frequently realized by C ha rles V . Nuthme' the 
fagacity, zeal, and adlivity oi AA/iliiam ; the conviciiun which 
he impreffed upon the leffer ftates of Europe, .-ud the ruli- 
ance which on thefe principles he foimcd, could have dc‘ at- 
ed the views of the French monarch. H he c'onccrt which 
is now effabliflied, is no doubt more formidable than th- a- 
bitious fchemes of Ivouis XIV. T he overthrow of ih ' in- 
dependent governiTK i u;s of Europe, will nov/ not dep t ; upon 
the exertions of one people, nor upon t» ■ efforts < d one inrai, 
but upon the united force of the three rieatcf nov/ci^ upon 
earth; adfing, it is probable, upon a pit* <mc ted i 'ficu , ■ nd 
who can have no caufe for difagrceinent among u- ‘ves, 
while there is one independent fete remaining., v hoie Vr: 
tory tlicy can appropriate or divide. 

There is no clafs of men in any ffate that enjoys a {lortion 
of liberty, which ought not to be alarmed at fuch a preum-h ,it. 
Lven thpfe who fubllft by the abufes of a free govcniinent, 

*Z 4 thoi*^ 
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thofe who receiV'e the wages of corruption, ought to re- 
member that they are only gainers by the general freedom of 
the government, that wh^re force can command, influence be* 
comes unnecelT ry. Where defpotifm i*^ eftabliihed, and \n 
proportion as it is eft<ibli/hed, every clafs of men becomes 
alike infignificant. Atiflocracy itfcif is only a ^srlr.thian 
, column^ where it refts on the durable bafis of pubUc liberty, 
where its foundation at leaft has been popular. They^ is 
' fcarcely any diftin<S'Vn of fu'.ilv, honour, confjqueneie, or 
merit. The upftart greatnefs of a Potemkin oi a Pombal 
would create altoniftiment in England ; but in a country 
Inhere nobility itfelf is debafed, die circumftance excites no 
furprize. 

It is of little importance whether fuch a projeft is the 
diftate of policy and previous concert, or whether it may be 
the cafual refult of a peculiar combination of circumftances j 
the efFe<3s will be equally fatal. The nobleman, the legif- 
lator, all thofe whofe influence and confequence depend upon 
a balance between the democratical and regal powers, will 
iind themfelves as to efficiency and confequence completely 
annihilated. Such was once *the fyftem of Europe; and 
philofophers and authors, perhaps, aferibe too much to their 
own peculiar fundlions, when they fay that the progrefs of 
fcience and literature will never permit it to be fo again. 

With regard to the arts and fciences, though Copernicus, 
the great rcilorer of the true aftionoinical fyftem, and fome 
other learned men, were natives of Poland, yet its foil is far 
from being favourable to learning, 'Fhe contempt which 
the nobility, who place their chief importance in the pri- 
vileges of their rank, have ever Ihuwn for learning, and the 
!‘rvitudc of the lower people, have wonderfully retarded, 
and, notwithftanding thelibcrai efforts of his prefent majefty, 
ftill continue to retard the progrefs of letters in this kingdom. 
However, of late a tafte for fcience hath fpread itfcif among 
tffc nobles, and begins to be regarded as an accomplifhment| 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

PRUSSIA. 

f 

Orhinal Inhahitants — ^eutojuc Knights — Standing Army 
of Frederic JVilliam — Frederic II F 

P RUSSIA, which has lately made fo great a figure in the 
affairs of Lurope, is the moft recent and limited monar- 
^'hy on the continent. It was originally inhabited by a 
powerful race of people, called the V^enedi, who extended 
thjmf Ives all along- the fouth fide of the Baltic, On the 
VeneJi removing to the more wedem provinces, the Boruffi, 
who had ndgrrited from the foot of the Riph.ean mountains^ 
poffdi'.d t! .macives of this country, wliich they called 
Boi adi a, now corrupted into Priidia. It was divided into 
twelve provinces by V cnedus, one of the Borullian princes, 
who is recorded to have given them to his twelve fons, 
''1 hey made a noble {land againd the kings of i^oUnd, and 
continued independent, as well as Pagans, till 
they were conquered by the Knights of the A. D. 1227, 
X cutonic order, who returning to Europe after 
the expulfion of the ^hriftians from the Holy Land by Sala 5 
dine, obtained grants of fectlcments in Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, and other European countries. A long feries of 
wars enfued, in which the original inhahitants of Pruflia 
were almoft extirpated by thefe religious and military knights. 
The remainder, opprefled beyond all human tolerance by their 
conquci Oi-s, at laif revolted, and implored the aid of Cafi- 
mirlV. king of Poland, who invaded Pruffia, and after a 
bloody war of twelve years duration, a peace was conclud- 
ed, in which it was agreed, that the part called Polifh Pruflia 
fhould continue under the protedtion of Poland, and that the 
Teutonic Knights fhould poflefs the other parts, but ac- 
knowledge themfclves vaiTals to the fovcrcign of Poland. 
T he knights, difdaining the vaflalagc, made frequent attempts 
to (hake it off, till at lafl: Albert, ?vlargrave of Bianden- 
burgh, grand mafter of the order, embracing the dotSlrines of 
Luther, and willing to aggrandize himfelf at the cxpence of 
the knights, agreed to fhare Pruflia, with his uncle, Sigif- 
mund 1 . King of Poland, on condition of paving homage for 
the protection of that crown. I'he propoial was accepted. 
Albert took the title of Duke in his new territory : hence 
the prefent kingdom is called Ducal Pruflia, and that part in 
pofIcIJion of Poland, an 4 <-^4 ^be weftern hdc of the \ iftula. 
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Regal Pruflia'^. Thus ended the fovcrcignty of the Teu- 
tonic order in Pruflia, after it had fiibfifted three centuries. 

Brandenburgh remained long in fubjedlion to Poland; and 
the inveftiture of Piuilia was granted hv the Polifl: 
to each fucceeding Alargravt . Frederic William, Lirclog'of 
jBrandenburgh, furnami'd the Great, had Duc-a' r ; uliia con- 
firmetl to him and liis heirs. Being freed fro;o ^. aiialagc l;y 
Cafimir Kiiig of Poland, he and his defc an iants wPa'e 
declared independent and fovereign lord^ of this part of 
Prufha, wiub thcle titles, and as grand inaftcrs of the Peu- 
tojiics; till Frederic, fon of Fiedcric-W illiam the Great, 
raifed the duchy c^f Pruifia to a kingdom, and 
A.D. 17C1. in a P/icmn affemhly of tb.c Pates of i' * em- 
pire, placed the crown with his own hands upon 
his head, and that of his conia,-t ; focn tifter v/hich he was ac- 
knowledged as King Bru/fia, by all the other CluiPian 
powers. In memory of this event, he inftitiitcd the order of 
the Black Eagle f . 

His fon, I'b'ederic- William, who fuccecdcd to the crown, 
was a wife and politic prince. A numb..^ of uf ful and n»ag- 
nifeent foundations rendered his reign glorious. Jf we 
may be faid to owe the flhade of the oak,’’ obfei vcs the 
royal hiftorian, to the acorn from which it fprung; in like 
manner we may difeern, in the fagacious conducf of Fre- 
dcric- Will lam, the fourcc of the fiiturc greatnefs of his 
fucceflbr J,” By rigid oeconomy, he amafl'ed a piodigious 
treafure, though he maintained for his own fe- 
A. D. 1740- curity an army of fixty thoufand men. At his 
death, he is faid to have left feven millions fter^ 
ling In his treafury, which enabled his fon, by his wonderful 
vi<^Ioiies, and the more wonderful refources by which he re- 
paired his defeats, to become the admiration of the prefent 
age. Fi'^ dcric III. improved the arts of peace, as well as of 
war, and diliinguifhcd hinifelf as a poet, phiiofopher, and 
legiflator. 

The PrufTian is not one of thofe ancient monarchies which 
had their origin in the diftant ag of confulion, and which 
eftnblifhed and gradual! aggrandized themfelves, rather by 
accidental events and the changes of time, or the weaknefs of 
nations, than by the extraordinary genius of their fovereignsy 
It is a new n'onarcljy like that of Alaccdon, under Philip and 
Alexander, which has been created in a Ihort fpace of time ; 
not by thofe great means that hazard and good fortune, and, 

* Memoirs tlo 'Hrandcutourg, f Univerfa! Hiftory, :{: Memoirs 
if Brandentx^urr V 
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above all, the marriages of Ibvcrcigns occafion ; but prin^ 
cipally by the fuperior qualities of a creative genius ; by ex- 
alted virtues, civil dni niilitary ; by the employment of po- 
litics juft, fafe, and abtive i by that vaftnefs of head and 
heart, which knows how to traiifpofe itfelf into the people, 
and infpirc a national caft for courage, induftry, aiSfivity^ 
and glory. The Prullian monarchy ftiincs to-day without 
dilputo in the frft daft of fovcrcignties, and can take a de- 
cided pait for the prefervation of the equilibrium in Germany 
and Europe, A conclufion then can be drawn with tolerable 
certainty, that a monarch of Pruflia merits preferably the 
fulftra 'C and confidence of Europe, and all the princes of 
Germany, for it is his proper intereft to be juft, to be the 
defender of the balance and of general liberty. 

The happy ftate of the PruiTian monarchy will depend al- 
ways on the genius and abhvity of its fovercigns. A Fre- 
deric III. was abfolutely necellary in order to give to his 
ftate a degree of power, which puts it on a level with the 
firfl: monarcliles of Europe ; to affure it a confiftence, which 
will be fo long permanent as the maxims of good government 
be ('hf. tvod ; and to make it perform the brilliant, althougli 
daugj’ ous and difficult part, which it is obji ;ed tv> fuftain on 
acc jufit the local po ition of the monarchy, for its own pre?- 
per preftrvation, that of the balance of Germany and of Eur- 
rope. The great Frederic died in the feventv-hfth yeai- of 
his aec, after a glorious reign of forty-fix years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Frederic- VV’illiam, his nephew, and foil of his 
brother William Auguftus, 


CHAP, XXVIIL 
SPAIN. 

Early Mi [lory of Spain — Conquered hy the Saracens — Ex^ 

pulfion of the Adoors and fews — Charles V. — Philip //. 

Charles II L — General Elliot — Siege of Gibraltar — Cer^ 
vantes, 

S PAIN has, in every age, invariably preferved the famp 
limits ; the Pyrennean mountains, the Mediterranean, 
Wd the Atlaritic oceai). its native inhabitants were divided 

into 
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Into a number of finall independent tribes, of which thofe 
called the Ct Itibcrians, Cantabrians, and Afturians, were the 
moft p'jvverful. Piior to the conquefts of the Carthaginians, 
we know nothing of the tranficiions of tliefe barbarians/ 
I'his opulent and powerful ffate fuhducd all the fouthciii 
parts of Spain, -where tl^ v built Gades, now called Cadiz, 
Thefe were difpoffellcd by the Pvomans, who gradually re* 
duced the wh(de country to a Roman province, in which 
' fituation it flourifiied four centuries under the protedhion of 
the emperors. During this period, Spain enjoyed perfeeb 
tranquillity and domeflic happinefs. Its cities were number- 
ed with the mofi: illuilrioiis of the Roman world, I'hc vari- 
ous plenty of the animal, the vegetable, and the miiieral 
kingdoms, was improved and manufaAbured by the fkill of an 
induftrious people; and the peculiar advantages of inval 
flores contributed to fupport an extcnfive and profitable 
ti-ade 

On the decline of the Roman empire, in the beginning of 
\he fifth century, this remote and fcqueftered country became 
n prey to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani; barbarians 
that poured witlt an irrefiftible torrent from the frontiers of 
Gaul to the fea of Africa, and fixed their permanent feats in 
the depopulated country. In the divifion which they made 
of the kingdom, Gallicia w'as fhared between the Suevi and 
the Vandals ; tlic Alani were feattered over the provinces of 
Carthagena and Lufitania, from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic ocean; and the fruitful territory of Boeotica w^as allotted 
to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic nation *. At 
the requeft of the Roman emperor Honorius, the Gothic 
King, Adolphus, who had married his filler Pkeidia, turned 
his arms againll the barbarians of Spain, whom he fubdued, 
and founded the kingdom of the Goths, called the Vifigoths. 
His palace was at Barcelona. The laft of the Gothic kings 
in Spain, was Rodcric. In his time, the Mahometan religion 
was eftablilhed in many countries. Mahomet, its founder, 
who had erefted at Mecca a fpiritual and temporal king- 
dom, died in 632, and his countrymen, the Arabs or Sara- 
cens, foon after over- ran great part of Afia. They were 
mafters of Mauritania, now Barbary, when count Julian, 
whofe daughter king Roderic had difhonoured, implored 
their aid. With a powerful army they croffed 
A-D. 712. the Straits, inVaded Spain, and, by the decifivc 
battle of Xeres in Apdalufia, lubverted the 
kingdom of the Vifigoths, in that region of Europe. A 
fmali remnant of the Gothic monarchy maintained itfelf 
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among the mountains of Afturia, where Pelagius, the fiic- 
ceidor of Roderic, retired with a multitude of Chriftians, and 
founded the little kingdom of Afturias, or Oviedo, as it was 
afterwards called, which he defended by his valour, and tranf- 
Spitted to his pofterity. Garcias Ximencs alfo founded the 
kingdom of Navarre, which becar|ie one of the moft con- 
iiderable Chriftian principalities in Spain 

Spain, thus conquered by the Saracens, was allotted to 
governors dependent on the viceroy of Africa, till a revolu^ 
tion happened in the Mahometan government, which gave 
hirth to another in Spain. Civil wars arofo among the 
Moflem themfelves, which the caliphs, or vicars, the fuccef- 
fors of Mahomet, were unable to quell. At length that au- 
guff dignity, which included both the hurheft regal and facer- 
dotal eminence, palled from the family of the Ommiades to 
that of the Abafiidcs. Abdurrahman, called alfo Almanzor, 
a prince of the Omaad line, not finding himfclf focure in 
Afric, fled into Spain, where he founded an independent 
kingdom, including all the provinces that had been fubjeftto 
the Moorifh government. He fixed his refKience at Cor-* 
doLia, whicli he made the feat of the arts, of mgr.ificcnce, and 
pleafure. ddiis family kept pofl'efilon of the tlu'one about 
three hundred years. In the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the race of Abdurrahman ocing extindf, the kingdom 
of Cordoua was difinembered. 'i'lie Iiaugbty grandees 
ufurped the title of kiio), and many potty priiicipalitics wert; 
founded on the ruins of this gre.n empire'. 'Toledo, Valencia, 
Se\’ille, Saragolfa, and almoit every city in Spain, were go- 
verned by an independent foverelgn. Tlie provinces xvcrc 
changed into kingdoms, which muiitplicd in the fame manner 
iimong the Chriftians. In this divided date, Sp^un long re- 
mained ; and wars were continually carried on between the 
ChrilHans and Moors. "I'his was the age of 
gallantry and knight-errantry. Bcfidcs the A. D. 105^. 
many kings at this time in Spain, who amount- 
ed to near the number of twenty, theie were alfo many in- 
ilependent lords, who came on hoi feL).»ck c^on^pletdy armed, 
and followed by fcvcral fquires, to oiler thcii forvice to the 
princes and princedcs engaged in war. "1 he princes with 
whom thefe lords engaged, girded them with a belt, and per- 
fented them with a fvvord, with which they gave them a flight 
blow on the flioulder, and hence the origin of knights-errants, 
and of the number of fingle combats which fo long defolated 
Spain. Of all the Spanilh knights, Don Rodi igo, furnamed 
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the Cicf, diftingutfhed himfelf moft eminently againft the 
Moors, under Ferdinand II. King of CaftiJe 

In the fifteenth century, all the kingdoms in Spain^ Por- 
tugal excepted, were united, by the marriage of Ferdinand, / 
King of Arragon, to Ifabella, fifier of Henry IV. King o^" 
'Cafiile, Ferdinand conquered Grenada, which completed 
the extinftion of the kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after 
it had continued about eight years. All the Moors and 
Jews who would not be converts to the Chriftian Faith, to 
the number of one hundred and feventy thoufand fiimilics 
were bani/hed. Thus Spain w s in a manner depopulated of 
artifls, labourers, and manufadlurers ; and the dilcovery of 
America not only added to that calamity, but rendered the 
remaining Spaniards moft deplorably indolent. complete 
tlieir misfortunes, Ferdinand and Ifabella introduced the Popifli 
inquifition, with all its horrors, into their dominions, as a 
fafe-guard againft the return of the Moors and Jews. 

Charles V. of the houfe of Auftria, and emperor of Ger- 
many, fu cceeded to the throne of Spain, in 
A. D. 1516. right of his mother, who was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella. The extenfivc poflef- 
fions of the houfe of Auftria in Europe, Africa, and, above 
all, America, from whence he drew immenfe treafures, begjn 
to alarm the jealoufly of neighbouring princes, but could not 
fatisfy the ambition of Charles ; and wc find him conftantly 
engaged in foreign wars, or with his own protcftaiit fubjeefs, 
whom he in vain attempted to bring back to the Catholic 
Chinch, He alfo reduced the power of the nobles in Spain, 
abridged the privileges of the commons, and greatly extend- 
ed the regal prerogative. At laft, after a long and turbulent 
reign, he came to a refolution tha.t filled all Europe witli 
aftoniibment, tlie withdrawing himf If entirely from any con- 
cern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might fpend 
the remainder of his days in retirement and folitude f . 
Agreeably to his refolution, he refigned Spain and the Ne- 
therlands, with great formality, in the prefence of his prin- 
cipal nobility, to*his fon Philip II. but could not prevail on 
the princes of Germany to clecft him emperor, which dignity 
they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles’s brother, thereby clivld- 
ing the dangerous power of the houfe of Auftria into two 
branches; Spain, with all its pofieflions in Africa and the 
New World, alfo the Netherlands, and fome Italian ftates, 
remained with the elder branch, whilft the empire, Hungary, 
and Bohemia fell to the lot of the younger, which they ftill 
pofiefs. 
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The Teign of Philip 11 . is an intereftlng object: Of atten- 
tion. He was a glooiny, jealous, haughty, vindi 6 tivey and 
inexorable tyrant. He married Mary of England and by his 
influence involved that kingdom in a war againft France. 
J^aly and the low countries were the fccne of hoffilities; 
and the French being defeated by the combined armies of 
England and Spain, in the famous ^battle of St. Qiiintin, 
Philip erected the Efeurial, a palace in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, m honour of the vi 6 iory. Zealous for the catholic 
religion, he rcfolved to extirpate herefy from his dominions. 
A I'anguinary perfecutioii followed; and feven provinces of 
the N - therlands formed a league of union in the common de- 
fence of their civil and religious lib rtics. I'hey chofc 
William L Prince of Orange, their general, admiraf, and 
chief me^ jftrate, with the title of Stadtholder. This treaty 
was figned at Utrecht, in the year 1579. On the death of 
Don Henry, King of Portugal, there arofe a competition for 
the vacant throne. Philip, vi6lorious over his competitors, 
obtained that kingdom, and annexed it to his dominions K 
The Spanilh monarch afterwards projected the conqueft of 
England, and equipped the Invincible Armada. The Spa- 
niards were defeated, and their armament totally deftroyed. 
In the midft of forming now plans for the fupport of poperv, 
Philip died. ^ ^ » 

Spain, which during the reign of Philip II. had been one 
of the moil; form-dabie powers in Europe, now 
declined ni her i!iilaencc. I^hiiip 111. ficcted- A. D. i 5 rjS, 
ed to the cr.>wn. The hnances were in a ntofl 
difordered iLite. ; was compelled to conclude a difad- 
vantageous peace wiih the Dutdi. He expelled the remain- 
ing Aioors and Jews from Spain ; and his court became a 
feene of faction and intrigue. Under Philip IV. the difor- 
ders of the kingdom increafed. "j'he h*f;s and defeats of the 
Spaniards in all parts were very great. Brazil was taken by 
the Dutch and Catalonia revolted to France. Portugal, ex- 
afperated with a load of taxes, rebelled. The Duke of Bra- 
ganza, whofc fatlser had been deprived of his right to the 
crown of Portugal by i^hilip II. cauUd himfelf to be pro- 
claimed king, and was acknowledged by the whole nation 
under the title of John IV. From this period, Portugal has 
been independent. He died in 16O5, leaving the Spanifh 
crown to his infant fon, Charles II. two years old. His con- 
tinual ill ftate of health made his death dally expcdled. 
There being no prGfpedl: of ilfuc, a fccret treiitv of partition 
was entered into by VVilliam of England, Louis of France^ 

and 
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and the States of FJolIand, that on the eventual demifc of th 0 
king of Spain, his dominions fliould be divided among them. 
Charles, in order to defeat this fcheme, figned a will by which 
he left the whole to Philip Duke of Anjou, fecond fon of 
Louis, Dauphin of France, who facceeded under the narn 4 
of Philip V. ^ 

Philip IV. left two daughters ; the eldeft, Maria Therefa, 
married to the King of France, and the other to the emperor; 
both thefe princes, therefore, took up arms about the right of 
fucceffion. The emperor refufing to acknowledge his titlc^ 
entered into a treaty with the King of Kngland, and the 
States General of the United Provinces ; the avowed objeeSf 
of wh^ch was, I'o procure fatisfadfion to his Imperial ma- 
jefty, in regard to the Spanifli fuccellion; to obtain fecurity 
to the Englifh and Dutch for their dominions and com- 
“ merce ; to prevent the union of the two great monarchies 
** of France and Spain ; and to hinder the French from pof- 
^ felling the Spanifh dominions in America This con- 

federacy, which was called the Grand Alliance, kindled the 
flames of war, and involved great part of Europe in bloody 
till the peace of Utrecht confirmed him in his dignity.— 
^i'his weak, but virtuous prince, the Jtirft of the houfe of 
Bourbon who fat on the Spanifh throne, died in 1746, leav- 
ing the crown to hisTon, Ferdinand VI. a mild and peac able 
prince, who reformed many abufes, and wanted to promote 
the commerce and profperity of his kingdom Ferdinand was 
fucceeded by his brother Charles 111 . then King of Naples 
and the tvv^o Sicilies. He entered into a cor- 
A. D. 1761. refpondence with the court of Verfailles, which 
terminated in the famous Family Co? 7 ipadl^ con- 
cluded by the four fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon, againlt 
Enii^land and her allies. This compact produced mutual dc- 
clai-adtions of war by the courts of London and Madrid, and 
die greateft preparations were made by both for commencing 
boftilitics with vigour and efFccf. 'I'he year following put 
an end to the war, and reftored peace to Europe. The year 
1767 is memorable for the expulfion of the Jefuits. 

When the war between Great Britain and her American 
colonics had fubfifted for fome time, and France had taken 
part with the latter, the court of Spain was alfo prevailed 
upon to commence hoftilities againft Great Britain. The 
Spaniards began their firft operations, by clofely befieging 
Gibraltar both by fea and land; it having been always a great 
mortification to them that this fortrefs fhould be poiTefled by 
the Englifli. The fiege w’as continued throughout the war 
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with occafional fierce attrxks on both Tides, thouL':;h wha 
the garrifon had chiefly to dread was famine, and fo foon did 
. this begin to make its appearance, that abcmc the middle o 
January, 17S0, not only bread, but evary article needihry ta 
the fupport of life, was hard to be procured, and only to be 
purchafed at exorbitant prices. mutton afiJ beef, 

fold from two {hillings and fixpence, to four ihillings per 
pound; frefh pork fro/ji two to three Ibillings ; fdt beef and 
pork, one {hilling and three pence per pound ; fowls, eijrh-r 
teen fiiillimgs per couple ; ducks, a guinea ; and other article 
in proportion And though they were frequently relieved 
yet the fame difficulties very frequently returned. How- 
ever, the garrlfoii fiill held out; and though the Spanilh 
army and train of artillery continued daily to encrcale,* the 
utrnofl: ciForts in their power feemed to be infiiflicient to 
make the leafl: iniprefl'ion on this impregnable fortrefs. So 
little regard indeed was paid to the formidable preparations 
of the Spaniards, that even from the beginning of the fiege, 
it had been cuftomary with General Kiiiot the governor to 
allow them to bring their works to perfection, and then to 
demoliih them. I'he more frequently the bciiegers were 
difapp(:>ijitcd, the more eager they feemed to accomphfh their 
point. The mofl: prodigious imuiber of cannon, .Xoi-tars, 
and all other dcfiriK^five engines of that kind, which ]) *rhaps 
ever were aflbinblcd, in any one enterprize, were iiow brought 
before a Angle fortrefs, without being able to make :;ie leaft 
imprcflion upon it. By the violence of their fire, indeed, the 
houfes were reduced to ruins, and the inh -bita; were ob- 
liged to remove to England, but the fortifications of the place 
were fcarce ever damaged in the leaft. The foidiers were fo 
much accuftomed to {hells falling and burfting near them, 
that they became in a manner infcnfiblc 01 the danger; and 
their oflicers were frequently obligved to call 
them to avoid them, when juft ready to burft at A. D. 178a. 
their feet. The grand attack was on the i ^th 
of September, under the command of the duke de Crillon, by 
ten battering {hips, from fix hundred to fourteen hundred tons 
burden, carrying in all two hundred and twelve braE guns 
entirely new, and difcliarging {hot of twenty-fix pounds 
weight. The {howers of {hot and {hells which were direCtM 
from them, from their land-batteries, and on the other hand 
from the various works of the garrifon, exhibited a feene, of 
which perhaps neither the pen nor the pencil can furnifh an 
adequate idea. It is fuflicient to fay, that four hundred pieces 
9f the heavieft artillery were playing at the fame moment ^ 
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on inftance which has fcarccly occurred in any firge fince thC' 
invention of thofe wonderful engines of defl:ru6tion. Tha 
irrefiftible iinpreflion of the red hot balls, which were feiit: 
from the garrifon in fuch numbers, and in fuch diredfion^, 
wa» foon confpicuoiis ; for in the afternoon fmokc was per- 
ceived to ifllie from tKe admiral’s fhip and another ; and by 
one in the morning feveral were in flames, and numbers of 
rockets were thrown from each of their fhips as fignals of 
diftrvfs. To refeue from the flames thofe who were now in- 
capable of acting as enemies, could not be done without the 
greatefi: hazard, by reafon of the blowing up of the fhips, and 
the previous difeharge of the guns as the fire reached them* 
Yet, in defiance of every danger, brigadier Curtis d’ftinguifh- 
cd himfelf in an eminent manner in this humane undertak- 
ing, and with twelve gun-boats faved nine officers, two 
pr lefts, and three hundred and thirty, four men, all Spaniards, 
befides one officer, and eleven Frenchmen, who had floated 
in the preceding evening. Thus ended all the hopes of the 
Spaniards of reducing the fortrefs of Gibraltar. But great as 
was the bravery of the Britiflt garrifon, which deferves every 
encomium, the fn. ail numbers of the killed and wounded arc 
alone fufficient to fhew that they nuifl have been affifted by 
very flrong fortifications, or it v/as impoifible that any fleiiX 
whatever could have refifted fuch a tremendous 
A. D. 17S3. power. Some trifling operations continued on 
’.the fide of the Spaniards till the reftoration of 

peace. 

Charles III. ufed fuch pains to oblige his fubjedfs to defifl 
from their ancient drefs and manners, and carried his endea- 
vours fo far, that it occafioned an infurrcdlion at Madrid, and 
obliged him to part with his minifl:er,the marquis of Squillace ; 
thereby affording an inftance of the neccflity that even def- 
potic princes are under, of paying fomc attention to the in- 
clinations of their fubjedfs. He died on the 
A, D. 178S. 13th of November; and was fuccceded by his 
fecond fon, Cliarlcs Anthony, prince of Aftu- 
fias ; the eldeff, who died in 1775, having been declared in- 
capable of inheriting the crown, through an invincible weak- 
nefs of under ftanding. 

With regard to literature^ the Spaniards have excellent 
Capacities, but dcfpotifm is unfavourable to learning. Such 
was the gloom of the Auftrian. government, that took place 
• with the emperor Charles V. that the inimitable Cervantes, 
•the author of Don Quixote, born at Madrid, in ^ 549 ^ cnliftcd 
in a ftatioii little fupciior to that of a common foldier, and 
died negledted, after fighting bravely for his country at the 
battle of Lepanto, in which he left his left hand. His fatirc 
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lipon killght eit^try in his adventures of Don Qj^nxote, did 
''«$ much fervice to his country by curing them of that ridi- 
culous fpirit as it now docs honour to his own memory. He 
.Was in prifon for debt when he compofed the iirfl: part of his 
hiftory, and is perhaps to be placed at the head of mo|:al and 
humorous fat^ifts. The vifions Quevedo, and foine 
other of his humorous and fatirical pieces, having been 
tranflated into the Engli/h language, have rendered that author 
well known in this country. Lopez de Vega, who was con- 
temporary with our Shakfpeare excelled as a dramatic poet. 
He poflefled an imagination affonifhingly fertile, and wrote 
with great facility. Some of the Spaniards have diftinguifhed 
themfeJves in the polite arts, and not only the cities but the 
palaces, efpecially the Efeurial, difcovci many ftriking fpeci- 
Jwens of their abilities as fculptors and architeeSfs. 


CHAP. XXiX. 

P O K T U G A L. 

Ancient Inhabitants — Lift) on made a Free Port — Difeo vsriet 
cf the Portuguefe — A dreadful Earthquake — Indifpofitlon 
of her Pr'cfent Majijiy^ 

T he kingdom of Portugal fliared the fate of the other 
Spanifh provijiccs, in the fall of the Roman empire^ 
being fticccilivciy fubject to the depredations of 
the Suevi, the Cxoths, and Moors, It jejaineJ its A. D. 1152: 
liberty by the valour of Henry of l^orrain, 
grandfon of Robert, king of France. This young prince 
ailifted Alphonfo king of Cailil-. and Leon, fo effectually 
againff the Moors, that the Caililian monarch rewarded him 
with Thercfa, his natural daughter, and that { ar of Portugal 
which had been recovered by the Chriflians fiorn die Saracen 
invaders, wdth the title of earl, for her fortune. 

H IS foil Alphonfo Klenriqucz, fiicceedcd as earl ; and having 
obtained a decilive viitory over five MooriQi kings, his foldi- 
ers proclaimed him king, and the Holy See confirmed his 
regal dignity. I'he kings of Portugal, like thofe of Spain, 
long l(>cnt their force in combating the Moors, and had no 
connection with the reft of Europe. A detail of thofe bar- 
barous wars would be equally void of inftr action and ajnulc- 
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mcnt. I (hall therefore only obferve, that the fueceffion c#li^ 
tinued uninterrupted in the houfe of Alphonfo, till the death 
of Ferdinand, when John of Caflile, who liad 
A. D. 1383. married the Jnfanta of Portugal, claimed the 
crown as the king had left no male ifiue. But 
the States of Portugsi, after an inter-rega^jm of eighteen 
months, gave it to John, natural brother of their dcccafcd 
fovereign 

T his John, furnamed the baftard, no lefs politic than en^- 
terprifing, proved worthy of his new dignity. Under the di- 
redlion of his fon. Prince Henry, a b^old and enlightened 
'genius, the Portuguefe hrft projected difeoveries in the weft- 
ern ocean. 'I'he ifland of Maderia, the Azores, and the 
Cr.pc de Verd Ilbnds, were difeovered, and added to the do-r 
minions of Portugal. His great grandlbn, John II. a prince 
of the moft profound fagacity and cxtenfive views, firft made 
Lifbon a free port. 1 he Portuguefe under this reign pro- 
fecuted their dilcoveries with ardour and fuccefs. The riven 
Zara, on the other fide of the line, condubted them to the 
kingdom of Congo, in the interior part of Africa, where they 
made eafy conquefts, and eftabliflied an advantageous com-» 
mercc. Captain Diaz puffed the extreme point of Africa, to 
which he gave the name of the Stormy Cape ; but the king> 
who faw more fully the importance of that difeovery, called 
it the Cape cf Good Hope. 

Emanuel adopted the plan of his prcdcceffors. He font out 
a fleet under the command of Vafeo de Gama, who encircled 
the caffern coaft of Africa, and ranging through unknown 
fcas, happily arrived at the city of Calicut on^the coaft of 
Malabar, on the higher part of the weftern fide of the great 
peninfula of India. Other vcflcls were fent out under the 
command of Alvarez ue Cabral, who difeovered Brazil f . 
His fon John HI. admitted the new founded order of the 
Tefuits, of which he was a member, previous to any other 
European prince. He fent a multitude of miflionaries to 
convert the eaftern nations, and among, the reft the famous 
Francis Xavier, founder of the order. Sebaftian, his grande 
fon, fmitten with a paflicn for military glory, determined to 
ftgnalize himfclf by an expedition againft the Moors in 
Africa, Vv’here his anceftors had acquired fo much renown, in 
which he and his army periflied. After the death of his fuc- 
ceffor, many competitors for the crown appeared ; among 
whom were Philip II. king of Spain, nephew to Henry by 
the mother's fide 3 the duke of Braganza^ married to the 
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^and-daughter of Emanuel ; Don Antonio, prior of Crato, 
baftard of the Infant Don Lewis; the duke of Savoy^ the 
duke of Parma, Catherine of Adedicis, and Pope Gregory 
XIIL who, ev^raordinary as it might lecm, attempted to re- 
new the obit le claim of the holy jee to the 
fovereignty of i jrtugal. Philip prevailed over A. D. 1580. 
his rivals, and was proclaimed king of Portugal. 

Portugal remained fixty years under the dominion of the 
kings of Spain. Irritated by the dcfpotic rule of their Spa- 
nifli governors, they had long fought to break their chain: At 
length the difT.it is faction became fo general, that a plot was 
formed in favour of the duke of Braganza, whofe grandfather 
had been deprived of his right to the crown by Philip IL 
T'he revolt began at I^ifbon. John duke of Braganza was 
railed to the throne, under the title of John IV. almoffc 
without bloodflied, and Portugual became again an independ- 
ent kingdom. 'Fhe recovery of Brazil, which had been con- 
quered by the Dutch, rcilored it, in a great mcafure, to its 
former luflre. His fon Alphonfus fuccceded, but on account 
of his cruelties was depofed, and the feeptre was transferred to 
his brother Peter IL who, by a difpenfation from the pope, 
married the wife of his brother Alphonfus. He reigned 
peacefully thirty years, and left the crown to his fon John V. 
under whofe mild government the arts began to flourifh- 
He, as well as his father, joined the grand confederacy formed 
by king William; but neither of them were of much fcrvice 
in humbling the power of P' ranee. On the contrary he aU 
mod: ruined the allies, by occafioning the lofs of tne great 
battle of Almanza. 

Jofeph II. bis fon filled the throne on the death of his 
•father. this reign Portugal was vifited by a more dreadful 
calamity than even war itfelf. The city of 
Lifbon was laid level with the ground by a tre- A. D. 175^ 
mc?ndous earthquake; which was fucceeded by 
a general conflagration, owing to the great number of lights 
burning at the altars in the churches and convents for the 
fefHvals of the de fe^ or AdP of Faith, and to in- 

cendiaries, who, to pillage the city with greater fecurity during 
the calamity, fet fire to it in many parts. The Englifh iiv- 
habitants making it a rule to retire into the country the day 
before the celebration of this feflival, to avoid being infulted 
as proteftants, were preferved ; but upwards of ten thoufand 
natfvos and Foreigners lod their lives, and many of the fur- 
vivors deprived of their habitations, and altogether deflitute 
^f the means of fubfiftence, were obliged to take up their 
abode ui the open fields. But they were not fuflbrcd to 
perifli. 7 he Britifh parliament, though prHLd with new 
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demands to prof^^cute a war they had juft entered into agaLifl* 
rrance, generouily \'oted one hundred rlioufand pounds, 
uerling, for the relief of the unhappy fufferers \ and this no-« 
ble iiJifance of public liberality was enhanced by the manner 
of conferrijTg the bene^t. A number of ihm’s, laden with 
pr^ifions and clothing, were irr.mcdiatciy'^difpatchcd for 
Lilbon, where they arrived fo opportune!)^, as to preferve 
thoufands from dying of hunger and cold 

When a war broke out between Spain and 
A. P. 1762. England, the Spaniaids and their allies the 
French, attempted to force his faithful majefty 
into their alliance, and offered to garrifon his fea-towns 
aguinft the Englifli with their tiv>ops. The king of Portu- 
gal rejected this propofal, and declared war agaiiiit the Spa- 
igiards, who, without reflftance, enteied Portug«il with a con-» 
iicicrable army, v/hjle a body of 1 reiich threatened it froir* 
another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of thefo 
courts were in earneft upon this occaficn, and whether the 
whole of the pretended war was nor concerted to fo:ce Eng- 
^nd into^a peace with France and Spain, in confideration of 
Portugal’s apparent danger. It is certain, that both the 
French and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory 
manner, and that had they been in earneft, they might have 
been mafters of Lifbon, long before the arrival of the En- 
glifli troops to the aftiftance of the Portuguefe. Be that as 
it will, a few Englifli battalions put an eft'e^ifual ftop, by their 
courage and manoeuvres, to the progrefs of the invalion. 

Portugal wasfaved, and a peace was concluded 
A. D. 1763. at Fontainbleau. Notwithftandiag this eminent 
fervice performed by the Englilli to the Portu^ 
guefe, who often had been faved before in the like manner, 
the latter, ever fince that period, cannot be faid to have be-r 
held their deliverers with a friendly eye. The moft captious 
dlftindlions and fn’volous pretences have been invented by 
the Poitugucfe minifters for cramping the Englifli trade, and 
depriving them of their privileges, 

Piis Portuguefe majefty having no fon, his eldeft daughter 
was married, by difpenfation from the pope, to Don Pedro, 
her own uncle, to prevent the crown from falling into a fo- 
reign family. The late king was fucceeded by 
A P. i7:7t his daughter, the prefent queen. One of the 
firft adls of her majefty ’s reign was the removal 
from power of the marquis de Pombal, an event which ex- 
cited general joy throughout the kingdom, as might natural- 
ly be eapedted from the arbitrary and oppreifive nature of his 
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admifiiftration, though it has been alkdged in his favour, that 
he adopted fundry public meafures, which were calculated to 
promote the real interefts of Portugal. 

The queen, a few years ago, was deprived of 
the ufe of her-^pafon. Dr. Willis went over A. D. 1789- 
from England ^ ^er afliftance, and exerted his 
utmofl: fkill to remove the diforder^ but without fuccefs. As 
her majefty is far advanced in lik, and her mental faculties 
are entirely deranged, it is very probable (he will never re- 
^•over. 


CHAP. XXX. 
SWISSERLAND. 

Face of the Country — Ancient Inhabitants — Patriotifm of 
IVilliam Tell — Swifs Allies — Calvin^ Roujfcauy Haller^ and 
Lavater. 

S WISSERLAND is a fmall romantic country lying 
upon the Alps, between France, Germany, and Italy. 
At firft view, one would fuppofe it to be a chaos of barren 
rocks and craggy mountains, heaped one upon another; per- 
petual fnows and gloomy vallies ! a dreary, dcfolate, hut llib- 
lime appearance ! it looks like the ruins and wreck of a 
world, which could fcarcely afford its wretched inhabitants 
the fupport of a calamitous life. On the contrary, however, 
it yields not only all necelTarics, but likewife exports an 
abundance of many valuable commodities. The feet of the 
mountains, and foinetimes alfo the very fummits, are covered 
with vineyards, corn-^fields, meadows, and pafture-grounds. 
Sometimes,” fays a late traveller^, a continued chain of 
cultivated mountains, richly clothed with woods, and 
ftudded all over with hamlets, cottages above the clouds, 
paftures which appear fufpended in the air, exhibit the 
^ moft delightful landfcape that can be conceived ; and in 
other places appear rugged rocks, catara£ls, and mountains 
of a prodigious height, covered with ice and fnow.” — 
Behold our walls and bulwarks,” exclaimed a Swifs pea- 
fant, pointuig to the mountains, Conftantinople is not fo 
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‘‘ ftrongly fortified. In fhort, Switzerland abounds with the 
moft ii< Tque feenes ; and here arc to be found fume of 

the molt tublimc exhibitions of nature, in her moft awful 
and tremeiiuOu? forms, and in thofe ftupendous Alps, whofc 
heads touch hr\<ven.'’ 

'Fhe old i!ihabitants*of this country wcrcrcalled Hclvctii ; 
they were uefoated by Julius Coefir, fifty-feven years before 
Chrift, and the territory remained fubjedt to the 
A. P. 496* Romans, till it v/as conquered by the Alemans, 
German emigrants, who were expelled by 
Clovis, king of France, it underwent another revolution 
in 888, being made part of the kingdom of Burgundy. In 
1632, it was given by the laft king of Burgundy to Conrad 
TI. emperor ot Germany ; from which time it was held as 
part of the empire, till the year 1307, when a very fingular 
revolt delivered the Swifs cantons from the German yoke. 
CJrifler, governor of thefc provinces for the emperor Albert, 
having ordered one William Ted], an illuftrious Swifs patriot, 
under"^ pain of death, to fhoot at an apple placed on the head 
of one of his children j he had the dexterity, though the dif- 
tance was very confiderable, to ftrike it off without hilling 
the child. The tyrant perceiving that he had another arrow 
concealed under his cloak, afk.ed him for what purpofe ? To 
which he boldly replied, « To have fliot you to the heart, if 
I had had the misfortune to kill my fon/’ I'he enraged 
governor ordered him to be hanged ; out his fellow citizens, 
animated by his fortitude and patriotifm, flew to arms, at- 
tacked and vanquifhed Grifler, who was fhot to death by 
Tell, and the independency of the fcvcral ftates of this coun- 
try, now called the Thirteen Cantons, under a repuW’can 
form of government, foon after took place 

Whether all the incidents of I'elFs ftory be true or/abu 
lous, the men whoever they were who roufed and incited 
their fellow citizens to throw off the Auftrian yoke, deferve 
to be regarded as patriots, having undoubtedly been adluated 
by that principle, fo dear to every generous heart, the fpirit 
of independence. 

They with the gen’rou?. ruftics fdtc, 

On Uri^s rock in clofe dnan ; 

Anri wing’d that arrow furc as fnte. 

Which afeertain’d tlic facred rights of man. 

If SwifTcrland were not a free country, it would not merit 
attention, but would be confounded in the lowed rank of a 
thoufand provinces, which arc condemned to obey mafters, 
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who never favour them even with their prefence. When 
Lipoid duke of Auftria marched againft them with an army* 
of twenty thoufand men, the Swifs behaved, on that occafion, 
juft as the L'acedaemonians formerly had done at the Straits 
of Thermopylx. A fmall body of four or five 
hundred men waited for the Auftrian army at A. D. 1315, 
the pafs of Morgatc. But they were more 
fortunate than the Lacedaemonians ; for they put the enemy 
to flight, only by rolling great ftones down upon them”'^. 
As this viiftory was obtained in the canton of Switz, they 
agreed to give that name to their confederacy, bccaufe it 
would remind them of the vidfory to which they were in- 
debted for their liberty. The canton of Berne, which now 
has the fame weight in SwifTcrland as Ainfterdam has in 
Holland, did not enter into the alliance till 1352; and it was 
not till the year 1513, that the little country of Appenzcl 
joined the other cantons, which completed the number 
thirteen. Never did any nation flght longer and harder for 
their liberty than the Swifs. They gained it by fixty pitch- 
ed battles with the Auftrians ; and, in all probability, they 
will preferve it to the lateft pofterity. — Seveji of the Swifs 
cantons are Roman catholics, and fix proteftants. 

'Lhe Swifs allies are thofe ftates, or fmall republics, which 
joined the Helvetic confederacy, are under their protedlioiii 
and are included by other countries under the general name 
of SwifTerland. T.'hc moft celebrated of thefe are the Falois^ 
the Grifons^ the repiblic of Geneva^ and the countries of 
Neufchatcl and Valangin. 

With regard to literature^ Calvin, whofe name is fo well 
known in all proteftant countries, inftituted laws for the city 
of Cjencva, which are held in high efteem by the moft learn- 
ed of that country. 'Fhe ingenious and eloquent Roufl'eau 
too, whofe works the prcLnt age have received with fo much 
approbation, was a citizen of Geneva. The juftly celebrated 
Haller, a native of Berne, deferves the higheft eulogy, as a 
poet, a phyfiologift, and a philofopher. Lavater, who is ftiil 
living, has rendered himfelf famous by his Eflhys on Phy- 
iiogiiomy, and his Aphorifms on Man. 

♦ Voltaire. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

noLLAND AND THE OTHER UNITED PPOVINCES. 

Origindil Government — ^JJnion under the P> J of Orange^ 
afterwards ele^ed Stadtholder — JHafJacre of the de JVitt$> 
— Recent iniejiine Commotions fettled by the King of PruJJia, 

T he United Provinces were originally an afTemblage ot 
feveral lordfhips, dependent upon the kings of Spain* 
The tyranny of Philip IL made the inhabitants attempt to 
throw off this yoke, which occauoned a general infurrei^ion* 
The counts Hoorn and Egmont.; and the prince of Orange, 
Sippearing at the head of it, and Luther's reformation gaining 
ground about the fame time in the Netherlands, his difciplcs 
Were forced by perfecution to ioin the malecontents. Where- 
upon king Philip introduced a kind of inquifition, which, 
from the Inhumanity of its proceedings, v/as called the Conn-’ 
ill of Bloody in order to fupprefs them ; and many thoufands 
Were put to death by that court, befides thofe that perifbed 
by the fword The counts Hoorn and Egmont were taken 
^rid beheaded. ^ William prince of Orange, however, formed 
the fcheme of more clofcly uniting the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, and cementing them with fuch others as lay 
moft contigous ; Utrecht, triefland, Groningen, OveryfTel^ 
and Guclderland, in which the proteftant intcreft predomi- 
nated. The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, and hgn- 
ed that famous Union^ in appearance fo flighty 
A. D. 1579 * but in reality fo folid, of feven provinces inde- 
pendent of each other, adluated by different in- 
tcrefts, yet as clofely connedled by the great tye of liberty, as 
the bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their republic. 
It was agreed, that the Seven Provinces (hall unite themfelvcs 
in intereft as one province, referving to each individual pro- 
vince and city all its own privileges, rights, cuftoms, and 
flatutesj that in all difputes between particular provinces, 
the reft {hall inter pofe only as mediators *, and that they {hall 
aflift each other with life and fortune, againft every foreign 
attempt upon any fmglc province. The firft coin ftruck 
after this alliance is ftrongly expreffive of the perilous fitu- 
ation of the infant commonwealth. It repreiented a fhip 
ftrutygling amid the waves, unafTifted by fails or oars, with 
this^otto: Incertum quo fata feranty 1 know not what 
« may be my fate f*’" 
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The ftates had indeed great reafon for doubt. They had 
to contend with the whole power of the Spanifh monarchy i 
^ind ‘Philip, inftead of ofFering them any equitable conditions* 
laboured to detach the prince eff Orange from the union of 
Utrecht, t William was too patriotic to refign the in- 
terefts of his country for any private advantage. Thefe re-^ 
yolters at firft were thought id dcfplcahle, as to be termed 
beggars by them ; but their pcrfeverancc and courage^ were 
fuch, under the prince of Orange, and the afliftance afforded 
them by queen Elizabeth both in tioops and money, tliat they 
forced the ciown of Spain to declare them a tree people 

When the ambition of Lewis XIVL reduced the Dutch to 
the greatefl difficulties, and like an inundation, levelled every 
thing before it, the celebrated de Witt, fenfible ot his error, 
in reiying too implicitly on the taith of treaties, attempted to 
raife a refpedtable milita:y force for the defence ot his coun- 
try, in this d?ngcrous crifis. But every propofal which 
made for that purpofe was oppofed by the Orange faction, 
who aferibed to his miicondudt alone the dcfencclefs Hate of 
the republic ; and their power, which had enc real ed with the 
difficulties of the Stat''''), was become extremely formidable, by 
fhc popularity of the young prii^ce, William 111. now in the 
twenty -fecond year of his age, and who had already given 
ftrong iiidicttions of the great qualities, which afterward dif- 
tinguilhej his active life. For thefe qualities William was 
no? a little Indebted to his generous and patriotic rival, de 
Whtt, who, confeious of the precarious filuation of his own 
party, had given the prince an excellent education, and in- 
hrudted him in all the principles of government and found 
policy, in order to render him capable of ferving his country* 
if any future emergency fhouid ever throw the government 
into his hands f . 

'Lite condiia: of William had hitherto been highly deferv- 
ing of approbation, and iuch as could not fail to recommend 
him to his countrymen. T hough encouraged by England 
and Brandenbiirgh, to which he was allied by blood, to af- 
pire after the ftadtholderihip, he had exprefled his refolution 
of depending entirely on the ftates for his advancerr\enu 
The whole tenor of his behaviour was extremely faitable to 
the genius of the Hollanders. Grave and fileiit, even in 
youth ; ready to hear, and given to enquire ; deftitute of 
Drilliant talents, but of a found and fteady under ftanding ; 
<^reatly intent on bufinefs, little inclined to pleafure, he 
ftrongly engaged the hearts of all men. And the people, re- 
membering wliat they owed to his family, wnicn had fo glo- 
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rioufly protc5:cd them ac:n.inft the exorbitant power of 
Spain, were defirous of raifing him to all the authority of his 
2,nccftors ; as the leader whofc valour and conduA could 
^lonc deliver them from thofc imminent dangers, ndth which 
they w^cre threatened In confjquence of tins general 
predileftion, William* was appointed commander in citief of 
the forces of the republic, and the whole military power waS 
put into his hands. New levies were made, and the army 
was completed to the number of feventy thoufand men. The 
ftruggle bctw'cen the parties, however, ftlll continued ; and 
by their mutual animofitics, the vigour of every public niea- 
furc was broken, and the execution of every projcdl retard- 
ed. Enraged to find their country enfeebled by party jea- 
loufy, when its very political exigence was threatened, the 
people rofe at Dort, and forced their magiflratcs to ftgn the 
repeal of the Perpetual t^didl. Other cities 
jft. D. 1671. followed the example, and the prince of Orange 
was declared Stadtholdcr, 

This revolution was followed by a lament; blc tragedy. 
The talents and virtues of the pcnfionary de Witt marked 
bim out as a facrificc to the vengeance of the Orange party, 
now triumphant. But popular fury prevented the interpo- 
fition of power. Cornelius de Witt tlic penlionary’s brother^ 
who had fo often ferved his country with his fword, was 
accufed by a man of an infamous charatSler, of endeavouring 
to bribe him to poifon the prince of Orange. The accufa- 
tion, though attended with the moft improbable, and evew 
ibfurd circumftances, was greedily received by the credulous 
multitude, and even by the magiflratcs. Cornelius was 
cited before a court of judicature, and put to the torture, in 
order to extort a confeflion of his crime. He bore with the 
moft intrepid firmnefs ail that cruelty could inflict : but he 
was ftript notwithftanding of his employments, and fentcnced 
to barlilhment for life. The pcnfionary, who had fupported 
his brother through the whole profecution, refolved not to 
4efert him in his difgrace. He accordingly went to his pri- 
fon on purpofe to accompany him to the place of his exile. 
The fignal was given to the populace. 7Tcy broke open the 
prifon doors, pulled out the two brothers, and wounded^ 
mangled, and tore them to pieces; cxercifing on their deai.1 
bodies afts of barbarity too horrid to relate f- 

The maflr.cre of the de Witts, by extinguifhing for a time 
the animofitics of party, gave vigour and unanimity to the 
councils of the States. All men, from fear, inclination, or 
ptudence, concurred in paying the rnoft implicit obedience 
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the prince of Orange, an»l W illiam, worthy of that hcrojci 
family from which he v/as defcended, adopted fentiments be- 
coming the head of a brave and free people. He exhorted 
them to reje6t with fcorn thofe humiliating conditions de- 
manded by Aeir imperious enemies ; and, by his advice, the 
ftates put an end to ncg(x:iations which had ferved only to 
deprefs the courage of the citizens, and delay the alTifiariCC of 
their allies. 

By their Tea wars with England, the United Provinces 
have judly acquired the reputation of a formidable naval 
power. "I'he occurrences which led to a rupture between 
them and the Englifn, during the American 
war, have been already related. As it was A. 0.1780. 
urged, that they refufed to fulfil the treaties 
which fubfifted between them and Gre:;t: Britain, fo all the 
treaties which bound Great Britain to them were declared 
null and void, as if none had ever cxiflcd. Probably, to their 
reparation from this country, may be attributed the recent dif- 
ferences between the States General and the emperor of 
Germany, who, from the exhaufled llate of fevcral of the 
European powers, feemed to have a favourable opportunity 
«f accomplifhing his ambitious defigns. 

During the progrefs of their contentions vvitli the em- 
peror, the ftates v/crc greatly diftreficd by the molf unhappy 
animofitics within themfelvcs. The continued feries of 
Ioffes, which they had fuflaincd in the late war with Great 
Britain, was particularly difgracefiil to the republic. ITe 
fatiiots attributed thefe difaficrs to the Stadtholder, who 
openly cxprefl'ed his predileiSHon for the Englifh at the- 
beginning of the American quarrel. They alfo propofed 
the following alterations in the Dutch conlfitution : I'hat 

the forms of the prefent government fhould continue to 
^ fubfif}, but that the States fliould become in every refpe^t 
^ completely i 72 dLpenL!t'nt of the Stadtholder: 'I'hat his right 
“ of recommending candidates for the vacant niagiftracies 
^ in the towns of Holland Ihould ccafe : I'hat the charges 
** of Stadtholder and Captain-General fhould, if pcffible, b« 
feparated, and conferred on ditferent perforis ; or that, 
^ at lead, the titles only fhould be referved to the prince 
“ of Orange, and the ofnccs be executed, as in the time 
of the dc "Witts, by deputies chofen for that purpofe. 
In general, that the Stadtholder fliould pulEfs fuch powers 
only, as might enable him to execute tiie orders of the 
States.” In this affair, the new king of Pruffia offered his 
mediation ; but that being refufed, he applied to the court of 
France, to know whether they would co-operate with him in 
hi? pacific intentiojn On receiving a favourable aid’wer, both 
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monarchs united their efforts to reconcile 
A. D. 1787. contending parties, but all in vain ; fo that both 

ambaffadors departed from the Hague. 

This unfortunate event produced various accufationS and 
l^indications between the two parties, with ’ train of 

negociations, refolutions, and animofities. Hoflilities at laft 
commenced, and a violent tumult took plate at Amftcrdam, 
excited by the partifins of the Stadtholder, in which feveral 
perfons were killed. This was followed by a revolt of moft 
of the regular troops of Holland, who went over to the 
Stadtholder ; but notwithftanding this apparent advantage, 
and fome others which afterwards took place, the difpute hill 
continued with extreme violence, infomuch that the princefa 
of Orange heifelf Was feized, and detained a prifoncr a night 
by the patriots. Thcfe moft turbulent commotions, how- 
ever, were at laft happily fettled by the king of Pruftia, who, 
for this purpol'e, marched an army into the territories of the 
United States, and took poffeiTion of the city of Rotterdam, 
and fome other places without refiftance. 'Phis overawed 
both parties to fuch a degree, that they quickly came to an 
accommodation, and a treaty was concluded between that 
monarch and the States of Holland. By this the two con- 
tending parties were formally reconciled, and the courts of 
London and Berlin guaranteed the Stadtholderfiiip, as well as 
the hereditary govci ament of each province, in the houfc of 
Orange, with all the rights and prerogatives formerly fettled 
in the family. 

Though Holland be a rej'iublic, yet its government is far 
from being of the popular kind; nor do the people enjoy that 
degree of liberty, whicli might at firft viev/ be apprehended. 

It is, indeed, rataer an oligarchy than a commonwealth ; for 
the bulk of the people arc not fuftered to have the leaft fhare 
in any department of government, nor even in the choice of 
the deputies. 

In refpedl: to fcience^ Erafmus and Grotius, who were both 
natives of this country, ftand almoft at the head of modern 
learning, as Boerhaave does of med.clne. Haerlem difputcs 
the invention of printing with the Germans j and the moft 
elegant editions of the daffies have come from the Dutch 
preffes of Amfterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden and other 
towns 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

Jtncient Inhabitant s-y and Government — Revolutions — Lijle^ 
Dunkirk^ Ghent^ Brujfels^ and Ant%verp — Recent Dijhirb^ 
4inces^ 

T he Netherlands, called alfo the Spanifli provinces, he- 
caufe formerly under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
are fituated between France, Germany, and Holland. This 
country, originally inhabited by the ancient Belgre, was con- 
<}uered bj Julius Caefar forty-fevcn years before Chrift, 
Having afterwards paffed into the hands of F ranee, it was 
governed by its earls, fubjeiSt to that crown, for 
feveral centuries. By marriage it came into A.D. 136J. 
the houfe of Auftria , but was yielded to Spain 
in 1556. It fliook off* the Spanifli yoke in 1572*, and iir 
the year 1725, by the treaty of Vienna, was annexed to the 
German empire. 

The French, however, are ftill in pofieffion of a confider- 
able part of the Netherlands. Lifle is a very great, rich and 
ftrong town, belonging to France, and the chief town of 
French Flanders. Dunkirk was taken by Oliver Cromwel 
from the Spaniards, in 1658, but after waids moft fhamefully 
fold to France by king Charles 11 . for five hundred thoufand 
pounds, in 1662. 

Ghent is the capital of that part of Flanders which be- 
longs to the houfe of Auftria. It is a very large town, but 
neither rich nor ftrong. The emperor Charles V. was boril 
there, and his ftatue is upon a pillar in the middle of the 
great fquare. Bruflels is the chief town of Brabant, where 
beft camblets are made, and moft of the fine lace, that 
are worn in England. Antwerp was once the emporium of 
the European continent; but the Dutch, foon after they 
Ihook off the Spanifti yoke, ruined the commerce of it, by 
finking veffels, loaded with ftoiie, in the month of the rivei^ 
Scheldt; thus fhutting up for ever the entrance of that rivex 
to (hips of burden. 

A few years ago, the provinces of the Netherlands, belonging 
to the emperor, determined to affert their liberty. 1 he quar- 
xel originated, like thofe in other countries, about the peroga- 
tjives ailumed by the emperor, and which were more exten- 
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five than his fubjefls wifhed to allow* The 
A. D. 17S9. patriots firft began to affemble in Dutch Bra- 
bant, and, being protected by the States Gene-* 
■ ral, foon became very llrong ; fo that, in a fhort time, they 
manifefted a defign to aflbrt their liberty by forr^ of arms. 
The king of Pruflia was then aflembling an army, with 
which it was thought he defigncd to take fome active part m 
the prefent affair ; but he publifhed a manifefto, declaring 
that he did not mean to interfere in the troubles of the Low 
Countries. Thus the emperor and the patriots were left to 
decide their quarrel by themfclves ; and in this conteft the 
latter difplayed a refolution, as well as power to accomplifli 
their purposes, which was by no means generally expelled. 
Almoft every town in Auftrian Flanders mewed Its determi- 
nation to oppofe the emperor, and the moft enthufiaftic at- 
tachment to military affairs difplayed itfelf in all ranks of 
men. Even the ecclefiaftics n^anifefted their valour on the 
occafion ; which perhaps was naturally to be expecSted, as the 
emperor had been very active in depriving them of their ic- 
venucs. A formidable army was foon raifed, which after 
fome fuccefsful fkirmiihcs, made themfelvcs niafters of 
Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, Adalincs, and Offend ^ fj that ge- 
neral Dalton was obliged to retire to Bruffels. A battle was 
fought before the city of Ghent, in which the patriots were 
riefforious, though with the lofsof one thoufand men, befidcs 
Women and children. It refleeffs indelible difgrace on the Im- 
perial character, as well as the commander of the troops, that 
they committed the-*moft dreadful a6fs of cruelty on the uii- 
happy objedfs who fell into their hands. Orders were given 
to plunder and deftroy wherever they could obtain any booty; 
while the mercilefs favages not only deffroyed the men, but 
killed women and fucking infants. Some of them plunged 
their bayonets into the bodies of children in the cradle, or 
pinned them againff the walls of the houfes. By thefe moii- 
ftrous cruelties they infured fuccefs to their adverfaries ; for 
the whole countries of Brabant, Flanders, and Macs, almoft 
inffantly declared in their favour. 1 hey publifhed a memo- 
mi for their juftification, in which they gave as reafons for 
their conduct, the many oppreflive edidts with which they 
had been haraffed fince the death of the emprefs-queen ; the 
wnwarrantable cxtenfion of the imperial prerogative, contrary 
to his coronation-oath, and which could not be done without 
perjury on his part ; the violence committed on his fubjedts 
by foicibly entering their houfes at midnight, and fending 
them prifoners to Vienna, to perifli in a dungeon, or on the 
banks of the Danube. Not content with this, he had openly 
mafiACred his fubjedis i he had confrjncd towns and villager 



to the flames, and entered into a defign of exterminating peo- 
ple, who contended only for their rights. Thefe things, thcjf 
;>wned, might be terrible at the time, and eafily impofc upon 
^ ^eir minds, but the natural courage of a nation roufed by 
w renft?*-ed injuries, and animated by defpair, would rife fu- 
perior to thofe laft efforts of vindiftive tyranny, and render 
them as irrmotent and abortive, as they were wicked and 
unexampled.” For all which reafons they declared them- 
felves independent,, and for ever releafed from the houfe of 
Auftria. 

The emperor now publifhed proclamations of indemnity, 
but they were treated with the utmoft contempt. The pa- 
triots made the moft rapid conquefts, infomuch, that beforo 
the end of the year they were matters of every place In tho 
Netherlands, except Antwerp and Luxemburg. A new a6l: 
of union was ettablifhed between the Belgic provinces, to 
which all thofe formerly fubjeitt to Auftria unanimoufly ac-r 
ceded. It originated between thofe of Flanders and Brabant, 
and was to the following purpofc : That neither party ever 
enter into any compromife with their former fovereign, but 
by common agreement. They agreed to change this union 
into one common fovereignty between the two ftates ; fa 
that the whole power fhould be entered in a congrefs com- 
pofed of deputies named by both parties. The power of this 
fovereign aflembly was to keep good order in the Belgic pro- 
vinces of his Imperial majefty, by a general atnnefty, and total 
forgivene b of whatever had paffed during the troubles, un- 
iter the guarantee of the faid powers. 


CHAP. ]. 

ITALY. 

,Revolutions of this Country. — Venice,, Genoa,, ATilan, Phd^ 
mont, Vufeany,, Mantua, Naples, and Sicily. — V fuvius and 
/Etna. — Arts and Sciences. 

T he empire of Charlemagne foon experienced the fame 
fate with that of Alexander. Under his fucceffors it 
was in a ftiort time entirely difmembered. His 
tt>n, Lewis le Debonair, fucceeded to his domi- A» D. 840. 
jiions in France and Germany, while Bernard, 
the grandfon of Charlemagne, reigned over Italy and the ad- 
jacent iflands. But Bernard having loft his life by the cru- 
elty of his uncle, againft whom he had levied war, and 
Lewis himfelf dying, his dominions were divided among his 
fijns, Lothario, Lewis, and Charles. Lothario, w ith the title 
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of emperor y retained Italy, Provence, and the fertile court-* 
irics, fituated between the Saone and the Rhine ; Lewis had 
Germany; and France fell to the Ihare of Charles, the 
youngch: of the three brothers Shortly after this, Italy 
was ravaged by different contending tyraijt^i^ till 
A- D. 964. Otho the Great reunited Italy to the Imperial 
dominions. Italy afterwards fuffered much by 
the contefts between the popes and emperors ; it was haraff- 
sd by wars and internal divifions ; and at /length various 
principalities and ftates were ercdled under different heads f ^ 

Italy is now divided into twelve feparate ftates or govern- 
ments. Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, are republics ; Mantua, 
Milan, Modena, Parma, Savoy, and Xufeany, arc dukedoms; 
J^iedmont is a principality, and Naples a kingdom. The 
JLand of the Church makes the twelfth ftate, of which the 
^pital is Rome, fituated upon the Xiber, a very inconfider- 
able river, and navigated only by fmall boats, barges, and 
lighters. This is the relidence of the Pope. Next to Rome, 
Bologna is the moft confiderable city in the ecclefiaftical ftate. 

The Venetian territories are as fruitful as any in Italy; 
the fields abounding with vineyards and plantations of mul- 
berries. Venice, the capital, is feated upon feventy-two 
iflands at the bottom of the north end of the gulf of V enice, 
and is feparated from the continent by a marfl:iy lake of five 
Italian miles in breadth, too fhallow for fhips to navigate, 
and contains nothing extraordinary grand, or beautiful. The 
government is ariftocratic, under a chief magiftratc, called 
a doge, who is very iuftly faid to be a king as to robes, a 
ffnator in the councii-houfe, a prifoncr within the city, and 
a private man out of it J. The Venetians v erc formerly the 
moft formidable maritime power in Europe. In 1194, they 
conquered Conftantinople itfeJf, and held it for fomc time, 
together with great part of the continent of Europe and Afia. 
T'he difeovery of a paffage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, gave the firft blow to their greatnefs, as it loft them 
the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took fr^)m them 
their moft valuable pofleftions on the continent; and fo late 
as the year 17J5, they loft the Morea. 

The government of Genoa is ariftocratical, being vefted 
in the duke or doge, chofen every two years, and twelve 
counfellors, who are continually about him. T he Genoefe, 
fur fome time, difputed the empire of the Mediterranean Tea 
with the Venetians, but were feldom or never able to main- 
tain their own independency by land, being generally pror 
teefted, and fometimes fubjedted, by the French and Imperia- 
iifts §. The fuccefsful effort they made in driving the vic- 
torious Auftrians out of their capital, during the war which 

* Gibkon. -f. Dr, Robcitfoa. ^ Stroiia, ^ Davila. 
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Vlrgifs native Country* 

T terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
has oarallels in 1 iftory, and ferves to Ihew A.D. 1748. 
the efi( ■ " of defpair under op;’reniorl. 

The'^' the faireft port::>n cf Italy, went through 

feveral hands ; but fell at laO: into the haii Is of tl:e emperor 
Charles V. who ga^e it to his fon Philip II. king of Spain. 
It remained with ih. Town till the French were driven out 
of Italy by the Impt hfis, who were difpolTeffcd of it in 
1743, but by the e:cpr hs ceflion of Napl s and Sicily to 
the king of Spain, it retid-ned to the hoiife of Aultria, and 
is governed by a viceroy. The fertility aiid beauty of this 
country is almoft incredible. Milan^ the cnpitnl, ^nd its 
citadel, is very ftrong. — The government of Mantua is an- 
nexed to Milan. Virgil was a native of this country. 

The duchy of Parma is one of the rnofl Houriihing ftates 
in Italy of its extent. The duke’s court is thought to be 
the politeft of any in Italy. The firft duke of Parma w'as 
natural fon to pope Paul III. the duchy having been an- 
nexed to the holy fee, by pope Julius ll H he defeen- 
dants of the houfe of Farnefe terminated in the late queen 
dowager of Spain, whofe fon, his prefent Catholic majc’flyt 
obtained that duchy ; and his nephew now holds it, with the 
duchy of Piacenda. 

On the divilion of Italy, Piedmont and Savoy fell to the 
lot of the counts of Maurienne, the anceftors of his prefent 
Sardinian majefly, whofe father became king of Sardinia, 
in virtue of the quadraple alliance concluded in 1718. Tu- 
rin, the capital of Piedmont, is one of the fineft cities in 
Europe- His Sardinian Majcfty keeps his court there, and 
is fo ablolute, that his revenues confift of what he pleafes 
to lay on his fubjedls. The aggrandizement of this monarch 
is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his lituation, 
he was efieemed a natural ally, for the prefervation of the 
balance of power in Europe. 

The great duchy of ^ufeany belongs to the emperor of Ger- 
many. Florence is the principal city, which in refpeft of the 
curiofities worthy the attention of the traveller, exceeds every 
city in Italy, Rome alone excepted f* It is faid, that few 
perfons in Florence are known to have the fenfe of feeing in 
perfeAion ; and indeed Florentini ciecht^ or blind Florentines, 
is a common jeft. Leghorn carries on a great trade ; and 
feveral (hips of very confiderable force are now ftationed 
on the Tufean coafts, to prevent the depredations of the 
Barbary rovers and pirates. 

^ Bemivoglio* •f Brydone’s Tour. 
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P'efuvius and 

The kingdom of Naples is termed a paradife. Fronfi 
tra6i:, as the fineft, the moll: fertile, and mofl delightfifl' of 
all Italy, Virgil took the model of his Elyfiari Field^^ 
country has undergone greater vicilTitudes of gc>?r<irnmcnt 
than Naples or Sicily chiefly owing to the mconftancy 
of the natives, which feems to be incorporated with the air f. 
Ghriftians and Saracens by turns conqvered it. The Nor- 
mans under Tancred cliove out tlie Sar/acens, and eflabliflied 
a moll: reipe6Iable monarchy. Abont the year 1066, the 
popes being then all powerful in Europe, their intrigues 
broke the fucceflion of Tancred’s line, and Naples and Sicily 
at laid cameinto the poflTeflTion of the French ; and the houfe 
of Anjou, with fome interruptions, and tragic:u revolutions, 
held the government, till the Spaniards drove tl.em out in 
1504, and the Sicilies were annexed to the cio vii of Spain. 
After fwaying the Sicilian feeptre for upwards t^wo hundred 
years, the kings of Spain were dlfpoflefTcd in tlie year 1707, 
by the emperor Jofeph; but the Spaniards again made an 
entire conqueft of the country in 1735. .i hc ])refeat king is 
Ferdinand IV. lliiid Ion of his Catholic IMaicfty Charles fiL 

Mount Vefuvius, which is five Italian miles diftant from 
the ci^y of Naples, and Mount yEtiia, in Sicily, are cele- 
brated Volcanos, being leinarkable for emitting fire from 
their tops. The declivity of Mount Vefuvius towards the 
fea., is every where pLinted wdth vines and fruit-trees, and 
it is equally fertile towaiids tlic bottom. The circumjacent 
plain affords a delightful profpe< 5 f, and the air is clear and 
wholefome. Tlie Iieight of Mount Vtfuvius has been com- 
puted to be 3000 feet above the furfac e of the lea. It liath 
been a Volcano beyond the reach of hiflory or tradiuon. 
But though this mountain oftenfills the neighbouring countiY 
with terror, ^^et as few things in nature arc fo abfolutc^y 
noxious as not to produce fome good ^ even th's raging vol- 
cano, by its fulphurous and nitrous manure, and the heat 
of its fubterraneous fires, contributes not a little to the 
uncommon fertility, and to the profufion of fruits and her- 
bage with which it is every where covered. Befides it is 
luppbfed that ther mountain, being open and a6live, prove 
lets hoflile to Naples, than it w’ould be, if its eruptions were 
fo Ccafe, and its ftruggles confined to its bowels 

Mount ^tiia is 10,954 feet in^ieight, and has been com- 
puted to be 60 miles in circumference. It Hands feparatc 
from all other mountains, its ^gure is circular and it ter- 

* N:iples and Sicily are generally called tlie Two Sicilies, the name 
of Sicily being common to both. t Dr. Moore. 
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r mates .in a cone. The lower parts of It arc very fruitful 
••4:^ . orn and fugar ,cane ; the mividic abounds with woods, 
oL t trees, and vines-; and the upper part is aliuoll: tlic whole 
year ci^vered \vith fnow. Its fiery eruptions have always 
rendered it famous: in one of thefe, wlikh happened in 
1669, fourteen towns and villages were dellroyed, and there 
have been fevcral terrible eruptions fince that time. There 
is generally aii cafdirjuake before any great eruption. lu 
1693 the port rr'\xu '9f V itauia was overturned, and i8,ooa 
people per idled, 

Witli regal'd o the arts and f lences, the math nuatics 
and natur.i] pbiioiopliy owe much to Galileo, ToriccUi, 
and fcveral raber Ttalian.s. Strada is an excellent hillo- 
rian; and tiic Lnitory of the council of Trent, by the ceje- 
hrated r raid, is a dandard work- Guidauliai, Bcn- 

tivoglio, auLl j)avila, have been mucb commended as hido- 
xians by tfecir Icvcral admirers. Alachiavcl is ec|ually fa- 
mous as an bidorian, and as a political writer. His come- 
dies have imr. h merit ; and the liberality of his fentiments^ 
for the age in vvliii h he lived, ijt amazing. Among tlic profc 
writers in ilie iralian language,, Boccace has been thought 
one of the mod pure and corre6l; in point of dyle. He 
was a very natuial painter of life and manners, but his pro- 
tiu6lions are too iiccuitious- Petrarch, who wrote both in 
Latin and Italian, revived among the moderns the fpirit and 
genius of ancient litc raturc : but amojig the Italian poets, 
Dante, Ariodo, and 'Faflo, arc the mod didingui/hed. 
Tidiere are faid to be upwards of a tboufand comedies in the 
Italian language, lliough not many that are excellent : but 
Metadado lias acquired a great reputation by writing dra- 
matic pieces fet to mulic. Sanna7arius, Bembo, Vida, and 
other natives of Italy, have didingui^hed themfcJvcs by the 
elegance, corre^lneivS, and fpirit of their Latin poetry, many 
of their compolitions approaching in fome degree to tlie 
clafiics themfelvcs. Socinus, wlio was fo much clidingu idl- 
ed by his oppodtioii to the doclrine of tlic Tiinit *, was a 
native of Italy. The Italian painters, iculptors, architecls, 
iind inudcians arc unrivalled, not only in their "numbers, 
hut tlieir excellencies, d lic revival of learning, after the 
fack of Condantinople by the Turks, revived taire likewife, 
and gave mankind a rehlli for truth, and beauty in defigii 
and colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, abided by 
the ancients, druck out a new creation by his pencil, and 
dill dands at the head of painting. Michael An cl^ Buana- 
rotti excelled at once in painting, fculpture, and architcclure. 
The colouring »f Titian has perhaps never yet been equal- 
bid. Bramantc, Bernini, and many other Italians, carried 
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The Ottoman or Turkijh Empire* 

fculpture and architctSlurc to an amazing h<;Ight, Julio 
Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veronefe, and others, 
as painters, unemialled in their feveial manner r ; thcjirme 
may be faid of Corelli, and other Italians, in muf 
prclent, Italy cannot juftly boaft of any paramo i; genius 
in the fine arts. * 


CHAP. 

THE OTTOMAN OR TURKISH E^MPIRE. 

Tfye ancient Settlement of the Huns and Turks, — Othman^ 
Bajazet and ^Tamerlane. — Eftahlijhment of the Turkijh 
Monarchy on the Ruins of the Extern Empire, IVar 
zvith Rujfta, — DeJtruSlion of the Turkijh Fleet, Decline 
of the Ottoman Power, 

T he Huns and Turks, originally the fame people, de- 
fcen.lcd from the ancient Scythians, who in the early 
ages migrating from the northern regions by the Cafpian fea, 
and over mount Caucaius, eftablifiied hemfclves in a tra6l 
of Afia, called Geo rgia a Turcoinania *. Here they acquired 
lirength, and foon over-ran Thrace. The hiftory of this 
period is obfeure and uninterefting, till Othman, one of their 
caliphs or princes, from whom the proem fultans are de- 
feended, and to whom the Ottoman empire owes its name 
and eftabliihment, feized on Bythinia, took the title of ful- 
tan, and fixed the feat of his government at Prufa f . His 
fuccefTor, reftlefs, ambitious, and cruel, greatly extended the 
limits of their dominions. Amurath, grandlon of Ottoman, 
lirft eftablithed the order of Janizaries under the form in which 
they at prefent lubfill:. In order to create a body of devoted 
troops, that might ferve as the immediate guards of his per- 
fon and dignity, the Sultan commanded his officers to feizc 
annually, as the imperial property, the third part of the 
younger Chrifiian males, taken in war. After being in- 
il:ru6led in the Mahometan religion, inured to obedience by 
fevere difeipline, and trained to warlike excrcife, thele 
youths were formed into regular bands, diftinguifiied by the 
name of fanissaries^ or new foldiers. And as every fend- 
merit which enthuliafm can inf|>irc, and every mark of hoi* 

* The word Turk fignifics a ihepherd or pcafant. 
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Bajaxet and Tamerlane. 

j?ourtliat the favour of the prince could confer, were cm- 
ploved to animate them v^ith martial ardour, and fill them 
wun a fenfe of their own pre-eminence, the Janizaries foon 
becaiuc the chief ftrength and pride of the Ottoman armies 

Amlirath being afTallinatcd, as lie was piirluing liis vi('- 
toi ies, was fucceeded his Ion Bajazet, furnamed Ildcrim, 
or the Thunderbolt. 1 his prince gained many important 
conquefls, and n lered the Greek emperor, Alanuel Pale- 
ologus, tributary U " im. H- at length laid fiege to the 
city of Conftantino} and its fall leemcd inevitable, when 
the fatal blow was d.^ rted for that time by Timur BeCk, 
a Fartarian prince, commonly called Tamerlane. 

The dominions of the Moguls, or Wellern Tartars, ex- 
tended from the Wolga to the frontiers of Cliina, and as 
iar as the river Gan :cs. Timur Beck, or Tamerlane, one 
of the princes of thefe Tartars, and a defeendant of the fa- 
mous Jenghiz Khan, their firfl: emperor, was born in the 
city of Cafii, in the ancient Sogdiana, at prefent inhabited 
by the Ulhccks. He lubdued almold as great an extent of 
territory as his viftorious anceftor, and in the fweep of his 
conquelhs, gave a blow to the empire of the Turks. Having 
iubje6led Pcrfia, India, and Syria, the Greek emperor, ana 
£ve Mahometan princes, whom the Sultan had unjuftly 
/Iripped of their dominions, invited him into Afia Minor, 
as the only potentate able to deliver them from the tyranny 
of Bajazet. 'Fhus folicited, Tamerlane marched 'againil 
the haughty Sultan. They met between Caefaria and An- 
cyra, where all the forces of the world feemej aflembled, 
and a great ami terrible battle was fought. The difputc was 
long and obilinate, but fortune at length declared for Ta- 
merlane. Bajazet himfelf was taken prifaner, and had the 
afflkSIlon to fee one of his fons fall by his fide, and the mor- 
tification to find another the companion of his chains. 

1 hey were treated w ith great humanity, notwithflanding the 
vulgar flory of the iron cage, in which tlie captive Sultan is 
faid to have been fhut up. I'hree hundred and forty thou- 
land men are computed to have fallen on both Tides t* 

After the death of Bajazet civil wars and commotions 
prevailed in the Ottoman empire. Mufa fucceeded his fa- 
ther Bajazet, and on the death of Mahomet L who had de- 
throned and put to death his brother Mufa, Amurath II. 
the fon of this Alahomet immediately fat down before Con- 
Bantinople, but was obliged to raife the fiege to quell the 
revolt of his brother Muilapha. This prince carried on 
hoftilities with fuccefs againft the Cliriflians, but was op- 
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B Of the famous Scanderhug. 

pofcd in bis progrcfs by George Csftriot, commonly callecl^ 
Sc'^nderbeg. His father was the hereditaiy prince of a fmaJI 
diilricl of Albania, and, unable to contend with the fultan, 
delivered as the pleclrcs of his fideiii /, his four fons, who 
were educated in the Mahometan religion, and iTained in 
the cxerci c of ariUvS. I'he three elder peri filed without repu- 
tation, though not without fulpicion of poifon. But George 
foon diftinguiii ed hriiilclt by his cou age and ftre^ngth; 
and Ilkender Beg or tne lord AlexaneV-r, attained the fa- 
vour cf the luUan Amuruh. "I'he lois of his father’s prin- 
cipality was compel dated by the command of a thuuland 
horfe, and he ferved with honour in the wars of Kurf:pe and 
Afia. Whatever fenfe he might entertain of his Uther’s 
wrongs, whatever might be his fecret inclinations towards 
Chriftianity, it was not till the age oi h rty, that he openly 
avowed his religious lentimcuts, and broke the chain ot his 
ilavery. While hti comman ed the vanguard of the 'hurk- 
iih army, amidll the tumult of a dcleat, occafioned by his 
own deferdon, he ext^irted by liis dagger from tlie Reis Ef- 
fendi, or principal fecretary, a patent for the government of 
Albania. Wiih fomc bold companions, to whom he had 
revealed his deiign, he eiceped fwnn the held of battle to his 
paternal mountains. No looner had he poilefled himfelf, 
by means of the royal mandate, of the fortrefs of Croya, 
than he diidained any farther diilimulation, and invited the 
Albanians, a mart! il race, to joint the flancl i] d of religion 
and freedom. The Ottoman garrif ns were in- 
A. D. 1443. duiged in the choice of martyrdom r baptifm ; 

and on tlic alTembly of the hates of Epirus. 
Scanderbeg was ele :lcd general of the Turkifh war. Under 
his condudl, the Albanians believed themfeives, and became 
invincible. His handing militia conhhed only of 8000 
iK^rfe and 7000 foot ; but on the hrll approach of an en my, 
the blaze of the beacons fumnioned the warlike youth of 
the nation to their different polls. During tw^ruy-three 
years, he baffled the powers of the Ottoman empire, though 
commanded by two of die gie itch and moh enterprifing 
princes. Amurath entered Albania at the head of his va- 
liant Jaip/arics ; but, after a fruitlefs hege, he was com- 
' pellcd to retire from the walls of Croya, and the difappoint- 
ment conti ihuted pi rhaps to shorten his days. Before his 
death Scandc beg leems to have been opprefled by the irre- 
hhible weight of die Turks ; his refources were pearly ex- 
hauhed , he was reduced to demand of Pius 11 . a refuge in. 
the ecclefahical dominions, and expired a fugitive at Eeffus 
on the Venetian territory. His infant fon was fayed amidfl 
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Knights of Malta* ^ 

the deflrtnEllon of his country, and his blood dill flows ia 
the obicfl families of Naples. A c( 1 ny of the Albanefe 
obtained a feitlement in Cal .bria, and they prclerve at this 
day the language and manners of their anceflois. 

Amurahi was fucceeded by hU fon, Mdhoinct 11 . juftly 
furn '.ri(\ i ,c <Jrrnf, who no lo(.iier a cended the throne of 
the Sultans, than he immediately formed the dchgn of placing 
hirniCii oiA liiut of Conltano.iople. He befiegcd and took 
the city, as has been already mentioned, and foon 
after reduced die citits in the Moiea to iubjec- A. D. i4SJ* 
tion. i hus the "1 uikith empire, as it ftill iub- 
fids, was edabiilhed on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
eleven hundred years and upwards alter the building of Con-^ 
llantiiinp e jy Condantine. 

rvlaiioniet was iucs ceded by his 'econd fon, Bajazet II. 
prefeiTcd by hic Janizaries to his elder brother Zizin, who 
hed to tne proiedlion o Pope Alexandi r VI. by whom he 
is mid to ha\e been poi oned, at lire inltigation of Bajazet, 
and ror the leward of 300,000 ducats. Selim, his youngefb 
fo.i and iuccctlor, was a iuccelsfiil prince. He conquered 
Egy[>t, yMcppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damafeus, and Gaza, 
and dcieated the Perlians. Solyman 11 . furnamed the Mag- 
iiifi( cut, otie ot the moll accompliihed, enterprifing, and 
warlike, of the "i'urkiih princes, afeended the Ottoman 
thr iic in c^nicqucncc of the death of Selim. 

Ii..ving quelled lonie infurrc6fioiis in Afia, he "A. D. 
commenced hoffiiitics againll the European 
princes, and entering Hungary, made himfelt madcr of Bel- 
grade, rCLkoiiccl the chief harrier of that kingdom againib 
tiic I'urkn'h power. He next turned his vidforious arms 
agaiiih: the ilkind of Rhodes, then the feat of the knights of 
jeruiakm. After meredibi efforts of courage and military 
condudl the knights obtained an honourable capitulation, 
and retired to .he Imali ifland of Malta, where they fixed 
their rcfidence, and continue ftdl to retain their ancient fpi- 
rit, thou h much reduced in power and fplendor He 
afterwards annexed Hungary to the Ottoman empire. His 
dominions extended from Algiers to the river Euphrates, and 
from tlie farther end of the Black Sea to the extremity of 
Greece and Epirus. During the fiege of Sigeth, a city of 
Hungary, before which the Turks loft above thirty thou- 
fand men, Solyman expired in the feventy-fixth year of his 
age. 

His fon and fiicccffor, Selim IE befieged and took Cyprus; 
hut in the fea-fight at Lepanto, die I'urkifli fleet was ut- 
terly deftroyed by Don Jphn of Aullrla. He afterwards 
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te Prince Eugene^ s ViSlory over the Turh. 

inverted and took Tunis by ftorm, putting the garrifoii to 
the fvvord. On his death, his fon, Amu rath III. afcended 
the Ottoman throne, who extended his dominions on both 
fides by the addition of Raab, in Hungary, and Tibris, in 
Perrta. His fon, Maliomet I IT. has no claim to notice but 
his barbarity. He began his reign bv rtrangling nineteen of 
his brothers, and ordering twelve of his father’s wives, 
whom he fufpeSted to he with-child, to be drowned. This 
inonrtcr of cruelty had a glorious and fuccefsful reign. Dur- 
ing die govcriiment of his fon Achinet I. every thing went 
to ruin- On his death, the janizaries and the Divan chofc 
his brother, Tvluftaj^ha, whom in two months they declared 
incapable of reigning, and threw him into prifon ; after 
wdaich they proclaimed his young nephew, Ofnrm, the fon 
r)f Achmet, empefor. This prince formed a defign of curb- 
ing the power of the Janizar es, for which he was depofed 
and murdered; and Mullapha was again called from prifon 
to the imperial throne, but was foon alter firangled 

Under Amurath, or Morab IV. furnamed Gafi, the In- 
trepid, every thing again affumed a new face- He was fuc- 
c«f8ful in his wars, and took Bagdat from the Pcrfians. A 
debauch of w ine put an end to his life, and diflionoured his 
memory. His fon Ibrahim, who fiiccccdcd him, had every 
vice ; he was a weak prince, and wholly void of courage. 
Ke was ftrangled by four mutes. 

After a long interval of iriailion, the Turks again be- 
came formidable to Europe under Mahomet IV. who fuc- 
cceded him. His grand vifier, Kupuli, who at once diredlcd 
the councils, and condu61:ed the armies of the Jh)rtc, took 
Candla from the Venetians. After carrying on many wars 
^ainft the Germans, the Poles, the Ruflians, and other 
European powers, he "svas compelled to rertgn the turban to 
Solyman III. a prince happy in his domertic government, 
but unfuccefsful in his wars. His brother, Achmet, 11. was 
likewife unfortunate in his wars. In his reign the Turks 
were driven out of Hungary and IVanrylvania. "I'he ac- 
ceflioii of his nephew, Muftapha II. to the Ottoman throne, 
gave a new turn to affairs. Poflerted of more vigour than 
his predeceffor, he refolved to command his troops in per- 
fon. He accordingly took the field, paffed the Danube, 
ftormed Lippa, feizea itul, and falling fuddenly on a body 
of Imperialifts undjsr Veterani, he killed that officer, dif- 
perfed his forces, and clofcd with fiiccefs the campaign. 
He was afterwards defeated by prince Eugene in an uncom- 
monly bloody battle at Zenta, a fmall village on the weftern 
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Engagement between the Rujfian and Turkijh Fleets^ 1 1 

tank of the Theyfe, in the kingdom of Hnngaiy. About 
twenty thoufand T urks were left dead on the field, and ten 
thoufand were drowned in tlie river, in endeavouring to 
avoid the fury of the fword. The magnificent pavilion of 
the iultan, and all tlie ftores, fell into the hands of prince 
Eugene *. Soon after this misfortune the haughty Muftapha 
was dethroned. 

His brother and fncceflor, Achmet III. gave an afylum 
to Charles XIL king of Sweden, at Bemfer, a Turkifti 
town in Mold ivia, after his defeat at the battle of Pultowa. 
JBeing iinfticcelsful in his war againft Kouli Khan and the 
Perfians, he was dcpoled, and fucceeded by Mahomet V. 
This prince unfortunate in his battles both with the 
Ru/hans :ind ivoiili fvhan, whom he was obliged to ac- 
knowledge Sophi of Perfia* He died, as it is faid, of a fud- 
den lit oi an afthma. The reign of his brother 
Olinan was too iliort to form any juft cha- A.D. i7j;4. 
rac er of him, except his love for peace. On 
Jiis death, IMiiftapha III. was invefted with the imperial en- 
figns, in whofe reign the empire fulfered much in a conteft 
with the Ruffians. In the courfe of this war a confidera- 
ble Ruffian fleet was fitted out, which fet fail from the 
Baltic, with a view of ihaking the remote parts of the Archi- 
pelago. An obftinate engagement was fought with the 
Turks, in the channel of Scio, which divides that ifland 
/rom Natolia, or the Lefler Afia. The Turkilh fleet was 
confiderably fuperior in force, confifting of fifteen fhips of 
the line, from fixty to ninety guns, befides a number of 
chebeques and gallies, amounting in tire whole to near thirty 
fail ; tlie Ruffians had only ten fhips of the line, and five 
frigates. Some of the Ihips engaged with great refoliition, 
whilft others on both ftdes found various caufes from not 
approaching fufficiently near. But Spiritoff a Ruffian ad- 
miral, encountered the captain Pacha, in the Sultane of 
ninety guns, yard-arm and yard-arm ; they both fought 
with the greateft fury, and at length run fo clofe, that they 
locked themfelves together with grappling-irons and other 
tackling. In this fituation, the Ruffians, by throwing hand- 
granadcs from the tops, fet the Turkifli ihip on fire, and as 
diey could not now be dii entangled, both fliips were in a lit- 
tle time equally in flames. Thus dreadfully circumftanced, 
without a pombility of fuccoiir, they both at length blew 
up with a moft terrible cxplofion. The commanders and 
principal officers on both tides were moftly faved ; but the 
C^rgw were almoft totally loft. TL he dreadful fate of Cfiefc 
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tt DecRne of the OtUmaM Empire. 

fhips, as well as the danger to thofe that were near thcm» 
prc^uced a kind of paufe on both fides ; after which the 
aSlion was renewed, and continued till night without any 
material advantage on either llde. When it became dark, 
the T. urkilh lieei cut their cables, and run into a bay on the 
coaft of Natolia : the Ruffians furrounded them thus clofe- 
Jy pent up, and in the night fome fire Ihips were fucceffively 
conveyed among the Turkilh fleet, by the intrepid behavi- 
our ot lieutenant Dngdale, an Engliffiman in the Ruffian 
fervice, who, though abandoned by his crew, liimfclf di- 
^ Te61:ed the operations of the fire lliips. The fire took place 
fo effeftually, that in five hours the whole beet, except one 
man of war, ana a few galiies that were towed oft hv the 
Ruffians, was totali^ deftroyed ; after wliic li tliey cntcied 
the harbour, and bennbarded aiKi cannoiKulcd tlic town of 
Patras, and the caftle that protected it, witli fnch fnccefs, 
that a ffiot having blown up a jiowder niiig r/me in the lat- 
ter, both were reduced to a heap of ruhbihi. Thus was 
there fcarcely a veftige left, at nine ohdock, of a town, a 
oaftle, and a fine fleet, which iicid been all in cxiftenre at 
one the fame morning. After a moll unfortunate war on 
the lidc of the I urks, peace was at lengtlr concluded be- 
tween them and the Ruffians, a few months af- 
*774* ter the acceffion of Aclimet IV. IXIuilapha left 
a fon, tJien only in his tliirleentli year; but as 
bt was too young to manage the reins of government, in 
the then critical lituation of the Turkitli aftairs, Muftapha 
appointed his brother, the prefent emperor, to fnccced lilm 
in the throne: and to this prince, ujider the flrongeft terms 
of recommendation, he confided the carc^ of his infant fon. 

Ac hmet was fuccceded by Selim iil. the pre- 
A. D. 1789 . fent reigning monarch. 

Till the time of Solyman IT. the Turkilli 
arms had been always fncccfsful. After his death the courfe 
of their vidlories and coaquefts began to llacken. The 
Ottoman power is now much "on the decline ; and, as Ger- 
many and Ruftia arc becoming daily more formidable, we 
may conjecture that the deftruclion of the empire is not far 
off^. The perfevcrance of the Turks, fupplied by their 
numerous Aliatic armies, and the implicit fubmilllon to 
their officers, rather than any excellency in military difei- 
pline or, courage in war, have been the great fprings of 
thofe fuccefles which have rendered their empire fo formi- 
dable. The extenfion, as well as duration of their empire, 
may indeed be iii fome meafure owing to the military infti- 
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tlducatuii and Manners of the ^urh* l j 

tiition of the Janizaries, a corps originally compofedl of the 
children of fuch Chriftian parents as could not pay their 
taxes. Thefe being colle<!T:ed together, were formed to the 
cxercife of arms under tlic eyes of their ofEcers in the fe- 
raglio. They were generally in number about 40,000, long 
deemed invincible ; and they Hill continue the flower of the 
Turkifh armies. The political hate of Europe, and the 
jealoufies that fubfifl: among its princes, are now the furell 
bafis of this empire, and the principal reafon why the hnelf 
provinces in the world are fuffered to remain in the poffcf- 
fion of thefe ignorant and haughty infidels. 

The education of the Turks leldom extends farther than 
reading the Turkifh language and the Koran, and writing 
a common letter. Some of them underhand aflronomy 
fo far as to calculate the time of an cclipfe ; but the number 
of thefe being very finall, they are looked upon as extraor- 
dinary jx^rfons. 

The manners of the Turks form an extraordinary con- 
trafl. 1 hey are fierce, and yet charitable ; interefied, yet 
iiardly ever guilty of theft; and indolent, without being In- 
clined to gaming, or intemperance. Very few avail thcni- 
felves of the privilege of marrying many women ; and liicre 
is no great city in Europe where there are fewer profiitutes 
than at Conftantinople. Inviolably attached to tlieir religion, 
the Turks hate^and defpife Chrihians, whom they look 
upon as idolaters ; yet they tolerate and protedl them through- 
out their empire, and in their capital. They arc proud, yet 
they have no nobility ; and they are brave, though they arc 
ftrangers to duelling. TliC Aliatics never fight any duels, 
owing, perhaps, to their cuftom of never wearing arms but 
'when they take the field 
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C H A P. IIL . 

ARABIA, AND THE EMPIRE OF THE SARACENS. 

7lIahomet*-^The Alcoran. — Suhjlance of its Morality. ^Suc^ 
cejjhrs of Mahomet . — Library at Alexandria burnt . — G?- 
pioufnefs of ihe Arabic Language. 

I F we now turn our view to Afia, we fhall there meet 
with one of the greateffc revolutions that ever happened 
in the world; I mean that occalioned by the impoftor Ma^ 
hornet, who gave birth to an empire, which in eighty years 
extended itfelf over more kingdoms and countries than the 
Romans did in eight hundred. Mahomet was the younger 
fbn of an indigent family, and was a long time employed in 
the fervice of a woman called Cadiga, who exercifed the 
profeflion of a merchant in Mecca ; he married his rniftrels, 
and liv«d obfeure to the age of forty. It was not till then 
that he difplayed thofe talents, which fpoke him fo much 
fuperior to all his fellow citizens. He poffeiTed a warm and 
nervous eloquence, dehitutc of art and method, fuch as was 
neceflary to harangue the Arabs ; an air of authority and 
inliuuation, animated by piercing eyes, and fupported by a. 
happy phyfiognomy ; the intrepidity and liberality of an Alex- 
ander, and that fobriety which Alexander wanted, to be 
completely great in every part of his chara6ler. Love, the 
neceflary confequence of a warm conflitution to which he 
owes fo many wives and concubines, neither weakened his 
courage, his application, nor his health 

Travelling had taught him the feeblcnefs of neighbouring 
nations, and after having made himfelf entirely acquainted 
with the chara£ler of his countrymen fcattered over the 
deferts, their ignorance, incredulity and aptitude to enthu- 
jfiafm, he plainly perceived that he fliould be able to erc6l: 
himfelf into a prophet. Hiftory affords not another inftance 
of a mifliori fo audacious. He feigned revelations ; he ut- 
tered predieSlions ; he gained credit with his own family, 
which was perhaps the moft difficult part of his undertaking. 
He was often fubjedl to fits of the epilepfy, a difeafe which 
thofe whom it afflicts are defirous to conceal. ^ Mahomet 
gave out, therefore, that thefe fits were trances, into w^hich 
he was miraculoully thrown by God Almighty, during 
which he was infl;ru6led in his will, which he was com- 
manded to publifh to the world. By this ftrange ftory, and 
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ty leading a retired, abftemloiis, and auftere life, he eafily 
acquired a charailer for fuperior fandlity among his ac- 
quintance and neighbours 

Many of the inhabitants of the Eaftern countries were at 
this time much addiiled to the opinions of Arius, who de- 
nied that Jefus Chrift was co-cqual with God the Father, 
as is declared in the Athanafian Creed. Egypt and Arabia 
were filled with Jews, who liad fled into thcfecorners of 
the world from the pcrfecution of the emperor Adrian, who 
threatened the total extiiuSlion of that people. The other 
inhabitants of thofe countries were pagans. Thefc, how- 
ever, had little attacliment to' their decayed and derided ido- 
latry ; and, like men whofe religious principles is weak, had 
given themfelves over to pleafurc and fenfualily, or to the 
acquilition of riches, to be the better able to indulge in the 
gratifications of fenfe, which together with the docirinc of 
predeflination, compofed tlie folc principles of their religion 
and philofoi)hy. Mahomet’s fyftem was exaclly foiled to 
thefc three kinds of men. To gratify the two former, he 
declared that was there one God, who created the world and 
governed ail things in it ; that he had font various prophets 
into the world to tench his will to mankind, among \vhom 
Mofes and Jefus Clirift were the mod eminent ; hut the 
endeavours of thefc had proved Incfledfual, and God had, 
therefore, now fenr his lad and greated proplier with a coin- 
iniflion more ample tlian wdiat Aiofes or Chrid had been 
entruded with. He Iiad commanded him not only to pub- 
lifli his laws, but to fubduc thofe who were unwilling to be- 
lieve and obey them ; and lor this end to cdablilh a kingdom 
upon earthy which fhould propagate the divine law throiigli- 
out the world; that God had dchgncJ uUer ruin and de- 
Jiru^ion to thofe who had refufed to fuhmit to iiim ; but to 
ills faithful followers he had given the fpolh and poflellions 
of all the earth, as a reward in tlris life, and had provided 
for them hereafter a paradife of all fenfual enjoyments, efpe- 
cially thofe of love; that die pleafiiies ot fuch as died in 
propagating the faiih would be peculiarly exquifite, and 
vaftly'^trankiend thofe of the reft. Tliefe, together with the 
prohibition of drinking ftrong liquors (a reftraint not very* 
levere in warm climates), and the do 61 rine of predeftinatioii, 
were the capital articles of Mahomet’s Creed f. 

They were no fooner publiftied tfran a great number of 
his countrymen embraced them with implicit faith. They 
were written by a Sergiaa monk, who afiifted Mahomet in 
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Jbeath af MahomeK 

Ills defign, and compofe a book called the itoran^ 6r Alcd- 
ran, by way of eminence, as we fay the Bible, which means 
the book. This work abounds with incoherent rhapfodies; 
but all its interpreters agree, that the morality it inculcates 
is contaiiied in thcfj w)rds: Court thofe who drive you 

out ; give to thofe who ftrip 3’ou ; forgive thofe who injure 
you; do good to all ; and never dilute with the ignorant*.’* 
As the perfon of A^ahomet was familiar to the inhabitants 
of Mecca, the greater part of them were fufliciently convin- 
ced of the deceit. The more enlightened and leading men, 
therefore, entered into a defign to cut him off; but Mahomet 
getting notice of their intention, fled to Medina. His flight 
from that city, which is denominated Hegira, became the aera 
of his glory, as well as the foundation of his empire. From 
a fugitive he ftarted up a conqueror. He armed his difciples ; 
befieged and took Mecca; and faw his perfecutors humbled 
at his feet. After fubduing all Arabia, and part of the 
Eaftern empire, he died a natural death, leaving 
A. D. 632. two branches of his race, both efteemed divine 
among their fubjeAs. Thefe were the caliphs 
of Perfia and of Egypt, under the lafl of which Arabia was 
included. Refolving to behave, in his laft moments, like a 
hero and a man of integrity, he cried out, Let him to whom ‘ 
I have done violence and injuftice appear, 1 am now ready 
« to make him reparation.” On this, a man flood up, and 
defiring the reftitution of fome money, he ordered it to be 
given him, and expired a fhort time after, with the charadlcr 
of a great man even in the opinion of thofe who knew him 
to be an impoftor, and revered as a prophet by all the reft f* 
Some have imagined, from an equivocal paflage in the 
Koran, that Mahomet could neither read nor write, which 
would ftill add to the prodigies of his fuccefs. But it is not 
probable thaf a man who had been long a merchant, fliould 
be ignorant of what is fo ncceffary to trade ; much lefs, is it 
probable, that a man who was fo well verfed in the hiftories 
and fables of his native country, fliould be ignorant of what 
was known to all the children in Arabia. Befides, the Ara- 
bian authors obferve, that Mahomet, when dying, called for 
pen and ink. His laft will, however, was not executed. He 
had nominated Ali his fon-in-law, and Fatima his daughter, 
to fucceed him in the government of his empire. But arnbi^ 
tion which triumphs over fancrttcifm itfelf, induced the chiefs 
of his army to chufe for caliph, or vicar of the prophet, old 
Abubeker, his father-in-law, from the hope that they fhould 
foon divide the fucceffion ampngft themfelv^s. 
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tie was Tucceeded by Omar, who with aftoni/liing fapidity 
^ver-ran Syria, Fhaenicia, Mcfopotamia, and the whole Per- 
i^an empire. Omar abolillied the ancient religion of Zoro- 
sfter^ and eftablilhed through his empire the faith of Maho- 
met. His general Amrou Ebnel Aas alfo fubdued Egypt, 
Lybia, and Numidia. It was in the couifc of this war that 
the library at Alexandria^ in which the careful Ptolemies had 
adcmJjieiL^snore tnan four hundred thoufaiid manuferipts, 
Jfew the attention, who wrote to the calij)h for 

Orders. “ Burn niem,” replied the ferocious Omar ; if they 
^ contain only what is in the Alcoran, they are ufelefs, and 

dangcioiis if any thing more ^ — Barbarous fenrence, 

which reduced U) afhes the grcatefl part of the learned labours 
of antiquity ! ^ )f what knowledge, what aits, what immor- 
tal works did not this fatal condagfarion deprive the world ! 
Otman fucccedcd Omar, and extended ihc empire of the ca- 
Lphs. All, the fucccflbr of Otman, transferred the feat of 
the caliphs, from Mecca to CoulFa. There were nineteen 
caliphs of the race of Omar, or OmmiaJcs, after whom the 
throne was filled by the race of the Aballidie, in the per Ton 
of Abdalla, Aboujufar Almanzor, the fccoiid caliph of this 
race, fixed the feat of that great empire at Bagdat in Chaldea, 
on the other fide of the river Euphrates, d he Sarweens -f 
now began to be remarkable for their knowledge in the fei- 
cnccs, and tallc for literature, hi the beginning of the eighth 
century they extended their conquelf, and difiufcd the religion 
of Mahomet from Samarkand in 'Partary to S]adn in the 
Weft of Europe, w’^hcre they founded the kingdom of Cor- 
doua. At length the Saracen generals raif d thcmfelves into 
independent fovcrcigns, under the name of fultans, and flioolc 
off the yoke of the caliphs. ^JT>us the fultan of Egypt, the 
emperor of Morocco, the Moorifh kings of Spain, refpected 
the caliphs as the head of their religion, but acJvnowledged 
no fubjedtion to him as a tempOx^'a! prince ; fo that the fuc- 
ceflbrs of Mahomet found themfelves, towards die middle of 
the eleventh century, in much the fame fituation with thofe 
of St. Peter, under the firft German emperors ; or with the 
kings of Europe about the fame time, wiiofe power declined 
in proportion to the increafe of their vaflals. 

Though the Arabians in former ages \ ere famous for their 
earning and fkill in all the liberal arts, there is fcarcely a 
'ountry at prefent where the peopE rac fo univcifally igno- 
'ant The vulgar language is the Arahefk'i or corrupt Ara-* 

♦ Univerfal JJiftory. 

f Saracen is derived from Saraz to ft cal, becanfe tiiis people were ac« 
uftomed to traverfe the country to rob on the highway. 
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bian. The pure old grammatical Arabic, which is a dia!e<£t 
of the Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaft accounted the 
rlchefi-, moft energetic, and copious language in the world, 
is taught in their fchools, as Greek and Latin are among the 
Europeans, and ufed by Mahometans in their worfliip. As 
the Koran was written in this language, they will not fufFer 
it to be read in any other. T'hey look upon it to have been 
the language of Paradife, and think no man can b'' ^aQer of 
it without a miracle, as confifting of fevcral ini''?i6ns of wbra^ 
The books which treat of it fay, they have no fewer than a 
thoufand terms to exprcfs the word C.nncly and five hundred 
for that of lion. In the temple of Mecca arc fcven Arabian 
poems, a fine fpecimen of oriental poetry 


CHAP. IV. 

CHINA. 

Origin of the Chinefe Empire, — Confucius. — Great fyalL — - 
Eighty thoufand Tartar Families emigrate.^ and offer thein^^ 
felves as Subjects to the prefent Empero}\ — Language and 
Literature. — Population and Religion. 

T he Chinefe pretend to an antiquity beyond all meafurc 
of credibility j and their annals have been carried be- 
yond .the period to which the fer^ture chronology affigns, 
the creation of the world. Poan-Kou is fiid by them to have 
been the firft man ; and the interval of time be- 
A. C. 479. t wixt him and the death of the celebrated Con- 
fuviius, hath been reckoned about ninety-fix mil- 
lions of years. But upon an accurate inveftigation of this 
fiibje^i: it appears, that the Chinefe hiftorical relations of 
events, prior to the reign of the emperor Yao, who lived 
2057 years before Chriff, are entirely fabulous, compofed in 
modern times, unfupported by authentic records, and full of 
contradi<Slions. It appears alfo, that the origin of the Chinefe 
empire cannot be placed higher than two or three generations 
before Yao f , But even this is carrying the empire of China 
to a very high azjtiquity, and it is certain that th^.materials 
for Chinefe hiilory are ex^tremely ample. The ^rand annals 
•Lthc empire of China arc comprehended in 6 t>S volumes, 

* Sir William Jones > f Bu Halde. 
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cohfift of the pieces that have been compofecl by the tri- 
bunal or department of hiftory, elfablilhcd in China for 
tranfmitting to pofterity the public events of the empire, and 
the lives, characters, and tranfu^tions of its fovereigns. It is 
faid, that all the fadts, which concern the monarchy fince its 
foundation, have been depofited in this department, and from 
age to age have been arranged according to the order of time, 
11 p>JnfpeCtioii of government, and with all the precau- 
tions agaihli' ^lulion or partiality that could be fuggcfled. 
'^I'hefe precautions have been carried fo far, tiiat the hiftory 
of the reign of each imperial family has only been publifhed 
after the extinction of that family, and was kept a profound 
fecret daring the dynaffy, that neither fear nor flattery might 
adulterate the truth. It is afierted, that many of the Chinefe 
hiftorians expofed themfelvcs to exile, and even to death, ra- 
ther than difgnife the defeCts and vices of the fovereign. But 
the emperor Chi-hoarigti, at whofe command the great wall 
was built, ordered all the hiftorical books and 
records, which contained the fundamental laws A. C. 2 13. 
and principles of the ancient government, with 
the medals, inferiptions, and monuments of antiquity to be 
burnt, that they might not be employed by the learned to 
oppofe his authority, and refill: the changes he propofed to 
introduce into tlie monarchy ; and that there might remain no 
earlier record, date, or authority, relative to religion, fcicncc, 
or politics, than thofe of his own reign, and he be confidered 
as the founder of the empire. Four hundred literati were 
burnt with their books, This barbarous ediCt, however, had 
not its full efFeCl ; for fevcral books were concealed, and efcaped 
the general ruin ** After this period, ftriCl fcarch was niade 
for the ancient books and records that yet remained; but 
though much induftry was employed for this puipofe, it ap- 
pears that the authentic hiftorical fources of the Chinefe, for 
the times anterior to two centuries before the Chriftian aera, 
are very few, and that they are ftill in frnaller numbers for 
more remote periods* But notwithftanding the depredations 
that have been made upon the Chinefe hiftory, it is ftill im- 
menfely voluminous, and has been judged by fomc writers 
fuperior to that of all other nations. Of the grand annals 
before- mentioned, which amount to 668 volumes, a copy is 
preferred in the library, which lately belonged to the French 
king. A chronological abridgment of this grest work, in 
one hw^kired v'’olumcs, was publiftied in the forty* fccond year 
of the reign of Kang-hi ; that is, in the year 17O3. Frortl 
thefe materials the Abbe Groficr propofed to publilh at Paris, 
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io Chlnefe Government* 

in the French language, a Gencial Hiftory of China, ijf 
twe lve volumes quarto; fome of wnich have bc*cn printed. 

It feems as if the original form of the Chinefe government' 
was monarchical; and a fucceflion of excellent princes, and a 
du ‘ation of domeftic tranquillity united legiflation with philo- 
fophy, and produ :ed their Fo-hi, whofe hillory is^ wrapped 
up in myfleries. their Li-Laocum, and above all their Con- 
fucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of Chinq,^ Xheir 
long llruggle with the Tartars, which lailcd centun^^o, 

and th violence of doincdic factions, prociii'^ d bloody wars,- 
and many revolutions; fo that though the vjhi nefe empire is 
hercdujry, the imperial fucceffion has been oficn interrupted. 
Upwai of twenty dynaifies, or diftereeu lines and f.einlies 
offuccJlion, arc enumerated in their annals. Neidan' tlic 
great Jenghiz Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they o[:cn de- 
feated the Chinefe, could fubd'ue their empire; and neither of 
them could keep the conquefts they made there. After their 
invafions were over, the Chinefe, went to war with the Man- 
chew Tartars, while an indolent wortldefs emperor, Tfont- 
xhing was upon the throne. In the mean time, a bold rebel, 
named Li-cong-tfe, in the province of Lc-tchuen, dethroned 
the emperor, who hanged himfelf, as did moft of bis courtiers 
and women. Ou-fan-quey, the Cliinefe general, on the fron- 
tiers of Tartary, refufed to rccognife the ufurper, and made a 
peace with TYongate, or Chun-tchi, the Mandiew j^rince, 
who drove the ufurper fiom the throne, and 
A. D. J644. took poffeilion of it himfelf. The I'artar main- 
tained himfelf in his authority, and, wifely in- 
corporated his hereditary fubjetfts with the Chinefe, lb that in 
efFedt "Fartary became an acquihtion to China. He was iuc- 
ceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who 
was the patron of the Jefuits, but knew how to check them 
when he found them intermeddlino; with the affairs of his go- 
vernment. 

All the Tartars which compofed the nation of 
A. D. 1771. the Tourgouths, left the fcttlements which they 
had under the Ruffian government on the banks 
of thx Wolga and the Jaick, at a fniaJl diffance from the Caf- 
pian fea, and in a vaff body of fifty thoufand families, pafled 
through the country of the Hafacks. After a march of eight 
months, in which they furmounted innumerable difficulties 
and dangers, they arrived in the plains that lie on the frontier 
of Carapen, not far from the banks of the river Jly, and of- 
fered themlelves as fubjefis to Kicn-long, emperor of China, 
who was then in the thirty-fixth year of his reign. He re- 
ceiv^ed them graciouffy,furnifhed them with provi lions, cloaths 
and money, and alloted to each family a portion of land for 
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Chinefe Language. 

agriculture and pafturage. The year following there was 2 
fccond emigration of about thirty thoufand other Ti>rta/ fami- 
lies, who aifo quitted the fettlements which they enjoyed un- 
der the Rufiian government, and fubmitted to the Chinefe 
feeptre. 'The emperor caufed the hiltory of thefe emigra- 
tions to be engia\'en upon flone, in four different languages. 

The Chinefe language contains only 330 wortis, all of 
. .xJ ; but then each word is pronounced wi'h fuch 

various moli:S;^tlons, and each with a different meaning, that 
it becomes moS^C(}pif'-us than could caiily be imagined, and 
enables them to thcmfelves very well on the common 

occafions of life. f'hcir literature is crn>p('fed in arbitrary 
characters, which are amazingly complicated and numerous. 
According to fomc writers they amount to twenty-hve thou- 
fand i to thirty or forty thoulancl according to ptn jrs ; but 
the lateft accounts fay they amount to eighty t 't'afand, though 
he is reckoned a very learned man, who is matter of f r cen 
or twenty thoufand The Chinefe characters, which arc 
by Iciigth of time become fymbolic, were originally in ^itive. 
They ftill partake fo much <.f their original iiieioglyphi ai- 
ture, that they do not cumbiiie into words like ictttis, or 
marks for founds ; but we find one mark for a n an, another 
for a horfe, a third for a dog, and in Tiort a f paratc and 
diltindt mark for each thing whi h has a rorpo.’eal 'orm. 
^J^heir books began from the right hand, and the letters are 
placed in perpendicular columns, of w hich t^?ere am genn'a.ly 
ten in a page. 'Vhey are read downwards, heg riiiinj^ froni 
the right-hand fide of the paper f. The Chintdc n^eie igno- 
rant of mathematical learning, and all its dc[)endiiig arts, till 
the leuropeans came among them. 'Fhey had nf) proper appa- 
ratus for afdronomical obfervations ; and the metaphyr,eal 
learning, which cxiflcd among them, wa oiilv kn.ou : to their 
philofophers ; but even the arts ii troduced by tha Cluits \acvc 
of fhort duration, and lafted very little longer than the reign 
of Canghi, who was cotemporary with our Chailcs 11. 
Perhaps they may be revived by the ingenious gentlemen in 
the fuite of Lord Macartney, who lately f‘t out for that coun- 
try with views of a liberal and advantageous tendency. It 
has been generally reported that they underfto ‘d printin' be- 
fore the Europeans; but that can be only applied to block- 
printings for the fufile and moveable types were undoubtedly 
Dutch or German inventions. The Chinefe, however, had 
almanacks wliich they ftamped upon plates or blocks, many 
hundred years before printing was difeovered in Europe. 
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Extent of China. 

The difficulty of acquiring the knowledge of fuch a nurn^ 
ber of arbitrary marks and charadters, as there are in what 
may be called the Chinefe written language, greatly retards 
the piogrefs of their ei'udition. But there is no part of the 
globe where learnir^g is attended with fuch honours and re- 
wards, and where there are inc^re powerful induce incntvS to 
cultivate and purfue it. The literati are reverenced as men 
of another fpecies, and are tlie only nobility known 
If their birth be ever f o mean and low, they hotline man- 
darins of the higlieh rank, in proportion to. .mcir extent in 
learning. On the other hand, however :^<akcd tlieir birth 
may be, they quickly hnk into poverty and obfeurify, if 
they neglect thofe Ibudics which raifed their fathers. It 
has beeit obferved, that there is no natrem in the world where 
the firh honours of the Bate lie lo open to the lowcft of the 
people, and where tlieic is Ids of hereditary greatnefs. Tiic 
literati of China, in all the periods of their monarchy, liavc 
applied thcmfclves Icfs to tiie ftudy of nature, and to the re- 
fearches of natural ydiilofojdiy, than to moral inquiries, the 
pradtical fcicncc of life, and internal polity of manners. The 
invention of gunpowder is claimed by the Chinefe, who 
made ufe of it agaiiid: jenghlz Khan and Tamerlane. 

China is about two thouland miles in length, and fixtecn 
hundred in breadth, and is faid to contain four thoufand foui 
hundred walled cities , the chief of which are Peking, the 
refidence of the roval family, Nankin, and Canton. I'he 
walls and gates of Peking arc of the furprifmg height of fifty 
cubits, lO that tliey hide the whole city ; and they arc fo 
broad that renliucls are placed upon them on horlcback ; 
for there are Hopes witliin the city of confiderable Icngtlj, 
by which horfemeii may afeend the walls. The palace is 
more than three miles in circumference, and the front of t}\c 
building lliines witli gilding, paint, and varnilh, while the 
infide is fet off and furniflicd with every thing that is moll 
beautiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe 

About eight hundred years ago, they built their great w^all, 
to feparate and defend their (late againfl: the neighbouring 
Tartars, which fubfifts to this day, ©n a circumference of 
fifteen hundred miles, rifing over the tops of mountains, and 
defeending into low vallics, being almoft every wTere twen- 
ty feet broad and thirty feet high ; a monument fuperior to 
the pyramids, both for its utility, and immenfity. The tea- 
plant fiouriihes in this country y and, ail teas arc the leaf of 
one and the fame fhrub. The fuppofition that green is from 
one kind of tree, and boheafrom another, is a vulgar erroi j 

* M. Attirct. 
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Population and Religion, StJ 

for they differ only as malt may do in being higher or flacker 
dried, or being fi.ier or coarfer. 

China, fays one who has been at great pains to obtam 
information, contains t .vo hundred millions of inhabitants 
'^J'his enormous population the Abbe Grofier endeavours to 
prove by a detail of the numbers in each of the fifteen pro- 
vinces, to be by no means ocaggc! attrd. Many intelligent 
peonlf IT' '"^Ody qiienion the credibility of this large acc ount. 
vJn all hana^', .however, it is avimitted that their numbers are 
very great. Th^^aty ot Peking is computed to contain two 
mililrms of inliabiNuis, though iVankin is laid to exceed it 
botii in extf/nt and pc^iUKuiu,!. '* But Canton is tlie greateft 
jKjrt la China, and tlie only one much frc(|ucntLd by Euro- 
peans. d he city wall is about five miles in circumference, 
with very jdcafant wailks around it. From the top of fome 
adjacent hills, on wdiich iorts are built, one has a fine prof- 
pe6l of the country. It is beautifully interlpcrfcd with inoun- 
tains, little hills and vallies, all green; and thcfe again plea- 
fantly divoriified with linall towns, villages, high towers, 
temples, the feats of mandarins and other great men, which 
arc wnitcred \\’lih delightful lakes, canals, and fi nail branches 
from the river Ta ; on which are numberlcfs boats and 
punks, failing different w^ays through the moff fertile parts 
of tfic country. 

7'hougli the ancient Chinefe w’’o^fi lipped idols, yet their 
phllofoplici s and legiilators had juffer notions ol the Deity, 
and indulged the people in the wem/hip of fcnfible objects, 
only to make them more lubmiilive to government. The 
Jefuits made little oppofitioii to this, when they attempted 
to convert the Chineie , and fuff'ered their profelytes to wor- 
ihip Tren, pretending that it was no other than the name 
of God. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chinefe legi- 
flators, introduced a moff excellent fyflem of morals among 
the people, and endeavoured to fiipply the want of juff itleas 
of a future ftate, by preferibing to them the worihip of in-^ 
ferior deities. '1 heir morality approximates to that of Chrif- 
fianity ; but as we know little of their religion, only through 
the Jefuits, we cannot adopt for truth the numerous in^ 
fiances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chinefe 
with tlie Chrlffiaii religion. Thofe fathers, it muff be 
owned, were men of great abilities, and made a wonderful 
progreis above a century ago in their converfions ; but they 
miffook the true character of the emperor, who was their 
patron ; for he no fooner found that they were in fail afpir- 
jng to the civil direilioa of the government, then he 
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Of the Tartars^ 

pelled them, levelled their churches with the ground', 
prohibited the exeroife of their religion, fince which 
Chriftijiniiy has made uo figure in China. 


CHAP. V. 

T A P X A y. 

Extent of the Country. — Siberia. ~ Beauty of the CircaJJiau 
JVomen. — fenghiz-Khan and Bamcrlanc. — Itinerant Life 
of th^ Tartars. — Forces of the Great Khan. — Method of 
making JVar. 

T art ary, in length about two thonfurd 1111105?, and 
breadth fixteeu hundred, takes up all the noitlicrn re- 
gions ot Alia. That part whxh borders on Mufeovy, is 
often called Mufeovy in Aha, where lies Siberia, a vaft 
country, more inhabited tlian any in Tartary, and fubject 
to the RuTans. Its chief towns arc Tobo’lki, and Allra- 
can, a place of great trade. Heie alfo are the Caimucs, 
Ufbecs, and CircafTians. The CircalTian women arc ex- 
tremely well fhaped, with exceeding hne features, fmooth 
clear complexion, and beautiful black eyes, whicli with their 
black hair hanging in two treffes, one on each hde the face, 
give them a moft araigble appearance. In this barbarous 
country, howc^’er, parents make no fcriiple of Idling their 
daughters to recruit the fcraglios, or rather harems, of the 
great men of Turkey and Perfia. They arc purchafed^ 
when young, by merchants, and taught fuch accompli/li- 
ments as fuit their capacities, to render them more valuably 
againft the day of fale 

The Tartais arc in general great wanderers ; in their pe- 
regrinations they fet out in the fpring, tlieir number in one 
body being frequently 10,000, precedcvi by their flocks and 
hcras. When they come to an inviting fpot, they live upon it 
till all its grafs and verdure is eaten up. They have little mo- 
ney, except what they get from their neighbours the Ru/Tians, 
Perfians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle ; with this they 
purchafe doth, filks, ftuffs, and other apparel for their wo- 
men. They have few mechanics, except thofe who make 
arm^. They avoid all labour as the greateft flavery ; their 
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yenghiz-Khan. 

0 n\y employment is tending their flocks, hunting, and ma-. 
naging tlieir hories. It' they arc angry .vnh a per on, they 
wiili he may live in one fixed place, and work like a B-ul- 
Ihin, ' Though it is tertain that I'.utary, tonncrly krnnvu 
bv the name of Scytliia, peopled the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, and furnifhed tho.e amazing numbers who, u.alcr va- 
rious names, dell roved Jie Roman empire, yet it is no\T 
I . verv tliijilv iiiliabitcd; and thofe ti*a* ]>rovince.s, where 
1 :arning \ nd the aits rciided, aic now Icjiics of horror and 
harbariiy. h'his inufl have been o • iu.g to the die dfiil irmf- 
iacrcs imuc am* nar^ons bv tbe two abovc-meadoned 

ronuiicrors a id t'oeiv acKCudants ; tor nathi..g is more coin-r 
jiiOn in th^lr liilloiics tliaii tlicir putting to the ivvoid tiirce 
or foul liiirabvd ihouiand people in a tew da 'rhe coun- 
try oi Diboc d'aitary was once ti\e Icat (;f a more j)Ov\e fiiI 
Cinibic tiaiii t‘:at of or Greece. It was not on]y the 

n.Luvc ( o'muv. but tiic favouri e refulence of Jenghlz Kiia^ 
ai.d Ibmcilmie, wlio enriched it widi the ipoils 
of India and die callern worltl. 'I'lie former, A.D. i-oo* 
juade hlmlclf matler of thole regions, which 
form at this day the Auatic pan of the Riiirmn empire; 
and Ins fon ihitou Sagin con<|Ucred fouthern Kulha, and 
peopled it with Tartar colonies, vvln'ch arc confo-'iidcd oy 
blciah-d with the Riiihaiis. 

Jenghiz-khan was one of die grer-tefl- conquerors tlrat 
die worju .vcr produn ed. In fonime, powci . magnificence, 
and extent of dominions, he was far fiiperioi to Alexander, 
and to all the nio: arclis, either of the eiifleiii or \ve/}eni 
empires. Tamerlaucfs memory, h(»v/..vcr. Iirrh b en more 
permanent, fiis dcicc.it is claimed u'>i only i»y ail t ic Ivb ms, 
and petty princes of dTrtary, but by tite cni]H:i or of IndoiGn 
j dm f ell 

After defeating Bajazet the I'urki/li Sultan, this viddot ions 
Tartar, like all C(mui!erors, wdi > never fu'Vcr dieir w'eaker 
neighbours to be at veil, invaded Syri.g from whence he re- 
turned to Sainarcand, which he looked up u as the capital of 
his vaft dominions. He had conquc'ed aimofl as great an 
extent of teiiTory as jenghiz Khan, io. it die latter had p irt 
of China and Corea, the jurmer was pcbcllcd of Syria, and 
the half of Aha Minor, which Jenghiz Khaii wa.'^ m ver able* 
to fubdue. He was likewife maftc; of akrn/fl: all Induflan, 
whereas Jenghiz Khan had only tlie norrliern [irovijices. 
Scarce was he fettled in the poficlhoii of this iinmcnfe em- 
pire, when he began to meditate tlic conqncil: of China, at 
too advanced a penod of life. In iinitaUon of Jrughiz Khan, 
Jie received the homage of fereral princes of Aiia, and tlic 
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emba/Ties of many fovereigns. He gave m marriage, on th« 
fame day, all his grand-fons and grand-du lighters, when the 
different orders or the ftate, and the fevcral artificers paffed 
in review, each with the enfigns of his profcffion. After 
having reigned thiity-fix years, he died a natural 
A. D. i4t6. death, more fortunate by the length of his days, 
and the fiiccefs of his gj and-children, than Alex- 
ander, to whom the eaftern nations compare him 

Tlie prefent inhabitants o| this immenfe coinpion com- 
pofe innumerable tribes, who range at plcafi^e with their 
flocks and herds in the old patriiirclial i¥<nner. Their 
tribes arc commanded by feparafe IxdTihs or Leaders^ who, 
upon particular emergencies, elecl; a great Khan, inveilcd 
with a paramount power over llrangcis as well as natives, 
and whofe forces ofien amount to' an hundred thoufandhoxk- 
men. His chief reiidence is a kind of military ffation, which 
is moved and fhiiicd according to the chance of war and 
other oecafions. The method of carrying on woir, by waft- 
ing the country, is ve:y ancient among the I'artars, and 
j>ra6tifed by all of them from the Danube caiTvard, This 
circumftance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular 
troops, wiio muft thereby be deprived of fubfiftence, while 
the Tartars, having always many fpare horfes to kill and 
cat, are at no lois for provifions. 

Under Jenghiz-Khan and Tamerlane, and their early 
fefeendants, Aftracaii and the neighbouring countries were 
the feats of learning and politenefs, as well as empire and 
magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever fo fplendid, falls 
fli«rt of that of thofe princes ; and fome remains of taftc and 
architedurc are ftlll extaii% but infpots fo defolate that they 
are aim oft inacceffible. The encouragement of learning 
was the firft care of the prince, and it was generally culti^ 
v^ted by his own relations or principal grandees. 


^ Voltaire. 
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INDIA OT? TNDOSTAN, COMPREHENDING THE MOGUVs 
EMPIRE, WITH THE BRITISH AND OTHER 
POSSESSIONS. 

JR^ellgion^ Mcnniers^ and Literature of the hidlans. — Conqueji 
by I 'anierlane. — Aurcngxcbc — Koull Kh. r-i — AlaL rattas — • 
Hyder yLh — Tippo Saib — Sir Ey"e <.0Qte and Lord Corn^ 
uuailis — AL'dras^ Bengal^ and Bombay — E fl- India Coen-x 
pa7:y — Dia?nQ),d Adincs. 

T he r/rigiiial inlril^itants of India, are called Gentoos 5 
or, as olJkts call tlicin, Hindoos, and tlic country 
Hindoc^flan. "Ehcy pretend that Bnnnma, who was their 
Icgiilator, both in peditics and rciij^ion, was inierior only to 
God, and that he e h ed many thonhrnd years belore our 
account of the creation. "Idiis Erurnina, pr«d>.d)ly, w.ts hmie 
great and good geuins, wiiof.* benciicence, tike that ol the 
Fagan leghlators, led his people and ih- lr oofteiuy to pay 
liim divine honours. T'he foundation of Ijrurn.aa’s doc-r 
trine, conililtd in tlie bclit.f of a fii[>renic Bei ig, ho cre- 
ated a regular gradation of Being*;, fomc fupeiior, and iomc 
inferior to man : in the immortality of die foul, .:nd u future 
ftate of rewards tnul punilhnienU, wli ' h is to cv>n(]ll of a 
tranfmigration into clifleren bodiCS, accajrding to the lives 
they have led in tlieir pre-exiflcnt flat . From this it ap- 
pears more than probable, that the Pythigoi'^Mn >netc.iiply- 
chofis took its rile in India. T'he neceliity of locaic'ahng 
this fublime, but otherwife complicated doct ine into tlie 
low’er ranks, induced the Bramins, or p icils, who arc by 
no means unanimous in their dodlrincs, to leave rcctniric to 
fenfiblc reprefentations of tlie deity and liis ali ihiiLes; fo 
that the original dodlrines of Briuruna liavc degenerated into 
idolatry, in the worlhip of diilercnt animals, and various 
im^es. 

Iwcry Indian adheres invariably to the profefTion of his 
forefathers. From generation to generation, die Hme fami- 
lies have followvd, and will alvvaycs continue to tollr>w one 
uniform line of life. T'o this may be aferibed diat high de- 
gree of perfedtion confpicuous in many oi tlie Indian ma- 
nufadlures ; and though veneration for tire pradliccs of their 
anceftors may check the fpirit of invention, yet, by aiBier- 
ing to thefe, they acquire fnch an expertnefs and delicacy 
of hand, that Europeans, with ail die advantages of fuperior 
fcience, and the aid of more complete inflnimcnts, have 
never been able to cijuai the ex^uiilte execution of their 



jlS Manners of the tndiam. 

The jnflitutions of India, are permanent, and the manners 
of its inhabitants arc immutable. What now is in India al- 
ways was there, and is ftill likely to continue. Neither the 
ferocious violence and ilJibcnil fanaticifm of its Mahometan 
coiiquerois, nor the power of its European mailers, have of- 
fccTcd any conuderabje alteration. "I'he fame dillindfions of 
condition take place, the fame arrangements in civil and do- 
rncftic focicty remain, the lame maximis of religion arc held 
veneration, and the lame fcicnces and arts p,re cultivated. 
Kence, in all ages, the trade with India hp^'^bcen the fame. 
Gold and filver have uniforml3Lboen;^^a»'dt:cl thither, in order 
to purchafe the fame commodities with which it nowfupplies 
all nations ; and from the age of Pliny to the prefent times, 
it has always been conlidered and execrated as a gulf, which 
fv/allows up the wealth of every other country, that flows in- 
ccflantly towards it, and from which It never returns*. 

^riic manners of the Hindoos are gentle. Their happinefs 
confifts in the folaccs of domeftic life ; and they are taught 
by their religion, that matrimony is an indirpeniible duty in 
every man, who does not entirely feparatc himfclf from the 
world from a principle of devotion. Their religion alfo per- 
mits them to have feveral wives; but they fcldom have more 
than one; and ic has been obferved, that their wives are dif- 
tinguifhed by a decency of demeanor, a folicitude in their fa- 
milies, and a fidelity to their vows, which might do honour 
to human nature in the moft civilized countries. I'hc cuf- 
tom of women burning themfedves, upon the death of their 
hulbands, is ftill pradtifcd among fome of high condition, 
though much Jefs frccjiuntly than in former times; and it is 
faid, that the Bramins nr)w do not encourage it. 

The inhabitants of this country are remarkably honeft and 
humane. There is fcarcelv an inftance of a robbery in all 
Indoftan, though the diamond n -.Tchants travel without a 
defenfive weapon. The tcinples or pagodas of the Gentoos 
are ftupendous but clumly ftone buildings. Here the Bra- 
mins live in a fiibordination which knows no refiftance, and 
“ fl umber in a voliiptuoufncfs which knows no wants f”* If 
thefc priefts are inafters of any uncommon art or fcience, 
they generally turn it to the purpofes of profit from their ig- 
norant votaries. 'Phey know how to calculate eclipfes ; and 
judicial aftrology is fo prevalent, that half the year is taken 
up with unlucky days. The perpetual ufe of rice, their chief 
food, gives them hut little nourifliment ; and their marrying 
early, the male bcfoie fourteen, and their women at ten or 
eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble in their per- 
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fons. A man Is in the decline of life at thirty, anJ the beauty 
of the women begins to decay at eighteen. At twenty-live 
tliey have all tlie marks of old age. We arc therefore not to 
wonder at their being foon Itrangcrs to all perfonal exertion 
and vigour of mind. 

It is certain, that death fs reirarded with lef^ horror in In- 
dia than in any other coujjtry iii tne world, d'he origin and 
die end of all tilings, fay the phih fophci s of India of die pre- 
fent times, is a vacumn, A flate of jLp('fc is the ft ate of 
greateft perfection ; and this is the Hate after whicli a wife 
man afpircs. Jt is better, fay the Hind(H)s, to fit than to 
walk, and to f]ee[; to \v;iko ; but death is the beft of aft. 

Of all the Indian tribes, the dvlahrattas .at prclent makes 
the greateft figure. They are a kind of mercenaries, wlio 
live on the mountains bctu'ccn Indoftan and IftTfia. I hey 
commonly ferve o’l horf back, and, whan well commanded, 
they have been known to give law even to the c.vurt of Delhi. 

All the Jcicncc and Uicraturc pcjilelled by the iiramins, 
were formerly contained in books written in a language un- 
derftood by a few only of the nic^ft learned among them. Jc 
is a fadt which has long been known, and all the Eurojieans ftt- 
tled in India, during three ccnturics|khave complained that die 
Ihaniins ouftinateiy refufed to iiil\ucl any pLifon in this 
language. But at length by addreft,* mild treatment, and a 
perfuauon that the carneftneis with which ijiih uciion was fo- 
licited, proceeded not from an intention of turning their reli- 
gion into dcrifion, but from a dclirc aetpairmg a pcrfcdl 
knowledge of their fcienccs and literature, their feruples have 
been overcome. Several Britifh gentlemen are now com- 
plete mafters of the Shanftcrect language. d'he myftcrious 
veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed, and the cu- 
riofity of the public has been gratified by tv o publications as 
fingular as they were uncxpcftcd. 'The one is a trandation, 
by Mr. Wilkins, of an Kj)ifode from A'IahiA>ura:J^ an epic 
poem, in high eftimation among the Hindoos, compided by 
one of their Bramlns, above three thouland years before the 
Chriftian sera. Tiic other is Sacontala^ a drama be poem, 
written about a century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated 
by Sir William Jones. Befides thefe, there are (^her pieces, 
tranflated from the Shanfkrect language, the moft curiouf of 
which are fome origlhal Grants of Lnndy fji very ancient 
dates. It may leem odd, that a charter of legal convcyanc;3 
of property fliould be ranked among tlie literary compoflrions 
of any people. But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos 
differ from thofe of Ifurope, that as our lawyeis multiply 
words and claufes, in order to reiuiei a giaj;t complct?, and 
to guard againft every thing that may invaiid tc n, the Pun- 
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dits feem to di/patch the legal part of the deed wltK hreVitV^ 
but, in a long preamble and conclufion, make an extraordi- 
nary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, and powers of 
compofition, both in profe and in vcrfe. I'he preamble to 
one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the monarch who grants 
the land, in a bold ftrain of eaftern exaggeration : When 

his innurrrerable army marched, the heavens were fo filled 
with the duft of their feet, that the birds of the air could relt 
upon it. His elephants moved like walking mountains, 
and the earth, opprcfied by their weight, mouldered intc 
« duft.’* ^ 

The famous Alexander of ■\Jvas the firft who in- 

vaded this extenfive and fruitful country; and Jenghiz Khan, 
the Tartarian prince of celebrated memory, made himfelf 
mafter of it, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Se- 
veral revolutions happened before the conqueft by Famcr- 
lane ^5 who crofted the Indus nearly at the fame 
A.D. 1398. place, where Alexander had pafted long before* 
This invincible barbarian met with no refiftance 
fuSicient to juftify, even by the military maxims of T'artars, 
the cruelties with which he marked his way. But, after 
an immenfe ftaughter of human creatures, he at length ren- 
dered himfelf lord of ar 'empire which extended from Smyrna 
to the banks of the Ganges. The hiftory of the fuccenors 
of Tamerlane, who reigned over Indoftan with little Tnter- 
ruption more than 350 years, has been varioufty r.cprefented; 
but all agree that they were magnificent and defpotic princes, 
and that they committed their provinces to rapacious gover- 
nors, or to their own Tons, by which their empire was often 
miferably torn in pieces. It is vorthy of obfervation, that 
the provinces of Indoftan have feldom continued under one 
head during a period of twenty years, from the carlieft hiftory 
down to the reign of Acbar in the fixteenth century. Ben- 
gal, Guzerat, and other pi ovinces, were in turn independent, 
and fometimes the empire of Indoftan was confined within 
the proper limits of the province itfelf. So that the hiftory 
of it furnifties an excellent lefTon to princes not to grafp at 
too extenfive dominion. Some parts of the empire were 1000 
miles diftant from the feat of government. The Englifli con- 
quefts in India met thofc of Tamerlane in a point equidiftant 
from the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, in the year 
1774, for they clofed their campaign that year at Loldong, 
1 1 00 miles from Calcutta* 

The emperor of Tncloftau is called the Great Mogul, bccaufc he is 
the defeendant of Tamerlane, the Mongul, or Mo^ul rariar. 


At 
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At length, the famous Aurengzebc, In the year 1667, 
though the youngeil: among many fons of the reigning em- 
peror, after defeating or murdcrnig all liis brethren, mounted 
the throne of indoftan, and may be confidcrcd as the real 
founder and legiflator of the empire. He was a politic but 
very defpotic prince, and the firil who extended his dominion 
over the Peninfula within the Oanges, which is at prefent fb 
well known to the Knglifh. He lived ib late as the year 
1707, and it is faid, that foinc of his great officers of Ifatc 
were alive in the year 1750. Aiirengzcbe feeins to have left 
too much pover to the governors of his diftant provyices, and 
to have been too mat i;.. Iv. 'To prevent the efFe< 5 ts of that dread- 
ful defpotifm, whicli, while in his hands, preferved the tran- 
quillity of his empire^ but when it defeended to his weak 
and indolent lucccfl'ors, occarioncd irs overthrow. 

Never was there a ffrongcr inflance than this man, that 
happinefs, in this life, is not the reward of virtue. 'J 'hough 
ifained with the blood of his brothers, and guilty of the mur- 
der of his father, he hiccccdod in all his undertakings, and died 
at the advanced age or 103, Never had prince fo long and 
fortunate a career. He incrcafed the empire of the IVJoguls 
with Oolconda, Vifapour, the Can^tic, and almoft lire whole 
peninfula terminated by the coad: o(f Coromandel and Mala- 
bar. This man, who would have died by the hand of the 
executioner, could he have been tried by the cufiomary laws 
of nations, was, beyond all difjmtc, the moft potent prince of 
the univerfe. The magnificence of the kings of Perfia, a$ 
dazzling as it has appeared to our eyes, was but a trifle, when 
compared to the riches of Aurcngzchc. 

The Afiatic princes have at all times been remarkable for 
treafures. 'rhefe indeed confift of their own hoards; but the 
European princes are rich with the money that circulates a- 
mong their fuhiedfs. Tamerlane’s treafurc was ftill prcE-rved, 
and his fuccefibrs had added to the heap. Tlie iiicreafe under 
Aurengzebc wais immenfe. One of his thrones only was efli- 
mated at a hundred and fixty |•nllllons of llvres. I'wclve co- 
lumns of n'iafry gold which fapported the canopy of the throne^ 
were covered \vith large pearls, the canopy was alfo of pearls 
and diamonds, mounted by a peacock fpreading a tail of pre- 
cious ftones. Every thing clle was proportioned to this afto- 
nifhing magnificence. I'he greateft fJe mnity in the year 
was when the emperor iifed to be weighed in goldcm fcalcs, 
before all the people; on which occafion he received above 
fifty millions of livres in f')rci?nts. 

If there be any fuch thing as influence of climate, it is 
furely in India. The Mcgni emperors introduced the fame 
luxury, and lived in the fanje edeminacy and eafe, as the In- 
iiian'kings mentioned by Quintus Curtius; the Tartar con- . 
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S uerors iil/enfibly fell into the fame manners and becafne fitJ# 
ians. This exccHive opulence and luxury did but contribute 
to the miferies of India. The fame thing happened in 1739 ta 
the grandfon of Aurcngxebe> Alahamad Shah, as to Croefus* 
This king of Lydia had been told, Y(>u have a great quan- 
tity of gold, hut he that can make a better uL* of iron than 
you will 0 :np you of it alL’^ 'Fhomas Knuli Khan, hav- 
mg raifed himfelf to the throne of Perfia, marched to the ca- 
pital of India, in ordier to ftrip the Mogul of all thofe trea- 
fares, of which the latt:.- had robbed the Indians. "I'here is 
httrdlv Hit inlhance in hihoty of a more numerous army titan 
that which the Cjrcat iMcgal :\Tab:i nad raifed agaiiifh 'Tho- 
mas Kouli Khan, nor ot v. eaJtcer conciu'ft. He had more 
than a miUiGn of men, to-ooo pieces of cannon, and 2000 
elephants armed for wie , to oppofe the conqn ;re>r of Perfea, 
whofe forces were ftnly 6o,oOO. Darius did not march fo 
large armies arralnfl Alexander. Alahamad, however, hum- 
bled himfelf in the prek". of Kouii Ki\an, who fpoke to Ihin 
in the tone of a fover- gn, and treated him like a fubjecL 
The conqueror mafie ms ciiirance into Delhi, dragged this 
rich and mif:rablc emperor in his train, and, after conhning 
him to a t nver caul.;d hinf^ulf to be proclaimed emperor of 
India. He plundered D dhi, and pillaged the empire of trea- 
fu r to the amount of more than feventy ndJlions fl jrling ; 
and though he afterwards reibored the unhappy prince to li- 
berty and to power, he annexed to Perfia all the countries 
v/eftward of the Indus, This dread! ul incuiiion 10 weakened 
the authority of the emperor, that the viceioys of the diffe- 
rent provinces cither threv/ off their allegiance, or acknow- 
ledged a very precarious dependence; and, engaging in wars 
with each other, called in as allies the Eait India companies 
of England and France, who had been originally permitted 
as traders to form eftablifhments upon the coalts Thefe, 
from the great fuperiority of European difcipliiic, from allies 
became in a (hort time principals in an obftinate contelb, which 
at length terminated in the expulfion of the P'rench from In- 
doffan ; and thus a company of Britilli merchants have ac- 
quired, paitly by ceflion from the country powers, and partly 
by injuftice and ufurpation, territories equal in extent, and 
fupenor in wealth and population to moll of the kingdoms of 
Europe. 

I'he Mahrattas originally poflefTed fever:;! provinces of 
Indoftan, from whence they were driven by the arms of the 
Adogul conquerors. They were never wholly lubjedted, but 
retiring to the northern part of the Gants, made frequent in- 
curfions from th* L inacceffible nountains. Taking advantage 
•f the anarchy of the empire, they have extended their fron-p 
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tier^, and are at prefent pofTefled of a tra£l of country tooo 
^Brkifh miles long, by 700 wide. In order to throw greattsr 
light upon this fubjet^l, it will be proper to give fome account 
or^e Britlfh traniadfions in this part of the world, fince th^ 
ti™ that they were quietly fettled in the pofTef- 
fioiVof the provinces of Beiigal,Bahar, and (Jrixa; A D. 1765. 
not inlleed as abfolute fovereigns, but as tribu- 
^rics to the emperor. This ftate of tranquillity, however, 

5 not long continue; for in 1767, they found themfelves 
ged in a very dangerous war with Hyder Ally, the fove- 
rei:,. of Adyforc. 7 "his man had originally been a military 
ad )turer, who learned the rudiments of the art of war in 
tl /"rench camp; and, in the year 1753, had diftinguilhed 
hin ’ -y . their fervice. Having been advanced to the com- 
man^. the army of Myfbre, in 1763, he depofed his fove- 
reign, and ufurped the fupreinc authority under the title of 
regent. In a Ihort time he extended his dominions on all 
Tides, except the Carnatic, until at Lift his dominions equal- 
led the illand of Great Britain in extent, with a revenue of 
not lefs than four millions ftcrling annually. The difeords 
which took place in various parts of Indoftan, particularly 
among the Mahrattas, enabled him to a^randife himfclf in 
fuch a manner, that his power foon becarr^formidable to his 
neighbours ; and he foon found himfelf in dabger of being at- 
tacked on one fide by the Alahrat'tas, and on the otlier by the 
Britifh. The former were bought off with a fum of money, 
and the latter were in confequence obliged to retire. Having 
foon, however, affemblcd all their forces, feveral oblHnate 
engagements took place, and the Biitiih now, for the firft 
time, found a fteady oppofitioii from the Indian prince. The 
war continued with various fuccefs during the years J767, 
X768, and part of 1769, when Myder, with a ftrong detach- 
ment of his army, palling by that of the Britifh, advanced 
within a little diftance of Madras, where he intimidated the 
goyernment into a peace upon his own terms. The advan- 
tages gained by this peace, however, were quickly loft by an 
Unfortunate war with the Mahrattas, from whom, 
he received a moft dreadful defeat, almoft his A. D. 177^* 
whole army being killed or taken, Hyder was 
now reduced to the necellity of allowing his enemies to defo- 
late the country, till they retired of their own accord ; after 
which he retrieved his affairs with incredible perfev trance 
and diligence, fo that in a few years he became more formi- 
dable than ever. In 1772, the Adah rattas made fome attempts 
to get poffeftlon of the provinces of Corah and fome others, 
bur were oppofed bv the Britifh ; who, next year, defeated 
and drove them acrofs ths river Ganges, ^ where they had in- 
VoL. IL D vaded 
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vadcd the country of the Rohillas, Gn this occafion the 
ter had afted only as the allies of Sujah Dowlaw, to whom 
the Rohilla chiefs had promifed to pay forty lacks of rupe^ 
for the jproteftion afforded them ; but when the money carfc 
to be paid, it was under various pretences refufed ; the ccjri- 
fcqucnce of which was, that the Rohilla country was uext 
year invaded and conquered by the Brit\h, as 
A. D. 1774. well as feveral other large tracks of territory 
by which means the boundary Oude was ad- 
vanced to the weftward, within twenty-five miles of Agraj 
north weftward to the upper part of the navigable courf of 
the Ganges; and foiith weftward to the Junna river. 

In 1778, a new war commenced with the Mahratta*; ; 
on which occafion a brigade, confifting of 7000 Indiarfcrorps* 
commanded by Britifh officers, traverfed the whole empire 
of the Mahrattas, from the river Junna to the weftern ocean. 
About this time the waf with France broke out, and Hydcr 
Allv, probably expefling affiftance from the French, made a 
dreadful irruption into the Carnatic, at the head of 100,000 
men. For fome time he carried every thing before him, and, 
having the good fortune to defeat, or rather deftroy a detach- 
ment of the Britifh .rmy under colonel Baillie, it was gene-, 
rally imagined, thjf the power of Britain in that part of the^ 
world would have'foon been annihilated. By the happy ex- 
ertions of fir Eyre Coote, however, to whom the manage- 
ment of affairs was now committed, the progrefs of this for- 
midable adverfary was flopped, and he foon became weary of 
a war, which was attended with incredible expence to himfelf 
without any reafonable profpedf of fuccefs. By the year 1782, 
therefore, Hyder Ally was fincerely defirous of peace, but 
died before it could be brought to a conclufion ; and his rival, 
fir Eyre Coote, did not furvive him above five months ; a 
very remarkable circumftance that the commanders in chief 
of two armies, oppofed to each other, fliould both die natural 
deaths, within fo fhort a fpace of time. 

The military fuccefs of Hyder Ally founded' on the im- 
provement of difeipline ; attention to merit of every kind ; 
conciliation of the different tribes that ferved under his ban- 
ners ; contempt of ftate and ceremony, except what naturally 
arofe from the dignity of his charadfer; and his confequent 
ceconomy in perfonal expences (the different habits of which, 
form the chief diftindfion of what is called charadfer among 
ordinary princes) together with his minute attentioii to mat- 
ters of finance, and the regular payment of His armv ; all 
thefe together raifed him as far above the princes of Inaoftan, 
a6 the great qualities of the late Pruffian monarch raifed him 
above the generality of European princes hence he has gc- 
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fteValiy been confidered as the Frederic of the £aft* Cruelty 
was the vice of Hyder \ but We are to confider that Hyder^s 
ideas of mercy were regulated by an Afiatic flandard ; and it is 
ncfc improbable that he might rate his own charaSer for mode- 
ra^n and clemency, as far above thofe of Tamerlane, Nadir 
ShaS^and Abdallah, as he rated his difeipline above theirs 
TnW able arid a61:ivc prince, the moll formidable enemy 
''at the Englifh ever experienced in Indollan, 

. to his fon Tippoo Saib the poflcllion of do- A. D. 1783. 
n. ms fuperior in extent to the kingdom of 
E *:ind, Tippoo, as well as his father, has been a troublc- 
fo neighbour to the Britons in India; but, in 1792, lord 
C nowallis purfued the war with fo great fuccefs, that to- 
W ' ’ end of the year an honourable peace was concluded. 

jLc IS the intereft of the Eafl: India Company, that their 
governments in India Ihould interfere as little as polTible in the 
domeftic or nationpil quarrels of the country powers, and that 
they fhould always endeavour to be in a ftate of peace and 
tranquility with their neighbours. But ihcfc maxims of 
found policy they have not adhered to; their governors and 
fervants having unnccelTarily, and fometinlcs very in’tquitoufly, 
embroiled themfelves with the country pWers, and engaged 
in wars of a very pernicious and indefen^ble nature. I'he 
wars into which they have entered with tire Mahrattas, Hy- 
der Ally, and his warlike fon, Tippo Saib, have been attend- 
ed with an enormous expcnce, and been extremely prejudicial 
to the interefts of the company and the nation at home. By 
temporary pl^s of violence and injuftice, and Ibmetimes dif- 
regarding their own treaties, they have forfeited the good 
opinion of the natives, and by exciting the indignation of the 
country princes againft them, greatly leflened the fecurity of 
the pofTeflions of the company. 

That the modern hiftory of Indoftan may be better undcr- 
ftood, I (hall give a Ihort account of the prefent divifion of 
property in it. Such is the inftability of human greatnefs, 
that the prefent Mogul, Shaw Allum, the defeendant of the 
Great Tamerlane, is merely a nominal prince, of no impor- 
tance in the politics of Indoftan. He is permitted to rcfidc 
at Delhi, which, with a fmall adjacent territory, is all that re- 
mains to him of that vaft empire, which his anceftors govern- 
ed for more than 35a years. The principal divifions of this 
country are as follow, namely, The Britijh pojfejfions ; Jlaies 
“ in alliance with Britain \ tippoo Satb*s territories ; Mah» 
“ ratta fates and their tributaries \ and the territories of the 
Subah tf the DeccanJ** 

♦ Major Rennelk 
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The Brkifli pofleflions contain about a hundred and {{ftf 
thoufand fquare Britifli miles and ten millions of inhabi- 
tants. They confift of three diftindl governments, viz. Cal- * 
cutta or Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The government^f 
Bengal was rich, flourifhing, and populous, before the llktc 
ufurpations in Indoftan, It is finely watered by the Ga^es 
and Burrampooter with their numerous navigable cl^niels, 
and the feveral navigable rivers they receive ; it is fertilized 
by their periodical inundations j and by its natural fituati^^i 
it is well fecured againll foreign enemies. Madras car^ii^cs 
on a confiderable trade with China, Perfia and Mocha. Eip^hty 
thoufand inhabitants of various nations are faid to be dei^n- 
dent upon it ; but its fafety confift s in the fuperiority of V^he 
Englifh by fea. Immenfe fortunes have been acquir^ by 
Englifti upon this coaft within forty years ; but fome of Jiefe 
fortunes appear to have been obtained by the moft iniquitous 
pracSBces. There feems to have been fome fundamental er- 
rors in the conftilution of the Eaft India Company. The 
directors confidered the riches acquired by their governors, 
and other fervants, as being plundered from the company, 
and accordingly fent out fuperintendants to control their go- 
vernors and overgro-A^n fervants, and have from time to time 
changed their governors and members of the council there. 

With regard ty; the Englifh Eaft India Company we may 
obferve, that through the diftratftions of the Mo^ul empire, 
the enterprizingfpirit of their military officers, and the affift:- 
ance of the Englifti navy, they have acquired an income fu- 
perior to the revenues of many crowned heads ; and fome of 
their own fervants pretend, that when all their expences are 
paid^ their clear revenue amounts to near two millions fter- 
ling; out of which they were to pay 400,000!. annually to 
the government, while fufFered to enjoy their dominions. 
The company has exercifed many rights appropriated to fove- 
"reignty ; fuch as thofe of holding fo 7 ts, coining money, and 
the like. Thefc powers were thought incompatible with the 
principles of a commercial limited company, and therefore the 
Englifh miniftry and parliament have repeatedly interfered, 
and at length have eftablifhed a board of control at home. It 
is hoped, that in CQnfequcnce of this inftitution, fuch n.eafures 
may be taken with the Eaftern princes aird potentates, a3 
may render the acquifitions of the company permanent and 
national. 

The fituation of Madras is naturally bad, which feems to 
be owung to the neiglibourhood of the diamond mines. Thefe 
mines are under the direction of a MtJgnl officer, who lets 

• Great Britain awd Ireland d® net contain fo many by i8,odo. 
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them out by admca^rcmcnt, cnclbfmg the contents by pal- 
i»fadoes. All diamonds above a certain weight origina lly 
Nlongcd to the emperor. 1 he diftridt belonging to Madras 
doVh not extend much more than forty miles round, and is 
of lii?de value for its produdl. — Bombay is well fortified, and 
has a'hne harbour. Telicherry^ on the Malabar coaft, is 
^pendent on Bombay.' Surat is one of the moft rich and 
mmercial cities in liidoftan. 

The Britijh Allies arc the Nabobs of Oude and Arcol> 
aprehending the eaftern part ot the ancient Carnatic ; 
-ly Sing Guicker, in the Soubah of Guzerat ; and the 
; Ghod. 

. .le language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in the 
pcninfula beyond the Ganges it is chiefly Malayan, inter- 
fperfed with other dialedls. 

It is a problem, which at firfl: fight appears difficult to 
folve, that *the gold and filver imported from America into 
Europe, fhould be continually fwallov. ed up in India, never 
to return, and yet the common people ihould be fo poor 
as to work almoft for nothing. Buiyae rcafon is, bccaufc 
this money does not go among the tNpmmon people, but 
among the merchants. The price of Vbour is Icis in this 
country, though the richeft upon earth, than in any other. 
In all parts of the world a labourer’s daily hire fcldom ex- 
ceeds his food and raiment. Now, the extreme fertility of 
the foil, and the heat of the climate, are the caufes why this 
food and raiment are fo cheap in India. The labourer, who 
digs lor diamonds in the mines, earns enough to buy a little 
rice, and a cotton fnirt. The poor, all over the world, fell 
their lervice for a triffe to the rich* 

Some have imagined, that the IMogul was originally in- 
veiled witli arbitrary power, becaufe Aurengzebe made 
every thing yield to his authority. But they did not confi- 
der, that his power beiijg entirely founded on force, can laft 
no loiv’^cr than a prince is at the head of an army ; and that 
this ddpotifm, which deftfoys every thing, is at length 
felf-dellroycd. It is not a form of government, but a fub- 
verfion of all government. It admits of caprice as its onhr 
l-ulc. It does not rely upon laws to fccure its duration ; fo 
that the colofTus tumbles down to the ground, when it ceafes 
t:o lift lip its arm. Out of its ruins feveral petty tyrants 
arifc ; and the ftate does not refunie a fettled form till it is 
l^pvcrued by la\y 

* Yoltnirc* 
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CHAP. VII. 

modeRnpersia. 

Revolutions. — Nadir Shah affajfmated. — Kerim Khan.-iCom~ 
petitors for the Perftan Throne. — ManufaSturcs. — Ruins of 
Darius' Palace. — MofqueL — Hofpitality^ Religion, and Li- 
terature of the Perftans. ,, 

P ERSIA is a large empire, lying eaflward of Turki-y, 
between the Cafpian and Arabian fcas. I’he metrfc- 
polis, and refidence of the fovereign, is Ifpahan “st 
Ipacious cipf, containing 600,000 inhabitants. It is iubjetfl: 
to Its own fophi, or emperor, and its government is abfo- 
lute. The Perfian empire, founded by Cyrus, after his 
conqnefl of Media, continued till it was overthrown by 
Alexander the Great. A new empire, ftiled the Parthian, 
was formed by the Pcrfians under Arbaces ; but Artaxerx- 
CCS rcflored it to its ar.cient title. The Saracens, however, 
at laft an end to it. From this time Perfia 
A. D. 651. 'was W^ey to the Tartars, and a province of 
Indomm, till it was once more raifed to a 
powerful kingdom, in the following fingular manner. Shah 
HufTein, known only by lending his name to the epocha of 
his country’s ruin, had been dethroned during the commo- 
tions. One of this emperor’s fons, named Thomas, having 
efcaped the maffacre of the Imperial family, was followed 
fome faithful fubje^s to the neighbourhood of Tauris. 
Civil wars and national calamities arc produdfivc of extraor- 
dinary men, who would never perhaps have been heard of in 
peaceful times. A Ihepherd’s fon became the protcdlor of 
prince Thomas, and the fupport of a throne which he af- 
terwards ufurped. This man, who ranks among the great- 
eft conquerors, was named Nadir, and kept his father’s 
fheep in the plains of Khoraflan. We muft not imagine 
thole fliepherds to be like ours. The paftoral life, as ftill 
preferved in many parts of Afia, is not inconfiftent with 
wealth. The tents of thofe rich fhepherds are far more 
valuable than tlie houfes of our farmers. Nadir fold the 
greateft part of his father’s flocks, and put himfelf at the 
head of a*gang of banditti ; a pradlice very common in thofe 
parts, where the people retain the manners of antiquity. 
He furrendered himfelf, and his men to prince Thomas, and 
by his ambition, courage, and activity, was raifed to the 

* Its diflance from London is about 1,460 miles. 
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jcommand of the army. He then took the name of Thomas 
Kouli Khan ; that is-, the Kharty Jlave to Thomas. But the 
flave was mafter, under a weak eifeminate prince like his 
fatl er Huffein. Having recovered Ifpahan and all I'eiiia, 
he reCtored prince Thomas to the throne of his anceftors. 
He revived, however, to prevent him from being ungrate- 
ful ; for, after putting out his eyes, he caufed himfelt to be 
declared king of Periia by the name of Shah Nadir He 
beat the Turks in feveral engagements, but could not take 
Bagdad, The great principle of his government was to 
fir terror into all his fubjedls by the moil cruel executions. 
H ,ondudl became fo intolerable, that if was thought his 
hra.u'' touched ; and he was affaflinated in his own tent, 
•par ^ xii fclf-dcfence, by his chief officers and ^ ^ 
^rejations. ’ ' ^ 

7'he confufion which prevailed through the whole coun- 
try, from the death of Nadir, until the lettlement of Kerim 
Kh in, prevented all attempts of literature, arts, and fcicnces. 
Du ring this interval, the whole empire of PeiTia ^was in 
arms, and rent by commotions. Different parties, in diffe- 
rent provinces of the kingdom, flrug|tted for power, and 
each endeavoured to render itfelf indepcident of the other. 
Torrents of blood were ihed, and the mo*f fhocking crimes 
were committed with impunity f . 

Kerim Khan was a favourite officer of Nadir Shah, and 
at the time of his death was in the fouthern provinces. 
Shlrauz and other places had declared for him. He found 
means, at lafl, after various encounters, with doubtful fuc- 
cefs, completely to fubdue all his rivals, and finally to efta- 
blifh himielf as ruler of all Perfia. He was in power about 
thirty years, the latter part of which he governed Perfia un- 
der tlie appellation of regent; for he never would receive 
the title of Shah. He made Shirauz the chief city of his re- 
fidcnce, in gra,titu^c for the affiftance he had received from 
its inhabitants. He died in the eightieth year ot 
his age, regretted by all his fubje<Sls, who ef- A. D. 1779. 
teemed and honoured him as the glory of Perfia. 

His characSer is mofi: defervcdly celebrated for the public 
buildings which he ereffed, and the excellent police which 
he maintained. During his whole reign, there was not in 
Shirauz a fingle riot produdlivc of bloodihed. Befiejes thefc, 
his averfion to fevere punifhments, his liberality and kind- 
nefs to the poor, his toleration of people of different perfua- 
lions, his partiality for Europeans, and bis enouragement 
of trade, togetner with his great military abUiti^ and per-^ 
fonal courage, rendered him not only beloved by his own 
fubjedfs, but greatly refpc(2:ed by foreign powers. 

* Voltaire. t Univcrfal Hiflory. 
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Of all the competitors for the throne of Pcrfia fmcc th®- 
death of Kerim Khan, I fhall only take notice of the two 
principal. Akau Mahomet Khan is cxknovv’ledgcxi asfovereigi> 
in the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well as the 
cities of Ifpahan and Tanris. Jaafar Khan has pofi’etnon 
of the cky of Shirarz, and feveral provinces, in the ^places 
where he is acknowledged, he is wch beloved and reipevhted. 
He is very kind and obliging to fVrangers in eneral, and to 
the Engliih in particular, in cafe of ihcce:s againil his op- 
ponent, he is very likely to reftore the country to a happy 
and reputable fl:a,te. But it will require a long ipacc of t\me 
to recover it from the calamities into which the difi'erent 
revolutions have brought it: — a country, if an Orirntal 
metaphor miiy be allowed, once blooming as the gaiden of 
Eden, fail and flourilhiug to the eye; — now fad reverfe ! 
defpoiled and leaflets, by the cruel ravages of war, and de- 
foialing contention. — The forces of the two competitors 
are nearly equal, coufi fling of about twenty thoufand men, 
chiefly cavalry. 

The trade of the Pp.fians, who have little or no {hipping 
of their own, is earned on in foreign bottoms. That with 
the Englifh and oflier nations, by the gulf of Qrmus at 
Gombroon, was t.ne mofl; lucrative they had ; but the per- 
peiiiai wars in which they arc engaged have ruined their 
commerce. Tliey equal, if not exceed, all the manufadlu- 
rers in the world, in liik, carpers, Icatlier, Their works 
in thefe join fancy, talle, and elegance, to richnefs, laeat- 
nels, and Ihew ; and yet tiny are ignorant of painting, and 
their drawings are very ri dc. "I heir dying excels that of 
Europe. Their fllver and gold lac -s are admirable for pre- 
ferving their luflre. Their embroideries and Jiorfe furniture 
are iiot to be equalled 

The ruin^s of Darius’s palace are by many preferred to 
thofe ot ancient Rome or Greece, and even to the pyramids 
of Egypt, or the flrudiures of Alexander the Great. This 
vait tabric is at the foot of a high mountain that overlooks 
a plain above thirty miles in length and twenty in breadth, 
where the famous Ferfepolis is iuppoled to have flood. 
The front offl looks towards the wefl, and is five hundred 
common paces in length. In the middle of the palace is the 
amphitheatre for the ihevvs of wild beafls, and other fports. 
Here likewife are the remains of feveral figures cut in half 
i^elief, of men fighting with wild beafls, and princes fitting 
with truncheons in their hands, or w^alking under umbrellas. 
Belides the rare dcfign and workmanfliip of thefe figures, 
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tKe^^ are very remarkable for their variety of habits, fomc 
having long beards down to the waift, and hair on the other 
fide lo ihort that it fcarce touches the neck. Others hav« 
a hat rouiid cap on their heads, and their garments dovvn tt> 
tlicir heels, w ide and full of gath- rs like the gowns of fena- 
tors, -it is verv remarkable, hpwever, that among lb many 
bundled figures, tlicre is not one woman ; and that, though 
the lurueluie has ilrxul upwards of two thoufaiid years, the 
marble is not The ieall cccaycd. It liiiiies with fuch bright- 
iiels a,-, it it were ..caIv finifhed 

AVLliJl a j ' dc and infolent clemeanoiir peculiarly marks 
the fh.iracier uf the 7'iirkiih nation towards foreigners an4 
Cnrihiars, behaviour of the Per bans would, on thq 
cioirar,, J _> hunour to the moil: civilized nations, bl'he 
pracii^c vd' holbiialitv is with them lo grand a point, that 
a man th'.;ks iiiinleil hn:^hly horxouved it you wiii enter his 
lioiile aa 1 pari'ike of v. hat the famllv allords ; whereas go» 
iiig cut OT a houfc, widiout imoaking a calean, or taking 
any c the le/recumciit, is dcemiJ^, in Periia, a iiigh atfront; 
they lay :h -.t every meal a ll^nger partakes with thetu 
brings a biciiing upon the h . ufc>']'hcy arc lo immoderately 
fond of bac( o, which they fmok* tliroueh a tube fixed in 
water, fo a^ to be ct,ol in the .• cnitii, that when it has been 
proliibiicd bv their prir.ccs, they have been known to leave 
their courcry \ , In tlie converfations ot tuc Perlians, there 
is ouc thing inuc]! to be admired, and tliat is the llrict at- 
tention they always }>ay to the pcildn Ipeaking, 

Jiiflice is admiiiihered in Perlia in a Aery iummary man- 
ner ; the ib’itencc, whatever it may be, being always pur 
into execution oa the (pot. 'i'hcit is generally puiiifhed 
wnth the lols of nofe and ears , robbing on the road, by rip- 
ping up the belly of the criminal, in which lituatiem he is 
cxpoled upon a gibbet in one of the mod public parts of tiic 
city and tfiere left until he expires in torment ; a dieadfulpu- 
nilhment; but it renders robberies in Perfiavery uncommon. 
The puniihmeiits in this country ^re fo varied and cruel, 
that humanity fhudders at the thought ; and the happy Eng- 
lifhinan viewing them, bicfles himlclf that he is born in the 
arms of freedom, where property is not only facred, but 
juft ice adminiftered wJth mercy I 

The Perfians arc Mahometans ; hut the prefent race are 
faid to be very cool in the dodlrincs of the Prophety owing 
chiefly to their late wars with the Turks. Their mofquesy 
or churches, as in other Mahometan countries, are Iquare, 
and generally of ftoue. Before die chief gate tbtre is ^ 
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fijnarc court paved witk white marble, and low galleries 
^onnd it, which ferve for places of ablution before worfhlp 
is begun. About every mofque there are fix high towers, 
from which inftetid of a bell the people are called to prayer 
by certam officers appointed for that purpofe. No w'Oinari 
is allowed to enter the mofques ; nor can a man with his 
fboes or ftockings on. Near moR mofqucs is a place of 
entertainment for ftrangers ; and the tomb of the founder, 
with convenicncics fpr reading the Koran, and praying. 

It has been drfputcd among the learned, whether the Arabs 
had their language from the Perfians ; but this chiefly refts 
on the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perfian 
language, and the declfion feems to be in favour of the Arabs, 
There is a manuicript at Oxford containing the lives of 
many flne Perlian poets. Ferdufi compofed the hiRory of 
Perfia in a fertes of epic poems, which are faid to be a 
riom monument of eaftern genius and learning Sadi, wlio 
flo^riRied in the thirteenth century, wrote many fine pieces, 
both in profe and verfe. Jami was a moR animated and 
elegant poet, y^hofe beautiful rompofitions, on 
1450. a great variet|.' of fubjefts, are preferved at Ox- 
ford, in 22 volumes. The name and charadlcr 
of the fprightly Hafez afe fufficiently known to OrientaliRs. 
Seventeen of his odes have been tranflated Into Engli/h by 
Jiir. Nott, with which he has publiflied the originals, for 
the purpofe of promoting the Rudy of the Perfian language. 
TIkj twelfth ode has alfo appeared in Englifh drefs by the ele- 
gant hand of Sir William Jones. Hafez is in greater eRcein 
among his countrymen than any other of their poets. They 
itcncrate him almoft to adoration, never fpeaking of him 
bur in the higheft terms of rapture and entlinfiafm. A moR 
elegant copy of his works is kept upon his tomb, for the in- 

of all who go to it. The princij^al youth of Shir- 
au'z, his native cky, affemble there, and Rrew every poiTible 
snark ol refpeiSl: for their favourite poet, making plentiful 
libations of delicious wine to his memory. — At prefent, 
learning is at a very low ebb among the rerfians. Their 
boafeed (kill in aUronomy is now reduced to a mere fmat- 
scring in that fcicncc, and terminates in judicial aRrology ; 
fa that no people in the world are more fuperRitious than 
iUe reriians. Should a Newton, a Halley, or a Caflini, 
aippctir in Perfta, they would be negledted, it they did not 
predifl f, 

• Sir William Jones. f Voltaire. 
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CHAP. Vlir. 

JAPAN AND OTHER ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


Oj tht Inhabitants of Japan,— They pern to be Aborigines.^ 
Philippine^ Molucca.^ and Sunda Ijlands, — Ouran^Outanp;., 
^Batavia.^Ceylon. 

J APAN ought to have been known to Europe fo early 
as the thirteenth century, by the travels of the celebrated 
Mark Paolo, a Venetian, who went to China by land. But 
though his cqtemporaries ufed to fwallow the abfurdeft fa- 
bles, they would not give credit to the truths revealed hj 
Paolo. His manufeript lay a long time in obfeurity, till it 
fell at length into the hands of Chriftopher Columbus, and 
greatly contributed to conhrm him in his hopes of difeover- 
ing a new world, which fhould join the Eafl and Well. 
Columbus was only miflaken his opinion, tliat Japan 
joined the weflern hemilphere. ^ 

7 'he Japan iilands, Japan or Nipham, Bongo, Tonfo,, 
and Dez^ima, form together what has been called the empire 
of Japan, and are governed by a moll: defpotic prince, who 
is fometiines callctf emperor and fomctinies king. They 
arc lituate about 150 miles eafl of China, their foil and 
pnxludlions being pretty much the fame with thofe of tliat 
country. The inhabitants are famous for their lac ker w^are, 
known by the name of Japan ; and they are the only people 
i;i Afia who were never conquered. "1 hey are compared to 
die Englhh for that infular pride which is common to them 
both ; and for fuicide which is thought to he fo frequent. 
The Japanefe do not appear to be a mixture of dill'ercnt 
nations, like the Englilli, and almoU: all nations in this part 
of the globe. ^Ehey feein rather to be Aborigines 'I’he 
firfl compliment offered to a ftrangcr, in their houfes, is a 
difli of tea and a pipe of tobacco. Fans are ufed by both 
fexes equtlly, ancl are, within or without doors, thcii infepa-* 
table companions. Obedience to parents, and refpect to 
fuperiors are the ch:ira6lerilfics of this nation ; and, perhaps, 
there is no country where fewer crimes againft fociety are 
committed. Commerce and manufadtures flourilh here^ 
though, as thefe people have few w^ants, they are not car- 
ried to die extent which we fee in Europe. 'They trade 
with no foreigners but the Dutch and Chinefe, and in both 
cafes with companies of privileged merchants. Alf the 
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^ Of the JnhuhiittnU of Japan. 

eaftern nations were formerly much fuperior to us In tho 
arts of defign and in mechanics. But how amazindy have 
we recovered our loft time ! The countries where Raphael 
and Hogarth painted, where Bramante and Michael An- 
gelo built St. Peter’s of Rome, where Newton afeertained 
the laws of the univerfe, where Shakefpear, Milton, Swift, 
^ind Thomfon fionrifhed, where Handel “ waked to eeftafy 
“ the living lyre,” are become the principal parts ot' the 
globe. Other nations arc no more than barbarians or in- 
fants in the po ite arts, notwithftanding their antiquity, and 
nil that nature ha h done in their favour. 

The Philippine iftauds are faid to be eleven htendred irj 
mntiber. They were difeovered by Migcllam and after- 
wards conquered by the Spaniards in the reign of Philip IT, 
from whom they take their name. If a fprig 6 f an orange 
oT lemon tree is planted there, it becomes wiiliin the year a 
fruit-bearing tree ; fo tliat the verdure and luxuriancy of the 
foil are almoft incredible. The tree amet fiipplics the na- 
tives with water; and therf) is alfo a kind of cane, which if 
cut yields water enough for a draught. Tf his abounds iit 
the mountains where the water is moft wanted. 

The Molucca iflands are famous for -their cloves, mace, 
and niitmegs.~The Sunda iflands, fo denominated from ly^ 
ing near the ftraits of that name, are Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java ; Borneo is one of the largeft iflands in the world, be- 
iog 700 miles long and as many broad. The famous Ouran-^ 
pttiang is a native of this ifland. It is now found to have 
the intermaxillary bone, in common with other quadrupeds, 
and in many other particulars to differ from the human form, 
T/iih which it was long fuppofed to have fo near a refesn^ 
blance. Swnatra has a fetdement on its coaft named Beu- 
coolca, made by the Englifti Eaft-India Com- 
A. X>. iCSi. pany, which preferved to them the pepper trade, 
aher die Dutch had difpoffjffcd theni of Ban- 
tam. This ifland produces fo much gold, that it is though^ 
by fome to be the Ophir mentioned in the Icriptures ; but a 
jndicious writer*, in his late hiftory of the ifland,'*^ thinks it; 
was ynknown to the ancients. The capital of Java is Ba- 
tavia'^ where the Dutch have eredled a kind of commercial 
monarchy, and which is ftirnidied with one of the fineft 
harbours in the world. The city is as beautiful as it is 
ftiong, and its canals, bridges, and avenues render it a moft 
agreeable refidcnce. Ceylon, is thought to be tlie richeft 
and fineft iiland in the world. The Indians call it Cachi, 
all the idolaters of Afia look upon it as tho abode of* 
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their gods. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the nadvoi 
of this delicious iiland, to defend them againil the Portii-* 
guefe, whom they expelled, an l have ever fine® monopo** 
fixed the ipice traae> for which it is famous* 


C H A P. IX. 

THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO, AND OTHER STATES OP 
BARBARY. 

Revolutions. — Muley Moluc Tripoli^ Tunls^ and Algiers.*^ 

Drefs and Habitations of the Jl4oors.-^The CameL-^Of 
the Deys or Bajhaws, — Carthage and Utica* 

A frica once contained fevcral kingdoms and ftates, 
eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth aivi power^ 
and the moil: extenfive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated ; anadi®'. 
rich and powerful fiate of CaVhage, that once formidable 
rival to Rome itfelt, extended hc*j commerce to every part of 
tile ancient world ; even the Britifli fliores were viilted by 
her fleets,* till Juba, who was king of Mauritania, but tri- 
butary to the re])ublic of Carthage, iinhaj>pily trailed in the 
Romans, who, with the aliilfance of the Mauritanians, 
fubdued Carthage, and by degrees all tlie ncigbouriiig king- 
doms and Rates. After this, the natives coiiRantly plun?- 
dered, and confequently irnpoveriihed, by the governors fent 
from Rome, negie6led their trade, and cultivated no moic 
of their lands than miglit ferve.lur their fubhflence. Upon 
the decline of the Roman empire, in tlie tilth century, th® 
north of Africa was over-run by the Vandals, who contri^ 
buted ftill more to the deftrudtion of arts and fciences ; and 
to add to }'his country’s calamity, the Saracens made a fud- 
den conqueR of all the coaRs of Egypt and Baihary, in the 
feventh century. Thefe were fucceeded by the Turks ; and 
both being of the Mahometan religion, whofe ^proi«^irors 
carried defolation with them wherever they came, the ruia 
of that once RouriRiing part of the world was thereby com* 
pleted. 

. The Rates of Barbary, Morocco and Fez, Algiers, Tunis^ 
Tripoli and Barca, form one great pclitical coniederacy, 
though each be inde^en eat as to the exercife of its iat<,- 
iial policy. 

dl'he emperor of Morocco and Fez^ is not immediately 
fubjea to the Porte ; but he acknowledges^ the Grand Sign 
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ilior tt) be his fuperior, and pays him a diftant allegiance aS 
the chief reprefentative of Mahomet* From Morocco, 
which includes part of Mauritania Tingitana, came thofjb 
Moors who afterwards conquered Spain. In the thirteentfx 
century Fez and Tremecen, provinces of this empire, re- 
volted and became feparate kingdoms. Morocco was after^ 
wards feized by the kings of Fez ; and finally, the defcen- 
A D x<;qo Mahomet fubducd and united the three 

kingdoms again, under the fide of E^mpire of AIo- 
xocco, and thus they ftill continue^ ^ 

Tangiers was its capital when a Roman colony. This 
place was taken towards the end of the fifteenth century by 
this Portugueze, and given away to Charles II. king of 
England as part of die dowry of the Infanta of Portugal. 
At length Charles relinquilhed it to the kings of Morocco ; 
fo that few towns have undergone more revolutions. 

The Emperors of Morocco have been in general a fet of 
bloody tyrants, though they ‘have had among them foine 
able princes, particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and 
killed Don Sebaftian king of Portugal. They have lived 
in almoft a continual of warfare with the kings of 

Spain and other Chriftiarf'princes ever lince ; nor does the 
crown of Great Britain fometimes difdain to purchafe their 
friendfliip with prefents. ' 

Tripoli, which is the next ftate we come to In going 
weftward ; having been conquered by Peter of N avarre, 
in the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, was giyen by 
Charles Vl. to the knights of Malta. But Soly man’s ad- 
mirals feized it ; and ever lince that time it has been go- 
verned in the form of a republic, at the head of whicJi is a 
general called the Dey, who is chofen by the militia. Tri- 
poli was once the richell, mod populous, and opulent of all 
the ftates on the coaft *, but it is now much reduced. 

Farther on w^e meet with Tunis, the ancient rcfidcncfc 
A. D 1590 the Carthaginians. The inhabitants of this 
province obtained leave of the emperor of the 
Turks to ele6l their own Dey, in the fame manner as Tri- 
poli. The people of Tunis are more paliihed than thofe 
of the other Barbaiy ftates. Even the mod civilized of the 
European governments might improve from therir manners. 
The complexion of the ladies is very delicate, nor are they 
Jefs neat and elegant in their drefs ; but they improve the 
beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the pgwdcr of lead 
orc^ which, according to the opinion of a learned author 
Jezbbel made ufe of, when, in the facred writings, Ihe is fa id 
to have fainted her face, Tunis contains die remains of 
^ Dr. Shaw. 
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fhan'jr noble cities. The capital, which alfo bears the name' 
of I'unis, IS about thirty miles fouth of old Carthage, and 
three miles in circumference. 

Algiers, which bounds the Turkifh empire in Africa, is 
the ancient Mauritania, fo famous for the kings Juba, 
MafmifTa, and Syphax. There is fcarce any veftige of 
Cirta the capital. Juba’s kingdom, feveral centuries ago, 
had become fo trifling a concern, that Clicreds BarbarofTa 
chofe rather to be admiral to the Grand Signior than king 
of Algiers. 1 his province he rcflgned to Solyman, anl 
from a king condcfccnded to become a bafha^v. Since that 
time, till the beginning of the fevenreenth century, Algiers 
was governed by bafhaws fent thither by the Porte. ^But 
at length the fame form of government was introduced here 
as at Tripoh' and Tunis, and Algiers became a ncA: of pi- ' 
rates. The profpe6l ot the country and fea from the me- 
tropolis is very beautiful; hut thtuigh, for feveral ages, 
Algiers has braved fome of the greatcfl powers in chrillen- 
dom, it could make but a faint dTence againfl: a regular 
hege. Three Englilh iifty-gun Ihips might batter it about 
the ears of the inhabitants fro\i the harbour. 'I'hey at- 
tacked it by land and by fea, biu were repulfed ^ D i 
with great lofs, though they had near 20,000 ’ 

foot and 2,000 horfc, forty^feven king's ihips of different 
rates, and ^46 tranfports. 

The fubjedls of the Barbary ftates, in general fubfiftmg 
by piracy, are allowed to be bold, intrepi 1 mariners, and will 
fight defperately when they meet with a prize at fea; but if wc 
except the inhabitants of Tuni.s, they arc void of all arts 
and literature, flow humiliating is it for human nature to 
iee almofl all nations degenerate iafcnlibly from the virtues of 
their anceftors, and preferve only their vices ! "I'his, how- 
ever, is the pl6fure which the hillory of all ages prefenu 
to us. Where at prefent ihail we hnd the lages of Greece, 
the learned Egyptians, and the heroes of ancient Rome ? 
We fliould in vain leek for them in their defccndanls, 
while the Afiatic has prefrrved his primitive eifeminacy, 
alid the barbarous African A ill thiifts after blood. 

The drefs of tlie Moors of tlie delerts and mountains is 
perfe(£lly well deferibed by Feneloig when fpeaking of the 
culfoms of the Ea:otians, he fays, ‘‘ Their drelTes are eafily 
made ; for, in that mild climate, nrnliing is worn but a 
piece of fine light fluff, uncut, which they tiirow about 
tlieir body in long folds, giving it whatever form they 
pleafe The habitations of the Moors arc as funpk as 
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fion that undcrftood the art of war fo well as thetnfdvei* 
The OttomanrS, on the contrary* after the conqucft of Con- 
flantinople, found almoft all the other nations of Europe as 
warlike as thcmfelves, and with better difciplined troops 
I fliall conclude this chapter with obferving, that a few 
of the aquedu 61 s of Carthage are faid ftill to remain, but 
no veftige of its walls- The fame is the fate of Utica, 
famous for the retreat and death of Cato, and many other 
renowned cities of antiquity. ‘ With regard to Carthage, 
an intelligent writer who had frequent opportunities of 
going over the ground where it Hood, is of opinion that tliis 
celebrated city was about fifteen miles in circumference. 
There are three eminences, which are fo many heaps of 
fine marble pounded together, and were, in all probability, 
the fites of temples, and other diftinguilhed buildings. The 
prefent buildings, he fays, are not the remains of the an- 
cient city deftroyed by the Romans, who entirely rafed it and 
ploughed up the very foundations. They are the ruins of 
the city, which wa^, built on the fite of the former, and 
w'hich was dell;roycqi by the Saracens in the beginning, of the 
ftventh century. 


CHAP. X. 

MODERN EGYPT and ABYSSINIA. 

Conquejl of Egypt hy the Turks — Origin of the Gipjies — The 
famous Ali Bey^Grand CairOy Alexandria and Thebes^ 
The Crocodile^ Cameleoiiy and CeraJles^Incantation of Ser-* 
pents-^ExtraBion of the King of Abyjfmia^Source of the 
Nile^Defcription of a remarkable Fly — Peculiar method of 
computing Time^^ Interior Parts of Africa-^Sierra Ledne 
^African IJlands. 

A fter the death of Cleopatra,- who had been miftrefs 
fucceflively to Julio's Caefar and Mark Antony, Egypt 
became a Roman province, and thus remained till the reign 
of Qmar, the fecond calif of the fucceffors of Mahomet, 
who Cxpdled the Romans after it had been in their hands 
700 hundred years. Viwrs then governed it in the name of 

♦ Voltaire, Mr. Stanley. 
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file califs, and, poffclTed of unbounded powtfr, cxercifcd 
fuprcmc authority. Many of thefe vizirs fwayed an iron 
fceptre; feme fe\^ made commerce, agriculture, and the arts, 
to flourifh, 'Others, among whom was the famous £bn 
Toulon, rebelled, and proclaimed themfelves kings ; but the 
crown feldom defeended to their children. After the death 
of the rebel, the province returned to the dominion of its 
former mafters. 

In the year 982, Moaz, fovereign of the weflem part 
of Africa, and a defeendant of the F atimitc califs, who had 
founded a kiiidom there two centuries before, fent his ge- 
nerals to conquer Egypt, which having performed, he made 
it the feat of empire. His oifspviiig reigned 
till Sjladin eftabliflied the empire of the ''I'urks A. D. 1189, 
in Africa. This warlike prince, the terror of 
the crufaders, whom he had almoft driven out of Paleftine, 
was overthrown by Richard Cceur de Lion, near the walls 
of Sr. John d’ Acre ; and the name of thOrSnglifli monarch 
became terrible throughout the caf^. The government of 
Saladln and his fuccefforS was mouarchicalj when Egypt 
became very fiouriihing. In the year 1250, the Baharite 
Mamluks Turks by defeent, inaffacrcd Touran Shah, 
the laft prince of the family of Saladin, and the fon of 
Nijcm Eddia their benefadtor, with \vhoih ended the reign 
of the Arabian princes over Egypt. T-Le Baharite Mam- 
luks changeij;! its form of government, and made it repub- 
lican. About the middle of the fourteenth century » the Cir- 
cafTian Mamluks dethroned the Baharites, but preferved 
their form of govermuent, and continued in 
jpofleflion of Egypt till the conqueft of it by the A, D. 1517. 
Turkilh emperor Selim, who reduced it to its 
prefen t ft ate of fubje6lion. 

While Selim was fettling the government of Egypt, great 
numbers of the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the dc- 
ferts and plains, under one Zinganeus, from whence they 
attacked the cities and villages of the N ile, and plundered 
whatever fell in their way. Selim and his olheers perceiv- 
ing that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extir- 
pate thofe marauders, left them at liberty to quit the coun- 
try, which they did in great numbers, and their pofterity 
is known all over Europe and Afia, by the name of Giplics. 
Of late, however, many of them have incorporated with, 
and adopted tlie manners of, the people among whom they, 
rcftde* 

* They were bought of Syrian merchants by Nijcm EdUin. MamluJc 
ignifies acquired or poirelTed. 

^ £ % Ao 
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Au attempt was made fomc years ago to deprive Ae (3t^ 
toman Porte of its authority over Egypt by Ali Bey, whofer 
father was a prieft of the Greek church. AU turned Ma- 
hometan, and being a man of great aHlities and addrefs, 
rendered hiinfelf extremely popular in Egypt. A falfe ac- 
Cufation having been made againft him to tite Grand 
Signior, his head was ordered to be fent to Conflantliiople, 
but being apprized of the deUgn, he feized and put to death 
the meflenger who brought the order, and was foon enabled 
to put himfelf at the head of an army, leaking advantage 
of the diflrefsful and dangerous fitrujtion to which the 
T iirkiih empire was reduced, in confetpicnce of tl'ie war with 
RufTia, he boldly mounted the throne of the ancient fultans 
of Egypt. But not content witli tlie kingdom of Egypt, 
he alfo laid claim to Syria, Palcftinc, and that part of Ara- 
bia which had belonged to the ancient fultans. lie inarclicd 
at the head of ; troops to fiipport thefe preteniions, and 
a£l:ually fubdued 4omc^of the neighbouring provinces both 
of Arabia and Syria. ' At the fame time that he was en- 
gaged in thefe great enterprifes, he was no Icfs attentive to 
the eUablid ling of a regular form of government, and intro- 
ducuig order into a country that had been long the feat of 
anarciiy and confufiou. His views weie equally extended 
to commerce ; for which purpofe he gave great encouragti- 
incnt to the Chriftian traders, and took off fome Ihamcful 
reftraints and indignities, to which they were fubjedfed in 
that barbarous country. He alfo wrote a letter to the re- 
public of Venice, with the greateft affurances of his friend- 
ihip, and that their merchants fhould meet with every de- 
gree of prote^lion and fafety. His great delign was falcl 
to be, to make himfelf mafler of the Red Sea ; to open the 
port of Suez to ali nations, but particularly to the Euro- 
.pcatis, and to render Egypt once more the great centre of 
commerce. The condudt and views of Ali Bey fliewed 
an extent of thought and ability that indicated nothing of 
the barbarian, and befpoke a mind equal to the founding of 
. an empire : but he was not finally fuccefsfuL. He was, 
however, for feme time extremely fortunate. He afTumed 
the titles and ffcate of the ancient fultans of Egypt, and was 
ably Tupported by Sheik Daher, and fome other Arabian 
princes, who warmly efpoufed his interefts. Pie alfo fuc- 
ceeded in alinoft all his enterprizes againft the neighbour- 
ing Allatic governors and bafhaws, whom he repeatedly 
defeated ; but he was afterwards deprived of the kingdom 
©f Egypt by die bafe and ungrateful condiufl of his brother- 
A D I in-lawj Mahomed Bey Aboudaab, his troops 

* beinc totally defeated, and himfelf jyounded 

^ ^ and 
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taken prifoner. He died of his wounds, and wa« 
buried at Grand Cairo. Aboudaab afterwards governed 
^Igypt as Sheik Bellet, and marched into Paleftine to fub- 
due Sheik Daher. After behaving with gre^ cruelty to the 
inhabitants of the places he took, he was found dead in his bed 
one moi ning at Acre, fuppofed to be ftrangled. Sheik Dahef 
accepted the Porte’s ftill anineffy, and trufting to their af* 
furances, embraced the captain baihriw’s invitation to dine 
on board his Ihip, when the captain produced his orders, 
and the brave Daher, Ali Bey’s ally, had his head cut off 
in the cighty-hfth year of his age. From that time Eg\’’pt 
has been torn by a civil war, between the adherents of Al?, 
and otlier beys or princes, who rofe on his ruins. Of thefe 
ilie principal arc Morad and Ybrahim, who ha^ing driven 
their enemies ipto baniihnient, began to quarrel among 
ihemiclvcs. Alternately expelled from Cairo, 
they liiiaDy agreed to a comprv.mife ; but it is A.D. 17S5- 
not expedled that t' eir agreement will be lad- 
ing. "I'he Porte If ill retains a balhaw in Egypt ; but this 
balhaw, confined and watched the caftle of Cairo, is 
rather the prifoner of the Mamiuks, than the reprefenta^ 
tive of the fultan. 

The chief cities of Egypt are Grand Cairo, one of the 
largefl: cities in the world, ijear which was the ancient city 
of Mcmpliis. Thebes, s\hich once had in it an hundred 
royal palaces ; and Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great. "I'liis city, which lies on the Levant coafi, was 
once the einpofium of the world, and by the means of the 
Red Sea furniihed Europe, and great part of Afia, with the 
rlclics of India. It fiands foriy iniks weft from the Nile, 
and is a hundred and twenty north-weft of Cairo, It rofe 
Xipoii the ruins of Tyre and Carthage. 

When the Nile rifes to its ufual height, the principal 
ftreet of Cairo, called the Kalifch^ is converted into a canal. 
“ The feftival,” fays a late traveller, “ was very brilliant ; 
the ftrects, the windows, and the roofs (ft the houfes 
were filled with people. The w^ater having been flow 
in coming, they teftified fome uneafinefs, but its abnn- 
‘‘ dance foon mile every one quiet ; and thofe unhap- 
py wretches, whom I before mentioned, lent forth 
cries of joy, v/itliout reflcdting, that the half of them 
‘‘ would perifli with hunger, before they could fee that 
haiweft from which they hoped to derive fo much relief. 
Nothing can equal the fuperftitioiis refpefi which the 
inhabitants of Egypt entertain for the river that nourifhes 
them. Some took a plealure in croffing the muddy w^ater 
in all direcflions, and mothers plunged their children into 
• E 3 it, 
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« it, who came out as ^ack as toads. In (hort, the cron3( 
** did not difperfe until the water came fo high, ‘that it ob- 
liged them to retire^ Since that time, the Kalifch haa 
been covered with elegant barks, die rowers of which 
accompany their labour with a fong rather monotonous, 
but harmonious, and which has nothing of the dif- 
cordant and fhrill cries of the Turkilh mufic. The 
pacha apd principal beys ahift at the opening of the 
Kalifch, and certify by a writing, that the water has en- 
tered it ; without this the Grand Signior could not demand 
any tribute from Egypt. But all this is only ceremony * 
“ for the beys, neverthelefs, keep all the revenues of the 
country to themfelves, and fend very little to Conllanti- 
nople.*' 

Egypt is inhabited by four different race's of people, the 
Turks, who pretend to be 'mafters of the country; the 
Arabs, who were conquered by the Turks; the Copies, 
who arc defeended from the ancient Egyptians, mixed wiih 
the Perfians, Greeks, ayd Romans, who fucceffively con- 

J uered Egyq^t ; and, the Mamlnks, who w^erc originally 
[^ircalfian and Mingrelian flaves, and being die only mili- 
tary force, are the real mafters of the country. The Turks, 
who rcfide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and in- 
folence, and wear the Turkillf habit, to dilfingui/h them- 
felves from the Arabs and Copies, who drefs very plain. 
Though it IS fuppofed that the Greeks derived all their 
knowledge from tire ancient Egyptians, yet fcarccly a vehige 
of it remains among their defeendants. The jargon of 
aflrology, with fyeh knowledge as is ncceffary for the difo 
patch of bufinefs, is all the learning they poffels. 

The women of modern Egypt are far from being on f 9 
refpedlable a footing as they were in ancient times, or as 
the Eyrop^n women are at prefent. In Europe, women 
adf parts of great confequence, and often reign fovereigns 
on the world's vafk theatre. They influence manners and 
morals, and decide on the moft important events. The fate 
of nations is frequently in their hands. Ho vv' different is 
their fituation in Egypt ! there they are bound down by the 
fetters of {ia\ery, condemned to fervitude, and have no in- 
fluence in public affairs. Their empire is confined witloin 
the walls of the harem There arc their graces and 
charms entombed. T he circle of their life ejitends not be- 
yond their own family and domefiic duties. Their firft 
care is to educate their chiidren. The harem is the cradle 
' and fchocl of infanew. ^ The new-born feeble being is not 
there Twaddled and mlctted up in a fwathc, th6 fource of a 
thoufand diicafes. Laid naked on a mat, expofed in a Vaft 
* The vvunieii’b apaiinient. 
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iwSh^ei^i) the pure air, hfr breathes freely,, and wth !»• 
jdelicSh^^nibs fprawls at plcafure. The new element, it| 
w^hich he is to Jive, is not entered with pain and tears. 
Daily bathed beneath his mother’s eye, he grows apace. 
Free to a6t, he tries his coming powers ; rolls, crawls, rifes^ 
and, fhoujd he fajl, cannot much hurt himfelf on the carpet 
or mat, which covers the floor. The daughter’s education 
is the faiTXfii Whaleboqe and bulks, which martyr Euro- 
pean giils,xthey know not. The drefs they wear confines 
none of their limbs, but fqifFers the body to take its true 
form ; and nothing is more uncommon than ricketty chil- 
dren, and crooked people. In Egypt> man rifes in all ms 
majelly, and woman difplays every charm of perfon. oub- 
jedt to the immutable Jaws by which cuflom governs the 
Eafl, the women do not affociate with the men, not even 
at table, where the union of fexes produces mirth and wit, 
and makes food more fweet. When the great incline to 
dine with one of their wives, Ihe is informed, prepares the 
apartment, perhimes it with preciou^ efiences, procures the 
inofl; delicate viands, and receives her lord witji the utmolr 
attention anej refpea. Among tl>c common people, the 
women ufually ftand, or lit in a corner of the rgom, while 
tjie hufband dines. Th.ey often hold the bafon for nim to 
wafli, and ferve him at table, Cufkoms like thefc, whicjh 
the Europeans rightly call barbarous, and explaim agamfb 
withjuftice, appear lo natural in Egypt, tfiat they do not 
fiifpedl it can be otherwife elfewhere. Such is the povver 
of habit over men. What has been for ages, he fuppoies 


a law of nature. v t? 

The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to Egypt, 
but there does not feem to be any material diffeienc^ e-r 
tween it and the aligatprs pf India and America. 
are both amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, and 
grow till they are about twenty tect m length, and have 
four fliort legs, with largp feet, armed with claws, and 
their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrable fcalcs 
like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the fedge, 
and other cover, on the Tides of the rivers ; and, pretty 
much relembling the trunk of an old tree, lomet^mes luf- 
prifes the unwary traveller with his tore paws, or beats tan 
down with his tail. The camelion, a little animal fomething 
rcfembling a li^^ard, that changes colour as you ftand to 
look upon him, is found here as well as m neighbouring 
countries. The hyppopotamus, ox pver horfe, an amphi- 
bious animal, refembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the 
head of a horfe, is common in Upper Egypt. 

The c^rajles, or horned viper, inhabits the greateft part 
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of the caftern continent, efpeclaHythe defert fandy pavti of 
It. ^ It abounds in Syria, in the three Arabias, andih iifrica^- 
It is probable that this was the ai’p which Cleopatra em- 
ployed to procure her death. Alexandria, plentifully fup- 
pli^ by water, mufl then have had fruit of all kinds in its 
gardens. The bafl^ets of figs muif have come from thence, 
and the afp, or cerahes, that was hid in them, from the ad- 
joining defer t, where there arc plenty to this day. 'I'he 
poilon is very copious for fo finall a creature ; it is fully 
as large as a drop of Imdanuin dropped from a phial by 
a careful hand. Viewed through a glafs, it appears not 
pcrfe^fly t aiifparcnt or pellucid. l^eople have doubted 
whether or not this yellow liquor is the poifon, and die rca- 
foii lias been, that animals who had tailed it did not die as 
when bitten, but this reafon does not hold in modern phy- 
lies. M'e know that the faliva of a mad dog has been 
given to animals and has not afl'e£led them ; and a German 
phyficianwas bold enough to dihil the pus, or putrid matter 
flowing from the ulcar of a perfon infected by the plague, 
and tahe it afterwards without any bad confeqnences , fo 
that it is clear that the poifon has no a£tivity, till through 
feme fore or wound it is admitted into circulation. 

There are few fubjedts ©f more curious inveftigation, 
than the incantation of ferpents. There is no doubt of 
its reality. The fcripturcs are full of it. All that have 
been in Egypt have fecn as many diiferent inftaiices as they 
chofe. Some hav^c doubted that it was a trick, and that 
the animals, fo handled, had been firft trained, and then dif- 
armed * )f their powers of hurting ; and fond of the difeo- 
Very they have refled themfelves upon it, without experi - 
ment, in the face of all antiquity. But I will not hefitatc to 
aver, fays a late ingenious traveller that I have feen at 
Cairo (and this may be feen daily without trouble or ex- 
pence) a man who has taken a ceraflcs with his naked 
hands from a number of others lying at the bottom of a 
tub, has put it upon his bare head, and tied it about his 
neck like a necklace ; after which it has been applied to a 
hen, and bit it, which has died in a fewmi nines. 

Abyssinia is an exteufive country, of which, for along 
time, our European nations had no other knowledge than 
by name. It was under the celebrated John 11. king of 
Portugal, that Don Francifeo d’ Alvarez firft found his way 
to thole immenfe regions, fituated between the tropic and 
the equator, of fuch difficult accefs by fea. The country 
was poor, though abounding with fiiver mines. The in- 
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JhaWtants, lefs induflrious than the Atnerlcans, knew nei- 
how to work thofe mines, nor to make ufe of the 
trcafurc which the earth abundantly fiirnifhed for the real 
wants of man. Agreeably to this we meet with a lettcjr ■ 
from David, king of Abythnia, to th ' Portugnefe governor 
of India, beg ing for workmen of every kind. This in^ 
deed was very poor. "I'hrce fourths, of Africa, America, 
and the northern parts of Afia, laboured under the fame 
poverty^ In the midfl ot the luxurious opulence ^'f our 
towns, we are apt to imagine, that the reft of the world are 
like ourfclves ; not retlecting, that mankind, till they are 
civilized, “ live in the midft of gold and diamond mines, 
with haidly food and raiment^'.” So weak was this 
boafted kingdom of Abytfiiiia, that a petty Mahometar^ 
prince, poffeired of a neighbouring province, made al- 
mofl: an entire conqueft o‘ it, in the begininng of the fix-^ 
tcenth century. We have ftill the famous letter from John 
Bermudes to Don Sebaftian, king of Portugal, whereby 
we may be convinced, either that the Abyllinians are not 
the invincible nation mentioned by Herodotus, or that they 
have greatly degenerated. They give the name of Prejier 
jehn to, the negus or king of Abyflinia, becaufe he is laid, 
to be defeended from the race of Solomon, by the queen of 
Sheba. He is abfolule both in ecclefiaifical and civil af- 
fairs. He very often judges capital crimes himfclf ; but no 
man is condemn, d to die for the firjl fault, unlcfs the crime 
be of a horrid nature, fucli as parricide or facrilcge. And, 
in general, the Ufe and merits of the prifoner are weighed 
againft his immediate guilt ; fo that if his firlf behaviour has 
had more merit toyxirds the ftate than his prefent delin- 
quency is thought to have injured it, the one is placed fairly 
againft the other, and the^ccufed is generally abfolvcd whea 
the fovereign judges alone* 

The Nile t.kes its rife in this country, to dife over the 
fourccs of whic h animated a late celebrarcd traveller through 
toils and dangers innumerable. When he ftood in rapture 
over the principal fountain, what mingled emotions muii 
)iave arifen in his mind ! ‘‘ It is <*alLer to guefs than to de- 
Icribe the fttuationof myfmindv” fays he, ‘‘ when ftanding 
in that fpdt which had ballied the gciiius, induftry, and^ 
enquiry of botl:^ ancients and moderns, tor the couffc t>t 
near three thoufanji years. Kings lx:d attempted this 
difeovery at the head ot armies, and t-ach expedition was 
diftinguifhed from the laft, only by die difterence of the 
munbers vvhicli had pcnftied, and agiccd alone in the 
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f* difappointmcnt which had uniformly and without exrjpp 
tion lollowed then) all. Fame, riches, and honour, hu'e^ 
been held out for a feries of ages to every individual of 
thofe myriads thefe princes commanded, without having 
produced one man capable pf gratifying the curiofity of 
his fovereigu, or wiping off this (lain upon the enterprize 
and abilities of mankind, or adding this defideratum for 
** the encouragement of geography. Though a mere pri- 
vate Briton, I triumphed here in my own mind, over 
kings and their armies j and every comparifon was lead- 
ing nearer and nearer to prefumption, when the place it- 
felt where I flood, the objeil of my vain-glory, fiiggcflcc} 
what depreffed my iliort-lived triumphs. | was but a lew 
minutes arrived at the fourccs of the Nile, through num 
** berlefs dangers and futferings, the leail: of which would 
have overwhelmed me but for the continued goodnefs aiid 
prote6lion of providence; I was, however, but then half 
‘‘ through my journey, and all thofe dangers which 1 had 
already palfed, awaited irtt again on my return. | faw 
Strates expefting me on the fide of the hill: Slrates,”" 
fa id 1, faithful fquire, come and triumph wdth your Don 
Quixote at that ifland of Barataria, where we have wifely 
and fortunately brought ourfelves ; come and triumpii 
with me over all the kings of the earth, all their armies, all 
thdir philofopherS aiid all their heroes/^ — '‘Sir, fays Strates, 
I do not underhand a word of what you fay, and as little 
of what you mean : you very well know' I am no fcholar ; 
“ but you had much better leave that bog, and cc^ue into the 
houie.” — “ Come,” faid I, “ take a draught of this e.\fcel- 
lent water, and drink with me a health to his Majeljy 
George HI. and a long line of princes.” “ I had in mV 
hand a large cup of cocoa-nut flrell, which I procured 
in Arabia, apd which was brim full. He drank to the 
king fpeedily and chearfully, with the addition of “ con- 
fulion tp his enemies,” arid toffed up his cap with a loud 
huzza. “ Now friend,” faid I, “ here is to a more 
humble, but ftili a facred name; here is to — Maria!” 
He afked, if that was the virgin Mary ? I anfwered. 
In faith I bel eve fo,' Strates.”' He did not fpeak, but only 
gave a humph of difapprobation. 

^ The day had been very hot, fo that my thirft led me to 
thefe freejuent fibations at this long^ fought for fpfing, the 
xnoft ancicnboTall altars. Strates,” "laid P here is to 
our happv return. Come, friend, yoq are yet two toafl^ 
** behind me ; can -you ever be fatiated with this excellent 
water ?” “ Look you, Sir,” fays he very gravely, “ as for 
f kir^ George, 1 drank to him with all my heart, to his 
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to his children, to his brothers and fillers, God 
s them all 1 ainen hut as for the virgin Mary, as 1 
V am no pa pill, I beg to be cxcufed from drinking healtl^ 
which my church does not drink. But you muil forgive 
me, if I refufe to drink any mere water. 

The number of birds in Abyflinia exceeds that of other 
animals beyond proportion. he "I'laltlalya, or fly, is an 
Infedt that has not been deferibed by any naturaiift. It is 
in fizc very little larger than a bcc, ot a thicker proportion, 
and its wings, which are broader than thotp of a bee, placed 
iejiarate like thofe of a. fly* Of all thoie that have writtei 
upon thefe countries, the prophet Ifaiah alone lias given an 
account of this ajiimal, and the manner of its operationl 
“ And it fhall come to pafs, in that day, that the Lord fliall 
hihs ror the tiy that is in the uttermoil parts of the riv^ci^ 
of Egypt. And they fliall come, and fhall red all of 
them in die delblate vallies, and in the holes of the rocks, 
and upon all thorns, and upon all bullies We caiid 

not read me hiilory of the plagiic§ which God brought up-- 
on Pharoah by the hands of Mofes, without (lopping a 
moment to confider a fingularity, which attended this 
plague of tlie tiy. It vyas not till this time and by means of 
this iiifedl, that God faid, he would feparate his people from 
the Egyptians. And it would feern that then a law was 
given to them, which fixed the limits of their habitation-. 
It is well known that the land of Cri^flien, or Geflien, the 
poireflioii of the Ifraclitcs was a land of paflure, which, was 
not tilled or fown, becaufe it was not overflowed by the 
Pvile. But the land overflowed by the Nile was the black 
earth of the valley of Egypt, aiid it was here that God con- 
fined the hies ; for he fays, it fliall be a fign of this fepara- 
tion of the people, which he had then made, that not onej 
fly iliould be feeu in the fand or paflure ground, the land 
of Goflien ; and this kind of foil has ever fincc been the 
rehige of all cattle emigrating from the black earth to tlic 
Jower part of Atbara. 

Balm, or balfam^ is found in Abvflinla. We know from 
fcripture, the oldell hiliory extant, as well as the mofl in- 
fallible, that the Ifliraaelites, or Arabian carriers and mer- 
chants, traflicklng with the India commodities into Egypt, 
brought with them balm as part of the cargo. The JewifK 
iiiilorian f, in his account of the antiquities of his country, 
fays, that a tree of this halfam was brought to Jerufalcnci 
by the queen of Sheba, or Abyflinia, and given, among other 
jprefents to Solomon, who, as wc know n:om fcripture, was 
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^cry ftuJioiis of all forts of plants, and fkilful in the defcH^ ■ 
tioii and diftiniSlion of them. Nctwithftanding 
tivc authority of Jofephus, we are not to put it in com-f 
petition with that of fcriptiire, from which we know the 
place where it grew and was fold to merchants, w:is Gilead 
111 Jad^a, more than 1780 years before Chnif, or 1000 
jbefore the queen of Sheba ; 10 that upon rcadijig the verfe, 
nothing can be more plain than that it had been traiifplanted 
into Jud^a, flourithed, and had become an article of com- 
merce in Gilead, long before the period Jofephus mentions: 
And they lat dowai to eat bread, and then lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and behold a c’ompany of lihmach'tes 
came from Gilead, v/ith their camels, bearing fpicery, 
and bairn, and myrrh, going to carrv it down inU) Egypt"'^.’* 
The Abyfhnians have a way of deferibing time peculiar 
4*0 them felves. They read the whole of the lour evangelill3 
every year in their churches. 'I’hey begin with Adatthew, 
then proceed t(; Mark, I^iike and John in order ; and 
when they jpeak of an event, they write and fay it happen- 
pi in the . days of Alatthevv, that is in the firfb quarter of the 
year, while the gofpel of St. Matthew was yet reading in 
^hc churches. 

"X'heir hrO: bifhop, Frumentius, being ordained about tlie 
year 333? ar.d inlbudfed in the religion of th.. Greeks of the 
church of Alexandria, by St. Athiinalius, then Ikting in the 
chair ©f Sr. Alark, it follows that the true religion of the 
Abyflinians, which they received on their convciTion to 
Chriftianity, is that of the Greek churcli. "I'hcy receive 
the holy facrament in both kinds, in unleavened bread, and 
In the grapp brujfed with the hulk as it grows ; fo that it 
js a kind of marmalade, and is given in a flat ;poon. "I'liey 
ai o obferve circumcihon. 

The interior part^ pf Africa are, comparatively fpeaking, 
very little known. In inofl: material circumAanccs, the in- 
habitants of this extcnfivc continent agree with each other. 
If we except the people of Abyfhuiia, who are tawny, and 
profefs Chrjkjaniiy blended with Judailin and Paganifm, 
they are ail of a black complexion, In their religion, ex - 
pept on the fpa-poa^l^ which have been vifited and inhabited 
by ftrangers, they arc pagans ; and the form of govern lent 
is every vvherve monarcliical. The countries of Aiandengo, 
Jlthiupia, Congo, Angola, JBalua, and AXononiotapa, are 
extremely rich in gold and hlver. The ba^er met:ils likc- 
wil*e are found in thefc and many other parts of Africa. 
£ut the perfons of the natives make the molt conliderable. 

^ Gen. xxxvii. 25. 
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in the produce ancl traffic of this miferable qiirirter 
or me globe. On the Guinea or wchern coall:, the lingi- 
Ihh trade to James Fort, and other fettlements on die river 
Gambia, where they exchange their woollen and linen ma- 
nufa 61 :Lires, tlicir hardware and fpirltuous liquors, I'or the 
perfons of the natives. Among the negroes a inatFs wealth, 
confifls in the number of his family, v/hoiii he fells li'fve fo 
many cattle, and often at an inieiior price. When vvijl 
this mod infamous of all trades,' fo dhyracefid to the Chrif-^ 
tian name, and lo repugnant to the principles of our con- 
llitLition, be abolilhed ! Let the negroes already in our iflands 
be prqpe ly treated, made free, and encouragement given 
to their pcjpulaticm ; mcafures that would be attended with 
no lels proht than lionour. 

Gold and ivory, next to the flavc trade, form the ]):inci^ 
pal branches of African commerce. Thcfc arc earned orf 
froni the lame coald, wlrcre the i)utcli aiul French, as 
as Englilh, have their fettlements for this purpofe. The 
Portugueie arc in poUcffioii of •the call: and well coall of 
Africa, ^ fro^n the tropic of capricorn to tlic equator , which 
immcnle traA they became mailers of, by their happy dif- 
covery and navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Dutch liavc fettlements towards the fouthern part of tlic 
ccniinent in die country called Caflraria, or the land of the 
Hottentots, particularly Cape Town, whicli is well fettled 
and fortified. Here their ihips bound for India ulually put 
in, and t adc with the natives for their cattle, in exchange 
for wliich they give them fpirituous liquors. The Cape 
of Good Hope is very mountainous, and the top is always 
covered with a cap of clouds before a llorm. 

Were A Inca civilized, and could we pre- occupy the af- 
fedlions of the natives, and introduce gradually ourVcIigion, 
manners and language among them, we ihould open a 
market that would fully employ our manufavSiurers and fea- 
men, morally fpeaking, till die end of time, and wlide we 
enriched ourfelvcs wc ihould contribute to their happinels.. 
It is much to be wiilied by every friend to huiiianity, thiit 
the new fectlcment lately formed at Sierra Teone, uiuier thtt 
patronage of a very refpeclcddc fociety of gentlemen in 
London, may anfwer thole benevolent purposes, for which 
it was intended, viz. to introduce the iiglu of knowledge, 
and the comforts of civilization into Africa, to cemciit 
and perpetuate the moft confidential union betw'ccn the Eu- 
ropean colony and the natives of that country. 

With regard to Africa we may ohferve, that dicre is no 
medium as to the advantages of foil. It is either peri'eclly 
karren or extremely fertile : this arifes from the intenfe heat 
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of the foti, wfcich, nvbjrc jt meett widifufficient moiltut^ 
produces Ac utmoft tuxufiancy ; and In thofc 
yvherc there ire few jivefs, reduces the furface of die cartFx 
te a barren fand. Of this fort arc the countries of Anian 
and Zaa^ra^ whicli; fof waht of water, and consequently 
of all o^cf neceflarJes; are reduced to perfect deferts, as 
name of th^ latter denoU s. In thofe countries, on the 
Ollkerhand, where tlicr is plcfrity of water, and particu- 
larly where the rivers over.!ow the land, part of the year, 
as m Abvffin.ia, the produftions of nature, both of tlic 
animal and vegetable kinds, are found in the highcfl per- 
feftion and grtfateft abundance. 

There are feveral Afric)c:n Jjlandf^ fome 6f which lie in: 
the Eaftern or Indian Ocean, and fome in the Weftern or 
Atlantic. Socatra 15 famous for its aloes, whlcli areefleein- 
cd the beft in the world. If w^e whh to pay a vifit to this 
illatid, "we muft fail round the Cape of Good Hope, to the 
Arabic gulph, on the eaftmoft point of Africa, called for- 
merly the Red- Sea, 

— — — Whofe waves o’ertlircw 

proud Pharaoh, and his Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they purlbcd 
The fojourners of Goihen ; ^^hi> beheld, 

' From the fafe fhore, their floating carcafes, 

And broken chariot wheels 

Madagafcar is a very large ifland, being near 1000 milef 
long, and 300 broad. It abounds in cattle and corn, and 
.jxiod of the necefTaries of life, but there is not fuffirient 
mcfchandife to induce Europeans to fettle colonies. — Mau-- 
ritius^ or Maurice, was lo called by the Dutc]>, 
A. D. 1598. who firlf touched tlierc, in honour of prince 
Maurice their Stadrholder ; but the French, its 
jfrefent mailers, have given it the name of the Ijle of France, 

The firfl ifland on this lide the Cape is the pleafant St^ 
Helena, where the Englifli Eafl-India Ihips Hop to get 
tvater and frelh provifipns in their way home. Though 
the ifland appears on every fide a hard barren rock, yet it 
is agreeably diverfified witli hrlls and plains, adorned with 
plantations of ffuit-treeS and garden-fluff St.' Helena is 
iaid to have been firft difeovered by the Portuguefe on the 
feflival of the emprefs Helena, mother of the emperor 
Conflantinc the Gfeat, whofe name it flill bears. It doef 
fiOt appear that the Portugufe ever planted a colony here ; 
ftxid xhc EngUlh Eafl-India company took po&flicm of it in 
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i6do, and held it without interruption, till the year ^673; 

the Dutch took it by furprife. The Englifh, how- 
ever, recovered it within the fpace of a year, and at the 
fame time took three Dutch Eaft-Indla Ihips that lay irf 
the road. There ait: about two hundred families ^ in thcT 
ifland, moft of whom are defeended from Englifh pa- 
rents.— The C^p'e Verd iflands, which belong to the Por- 
tuguefe, are fo called from their verdure. The ancients 
called them Hefpertdes^ or Gold<=:n Apples^ well known in 
poetic ftory.— is a fmall fpot, nof Exceeding two 
miles in circumference, but its importance arifes from iti 
fituation for trade fo near Cape Verd, and it has been 
therefore a bone of contention between European nations. 

It was firll pofTefled by the Dutch, from whom it was 
taken by the Englifli ; but it was retaken by 
the Dutch, and foon after fubdued by the French, A- D. 1 759. 
in whofe pofielhon it remarnrd till the Britiih 
arms were every where triumphant. It was reilored to the 
French at the treaty of peace in 17^3* retirkcn by the 

Englilh in the laft wav, but again retlorcd at the peace of 
178'’. The Canaries^ from whence firft came our Ca- 
nary wine, and thofc delightful longfters, called Cenayy 
Birds, are feven in number. The ancients called them the 
Fortunate Ifles, and placed there the Elyfian fields. Te- 
ncriftc, one of the largell: of thefe iflands, is very moun- 
tainous. The peak is an afeent in the form ot i\ fii gar loaf^ 
about fifteen miles in circumference, and, according to the 
account of Sprat bllhop of Rodiefter, publiihed in the 
PhilofophicalTranfaaions, near three in lies perpendicular ; 
but lately afeertained to be only 13,265 feet. Ihis mo^n- 
tain is a volcano, and fomelimes throws out fuch ([uantities 
of fulphiir and melted ore, as to convert the riche ft lands 
into barren deferts. Thefe iflands were hrft difcovered and 
planted by the Carthaginians ; buphe Romans deftroymg 
that ftate, put a ftop to the navigation on the weft c..alt or 
Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from die 
reft of the world, till they were diicovered by A. V . 140s- 
the Spaniards, to whom they ftill belong The ^ 

fertile iflands of Madeira, famous foi the beft ftomachic wine, 
of which no lefs than 20,ooohogfhcads are yearly exported, 
belong to the Portuguefe. The inhabitants ^^ke the beft 
fweet-meats in the world, and fticceed wonderfully m pre- 
fennng citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and 
nerfuiLd paftes, which exceed thole of Genoa. The 
Lgar they make is extremely beautiful, and fmells nitu- 
r»Uy of violets. 
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Chap. cxi. 

OF AMERICA IN GENERAL. 

C^Iumhus dlfcovers this immcnfe Continent^Extmt^ CilrnaU^ 
4ind Soil of Am^ricaT^Opintons conceming the Manner in 
which it was peopled-^Complcxion^ Underjlanding^ Man^ 
ners^ Cujioms and Language of the Natives — Of the North*- 
American Ahorigi?ies*^A fingitlar Occurrence-^Pradiice cf 
'putting to biath thdr infirm Relations^ 

C HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, a native of Genoa, 
was the firft who undertook to extend the boundaries 
which ignorance had given to the workl. He 
A. D. 1^92, failed Irbiti Spain with a. fleet of three fliips, 
upon the mofc adventurous attempt ever under- 
taken by man, and in the fate of which the inliabitants of 
tw^o worlds were intcreilcd.’ After a vovage of thirty-three 
days, he landed on one of thofe iflands, no\y called die 
Bahamas, He afterwards touched on feveral of the idands 
in the Hme clujl:er, enq ’iring every where for gold, whicli 
■was the only objedt of commerce he tliought worth liis 
attention. In fleering fouthvvard he found the ifland called 
Hifpaniola, abounding in all the neceffaries of life, and in- 
, .habited by a humane and hofpitable people. Here Co- 
lumbus was vifited by a prince or eaxique of the country. 
He appeared widi all the pomp known among a fiinpie 
people, being carried in a fort of palanquin upon the fhoul- 
ders of four men-, and attended by many of his fubjects wd\o 
ferved him with great rcJpe6l. - Plis deportment was grave 
. and ftately, very referved tovvards his o\vn people, but w'idt 
Columbus and die Spaniards extremely courteous. He gave 
the admiral foine thin plates of gold, and a girdle of curious 
W'orkmanthip, receiving in return prefents of fimll value, 
but highly acceptable to him On his return home, Co- 
lumbus touched on feveral iflands to the fouthward, and 
dilcovered the Caribbees. He was welcomed in Spain 
with all the acclamations which the populace are ever 
ready to give on fuch occalions, and the court received him 
with the higliefl: marks of refpedt. He afterwards failed on 
on other difeoveries to America ; but the ungrateful avai i- 
cious Spaniards, not immediately receiving thofe advantages 
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%ey had promlfcd diemfdves from his firft voyages, at laft 
fufFered him to die neglcdked atid difregardcd. The court of 
•Spain, however, were fo juft to his memory, that they bu- 
f ied him magnificently in the cathedral of Seville, and 
ed a tomb over him with this infcription : “ Columbus has 

given a new world to the kingdoms of Caftileand Leon/* 
The wealth which Columbus brouglit into Europe, tempt- 
ed many to make equipments at their own expencc. In one 
of thefe expeditions, Americus Vefpulius, a merchant of 
Florence, failed to the fouth continent of America, and, 
being a man of addrefs, hud the honour of giving his name 
to half the globe But no one is now impofed on by the 
name ; all the world knows that Columbus was the firft 
difeoverer. 

This immenfe continent, frequently called the New 
World, is of greater extent than either Europe, or Alia, 
or Africa, the mree noted divifions of the ancient continent ; 
and not much inferior in dimenlions to a third part of the 
habitable globe. Its lengtli from the fiirtheft point of Ne .v 
South \Vales north, to the Streighis^of Magellan fouth, is 
about eight thoufand miles ; and its greateft breadth, from 
the Cape of St. Auguftinc, on the coaft of Brazil eaft, to 
the South Sea about Quito, is about three thoufand miles. 
The grandeur of the obje 6 ls which it prefents to view can- 
not fail to ft r ike the eye of every obferver. Nature feems here 
to have carried on her operations with a bolder hand, and 
to have diftinguifhed the features of this county by a pecu- 
liar magnificence. The mountains of America are much 
fuperior in height to thole in the other divifions of the globe. 
Even the plain of Quito, which may be confidcrcd as tl e 
bafe of the Andes, is elevated farther above the fea than the 
top of the Pyrenees. This ftupendous ridge of the Andes, no 
Icfs remarkable for extent than elevation, rifes in diftcrent 
places more than one third above the Peak of 1 eneriffe, 
the higheft land in the ancient hemifphere. The Andes 
riiay literally be faid to hide their heads in the clouds ; the 
ftorms often roll, and the thunder burfts below their fum- 
mits,„,Aviiich, though expofed to the rays of the fun in the 
tJentre of the torrid zone, are covered with eveiiafting fnows. 
From thofe lofty mountains defccad rivers proportionably 
krge^vlfh which the ftreams in the ancient continent are 
not W be compared, either lor length ot courfe, or the vaft 
body of water which they roll towards the ocean. The 
Marqgnoii, Orpnoco, the Plata, m South America, the 
Miffiflippi and St. Laurence in North America, flow in 
Inch fpacious channels, that, long before they feel m 
VoL. 11. F 
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, fluence of the tide, they rcfcmblc arinfs of the fea rathef 
riv^ers of fre/h water. 

But -what me ft dilVmguiihcs America from other parts of 
the earth, i$ the peculiar temperature of its dial ate, and the 
different laws to which it is fubjed: with refpeib to the dif- 
tribution of heat and cold. We cannot determine precifely 
the portion of heat felt in any part of the dobc, merely by 
mcafuring its diftance from toe equator. The climate of a 
country is affefted, in feme degree, by its elevation above 
the fca, by the extent of continent, by the nature of the 
foil, the height of adja<5cnt mountains, and many other 
circumftanccs. The maxims, however, which arc founded 
upon obfervation of our hemifphere will not apply to the 
other. I'hc rigour of tlie frigid zone extends over half of 
that which fliouid he temperate by i:s pofition. Countries 
where the grjpc and the fig ftiould ripen, are buried under 
fnovv one half of the year ; and lands fitiiated in the fame pa- 
rallel wdth the moft fertile and beft cultivated provinces in 
t-urope, are chilled with pe petual frofts, which almoft de- 
ftroy the power of vegetation. While the negro on the 
coaft of Atrica is fcorched with unremitting heat, the in- 
habitant of Peru breathes an air equally mild and temperate, 
and is perpetually lhaded under a canopy of grey clouds, 
which intercepts the fierce rays of the fun, without obftruil- 
ing his friendly influence. I'here is no effJfk without a 
caufe. In America the land ftretches from the river St. 
l.aurence towards the pole, and fpreads out ioiinenfely to 
the weft. A chain of enormous mountains, covered with 
fnovv and icc, rir.^s tliroughall this dreary region. The wind, 
in pafting over fuch an extent of high and frozen lands, be- 
comes fo impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing 
keennefs, w'hicli it retains in its progrefs thri ugh warmer 
climates, and is not entirely mitigated until it reaches the 
pulph of Mexico. This is the reafon why fiie co’d fo 
inten c in many provinces in that part of the globe. Other 
caufes, no lefs remarkable, diminifli the adiivc power of 
heat in thofe parts of the American continent which die be- 
tween the tropics. In all tiiat portion of the globe, the 
wind blows in an invariable diredllon from eaft to weft. As 
this wind holds its courfe acrofs the am ient continent, it 
' arrives at the countries which ftretch along the. wcAc'r 4 a^ 
fl-'-ore of Africa, inflamed with all the fiery partiolcs'nraiclu 
it Jiiitb coilefied from t/ie fiiltiy plains of Afta, 
biirniiij^ funds in the African dclerrs'. Ti e caaft.,4^ Africa 
is, accordingly, the region of the earth wluclx- feels, the moll 
fervent heat, and is e,\'pofcd to the uninTtigated ardour of th:& 
torrid But thus fcuq||;vuind winch brings fuch an ac- 
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•f ffion of warmth to the cotintries lying between the river 
of Senegal and CafFraria, traverfes tlyi Atlantic oceai^ 
fore it reaches the American fhore. It is cooled in its psf- 
fage over this vaft body of water, and is felt as a refreOiirtf 
gale along the coafts of Brazil and (jiiiana, rendering theie 
countries, though among the warmeft in America, tempe- 
rate, when compared with thofe which lie oppofite to them 
in Africa. As this wind advances in its conrfc acrofs 
America, it meets with immcnfe plains, covered with im- 
penetrable forefts, or occupied by large rivers, marfhes, and 
llagnating waters, where it can rec over no confidcrable de- 
gree of heat. At length it arrives at tiie Andes, which run 
from north to fouth through the whole continent. In paf- 
fing over their elevated and frozen i'uminits, it is fo tho- 
roughly cooled, that the greater part of the countries be- 
yond them hardly feel the ardour to which they feem ex- 
pofed by their fituation. In the other provinces of Ame- 
rica, from Terra Firma weft ward to the M xican empire^ 
the heat of the climate is tempe* cd, in fome places, by the 
elevation of the land above the fei\j in others, by their ex- 
traordinary humidity, and in all by the enormous moun- 
tains feattered over this tra£l:. The iflands of America in 
die tr rrid zone are either fmall or mountainous, and arc 
fanned alternately by refrefliing fea and land breezes. 

The efFe<Sls of human ingenuity and labour are more ex- 
tenfive and confidcrable, than even our own vanity is apt to 
imagine. When we furvey the face of the habitable globe, no 
fmall part of that fertility and beauty, which we albribe to 
tlie hand of nature, is the Tvork of man. His eiForts, when 
continued through a fucceftion of ages, change the apfwjar- 
ance and improve the qualities of the earth, as w^ell as ren- 
der it more wholefome and friendly to life. AH the pro- 
vinces of America, when firft difeovered, were found to be 
remarkably unhealthy. This the Spaniards experienced in 
every expedition, whether deftined for conqueft or fettlc- 
ment. The want of cultivation renders the principle of 
life lefs active and vigorous. The animals originally be- 
longing to this quarter of the globe appear to be of an In- 
ferior race, neither fo robuft' nor fo hcrce, as thofe of the 
other continent, America gives birth to no creature of fuch 
bulk as to be compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, ot 
that equals the lion and tyger in ftrength and ferocity. The 
Puma and Jaguar, its ficrceft beafts of prey, which the> 
Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tygers," 
poffcft neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor 
tiic ravenous oruelty of the latter, Xh«y arc uiaitive an4 
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tiraitJ, h^irdly formidable to many and often turn tfieir bacS? 
upon the Icaft appearance of rcfiftancc*. 

The American birds of the torrid zonc^ like thofc of the 
fame cHmate in Afia and Africa, are decked in plumage, 
which dazzles the eye with the vivid beauty of its colours, 
but nature, fatisfied‘ with clothing them in this gay drefe has 
denied moft of them that rrtelody of found and vatiety of 
notes, wlxich catches and delights the car. The birds ot the 
temperate climates there, in the fame manner as in our con- - 
tlnent, are Icfs fplendid in their appearance, but, in compen- 
fatiomfor that oefecl:, have all the power and fwcetnefs of 
iiuific in their voice. Jn fomc diftri(fts of America, the 
unwholefome temperature of the air feems to be unfavour- 
able even to this part of the creation. The number of 
birds is Icfs than in other countries, and the traveller is 
ftruck with the amazing foKtude and ftlence of its forefts. 

The foil, in a continent fo extenfive as America, miift 
of courfe be extremely various ; but, if allowance be made 
for this diverfity, it is naturally as rich and fertile as in any 
part of the earth. As the country was thitily inhabited, and 
by a people of little induftry, who had none of fhe domeftit 
animals, which civilized nations rear in fuch vail numbers, 
the earth was not exh^tufted by their confumption. The 
vegetable produdlion to which its fertility gave birth, often 
remained untouched, and being fiiffered to corrupt on its^ 
furfacc, returned with incrcafe into its bofom. As trees and 
plants derive a great part of tlieir nouriihment from air and 
water, if they were not deftroyed by man and other animals, 
they would render to the earth more, perhaps, than they 
take from it, and feed rather than impoverlfh it. Thus the 
unoccupied foil of America might go on enriching for many 
ages. The vafl numbers as well as enormous fize of the 
trees in America, indicate the extraordinary vigour of the 
foil in its native ftate. When the Europeans firfl began to 
cultivate the new world, they were aftoniflied at the luxu- 
riant power of vegetation in its virgin mould ; and in feve- 
ral places the ingenuity Ojf the planter was employed in di- 
minilhing and wafting its fuperfluous fertility, in order to 
‘ bririrg it down to a ftate fit for iifcful culture. 

It has often been ^fked, How was America peopled? 
By what courfe did mankind migrate from the one con- 
^ tinent to the other ? and in what quarter is k moft proba- 
blc that a communication was opened between them ?** 
We know, Avith infallible certainty, that all the human race 
fpring from the ftime fource, and that the defccndanls of one 
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iftan under the protedtion as well as in obedience to the 
command of Heaven, multiplied and replenifhed the earth. 
But neither the annals nor the traditions of nations reaOh 
back to thofe remote ages, in which they took poffeffion of 
the difFeieut countries where thev are now fettled. Wc 
cannot trace the branches of this nrft family, nor point out 
with certainly the time and manner in which they divided 
and fpread over the face of the globe. Even among the 
moft cnlightei;ied people, the period of authentic hiftory is 
extremely fhort, and every thing prior to that is fabulous or 
obfeure. When the people of Europe unexpedledly difeo- 
vered a new world, removed at a vaft diftance from every 
part of the ancient continent which was then known, and 
filled with inhabitants whofe appearance and manners differ- 
ed remarkably from the refi of the human fpecics^the queftion 
concerning their original became naturally an OTjeil of cu-* 
riofity and attention. The theories and fpeculations, wifli 
refpe6f to this fubjc<£l, would fill many volumes. Some 
have prefumptuoufly Imagined thaft the people of America 
were not the offspring of the fame common parent with the 
reft of mankind, but that they formed a feparate raee of 
men, diftinguifhable by peculiar features in the conftitution 
of their bodies, as well as in , the chara£leriftic qualities of 
their minds. Others contend that they are defeended from 
fome remnant of the antediluvian inhabitants or die earth, 
who furvived the deluge, which fwept away the greareft part 
.of the human fpecies in die days of N oan ; and prepoftcr- 
oitfiy fuppofe rude, uncivilized tribes, fcattcred over an uncul- 
tivated continent, to be the moft ancient race of people on the ^ 
earth. There are authors who have endeavoured by mere 
■conjedlures to account for the peopling of America. Some 
have fuppofed that it was originally united to the ancient 
continent, and disjoined from it by the fhock of an eaith^ 
quake, prthe irruption of a deluge. Others have imarincil; 
that fome veffel being forced from its courfe by the yiofeuc^ 
of a ivefterly wind, might be driven by accident towards 
the American coaft, and have given a beginning to popula- , 
tiqn in that defolate continent But, witli refpedt to all 
thofe fyftems, it is in vain either to reafon or enquire, bc- 
caufe it is impoflible to epme tp any decifion. Sjich events 
as they fuppofe are barely poflibic, and may have happei^d> 
That they ever did happen, we have no evidence, cither 
from the clear teftimony of hiftory, pr from th^ obfcuie 

intimations of tradition. ^ u a • * 

From confidering the anipa^U lyith which Ameiica is 
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ftored, wc maV' Conclude that the ncareft point of e6ntac?l 
b^^ween the old and new continems is towards the northern 
both, and that there the communication was 
b^jh^d and ^e intercourfe carried on between them.. The 
nBithcrn jpro^inces of the new world abound with many of* 
the wild animals, which are common in fuch parts of our 
hemif|)here as lie in a fimilar fxtuation. ITie bear, the 
^?t^olf, the fox; the hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, and 
feveral other tpecies frequent the forrtftsof North America, 
no le's than thofe in the north of Europe and Afia It 
feems to be evident then, that the two continents approach 
e^h other in this quarter, and are either united, or fo nearly 
adjacent, that thefe animals might pa fs from the one to the 
other ; and this vicinity h is been afeertain^d by difeovery. 
With rcgard|fo the human fpecies, fome tribe, or tome fa- 
t^lies of wandering Tartars from the rcftlefs fpirit pecii- 
Ifcr to their race, might migrate to the neareft iHands,^ and, 
rude as their knowledge of navigation was, miglit, by paf- 
l^g from one to the other, reach at length the coaft of 
America, and give a beginning to popiiladon in that con- 
tinent: 

It is likev'ifc evident from recent difcoverics, that an inters 
eburfe between our continent and. America might b« carried 
on with no lefs facility from the norrh-weft extremities of 
Europe. As early as the ninth century^ the Norwegi- 
ans dilcoyercd Greenland and planted colonies there. 1 nc 
Communication with that country, aher a long interruption, 
renewed in the laft century. Some Lutheran and Mo- 
ravian miffionaries, prompted by zeal for propagating the 
Chriflian faith, have ventured to fettle in this frozen and un- 
cultivated region. To them we are indebted for much cu- 
ribus information with refpefb to its nature and inJiabitants. 

learn that the north-weft coaft of Greenland is feparat- 
M from America by a very narrow ftrait ; that, at the bot- 
tom of the bay into which this ftrait coiidudls, it is highly 
^obablc that mey arc united \ tliat the inhabitants of the two 
countries have fome intercourfe with one another ; that the 
Efquimailx of America perfefHy refemble the Greenlanders 
in thcit, aljpedi, drels, and mode of living ; that fome failors 
who had acquired the knowledge of a few words in the 
Grccnlandifh language, reported that thefe were underftood 
by the Efjulmaux ; that, at lengfii, a Moravian mlflionary, 
acquainted with the language of Greenland, having 
vifited the. country of the Efquimaiix, found, to his afto- 
Siiihment, that they Ipoke the fame language with the Grecn- 
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l^fideYl, laild were in eYtry refpelft* the fame people, and li4 
\Vas aceordin;^!^ received and entertained by them as a friend 
and brother 

The Efquimaux, however, are the only people in Atkw?* 
rica, who, in their afpe<Sfc or charatfter, bear any refeinHamci^, 
to the northern Europeans, Among ail the other inhabitants bf 
Amciica, there is luch a ftr iking (imilitude in the form of" 
their bodies, and the qualities of their minds, th.it, notwith* 
ftanding the diverfities occaiioned by the influence of climate^ 
or unequal progrefs in improvement, we muft pronouncr 
them to be of Afiaiic cxtratllon. There may be a variety 
in the (hades, bur we can every w^hcre trace the fame otk 
ginai colour. Each tribe hts fomething peculiar which dif- 
tinguidtes it, but in all of them we difcern certain featutca 
common to the whole race. It is remarkable that in every 
peculiarity, which charaftcrizes the Americans, either in 
their perfons or diipofitions, they have fome refemblance to^ 
the rude tribes fcattered o^cr the north-eafl of Afia, but al» 
mod none to the nations fettled the northern 6xtreiiiitife« 
of Europe. W e may therefore conclude that their Afiatic 
progenitors, having (ettled in thofe parts of America, where 
the tlufTians difeovered the proximity of the two continents, 
fpread gradually over its various regions. This account of 
the progrefs of population in America, coincides with th4 
tradition of the Mexicans concerning their own origin, 
which, imperfedt as they are, were prelerved with mofe ac- 
curacy, and merit greater credit than thofe of any people 
in the new world. According to them, their ancCftoils came 
from a remote country, fituatcdto the north-ead of Mexico. 
They point out their various ftations as they advance frbn^ 
this, into the interior provirxes, and it is precifelV the 
route which they mud have held, if they had befen 
grants from Ada. The Mexicans, in defcribiiig the apjpear^ 
ance of their progenitors, their manners, and nabits of lift 
at that period, exactly delineate thofe of the rvA STtfr^r^, 
from whom they are fuppofed to have fprung f.' ^ ^ 

The condition and charafter of the American nition^^t 
the time when they became known to the Europeans, ^(erve 
attentive confj deration. It is bothplcafing and indrutlivc 
conteiilplate man in the various fituations wherein he 
been placed *, and to follow him in his progrefs thrcm^ tlic 
different dages of fociety, as he gradually advances 
infant ftate of civil lile towards its maturity lind 
When America was fird difeoVered, man appeared 
X uded form in which we can conceive him to fubfid. 
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fetcof pni^val firaplKky, which was koown in ourccis- 
onlybythsfa^jful dcfcriptioas of the poets, reallv 

rnoKL J^bour, Ignorant of arts, and al- 

T* property, enjoying in comftjon the 
bleffings which flow fpontancoufly from the bounty of na- 
ture. Their firft appearance fiUcd the difcovercr* with fuch 

?P‘ imagine them a race of ' 
men Afferent from thofe of the other hcmifphere. Their 
complexion « of a reddifli brown, nearly refcmbling that 
of copper. The hair of their heads is always black, lonT, 

part of 

their body is perfedly finooth, which Teems to indicate a 
^e6l of vigour, occafxoned by fome vice in their frame. 

1 his peculiarity cannot be attributed, as fome travellers have 
fuppofed, to their mode of fubfiftence. For though the food 
of many Americans be fo extremely inflpid, that they are- 
altogether unacquainted with the ufe of lilt, rude trilis in 
other parts of the earth have fubfifted on aliments equally 
fimplewithMt this mark of degradation, or any apparent 
tymptom of a Aminution in their vigour. 

There is kfs variety in the human form throughout the 

new world, than m the ancient continent. When Colum- 
bus and the oAer Afeoverers firft vifited Ae different coun- 
tries in America, which lie within the torrid zone, they 

people of the fame complexion 
^ith thole m the correfponding regions of the other hemi. 
jphere. 1 o their amazement, however, they difeovered that 
America contained no negroes ; and the caufc of this fm^ 

S { became 3,8 much the objedf of curiofity as 

V j wonder. In what part or membrane 

pt the b(My that humour refides which tinges the com- 
plexipn pt the npgro with a deep black, it is the bufinefs of 
jnatowifts to enquire and Afcribe. The powerful opera- 
tion of lv« appears manifeftly to be the caufe which pro- 
Aices tms ftriktng variety in Ae human fpecies *. AH Eu- 
the whol^ of Afia, and the temperate parts of 
Africa, are occupied by mep of a fair complexion. All the 
tomfl in Africa, foinc of Ac warmer regions adjacent 
to It, a^ a few countries jn Aftq, are fiUed wiA people of 
S V ^ colopr. If we trace Ae nations of our con- 
P'^ogre‘« frpm cold and temperate coun, 
toes toward Aofe parts wWch arp expofpd to the mfluence 
pt velwment and unremitting heat, yre Aall find that the 
"Wbitenefs cf their Ikin foon begAs to dimini A; 
tnai its colour tKepens gradually as lye aqvqncc, ; and after 
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pafiing through all the fucpcffive CTadations of tcr^ , 

minates in an uniform unvarying black. But in Amirica^ 
where the agency of heat is checked and abated by V^bus 
caufes, the climate feems to be deftitute of that force t^bich 
produces fuch wonderful cliedls on tlu human frame* The 
colour of the natives of the torrid zone, in America, can 
hardly be faid to be of a deeper hue than that of the ^ople 
in the more temperate pans of their continent. Accurate 
obfervers, who liavc had an opportunity of viewing the 
Atncricans in very different climates, and in countries far 
removed from each other, have been ftruck with the amaz-, 
ing limilarity of their figure and afpedt. 

The exercife of the underftanding among rude tribes is 
very limited. In every civilized nation, arithmetic, or the 
art of numbering, is deemed an effential and elementary 
feience ; and in our continent, the invention and ufe of Jt 
reaches back to a period fo remote as is beyond the know- 
ledge of hiflory. But among favages, who have no pro- 
perty to eflimate, no hoarded treafures to count, no va- 
riety of objedts or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith- 
metic is a luperfluous and ufelefs art. Accordingly, among 
fome tribes in America, it feems to be quite unknown. 
There are many who cannot reckon farther than three ; 
and have no 'denomination to diftinguiih any number above 
it. Several can proceed as far as ten, others to twenty. 
When they would convey an idea of any number beyom 
thefe, they point to the hairs of their heaa, intimating that 
it is equal to them, or with wonder declare it to be fo great 
that it cannot be reckoned. Not only the Americans, but 
all nations, while extremely rude, feem to be unacquainted 
with the art of computation. As foon, however, as they 
acquire fuch acquaintance or connedlioh with a variety of 
objedis, that there is frequent occafion to combine or 
vide them, their knowledge of numbers incrcafes ; fo that the 
ftate of tliis art among any people may be conlidcred as one 
ftandard by w^hich to eftimate the degree of their improve- 
ment. The Iroquois, in North America, as they arp rijuch 
more civilized than the rqdc inhabitants ot Brazil, Para- 
guay, or Guiana, have like wife made greater advance^, in 
refpedfc ; though even their arithm:tic (Joes not extend 
beyond a thouiajid, as in their netty trapfaftions they have 
no occafion for any higher number, Th^ Chcrokees, a.lcfs 
confidcrabje nation on the famic c-ont}neiit, can only reckon 
as far as a hundred, and to that ext^^nt have natpes for, the 
fc veral numbers. I'he fmaljer tribes in their ncighbottjSiOOd 
^n fife no higher than tci> ^ 

* Adair’s Hiftoiy of America© Indiw. 
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I * A general ftate of pre^nifeuous intercoorfe between the 
fixes never exifted but in the imagination of poets. Ac- 
.^ordingly, in Amcricav< even amongft the rudefi; tribes, a 
regular union between hufband and wife is univerfal, and 
the rights of marriage are underftood and recognized. In 
foiwe counti ies the marriage union fuhfifls during life; in'" 
odicrs, the impatience ot the Americans under reftraint of 
any fpecies, together witli their natural levity and caprice, 
prompt them to diflblve it on very flight pretexts, and often 
withfO'pt affigning any caufe. Some of them marry only for a 
ycar\tiine, and, according to ancient cufto;u> at the expi- 
ration .of the year they renew the marrijge ; but there is 
ieldom an inflancc of their feparating after they have chil- 
<!rcn. If it ihould fo happen, the mother t ikes the c hildren 
imdrer her own prote£lion, though the father is obliged to 
contribute towards their maintenance during their minority 
and the motlier^s widowhood. Among fome tribes the cc- 
rerticny Js performed in the following manner. When a 
young man has fixed his aiFedlions, and is determined to 
ftiarry, lie takes a cane or reed, with which he repairs to 
the nubitation of his beloved, attended bv his friends and 
aifociates, and in the prcfcnce of ths wedding-guefts, flicks 
his rfecd into the ground. His bride comes forth foon after 
with another reed, which flie flicks by the fide of his ; and 
^betj they are married. 7'hey afterwards exchange reeds, 
which arc laid by as evidences or certificates of tl^ mar- 
riage, ufually celebrated by fcafling, mufic and dancing. 
Each of their relations and friends, at the wedding, contri- 
bute fomeihing towards eflablilhing the new family. As foon 
as rha wedding is over, the town is" convened, and the council 
.Orders or recommends a new habitation to be conflrudlcd 
for the accommodation of the new family ; eveij man in 
i^e town joins in the work, which is begun and nniflicd la 
the fame day. The principal accompli mments to rccom- 
mend'a young man to his favourite maid, are to prove him- 
felf a brave warrior, and a cunning, indullrioUs hunter, 
polygamy in its utmoft latitude is afiowed by fome tribes. 
Every man takes as many wive^ as he choofes ; but the firft 
queen, and the others her handmaids and afTociates 
W ith regard to property, it has been afferted by fome 
authors,* who have written concerning the cuftoms of the 
aborigines of America, that they have all things in com- 
«CiOn. ^rhis,* however, is not the cafe. An Indian town is. 
generally f 6 Titiiated, as to be convenient for procuring game, 
end fewe^rotri futlden invafion, having a large dif.ncl of 
arable ground, in its vicinity, and, if poffiblc on an iilhmil 
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bt^»vl5ct two waters, or where the doubling of a river fonnt 
a peninfula. Such a lituation generally comprehends a foffi--';. 
ir:ient qnantitv of excellent land for planting corn, potatc^* 
beans, fquarfi, pumpkins, melons, and the like. At other 
times, however, they choofe fuch a convenient fertile fpot- 
at a little diftance from their town, when ci feu mftances will 
not admit of having both together. This is their cojnmon 
plantation, and the whole town plant in one vafl: field toge» 
tlier ; but the fhare of every family is feparated from the 
adjoining one by a narrow ftrip of grais, or any other na-* 
tural or artificial boundary. In the Tpring, after the ground 
is prepared on one and the fame day, early in the mornings 
the whole town is fummoned, by the found of a fliell from 
tile mo’jih of the overfeer, to meet at the public fqiiare^ 
whither the people repair with their hoes and axes; and 
from thence proceed to their plantation, where they continue 
planting till the whole is finiihed. When their rifing crops 
are reatly for dre/Ting and cleanfing, they go on in the famet 
Older day after day, until the c^op is laid by for ripening. 
After all the grain is ripe, the whole town again aflemblcs, 
and every man carries ofF the fruits < { his labour, from the 
part flrfl allotted to him, which he depofits in bis own gra- 
nary as his property. But previous to their carrying ofF 
their crops from the field, there is a large crib or granary' 
eredled in tfie plantation, which is called the king’s crib, 
and in this each family depofits a certain quantity, acj’cord- 
ing to his ability or inclination. Though this might app ‘af 
to be a revenue for the king, it is in facSl defigned for an- 
other purpofc, namely, that of a public ftorchoufe, to which 
every citizen has the right of free and equal accefs, \vhei| 
his owm private florcs a e confumed ; to ferve as a furpUia 
to flee to for fnccour ; to affifl: neighbouring towns whofe 
crops may have failed ; to accommodate ftrangers, or tra- 
vellers; to afFord provifions or fupplies, when they gojbrth 
on hoftile expeditions ; and for all other e^igfencies of the 
ftate. As to mechanic arts or manufatftureS, they hav# 
fcarcely any thing worth obfervation, fince they arc fup- 
plied with necefTaries, conveniences and even fuperfluitie^ 
by the white traders. The men do nothing but ereiSt their’ 
mean habitations, form their canoes, and fome other trifling 
matters ; for war and hunting are their principal employ- 
ments ; the women are more a61ive, and turn their atten- 
tion to various manual employments ; they m’ake all their 
earthen-ware, fpin and w^eave curious belts and diatkm# 
for the men, and embroider and decorate their apparel. 

Tlie Nortli- American aborigines are not idolaters, unlefii 
puffing the tobacco-fmOak towards the fun, and rejoicing 
I 
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appearance of the new-moon, may be termed fo, 
Xhey adore the Gr^at Spirit^ the giver and taker away of 
thr breath of life, with the inoft profound and refpeaful 
homage. They- believe in a future ftatc, which they call 
world of fplrits, where they enjoy different degrees 
0f trammillity or comfort, according to their behaviour 
here. A perfon, who in his lifetime, has been an in- 
duftrious hunter, an intrepid and active warrior, juft and 
upright, has provided well for his family, and done all the 
good he could, will, they fay, in the world of fpirits, live 
a warm, pleaiant country, where there are green. 


in 


bowery, expanfive favannas and high forefts, watered with 
iitnpid ftreams, rcpleniflicd with deer, and every fpccies of 
game; a ferei\e, unclouded and peaceful fky ; in fhort, 
where there is fulnefs of pleafure, uninterrupted. They 
have many accounts of trances and viftons of their people, 
who have been fupjpoled to be dead, but afterwards reviving, 
have related their vifions, which tend to enforce the praiflice 
of virtue and the moral duties. 

As an inftance of their ideas of political impartial jnftice, 
and homage to the Supreme Being, as the high arbiter of 
- human tranfadfioiis, who alone claims the right of taking 
away the life of man, the following event, as a late tra- 
veller ^ had it from the mouth of a Spaniard, a refpedlablc 
inhabitant of E aft- Florida, is very remarkable. The foil 
of the Spanifh governor of St. Auguftine, together with 
two young gentlemen, his friends and aflbeiates, conceived 
a deugn of amufing themfelvcs in a party of fport at hunt- 
ing and ftfhing. Having provided themfelves with a con- 
venient bark, ammunition, and fifhing-tackle, they fet fail, 
iSreftine their courfe fouth, along the coaft, towards the 
point ot Florida, putting into bay'fe and rivers, as conve- 
niency and the profpe6f of game invited theiii. The pleaf- 
ing rural and and diverlifi^ feenes of the Florida coaft, im- 
perceptibly attuned them far to the foi|th, beyond the Spanifh 
^reified pofts,. Unfortunate youths 1 regardlefs of the ad- 
vice and injundlions of their parents and friends, ftill pur* 
fuing the dclufive objedls, they entered a harbour at even- 
ing with a view of chafing the roe-buck and hunting the 
fturdy bear, folaclng themfelves with delicious fruits, and 
repolitig under aromatic ftiades, when, alas 1 cruel unex- 
pCifted event ! in ,the beatific moments of their fl umbers, 
diey w^e furrounded, and carried off by a band of Creek 
Indians, proud of the capture of fo rich a prize. At that 
time the Jndiaus were at furious w^ar with the Spaniards, 
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and 
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no bounds were fet to their cruelties on cither fide- In 
fhort, the miferablc youths were condemned to be burnt# 
But there were EngUm traders in thefe towns, who, learn- 
ing the charadler of the captives, and expelling large re- 
wards from the Spanifh governtor, if they could deKv^ 
them, petitioned the Indians on their belialf, and offered 
a great ranfom ; acquainting them at the fame time that 
they were young men of high rank, and one of them th« 
governor's fon- Upon this, the chiefs coirvencd^ and, 
after folemn and mature deliberation, returned the traders 
their final anfwer and determination, which was as fol- 
lows : “ Brothers and frieack, wC liave been confidcrang 
“ upon this buliiiefs concerning the captives,— »aud that, 
und.r the eye aixl fear of the Gnat-Spirit* You 
“ know that thefe people are our cruel enemies ; they favc 
no lives of us red-men, who come into their power# 
You fay that the youth is the fon of the Spanilh ^go- 
** vernor. We believe it ; we are forry he has fallen mto 
“ our hands ; but he is our cnemy^ The two young men, 
his friends, are equally our^nemies. We are forry to 
“ fee them here ; but we know no difFcrencc in their flefh 
and blood. If we fave one we mull fave all but 
\ve cannot do it. The red-men require their blood to 
appeafe the fpirks or their flain relatives. They have 
entrufted us w’ith the guardianship of our laws and ^ 
‘‘ rights, and we cannot betray them. W e, however, 

have a facred prefeription reipecling this affair, which 
allows us to extend mercy to a certain degree. One 
“ may be faved by lot ; the Great-Spirit allows us to put 
it to that decilioil ; he is no rcfpctSier of parfons.*’ The 
lots were caft ; but the governor’s fon was not fo lucky aa 
to efcape ; he and one of his companions ^were taken and 
burnt. 

If we confider them with refpcfl to their private cha- 
radter, they muft claim our approbation. As moral men 
they certainly iVand in no need of European civiliaation. 
They are juft, honeft, liberal, and hofpltable to ftrangers; 
coiifiderate, loving, and 'affedlionate to their wives and re- 
lations ; fond of their children ; induftrious, frugal, tem- 
perate, and perfevering ; charitable aiid forbearing. ^ The 
firft and moft cogent article in till their treaties with the 
white-people, is, that there Hiali not be any kind of fpiri- 
. tuous liquors brought into their towns ; and the traders. arc 
. allowed but two kegs of five gallons each, to ferve them 
on the load. If any of this remains on their approaching 
the towns, tliey muft fpill it on the ground Two young 
traders were lately furprifed on the road in the even 





}utt after they had come to cattip, by a party of Creeks, 
who difcoverfng that they had Leral ke-s of Jamaica 
fpirits, immediately ftruck their tomahawks into every kesr 
giving the liquor to the thirfty fund, but not tafting a drop 
of It taemfelves ; and- the traders had enough to do to 
Keep the tomahawks from their own Ikulls. “ I faw^ 
;; young Indian,*’ fays Mr. Bartram, » who, beholding 
‘ the Icenes of mad intemperance and folly adled by th» 
‘ wmte-men in the town, clapped his hand to his breaft, 
« and with a fm.le -looked aloft as if ftruck with afto' 
nnJimenf, and wrapt in love and adoration to the Deity 
‘ vvhilft lie thus exclaimed, O thou great and good Spirit! 
are tnrleed fenfible of thy benigriity and favour to us 
1 us the underjlanding of white-men. 

M fft know before they came among ft us that man^ 

kind could become fo bafe^ and fall fo much below the dignity 
of their niiture. Defend us from their manners^ laws, 
and power f idow are we to account for their excellent 
policy and civil government ? It cannot derive its influence 
trom coercive Livvs, for^ they have no fuch artificial 
tyitcm ; divine \vj!doni dictate?, and they obey. 

As to language, the Cherokee tongue is very loud, fome- 
what rough and very fonorous, founding the letter R fre- 
quently, yet very agreeable and plcafant to the ear. All 
are truly rhetorical or figurative 
alTiftmg the fpeech by tropes ; their hands, flexure of the 
head, the brow’, in Ihort, every member, naturally affb- 
ciate, and lend their aid to render their harangues cloouent 
perlti-afive, and elFc6tual. ^ 


To enumerate all the detached cuftoms, which have 
excited the wonder of travellers in America, Would be an 
■^ndlels tafk ; one ho-wever is fo lingular that it inuft not 
be omitted. When their parents- and other relations become 
dd, or labour under any diftemper which their flendcr 
knowledge of the healing art cannot remove, they cut 
fliojrt their days with a violent hand, in order to be relieved 
from the burden of fupporting and attending them. This 
pracftice prevailed among the ruder tribes in every part of 
the continent, from Hudfon’s Bay to the river de la Rlata ; 
and however ftiocking it may be to thofe fentimenls of ten- 
demefs and attachment, which, in civilized life, we arc apt 
to conCder as congenial with our frame, the condition of 
man in the favage ftate leads and reconciles him to it. The 
fefiiehardlhips and difficulty of procuring fubfiftence, which 
d«er favages, in fome calcs, from rearing their cliildren, 
prompt them to deftroy the aged and infirm. The de- 
Uiaing ftate of the one is as belplefs as the infancy of the 

other. 
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^ther. The form^ are no lefs nnable than the* hitter to 
perform the functions, that belonp^ to a warribr or htniter* 
or tp endure thoje various diftreftes in which favages are 
fo often involved, bjr their own want of torefight aiid4 in-* 
duftry. Their relations feel this , and, incapable of attend* 
ing to the wants or weaknefles of others, their impatience 
under an aclJicional burden prompts the n to extinguifh that 
hfe which they find it difEcult to I'uftain. This is nor re* 
gar. ed as a deed of cruelty, but as an a£l of mercy. An 
American, fays a philofophical hiftorian*, broken with 
years and infirmities,, conlcious that he can no lon ger de* 
pend on Cne aid of thole around liim, places himfeif con- 
tentedly in his grave ; and it is by the hands of his children 
or neareft rehiions that the thong is pulled, or the blow 
inflidled, which releaies him for ever from the forrows of 
life. A late travellerf, how'^ever, was affured by the tra- 
ders, that, among the North- American aborigines, they 
knew no inftance ®f fuch barbarifm, with regard to per- 
fons fo nearly related ; but that fomitimes the communitv' 
performed fuch a deed at the earned rcquell of the vidlim/ 
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EMPJR2S OF MEXICO AND PERU. 

0unqiicj} of Mexico by Cortex. — Magno Oipac^ founder of the 

Peruvian Empire, — Pizarro's expedition to Peru. The 

Inca ^iahalipa is put to death . — Almagro is defeated.^ 
Prifoned^ and beheaded. — Pizarro divides Peru among hU 
f olhwer s. '^Remark drhle expedition of Gonzalo Pizarra.^-^ 
The celebrated Orellana •^Pizarro is affajfinated^ and young 
Almagro acknoiulcdged as his fuccejjbr, — The celebrated 
Pedro deia Gafca* — Gonzalo Pizarro defeated and executed* 
^Remarks. 

T he governors of Cuba and Hifpaniola, who fuc- 
ceeded Columbus, endeavoured to pnrehafe tlie fame 
advantages by the blood of the natives, which he had ob- 
tained by his good fenfe and humanity. Thefe illands 
containea mines of -^old. The Indians only Knew where 
they were fituated ; and the extreme avarice of the Spa- 
niard I too furious to work by the gentle means of per-* 
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fuafion, hurried them to a6ls of the moft ftiocking violence 
aud cruelty againfi: thofe unhappy men, who, they be-- 
lieved^ concealed from them part of their treafure. The 
^U^ter once begun, they fet no bounds to their fury ; in 
a few ypirs they depopulated Hifpaniola, which contained 
three millions of inhabitants ; and Cuba, that had about fix 
hunefaxd thoufand. An eye witnefs ^ of thofe barbarous 
depopulations fays, that the Spaniards went out with their 
dogs to hunt them. The unhappy favages, alinoft naked 
and unarmed, were purfued like deer in the forcfls, de- 
voured by d igs, killed by gun-lhot, or furprized and 
burnt in their habit atic /ns. The Spaniards had hitherto 
only vifited the continent ; from what they faw with their 
eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this part 
of the new world would afford a hill more valuable con- 
quefl. Fernando Cortez was difpatched from Cuba with 
nx hundred men, eighteen horfes, and a fmall number of 
Held. pieces. With this inconfiderable force he propofed 
to fuotkie the mod powerful date on the continent of 
AxncriLi was the empitc of Mexico ; rich, extendye, 

and inhabited by millions of Indians, pallionately fond of 
war, and tlien lieadcd by 'Montezuma, whofe fame in 
arms ftruck terror into the neighbouring nations. Never 
hiftory, to be true, was more impr(d>ablc and romantic' 
than mat of this war. The empire of Mexico it is faid 
had fubfeded for ages: its inhabitants were not rufie and 
barbarous ; every thing announced a polilhed and intelli- 
gent people/ They knew, like the Egyptians of old, tliat 
the year confided nearly of 365 days. Their fuperiority 
in military affairs was the object of admiration and terror 
over all the continent ; and their government, founded on 
die fure bids of laws combined with religion, feemed to 
bkl defiance to time itfelf. Mexico, the capital of the em- 
pire, fituated in the noddle of a fpacious lake, was the 
nobleib monument of American indudry ; it communicated 
with the continent by immenfc causeways, which were 
carried through the lake. The city was admired for its 
buildings, all of done, its fquares and market-places, tJie 
fliaps which glittered with gold and diver, and the lumptu- 
ous palaces of Montezuma, fonie ere-ffed on columns of 
jafper, and containing whatever was mod rare, curious, or 
ufeful. But all the grandeut of his empire coulc^^not de- 
fend it agiimd the Spaniards. Cortez, in his march, met 
with feelSSwppodtion from the nations a’ong the coaft of 
Mexico^ who were terrided at their lifft appearance. The 
warlike animals on which the Spauiih officers were 
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.mounted, the artificial thunder which ifiued from their 
hands, the wooden callles which had wafeed them over the 
ocean, j truck a panic into the natives, fro in which they did 
not recover till it was too late. VVlierever the Spaniards 
inarched they fpared no age c:)r fe^:, nothlnp facred or pro- 
fane. At lajl the inhabitants of Kafcalj, and fo:ne of the 
flates on the coafr, defpairing of being able to opoofe them, 
entered into their alliance, and joined arirncs witli thofe 
terrible, and, as they believed, invincible cciu]iierors. — • 
Cortez, thus remtoiced, marched unward tcj Mcxiccr ; and 
in his progrefb difeovered a volcanc> of fnlphurand faltpetre, 
whence he could fr.pply himielf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of his progre s, without daring to oppolc it. T'his 
fovercign is reported by the boalding Spaniards to liave 
commanded thiny vafi'als, of whenn each could appear at 
the head of cjnc hundred diouiLind combatants, aimed with 
bows and arrows, and yet he durll not refill a handful of 
Spaniards, aided by a few' Americans, whole rdlegiaiice 
would he fhaken by the fir ll reverf# of fortune. Suc h was 
the difference between tlie iiihabitants c:)f the two wxulds ; 
and fuch the etfbdf of the Spanidi viclories, the fame of 
which always marclied before them. 

By fending a rich prefent of gold wdiich only whetted 
the Spanilh avarice, Montezuma Jiaficned tlic approach of 
the enemy. N o oppofition is made to their entry into his 
capital. A palace is let apart for Cortez and his compa- 
nions, who are already treated as tlic inaflers of the new 
world. He had good reason, however, to dlfirulf the 
atfecled politenefs of this emperor, under which he fuf- 
pe£led feme plot for his deftruldiion w^as concealed ; hut he 
had no pretence for violence ; Montezuma loaded him with 
kindnefs, and with gold in greater quantities than he de- 
manded, and his palace was iurroimded with arfillery, die 
moll frightful of all engines to the Americans. At iafi a 
circumflance fell out which afforded Cortez a pretext for 
beginning hoflilities. In order to fccure a communication, 
to receive the neceflary reinforcements, he had eredled a 
fort, and left a Imall garri on behind him at Vera Cruz, 
which has fince become an emporium of commerce be- 
tween Europe and America. He underllood tliat die Ame- 
ricans in the ireiglvbourhood had attacked this garriion in 
his ablence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the adlion ; 
that Montezuma himfelf w^as privy to this violence, and 
had iflued orders that the head of the llaln Spaniard diould 
be carried through his provinces, to dclfroy a belief, which 
then prevailed among them, that the Europeans were im- 
Sltortal* Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went iir 
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perfon to the emperor, attended by a few of his moft ex- 
P<&rieiiced officers. Montezuma pleaded innocence, arid 
Cortez feeiTied extremely ready to believe him ; though at 
the fame time he alledged that the Spaniards in general 
would never be perfuaded of it, unlefs he returnea along 
with them to their refidence, whic h would remove all jea- 
louly between the two nations. "I'he fuccefs of this inter- 
view Ihewed the fuperiority of the European addrefs. A 
powerful monarch, in the inidft of his own palace, and 
fiirroiinded by liis guards, gave himfelf up a prifoner to be 
difpo !ed of according to the will of a few gentlemen who 
came to demand him. Cortez had now got into his hands 
an engine, by which every thing might be accomplilhed, 
The Americ ans had the higheft refpedl, or rather fuper- 
ftitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, 
hy keeping him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every 
mark of royalty but his freedom, and at the fame time, 
from a thorough knowledge of his charadlcr, being able 
to flatter all his taftef and paffions, maintained the eafy 
fovcrcignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the 
I^Iexicans, growm familiar with the Spaniards, begin to 
abate of their rcfpedl ? Montezuma was the firH: to teach 
them more deference. Was there a tumult excited through 
the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ? Montezuma 
afeended the battlements of his prifon, and harangued his 
Mexicans into order and fubmiffion. This farce continued 
a long time : but, on one occafion, when Montezuma was 
fliamefully dlfgracing his charafler by juflifying the cne- 
mies of his country, a ftone, from an unknoun hand, 
ftruck him on the temple, which in a few days occafioned 
his death. T he Mexiecins, now delivered from this em- 
peror, who co-operated lo Aroagly with the Spaniards, 
rlcclcd a new prince, the famous Guatimozln^ who from 
the heginiiing difeovered an implacable animoiity againll 
the S])anlln . Under his condu 61 the unhappy Mexi- 

cans riiAied againft thofe very men, whom a little before 
they had ohered to worlhip. The Spaniards, however, 
by the dexterous managemciit of Cortez, were too firmly 
rft.ibiifhed to be expelled trom Mexico. 'I'he immenfe tri- 
bute wiiich the grandees of this country had agreed to pay 
to the v. rown of Spain, amounted to 600,000 marks of 
pure gold, bcfides an amazing quantity of precious ftones, 
a fiftir part of which being diftnbuted among the foldicrs, 
Itimulated rlu ir avarice and their courage, and made them 
'ivilling to perhh, rather than part with lo precious a booty. 
M'he Alexicans, however, made no linall efforts for inde- 
ptndLiict ; but all their valour, and delpair iil'clf, gave way 
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before what they called the Spanilh thunder. GuatimOTin 
• and the cniprefs were taken prii’oners. Tins was tlie princ^ 
who (wiien he lay ftretched on burning co^ls^ by ordef 
of one of the receivers of the king of gain’s eacenequer^ 
who inflicted the torture to make him difeover in what 
part of the lake he had thiowii his riches) faid to his high- 
prieft, condemned to the fame punilhment, and who loudly 
ex prefled his fenfe of the pains that he endured, Do you 
take me to lie on a bed of roles The high-jr iefl re- 
mained iilent, and died in an a6t of obedience to his fove- 
reign* Cortez, by getting a fecOnd emperor into his hand* 
made a complete coiifjueR of Mexico ; together with 
which the Caflile D'O?^ Jbarien^ and other provinces fell 
into t!ie hands of the Spaniards. 

While Cortez and his foldiers were emphwed in re- 
ducing Mexico, tliey got intelligence of another great em- 
pire, fitnated towards the equinodlial line, and the tropic 
of Capricorn, which was faid to abound in gold and lilver, 
and precious Rones, and to be governed by a prince more 
magnificent than Montezuma. This was the empire of 
Peru, which extended in length nciir thirty degrees, and 
was the only other country in America which delcrved the 
name of a civilized kingdom. Wliether it happened that 
the Spanifli government had not received certain intelligence 
concerning Peru, pr that, being engaged in a mulci|nicity 
of other crncerns, they did not ohufc to adventure on new 
enterprizes ; certain it is, that this extenfive country, more 
important than Mexico itfelf, was reduced by the endea- 
vours, and at the expeiice of three private perfons* I'he 
names of tliefe were, Francis Pizarro,^ Almagro, and 
Lucques, a wealthy and artful prieR. The two former 
were natives of Panama, men of doubtful birth, and of 
low education. Pizarro, the foul of the enterprize, could 
neither read nor write. They failed over into Spain* and 
\vithout difficulty obtained a grant of what th^y Ihould con- 
quer. Pizarro then fet out for the conqueR of Peru, with 
two hundred and fifty foot, fixty horfe, and twelve fmall 
piect;s of cannon, drawn by Haves from the conqueied 
countries. If we refled that the Peruvians naturally en- 
tertained the fame prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour 
of the Spanifh nations, and were belide of a character Rill 
more foft and uiiwarlike, it need not furprife u^', after what 
has been faid pf the couqueR ot Mexico, that, with this 
inconliderable force, Pizarro fhould make a deep impref- 
fion on the Peruvian empire. 1 here were particular cir- 
CLimftaaces likevvile, which confpired to afliR him, and 
which, as thev difcpvcr foixicwhat ot the hiftory, religion, 
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and ftate of the human mind in this immenfe continent, 
itiRy not be improper to relate. 

Mango Capac was thc founder of the Peruvian empire. 
He was one of thofe uncommon men who, calm and chf- 
pahionate themf Ives, can obferve the paflions of their 
fellow-creatures, and turn them to their os\n profit or 
glory. He oblerved tliat the people of Peru wxre natu- 
rally fnperfiltious, and had a particular veneration for the 
fun. He pretended, therefore, ‘to be defeended from that 
luminary’, whofe worihip he was fent to efiablifii, and 
whofe authority he was entitled to bear. Py this flory, 
romantic as it appears, he eafily deceived a credulous peo- 
ple, and brought a large extent of territory under his ju- 
rirdidiion ; a larger ftill he fubdued by his arms ; but botli 
the force and the deceit he employed for the moll; laudable 
purpofes. He united and civilized the diftrefied and barba- 
rous people ; he bent them to laws and arts ; he foftened 
tliem by the inftitution of a benevolent religion ; in fiiort, 
there was no part of America where agriculture and the 
arts were fo afiidiioufly cultivated, and where the people 
were of fuch mild and ingenuous manners. A race of 
princes fucceeded Mango, diflinguiflicd by the title of 
Yncas, and revered by the people as defeendants of their 
gr-cat God, the Sun. The twelfth of thefe was now on the 
tlirone, and napied Atabalipa. His father Guaiana Capac, 
had conq^uered the province of Quito, which n <w makes a 
j)art of Spanifh Peru, To fecure himfelf in the pof- 
leffion, he had married the daughter of the natural prince 
of that country; and of this marriage was fprung Ataba- 
lipa. His elder brother, named Pluefcar, of a different 
mother, had claimed the fucceffion to the whole of liis 
father’s dominions, not excepting Quito, which devolved 
on the other by a double connedfion. A civil war had been 
kindled on this account, which, after various turns of for- 
tune, and greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour 
of Atabalipa, who detained Hucfcar, as a priloner in die 
tower of Cuft o, the capital of the Peruvian empire. In 
diis feeble »nd disjointed ftate was the kingdom of Peru 
when Pizarro advanced towards it. I'lie ominous predic- 
tions of religion too, as in moft other calcs, joined their 
force to human calamities. Proj^hecies were recorded, 
dreams were recolleiSted, which foretold the fubjedion of 
the empire by unknown perfons, whofe defeription wasfiip- 
pofed to correfpond to the appearance of the Spaniards. In 
thefe circum fiances, Atabalipa, infiead of oppoling the Spa- 
niards, fet himlelf to procure their favour. Pizarro, how- 
ever, whofe temper partook of themeannefs of his education. 
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had no conception of dealing gently with tliofe he called 
barbarians ; but* who, however, though lefs acquainted 
with the cruel art of deifroying their fellow-creatures/ 
were more civilized than himlelt. While he was engaged 
in conference, th refore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they 
had been previoufly iiiMruCted, ^uriouflv attacked the 
guards of. that prince, and having butclured 5000 ot them, 
as they were preiling forward, without regard to their par- 
ticular fafety, to defend the facred perl on of their mo- 
narch, leized Atabalipa himlelf, whom they carried off to 
the Spar.ilh quarters. Pizarro, with the lovereign in his 
hands, might already be deemed the mailer ot J^eru ; for 
tlie inhabitants ol this country were as ihongly attached to 
their emperor, as tiie Mexicans theinfelves. Atabalipa 
\vas not long in tlieir hands before he began to treat of his 
ranfoin. On this occahon the ancient ornaments amafTed 


by a long line of magniheent kings, tlieh lUoweu treafurcs 
o? the nioff magniticeat temples were brought out to fave 
him, who was the fupport of the\ingdom and of the re- 
ligion. While Pizarro was engaged in this negotiation, 
by which he propofed, without releafinghhe emperor, to get 
into his poireilion an Immenfe quantity of Ins beloved gold, 
the arrival of Almagro caufed ibmc embarrafTment in his 
arlairs. The . friendlhip, or rather the external fliesv of 
frienddup, between thelc men, was lolely founded on the 
principie of avarice, and ahold enterpriung fpirit, to which 
iiolhing appeared too daiigerous that might gratily tlicir 
ruling pafiion. When thJir inierehs, therefore, happened 
to interfere, it was not to be tlnaight that any incafures 
could be kept between them. Pinarro expected to enjoy 
the Jiioil coniiderablc lharc of the treafurc ariling from the 


emperor’s raiiiom, becaufe he had the chiet merit in ac- 
quiring it. Almagro infifted on being upon an equal foqt- 
iiyg ; and, at length, left the common cauie might fuftcr 
by any rupture I ccw’eeii them, tins difpoiition was agreed 
to. The ranlom was paid without delay, a fum exceeding 
their conception, but not fufticient to gratily their avaiic^. 
It amounted to 1,500,000!. ftcrling ; and, conlidenng the 
value of money at that time, was prodigious ; on die di- 
vidend, after dedudtiiig a fifth for the kmg of Spam, and 
the fliares of the chief commanders and ofiicers, each 
private foldier had above 2000I Englilh money. With 
fuch fortunes, it was not to be expected that a merce lary 
army would patiently fubmit to the rigours of military dii- 
cipliL. They infifted on being difbauded, that they might 
enjoy the fruits of their labour in quiet, 
pUed with this demands fcnfible that avarice would ftill ne- 
f Q q idri 
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tain many in his family, and that thofe wlio returned with 
fuch magnificent fortunes, Xvould induce new adventurers 
to purfue the fame road to wealth. Thcfc wife relictions 
were abundantly verified ; it was impolfible to fend out 
better recruiting officers than thofe who had thcmfelvcs ib 
much profited by the field; new foldiers conflantly arriv'<^‘d5 
and the American armies never wanted reinforcement. 

This immenfe ranfom only a farther reafon for de- 
taining Atahalipa in confinement, until tliey difeovered 
wdietlier he liad another trealure to gratify their avarice. 
But whether they believed he had no more to give, and 
were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, 
from whom they expedted no farther advantage, or tliat 
Pizarro had conceived an averfion againfl; ilic Peruvian em- 
peror, on account of fomc inflances of craft and duplicity 
which he obferved in his characler, and wlnt h he ( on- 
ceived might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, 
that bv his command A^abalipa was put to death. To juf- 
tify this cruel proceeding, a fham charge was exhih ted 
agamft the unhappy prince, in which he was acciifed of 
idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circum- 
ftances equally impertinent. The only juft ground of ac- 
cufation againft him was, that his brother Huefcar had 
been put to death by his command ; and even this w^as con- 
iiderably palliated, becaufe Huefcar had been plotting his 
deitrndbon, that he might eftablifh himfelf on the throne. 
Upon the death of the Ynca, a number of candidates ap- 
peared for the throne. The principal nobility fet up tlie 
full brother of Huefcar ; Pizarro let up a Ton of Atahalipa ; 
^nd two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to eilahiifii 
themfclyes bv the affiftance of the army. Tliefc diftrac- 
tions, which in another empire would have been extremety 
hurtful, and even here at another time, were at prefent ra- 
ther advantageous to the Peruvian affairs. Tl'he candidates 
fought againft each other ; their battles accuftomed tliefe 
harmlcfs people to blood ; and fuch is tlie preference of a 
fpirit of any kind raifed in a nation to a total lethargy, 
that in the courfe of fhofe quarrels among themfclves, the 
inhabitants of Peru affumed fome courage againft the Spa- 
niards, whom they regarded as the ultimate caiife of all 
their calamities. The Ioffes which the Spaniards met with 
in thefe quarrels, though inconfiderable in themfelves, were 
rendered dangerous, by Icffening the opinion of their in- 
vincibility, which they were careful to preferve among the 
^hibitanrsof the new world. Tins conflderation engaged 
Pizarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he employed 
in laying die foundations of |:he famous city of Lima, and 
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ill fettling the Spaniards in the country. But, as foon as a 
favourable opportunity offered, lie renewed tlie war againfl 
the Indians, and after many difficulties made himfelf inaftcr 
of Cufeo, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 
gaged ill tiiefe conqiiefts, new grants and fupplies arrived 
from Spain. Pizarro obtained two hundred leagues along 
the fea-coaft, to the fouthward of what had been before 
granted, and Almagro two hundred leagues to the iouth- 
ward of Pizarro’s government. This dlvifion occafioned 
a warm difpute between them, each reckoning Cufeo within 
his own dillritSf. But the dexterity of Pizarro brought 
about a reconciliation. He perfuaded his rival, that though 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the fouth- 
ward of Cufeo, it was ecjually rich and fertile, and might 
be as eafily conquered as Peru. He offered liim his aflift- 
ance in the expedition, the fuccefs of which he did not 
even call in queflion. 

Almagro, that he might have the honour of fubduing a 
kingdom for himfelf, liftened to advice i and joining as 
many of Pizarro’s troops to his own as he judged ncceluiry, 
penetrated, with great danger and difficulty, into Chili ; 
ioling many of his men as he paffed over mountains of an • 
iinmenfe height, and always covered with fnow. He re- 
duced, however, a very confiderable part of this country. 
But tlie Peruvians were now become too much acquainted 
with war, not fo take advantage of the divllion ot the Sjia 
nilh troops. They made an effort for regaining their ca. 
pital, in which, Pizarro being indifpoied, and Almagro re- 
moved at a great diftance, tlicy were well nigh fucc efsfiil, 
'Phe latter, however, no fooner got notice of the liege of 
Cufeo, than, rclinquIAiing all views of diflant conquells, 
he returned, to fecure the grand objefl of his former la- 
bours. He raifed the liege with infinite ilaiighter of the 
affailants ; but having obtained poffelfion of this city, he 
was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, who now ap- 
proached with an army, and knew of no other enemy but 
the Peruvians. This difpute occafioned a long and bloody 
ffruggle between them, in which the turns of fortune were 
various, and the refentment fierce on both lides, becaufe 
the fate of the vanquilhed was certain death This vyas 
the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced age, fell a vic- 
tim to the fecurity of a rival, in whofe dingers and triumphs 
he had long lhared, and with whom, from the beginning of 
tlie enterpnze, he had been intimately connedbed. Du-ing 
the courle of this civil war, many Peruvians ierved in the 
Spanifh armies, and learned, from the pratffice of Chrif- 
tians, to butcher one another. That blinded nation, how- 
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ever, at length opened their eyes, and took a very re- 
xparkabie relolution. They faw the ferocity of the Euro- 
peans, their unextinguiihable refentinent and avarice, and 
they conjetTured that th^iepaffions vvould never permit their 
contefts to fubfide. Eet us retire, faid they, from among 
them; let us fly to our mountains, they v. ill speedily de- 
ftroy each other, and then we may return in peace to Our 
former habitations. T'he refoliuion was inflantly put in 
praftice ; the Peruvians difperfed, and left the Spaniards in 
their capital. Had the force on e ch fide been exa£l;ly 
equal, this iingular policy of the nanves of Peru might 
have been attended with fuccefs. But the vicflory pf Pizarro 
put an end to the hopes of the Peruvians. 

On the decifive day, theconflidl was maintained bv each 
party with equal cou- age ; but unfortunately for Alinagro, 
he was fo worn out with the faligms of the fcrvice, to 
w^hich his advanced age was unequal, that at the of 

hts fate^ lie could not exert his won^' d a^livity. H * was, 
therefore, obliged to commit the leading of his troops to 
Orgognez, wlio, though an officer of great merit, did not 
poflefs the fame afcendaiit cither over iheTpirii or atfe^hons 
of the foidiers, as the chief v/hom they had long been ac- 
cuftomed to follow and revere. On the fide ot Almagro 
were more veteran foidiers, and a lar .er proportion of ca- 
valry, but thefe were overbalanced bv Pizarro's fuperiority 
in numbers, and by two companies of well disciplined muf- 
keceers, xvhich, on receiving an account of the in urrcdlion 
of the Indians, the emperor had lent irorn hpaiui. As the 
life of lu. e arms was not hcquent among the adventurers 
in America, Irailily cquippetl tor jcrvice, at their own ex- 
pence, this fmall band of foidiers, regulariy trained and 
armed, was a novcltv in Peru, and decided ihe fate of the 
day. Wherever it advanced, the v/ciglit of' a heavy and 
well-fufrai cd lire bore down hc^rfe and foot before it ; and 
Ore:ognez, while he eudeavourctl to rally and animate his 
troops, having received a dangerous wound, the route be- 
came general." The barbanty of the conquerors ftained 
the glorv which they acquired by this complete vitflo y. 
’d^'be violence of civji ^^^n^e burned oii fome to {laugh- et 
tiicir countrymen with indiferiminate cruelty; the mean- 
nefs of private revenge inribcated others to Tingle out indi- 
viduals as the oiuechs of their vcngeai'ce. Orgognez and 
ibveral officers of difiinfiion were maffiacred in cold biood ; 
above a hundred and forty foidiers fell in the held; a large 
proportion where the number of com])atants w'as few, and 
the heat of the conteil: Toon over. Almagro, though fo 
feeble that he could not bear the motion of a horfe, had 
- infifted 
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Jnfifted on l>eing carried on a litter to au eminence which 
overlook* d the field of battle. From thence^ in the ut- 
moil: agitation of mind, he viewed the various movements 
of both parries, and at lafl: beheld the* total defeat of his 
own troops, witli all the patlionare indignation of a vcteviui 
leader, long accufiomed to vicbdorv. He endca' cured to 
fave himlelf by bight, but was taken prifoner, and guarded 
with the grcaiefi: vigilance. 

Ciifco was pillaged by he vl.^orious troops, who found 
there a confiderjble booty, ooniilding partly o the eic in- 
ings of the I idiau treafiires, and^pi tlv of the wealth 
amnCfcd by their anitagonlils fi cm the fpoiis of Peru and 
Chiii. But lo tar did this, and whatever tlie bounty of 
their leader could ..dd to ii, fall below tlic high ideas of 
the recoinpenee wlii^h t[)ev coneciv'cd to be due to their 
merit, tli u Fcidinanid Pizarro, unable to gratify fuch ex- 
travagant expedf -uions, Iiad recourlc to the fame expe- 
dient whic li his brother h<id employeft on a liinilar occatjon, 
and eiKlcavoured to iind occ upiR'icni for this turbulent afliiin- 
ing fpirit, in order to preven: it from breaking out iiilo open 
mutiny. \Vi h this vitw, he eneouraewd his inoil: adfive 
oificers to attempt the difeoverv aial rcciuelie'n of various 
provinces whicli had not hitherto Prb’nitTed to tiie Spaniards. 
Xo every Itandaid Ci cOed hy tlie ie .ders, ' lio undert >oJc 
any ^ f tlieih new cxra'JUions, vcdunieers rc'orted with die 
ardour and .lope [k-‘. uliar to the tige. Scvei'al of Alma- 
gro’s fjldieis joined ditm. :ind tlius PlzaT'O) liad tlie ialif- 
fadlion of being delivered both from t!ie itnpLatiudly of his 
dilconlenieu/iViends, and the dre id of Ills an. ieiV' eimiuics. 

Ahnagro himfeli remained lor levcral inonLis in cultody 
under all theanguilhof fufpcnce. For, airliough his d a)in 
was determined by the Pizarros from the moment that he 
fell into their hands, prud.ncc conldraincd them to de'er 
gratiiying their vengeance, until tltc ioidie-s w lO had 
ferved under him, as well as fevcral of tlieiro wn frllowers, 
in whom they could not perfedfly confide, had left Cufeo. 
As foon as they fet out upon their different expeditions, 
Almagro was impeached of treafon, tonnally tried, and 
condemned to die. 1 Ite fcntcnce aftonilhed Iiim, and 
thougli he had often braved deatli with an undaunted fpirir 
in the field, its approach under this ignominious form ap- 
palled him fo much, that he had reci^irie to abje:f fup- 
plications, unworenv of his former fame. He bciought 
Pizarrosto remember the ancient frlendihip between 
their brother and imn, and how much he li d ct)nti rented to 
the fuccefs and pro perity of their family ; he reminded them 
ojf the humanity witfi whicb> in oppoiition to the repeated 
^ remon- 
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remonftrances of his own moft attached friends ; hecon« 
jured them to pity his age and infirmities, and to fuffer him 
to pafs the wretched remainder of his days in bewailing his 
crimes, and in making his peace with heaven. “ The in- 
** treaties,” fays a Spaniih hiftorian, “ of a man fo much 
beloved, touched many an unfeeling heart, and drew 
tears from many a hard eye But the brothers re- 
mained unflexible. As foon as Almagro knew his fate to 
be inevitable, he met it with tl^e dignity and fortitude of a 
veteran. He was firangled in prifon, and afterwards puh- 
lickly beheaded. He lufFered in the feventy fifth year of 
his age and left one fon by an Indian woman 
A, D. 1539. of Panama, whom, though at that time a 
priioncr in Lima, he named as fuc celTor to his 
government, purluant to a power which the emperor had 
granted him. 

Bred, like Pizarro, in the camp, Almagro yielded not 
to him in any of the foldierly qualities of intrepid valour, 
indefatigable a6livity, or inform o untable conhancy ii\ en- 
during the harddiips infeparable from military fcrvicc in 
the new world. Butin Almagro thefe viitues were ac- 
companied with the opennefs and candour natural to men 
whofe profefiio)! is arms , in Pizarro they were united with 
the addrefs, the crait, and the dilfimulatlon of a politician, 
with the art cif concealing his own purpofes, and with 
fagacity to penetrate into thofe of other men. 

During the civil dhTenfions in Peru, all intcrcourfe with 
Spain was fulpended. On this account, the detail of the 
cxtraoidinary iranfacfions there did not foon reach thg 
court. Unffjrtunatcly for the vidlorioiis fadlion, the tirlh 
intelligence was brcnight thither by fomc of Almagro’s 
officers, who left the country upon the i uin of their caufc ; 
and they related what had happened, with every circum- 
rtdnce unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their 
ambition, their breach of the moll: foleinn engagements, 
their violence and cruelty were painted with all the ma- 
lignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand Pizar- 
ro, who arrivecT loon after, and appeared in court with ex- 
traordinary fplendor, endeavoured to efface the impreffion 
which their accufations had made, and to juftify his brother 
and hiinlelf by reprefeming Almagro as the aggreffor. The 
emperor and his miniffers, though they could not pro- 
nounce which of the contending faeSlions was the mod: 
criminal, clearly difeovered the fatal tendency of their dif- 
fenlions. It was obvious, that while the leaders, cntrufled 
with the conduct of two infant colonies, employed the 
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arms which fliould have been turned againft the common 
enemy, in deftroying one another, all attention to the pub- 
lic jrood muft ccafe, and there was reafon to dread that the 
Indians might improve the advantage wdiich their difnnion 
prefented to them, and extirpate both the victors and the 
vanc[uilhcd. But the evil was more apparent than the re- 
medy. Where the Information that had been received was 
fo defe£live and fufpicious, and the feene of a 61 :ion fo re- 
mote, it was aimoft impofhblc to chalk out the line of con- 
du£t that ought to be followed ; and before any plan that 
fhould be approved of in Spain could be carried into execu- 
tion, the fituation of the parties and the circumflances of 
affairs, might alter fo entirely as to render its effetSbs ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

Nothing, therefore, remained but to fend a perfon t(» 
Pern, veffed with <^tenfivc and diferetionary power, who, 
after viewing deliheratelv the pofture of affairs with his 
owm eyes, and enquiring upon the fpot, into the condinSl ot 
the different leaders, flioukl Be authorifed to cftablifli the 
government in that form, wdiich he deemed moft condu- 
cive to tlic intercfls of the parent ftate, and the welfare of 
the colony. I'he man feledfed for this important charge^ 
was Chriftoval Vaca de Caftro, a judge in the court ot 
royal audience at Valladolid; and his abilities, integrity, 
and tirmnefs juftified the choice. His inftrudlions, thoiigli 
ample, were not luch as to fetter him in his i»perations. 
According to the different alpefl of affairs, he had povver 
to take upon him different charadfers. It he found tlic 
governor If ill alive, he was to affume only the title ol 
judge, to maintain tlie appearance of a6fing in concert 
with him, and to guard againlf the appearance of giving 
any juff; canfe of ofl'enre to a man who h ul merited fo 
highly of his country. But it Pizarro was dead, he was 
entruffed wdth a cominiiTion that he might then produce, 
by wliicJi he was appointed his fuccefTor in the government 
of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, however, feeins to 
have d(iwed rather from dread of his power, than from 
anv approbation of his mcalures ; for at the ve y time diat 
the ccHirt feemed fo foliclti^us not to irritate him, his bro- 
ther Ferdinand was arrelfed at Madrid, and connned to a 
prilnn where he remained above twenty years. 

While Vaca de Caffro was preparing for his voyage, 
events of great moment happened in 1 eru. 

'j'hc governor confukring himfelf, upon rhe A. D. 1540. 
4c]rath of Almngro, as thcWinrivalled pofTefior 
of that vail empire, proceeded to parcel out its terntoncs 
amone the connuerors ; and had this diviliuji been miule 
^ with 
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tvith aitv degree of impartiality, the extent of country 
which he had to beftow, was fufiicient to have gratified his 
friends, and to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro con- 
this tranfadlion not with the equity and candour of 
a jud.;e, attentive to difeover and to reward merit, but with 
the illiberal fpirit of a party leader. Larjrc diftridls, in 
parts of the country mofi CLi]‘;vaicJ .o'd populous, were 
fet apart as his own pro[>erty, or pranted to his brothers, 
his adherents, and favourites. To others, lots lefs valu- 
able and inviting were affigned. The followers of Alma- 
gro, amonghw bom were many of the origiivai adventurers, 
to whofe valour and peri'everance Pizarro was imlebtcd for 
his luccefs, were totally excluded from anv portion in thole 
lands, towards the acquiiltion of wdiicli they liad contri- 
buted io laroely. ' As the vanity of every individual fet an 
immoderate value upon his own fei;:;i:.cs, all who were 
difappointed in their expeclalions, exclaimed loudly againil 
the rapacioulne!s and partialitv ol the governor. I'he par- 
tifans of Almagro murmurt?d in iecret, and meditated re- 
venge. 

Rapid as the progrefs of the Spaniards in Soiitli America 
had been fince Pizarro land d in Peru, their avidity of 
dominion was not yet fatished. Tlie ofF.cers to whom 
Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of did’erent detach- 
ments, penetrated into fever.il new provinces, and tliough 
fome of them were expofed to great hardfhips in the cokl 
and barren regions of the Andes, and others tuffered dif- 
trels not inferior amidil: tlic woods and marflies of the 
plains, .hey made difeoveries and conquefts which extended 
their knowledoe of the country, as well as added to their 
power. Pedro de Valdivia rc-affumed Almagro’s fcheme 
of invadiiig an 1 notwitliPanding the foriitudc of the 

natives in detciiding their poflchions, made fuch progrefs 
in the cc.-nqueft of the C cmiitry, lliat he founded roe city of 
Sr. Jago, ajul gave a beginning to tfic ehahlilhmenl of the 
Spa 111 th ciomimon there. But of all the cnterpi izcs under- 
taken about this period, iliat of Gonzalo Pizarro wais the 
moll remarkable. "I'hc j/overiK^r, who teems to have re- 
folved that no })erfon in Pf'.ru Ihould poffefs any Itaiioii of 
diilingiiilhcd eminence or authority but lliofe of his owm 
family, liad deprived Bcnalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, 
of his command in that kingdom, and appointed his bro- 
ther Gonzalo to take the government of it. He inllrudlcd 
him to attempt the dheovery and conqncll of the countiy 
to the ead of the Andes, which, according to the inform- 
acion of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and other 
valuable fnices. Gonralo, not inferior to any of his bro - 
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thers in courage, and no lefs ambitious of acquiring dif- 
tindlion, eagerly engaged in tills difficult fervice He fet 
out from Quito at the head of three hundred and forty 
foldiers, near one half of whom were boric men, with four 
thoufand Indians to carry their provifions. In forcin " their 
way through the dehles, or over the ridges of the Aiides, 
excefs of cold and fatigue, to neitl-K^r of'^which they were 
accufiromed, proved iatal to the greater part of their 
wretched attendants. The Spaniards, t]iou?di more rohull 
and inured to a variety of climates, flittered confidcrably, 
and loft fome men ; bat when they defeended into the low 
country their diftrefs encreafed. During two months it 
rained incefiaiitly, witliont any interval of fair weather 
long enough to dry their cloaths. The vaft plains upon 
which they were now entering, either altogether without 
inhabitants, or occupied by the rudeft and leaft induftrious 
tribes of the ncvv^orld, yielded little i'ubftfteiice. They 
could not advain e a ftep but as they cut a road tlirougli 
woods, or made it through iijarfties. Such inceffaiit toil, 
and continual fcarcity of food, feemed more than fufficient 
to have exhaufted and dlfpirited any tioops. But the for- 
titude and perfeverance of the Spaniards in the ftxtecnth 
century, were infuperable. Allured by frequent but falfc 
accounts of rich countries before them, they perjiftcd in 
ftruggling on, until they reached the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one of the largeft rivers, whofe waters pour into 
the Maragnon, and contribute to its grandeur. There, 
with infinite labour, they built a bark, which they expe6led 
would prove of great utility, both in conveying them over 
rivers, in procuring proviiioris, and exploring the countrv. 
MTis was manned with fifty foldiers, under the command 
of Francis Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro. 
'I'he ftream carried them down with fuch rapidity, tliat 
they were foon far a -head of their i ountrymen, who fol- 
lowed ftowly, and with difficulty by land. 

At this diftance I'rom his commanvler, Orellana, a young 
man of an aspiring mind, began to fancy him'elf inde- 
pendent, and tranfported wiih the predominant paffion of 
the age, he formed the fcheme of diftinguifhiiig hinTelf as 
a clifeoverer, by following the courfc r)f the Maragnon, 
until it joined the ocean, and by fiirveylng vaft regions 
through which it flows. This fehem ^ of Orellana was as 
'bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be cliargeablc wit]> 
the guilt of h ivin.g violated his duty to his commander, 
and with having abandoned his fcllow-loldiers in a pathiefs 
• defart, where tiiey iiad hardly any hopes of fuccefs, or 
even of fafety, but Vvhat were founded on the fervice 

which 
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which they cxpedted from the ba^ic ; ms crime is in lome 
meafure balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a 
navigation of near two thoufand leagues, through un- 
known natioi^, in a veffel haftily conllrudted, with green 
timber, and by very unfkilful hands, without provihons, 
without a compafs, o\ a pilot. But his courage and alacrity 
fupplied every defedt. Committing hiinfelf fearlefsly to 
the guidance of the ftream, the Napo bore him along to 
the South, until he reached the great channel of the Ma- 
ragnon. Tuniing with it towards the eoaft, he held on 
his courfc in that diredl: ion. He made frequent defeents on 
both {Ides of the river, fometimes feizing by force of arms 
the provlfions of the fierce favages feated on its banks 
and fometimes procuring a fupply of food by a friendly 
intercourfe with more gentle tribes. After a long feries of 
dangers which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and 
of diflrefles w^hich he fupported witli iefs magnanimity, 
he reached the ocean, where new pciils awaited him. 
Thefe he likewife furmonnted, and got fafe to the Spanifli 
fettlements in the ifland Cubagua, from whence he failed 
to Spain. The vanity natural to travellers who vifit 
gions unknown to the reft of mankind, and the art of an 
adventurer, folicitous to magnify his own merit, concurred 
in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion ot'' 
the marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pre- 
tended to have dlfcovered nations fo rich, that the roofs of 
their temples were covered with plates of gold *, and de- 
feribed a republic of women fo w^arlike and powerful, as 
to have extended their dominion over a confiderable tract 
of the fertile plains which he had vifited. Extravagant as 
thofe tales w ere, they gave rife to an opinion, that a region 
abounding wdth gold, diftinguillied by the name of El L)o - 
rado, and a community of Amazons, w^ere to be found 
in this part of the new world ; and fuch is the propenfity 
of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that it has been 
flowly and with difficulty, that reafon and obfervation have 
exploded thofe fables. The voyage, however, even when 
ftripped of every romantic embellifluTient, d? ferves to be 
recorded, not only as one ot the mort memorable occur- 
rences in that adventrous age, but as the firft event that 
led to any certain knowdedge of thofe iiiimrnfe regions 
that ftretch eaftward fromtlic Andes to the ocean. 

No words can deferibe the confternation ot Pi7.arro 
when he did not find the bark at the confluence of the 
Napo and Maragnon, where he iiad ordered Orellana to 
wait for him. fie would not allow himfclf to fufpe^f that 
a man, whom be had ciiiiufted with fuch an important 
X coinmaiid, 
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command, could be fo bafe and fo unfeeling as to defert him 
at filch a jundfure. But, imputing his abfcnce from the 
place of rendezvous to fome unknown accident, he advan- 
ced above fifty leagues along the banks of the Maragnon, 
expedting every moment to fee the bark appear with a 
fupply ot provilions. At length he came up with an .officer 
whom Orellana had left to periih in the defert, becaufe he 
had the courage to remonftrate againft his perfidy. From 
him he learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, and his fol- 
lowers perceived at once their own defperate fituation, 
when deprived of their only refource. The fpirit of the 
ftontcll; hearted veteran funk within him, and all demanded 
to be led back infiantly. Pizarro, though he afluined an 
appearance of tranquillity, did not oppofc their Inclination. 
But he was now twelve hundred miles from Quito ; and 
in that long march the Spaniards encountered hardships 
greater than thoftfT!- xv had endured in their progrefs out- 
ward, without the alluring hopes which then foothed and 
animated them under their futfcrlngs. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and 
horfes, to devour the moft loathfome reptiles, and even to 
gnaw the leather of their faddles and fword-belts. Four 
thoufand Indians, and two hundred and ten Spaniards periflied 
in this wild difaftrous expedition, which continued near two 

? rears ; and as fifty men were on board the bark with Orcl- 
ana, only fourfeore got back to Quito. Thel’e were 
naked like favages, and fo emaciated with famine, or worn 
out with fatigue, that they had more die appearance of 
fpedlrcs than men. 

But, inftead of returning to enjoy the repofe w’hich his 
condition required, Pizarro, on entering Quito, received 
accounts of a fatal event that threatened calamities more 
dreadful to him, than thofe through which he had paffed. 
From the time that his brother made that paitiai divifion 
of his conquefts, which has been mentioned, the adherents 
of Almagro, cqnfidering thcmfelves as proferibed by the 
party in power, no longer entertained any hope ol better- 
ing their condition. Great numbers in dcfpair reforted to 
Luna, where the houfe of young Almagru was always 
open to them, and the llender poition ot his father’s for- 
tune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was fpent 
in affording them fubiiftence. The warm attachment with 
which every perfon who ferved under the elder Almagro, 
devoted himfelf to his interefts, was quickly transferred to 
his fon, who was now grown up to the age of manhood, 
and poffeffed all the qualities which captivate the affeaions 
of foldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dexterous at all 

martial 
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martial excrcjfes, bold, open, generous, he feemed to be 
formed for command; and as nis father, confcious of his 
o^vii inferiority from the total want of education, had been 
cxtreir. Jy attentive to have him inftruifhed in every fricnce 
becomiiig a gentleman ; the accomplifhments \vl\ichhe l)ad 
acquired heightened the refpc61: of his followers, as they 
gave him diftin£lion and eminence amoiig illiterate adven- 
turers. In this young man the Almagrians found a point 
of union which they wanted, and looking up to him at 
their head, were ready to undertake anv thing for liis ad- 
vancement. Nor was afFe6l:ion for Almagro their only 
incitement, they v ere urged on by their o/n didreiTes. 
Many of them deflitute of common neceffarles, and 
weary of loitering away liic, a bin den to their chief, or 
to fuch of their aflbeiates as had faved fome rennujiit of 
their fortune from pillage lyid confil’cation, lon.^ed impa- 
tiently for an occaiion to exert their "UtVivity and courage, 
and began to deliberate how they might be avenged on the 
author of all their mifery. T.'heir fiequent cabals did not 
pafs unobferved ; and the governor was warned to be on 
his guard againft men who meditated fome clefperale deed, 
and had refolution to execute it. But ciiher from the na- 
tive intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of perfons 
whofe poverty rendered their machinations of little confe- 
queiice, he clifregarded the admonitions of his friends. — ' 
Be in no pain,” faid he careleAly, “ about my life, it is 
“ perfe61:ly fafe, as long as every man in Peru knows tliat 
.1 can in a moment put him to death who dares to har- 
hour a thought againft it.” This fecurity gave the' 
Almagrians full leifure to digeft and ripen every part of 
their fcheme ; and Juan de Herrada, an officer oi great 
abilities, who had the charge of Almagro’s education, •cook 
the lead in their confnkations, with all the zeal wliicli that 
conne61:ion inlpired, and with all the authority which the 
afeendant that he was known to have over the mind of his 
pupil gave him. 

On Sunday, the tvventy-fixth of June, at mid-day, tl^ 
leafon of tranquillity and repofe in fultry cli- 
A. D. 1541. mates, Herrada, at the head of eighteen ot 
the moft determined confpirators, fallied out 
Almagro houfe in complete armour ; and drawing their 
fwords, as they advanced haftily towards the governor’s 
palace, cried out, “ Long live the king, but let the tyrant 
die.” Their affociates, warned of their motions by a 
fignal, were in arms at different ftations ready to fupport 
them. Though Pizarro w^as ufually furrouiided by iuch 
a numerous train of attendants as fuited the magniticence 

of 
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•f the moft opulent fubje6l of tlie age in which he lived, 
yet as he was juft rifen from table, and moft of his do- 
meftics had retired to their own apartments, the confpira- 
^rs paffed through the two outer courts of the palace un- 
K -erved. 1 hev were at the bottom of the ftaircafe before 
a pacrc in waiting could give the alarm to his mafter, who 
was converfmg witli a fc.v friends in a large hall. The 
g<:)vernor, whole fteady mind no form of danger coifd ap- 
pal, ftarting up, called for arms, and comman(lcd Francifeo 
de Cha\es to make :aft the <]oor. But tliat officer who did 
not retai : fo much prcieucc of mind as to obey this prudent 
©I'uer, running to tiie top ot the ftaiicaF, wildly a fked the 
confpirators what they .meant, and whither they were 
going. Inftead of anfwering, tiiey ftabbqd liim to the 
heart, and burft into the hall. Some of the perfons who 
w^ere there threw themfelves from the windows ; otlicrs at- 
tempted to fly ; a fevf^':\'iwing their Kvords, followed their 
leader into an inner apartment. The confpirators, ani- 
mated with having the ohjccf of*their vengeance now in 
view, rulhed forward after them. Pizavro, with no other 
arms than his fword and buckler, defended the entry, and 
fupported by his half brother Alcantara, and his little knot 
of friends, he maintained the unequal conteft with intre- 
pidity worthy of his paft exploits, and with the vigour of 
a youthful combatant. “ Courage/^ ciled he, “ compa- 
nfpns, we are yet enow to make thofe traitors repent of 
their audacity.” But the armour of the confpirators 
protedlfcd them, while every thvuft they made took efl'cdfv 
Alcant:\a fell dead as his brother’s feet ; his other defendants 
were mortally wounded. I'he governor, fo weary that he 
could hardly wield his fword, and no longer able to parry 
.the ma^ weapons furioufly aimed at him, received a 
deadly 'mruft full in his tliroat, funk to the ground, and 
expired. 

As foon as he was llain, the affaflins ran out into tlie 
ftrccts, and waving their bloody fwords, proclaimed the 
death of the tyrant. Above two hundred of their aflo- 
ciates having joined them, they condiicleJ young AliUcagro, 
in folcmn proccirion, through the city, and aflembling the 
magiftrates-and principal citizens, compelled them to ac- 
knowledge him as lawful fucceffor to his father la his 
government. Tlie palace of Fizarro, together with tlie 
houfes of feveral of his adherents, were pillaged by the 
foldiers, who Jiad the fatisfadfion at once of being avenged 
on their enemies, and oi enriching themfelves by the ipoils 
of thofe through whole liands all the wealth oi Fciu had 
pafTcd. 
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The boldncfs and fuccefs of the confpiracy, as well ai 
the name and popular qualities of Almagro, drew many 
foldiers to hif flandard. Every adventurer of defperatc 
fortune, ail who were diflatisfieti with Pizarro, (and frorr^ 
the rapacioufnefs of hivS government, in the latter years . f 
his life, the number of malcontents was confiderablc, ) de- 
clared without hefitation in favour of Almagro ; and he 
was foon at die head of eight hundred of the moft gallant 
veterans in Peru. As his youth and inexperience dilquali- 
fxed him from taking the command of tliem himfelf, he ap- 
pointed Herrada to a6l as general. But though Almagro 
fpeedily colle6letl fuch a refpetSlable force, tlie acquiefeence 
in Ins government was far from being general. Pizarro 
had left many/riends to whom his memory was dear ; the 
barbarous afltidination of a man to whom his country was 
fo highly indebted, filled every impartial perfon with hor- 
ror. 7 he ignominious birth of Afeiagro, as well as the 
doubtful title on which he foundctl Ids pretenfions, led 
others to t onfider him a<i an ufurper. 77ie officers, who 
commanded in fome provinces, refufed to recognize his 
authority, until k was confirmed by tlie emperor. In 
others, particularly at Cufeo, the royal ftandard was eredf- 
ed, and preparations made to revenge tl>e murder of their 
ancient leader. 

Tliofc feeds of difeord, which could not have lam long 
dormant, acquired greater vigour and acSIivity when the 
arrival of Vaca de Caftro was known. After a long and 
difaftrous voyage, he was driven by ftrefs of weather into 
a fmall harbour in the province of Popayan ; add pro- 
ceeding from thence by land, after a journey no leifs tedious 
than difficult, he reached Quito. In his w'ay he'receivcd 
accounts of Pizarro’s death, and of the events which^follow- 
cd upon it. Ke immediately prochiced the royal comffiiffiou 
appointing liim governor of Peru, with the fame privileges 
and authority , and his jurrfcHdtion was acknowledged 
without hefitation by Benalcazaf Adelantado, a lieutenant 

f eneral for the emperor in Popayan, and by Pedro dc 
^uelJes, who, in the abfence of Gonzalo Pizafro, had tlie 
command of the troops left in Quito. Vaca dc Caftro 
not only alTumed the fupreme autliority, but (hewed that 
he poflcS'cd the talents which the exerdfe of it at that 
jundfure required. By his influence and addrefs foon 
aflTemhled fuch a body of troops, as not only fet him above 
all tear of being expofed to any ini nit from the adverfe 
party, but enabled him to advance from Quito with the 
dignity that became his cliaradler. By difpatching perfons 
9f confidence to die diirerent fettlcments in Peru, with a 
i formal 
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formal notification of his arrival and of his cornmifTion 
He communicatetl to his country men the royal plcafure 

h refpeut to the government of the country. By pri- 
vr/ einiflarles, he excited fuch officers as had difcovered 
their difapprobatlon of Almagro’s proceedings, to inanifeft 
their duty to their fovereign oy fuppoiting the perfon ho- 
noured widi his commiffion. Tliofe meafures were pro- 
du6tive of great effe£ls. Encouraged br the approach of 
the new governor, or prepared by his machinations, the 
loyal were confirmed in their principles, and avowed them 
with greater boldncfs ; the timid ventured to declare their 
fentiments ; the neutral and wavering finding it neceffary to 
choofe a fide, began to lean to that which now aojKared to 
be the fafeft as well as the moll: jull. 

Almagro obferved the rapid progrefs of tills fpirit of dif- 
afFcftion to his caufe^. in order to give an effedfual 
check to it before the arrival of Vaca de Cailro, he fet 
out at the head of his trdops for Cufeo, where the mod: 
confiderable body of opponents had ereiSled the royal ftand- 
ard, under the command of Pedro Avarez Holguin.-— 
During his march thither, Harrada, the Ikilful guide of 
his youth and of his counfels, died; and from that time 
his meafures were confpicuous for their violence, but con- 
certed with little fagacity, and executed with no addrefs. 
Holgu^i, with forces far inferior to thofc of the oppofite 
party, ^s defeeuding towards the coaft at the very time 
that AlmWro was on his way to Cufeo. By a very fimple 
fl:ratagem\e deceived his unexperienced adverfary, avoided 
an engagen^nt, and afFc£ted a jundtion with Alvarado, an 
officer of nVje, who had been the firft to declare againft 
Almagro agjm Hffiirper. 

Soon ^tt^Va^de Caftro entered the camp with the 
troops which he brought from Quito, and ercdling the 
royal ftandard before his own tent, he declared, that, as 
governor, he would difeharge in perfon all the fundtions of 
general of their combined forces. Though formed by the 
tenour of his paft life to the habits of a fedentary and 
pacific profeilion, he at once aflumed the adVivlty and dil- 
covered the decifion of an officer long acciiflomcd to com- 
mand. Knowing his ftrength to be now” far fupei ior to 
that of the enemy, he was impatient to terminate the con- 
teft by a battle. Nor did the tollowcrs of Almagro, who 
had no hopes of obtaining pardon for a ci ime fo atrocious 
as the murder of the governor, decline that mode of dect- 
fion. They met at Chupas, about two hundred miles from 
and fought with all the fierce ammofity mlpired by 
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die violence of civil rage, die rancour of private cnmiiv# 
the eagernefs of revenge, and the laft efforts of defpain 
Vidlorv, after remaining long doubtful, declared at laft for 
Vaca de Caftro. The fu^ierior rrumber of his troops., hit 
own intrepidity, and the martial talents of Franciico do 
Carvajal, a veteran officer, formed under the great captoin 
in the warjr of Italy, a»id who on that day laid the founda - 
tion of his future fame in Peru, triumphed over the bravery 
of his opponents, though led on by young Almagro, witli 
a gallant fpirit, worthy of a better caiife, and deferving 
another fate. The carnage was great in proportion to the 
number of the combatants. Many of the vanquished, ef- 
pecially fuch as were confeious that they might be charged 
with being acceffary to the affaflination of Pizarro, rudi- 
ing on the fwords of the enemy, chofc to fall like foldicrs, 
ratlier than wait an ignominious Of fourteen hun- 

dred men, the total amount of combatants on both l'idcs„ 
five hundred lay dead on the field, and the number of tlir 
wounded w^as ft ill greater. 

If the military talents difplayed by Varade Caftro, both 
in tlie council and in the field, furprifed the adventurers in 
Pern, they were ftill more aftonifhecr at his condudl after 
the vidlory. As he was by nature a rigid difpenfer wl 
juftice, and perfuaded that it required examples of extraor- 
dinary feverity to reftrain the licentious fpirit of fo'Jiers fo 
far removed from the feat of government, be proc'^'t'ded di- 
re£fly to try his prifoners as rebels. Forty were r:?oudemnt‘d 
to fiiffer the death of traitors ; others were bavidhed from 
Peru. Their leader, who made his efcape frc;'/n the battle, 
being betrayed by fome of his officers, wa/*- publickly bc- 
heacled in Cufeo ; and in him the name ^k, *;(i.h^agro, and 
the fpirit of the party, was extinef-. v' 

"1 hough a tranquillity, unknown, finCe the arrival of 
the Spaniards, was now reflored to Peru, De Caftro, It 
feems, was not fufficiently fkilled in gaining the favour 
of the Spanilh miniftry by proper bribes or promifes, 
w hich in that age a miniftry would expedi from the go- 
vernor of fo rich a country. A coMnoil, therefore, was 
fent over to controul De- Caftro, and the colony was again 
unfettled. The parties, but juft extingiiiftied, began to 
blaze anew; and Gonzalo, the brother , of the famous 
Pizarro, fet hiinfelf at the head of his brother’s partifans, 
with whom many new malcontents had united. It was 
now no longer a difpute between governors about the 
bounds of their jurifdi<£tion, Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a 
nominal fubmiffioii to the king. He ftrengthened daily ; 
rftnd even went fo far as to bdicad a governor who was 
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fcnt over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the ad- 
iniral of the Spanilh fleet, in the South Seas, by v. hofe 
•means he propofed to hinder tlie landing of any troops from 

ain ; and he had a view of uniting the jnhabitants of 
IV,^,xico in his revolt. 

Such was the fitiiation of afiairs, when the court of 
Sp am, feniihle of . their iniifalcc in not lending into America 
men whole cha radio r and virtue tmly, and not importunity 
and cabal, pleaded in ilieir behalt, dilpatched with unlimited 
powers, Pedro de la Galea, a man difi'ering on'y from 
Cafiro by being ol a more mild and iulinuatin ’ behaviour, 
but wdth tlic lame love ot juftice, the lame greatnefs of 
foul, and the fame difintereiled l]>rrit. All iliofe who had 
not joined in PizaiTohs revolt t'oeked to his llandard; many 
of his Ineiid.s, charmed with the beliaviour of Gafea, for- 
fook their old conncdlions ; the iulmiral was gained over by 
infinuation to i\turrj^o his duty; and Pizarro himfelf wds 
offered a full indemnity, "^provided he Ihould return to the 
allegiance of the Spanilh crown. But fo intoxicating are 
the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro Vas inclined to run every 
hazard rather than fubmit to an officer of Spain. Wita 
thofe of his partifans, therefore, who ftill continued to ad- 
here to his intcrefl, he determined to venture a battle ; but 
•tyhen both armies were juft ready to , engage, one of fiis 
Iclidlng men put fpurs to his horfe, galloped off, and fur- 
rendered himfelf to Galea. Other officers of note followed 
his "'^am[)lc. 'I'he revolt of perfons of fuch high rank 
llruc^ all with amazement. The mutual confidence, on 
whlcKilhe union and ftrength of armies depend, ceafed at 
once, v^iftruft and confternation fpread from rank to 
rank, wme fi ently flipped away, others threw down 
their a rmsy^^li e greateft nuiUbcr wtui over to tlie royalifts,. 
PizeW^tTT ancNCarjaval, his principal officer, a man of 
great military treats, employed authority, threats, and en- 
treaties to flop them, but in vain. In Ids than half an 
hour, a body of men which might have decided the fate of 
the Peruvian empire, was totally difperfeej. Pizarro, feeing 
all irrelricvablv loft, cried out in amazement to a few 
officers who flill faith! ally adhered to him, “ What re- 
‘‘ mains for us to do “ Let us rufh,” replied one of 
them, ‘‘ upon the^enemGs firmeft battalion, and die like 
Romans.” Deje<fted\vith fuch a reverie of fortune, he 
had not Ipirit to follow this loldieily counlel, and with a 
tamenefs difgraceful to his former fame, he furrendered to 
one of Galea’s officers. Carjaval, vyho had m^de the 
difpolition of the troops with a defcein'ng eye, and a pro- 
found knowledge in the art of war, cndcav^ouring to elcape, 
^ H 3 was 
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was overtaken and feized, Gafea, happy in this bloodlers 
vidiory, did not ftain it with cruelty, Pizarro, 
A. D. 1548. Caijavah and a finally number of the moft dif- 
tinguiUicd or notorious offenders were 
nilhed capitally. Pizarro was beheaded on the day 
he furrendered. He fubmiticd to his fate with a compofed 
dignity, and feemed dcfirous to atone by repentance for the 
crimes which he had committed. 1 hus the brother of 
him, who conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a 
facrifice to the iecurity of the Spanifh dominion over that 
country. The end of Curjaval was fuitabie to his life. 
On his trial he offered no defence. When the fentenre, 
adjudging him to be hanged, was pronounced, he carclefsly 
replied, “ One can die hut once.’^ During the interval 
between the fentence and execution, he difeovered no fign 
either of remorfe for the- part, or of folicitude about the 
future ; fcoffing at all who vifited hju2.-i»i his ufual farcallic 
vein of mirth, witli the fame quicknefs of repartee and 
grols pleafantry as at any other period of his life* 

In the minute detail, -which the contemporary hiflorians 
have given of the civil diffenfions th-at raged in Peru, with 
little interruption, during ten years, many c i re um fiances 
occur fo ftriking, and which indicate fuch an uncommon 
flatc of manners, as to merit particular attention. 'I'honpl'' 
the Spanir.rds who tirft invaded Peru were of the iow-Uf 
order of foclety, and the greater part of thofe wlio after- 
wards joined them were perfons of defperate fortunc.eyct 
in all the bodies of troops brought into the field by the 
different leaders, who contended for the fuperiority, one 
man a<5Ied as a hired foldier, that follows his flan/uird for 
pay. Every adventurer in Peru confidered hiirrclf as a 
conqueror, entitled, by his fcrvices, to an in 

that country which had been acquired by l/.s valour. In 
the contefts between the rival chiefs, each Chofe his fide as 
he was directed by his own judgment or affeeflions. He 
joined his commander as a companion of his fortune, and 
difdained to degrade himfelf by receiving the wages of a 
mercenary. It was to their fwords, not to pre-eminence in 
cfKce, or nobility of birth, that moft of the leaders whom 
they followed were indebted for their elevation 5 and each of 
their adherents hoped, by the fame means, to open a way 
for himfelf to the poirelfion of power and wealth. 

But, though the troops in Peru ferved without any re - 
gular pay, they were raifed at an immenfe expence.—- 
Among men accuftomed to divide the fpoils of an opulent 
country, the defire of obtaining wealth acquired incredible 
force. The ardour of puriuit augmented m proportion to 

Ike 
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the hope of fucceCs. Where all were intent on the fame 
objcdl, and under the dominion of the fame paffion, there 
was but one mode of gaining men, or of fccurine their 
|^Jj;i:hment. Officers of name and influence, befides the 
p^mife of future effablifliments, received in hand large 
gratuities from the chief with whom they engaged. While 
Inch rewards were dealt out to piincipal officers, with more 
than royal munificence, proportional lhares were conferred 
upQii thole of inferior rank. Such a rapid change for- 
tune produced its natural effects. It gave birth to n:w 
wants, and new dehres. Veterans, long accuflomed to 
hardihij) and toil, acquired of a fud len a tafle for profule 
and iiicoiiliderate diii'ipation, and indulged in all the exceifes 
of military licentioufnefs, "I'he riot of low debaiiclicry 
occupied fome ; a rciiih for expenfive luxuries fpread 
among others. U meanell foidier in Peru would Iiavc 
thought himfclf degraded by marching on foot, and at a 
time when tlie prices of horfes in that country were exor- 
bitant, each inlifted on being furfiiihed with one before he 
would take the field. But though Icfs* patient under the 
fatigue and hardlhip of fcrvice, they were ready to face 
danger and death with as much intrepidity as ever, and ani- 
^^cited by the hope of new rewards, tliey never failed, on 
thevday of battle, to dilplay all their ancient valour. 1 o- 
getiW widi their courage, they retained all the ferocity by 
\v}iiv\ they were originally diflinguifhed. Civil difeorU ne- 
ver rjwed with a more fell fpirit than among the Spaniards 
in PenA To all the pallions which ufually envenom con- 
tefls an^Vwig countrymen, avarice was added, and rendered 
their eniu^ more rancorous. tLagernefs to feize the va- 
luable fqrffiWesexpeaedupon the death* of every opponent, 
fhuu^ifee dooiX^ainfl: mercy. To be wealthy, was of 
itfelf fufficient to^xpole a man to accufaliqn, or to fubject 
him to puniffiment on the flighteil fulpicions. Piz-arro 
condemned many of tlie moif opulent inhabitants ui Peru 
to death. Carjaval, without fearchlng for any pretext to 
juftify his cruelty, cut off many more. T. he number of 
thofe who fuffered by the hand of the executioner, was not 
much inferior to what fell in the field \ and the greater part 
was condemned without the formality of any legal trial. 

The violence with which the cohtenffing parties treated 
th.ir opponents was not accompanied with its ulual at- 
tendants, attachment and fidelity to thoic with whom they 
aaed. 'I'hc ties of hon9ur, which are held facred among 
foldiers, and the principle of integrity, mterwoveu as 
thoroughly in the Spaaifh character as m that of any na- 
tion, feein to have been equally forgotten. Even regar oi 
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decency, and the fenfe of fhame were totally loft. During 
their diffenfeons, there was hardly a Spaniard in Peru who 
did not abandon the party which he had originally efpoufed, 
betray the affociates wi(h whom he had united, and viqljgj 
the engagements under which he had come. The chier 
advifers and companions of Gonzalo Pizarro’s revolt were 
the firft' to forfake him, and fubmit to his enemies. His 
fleet was given up to Gafca by the man whom he had fin- 
glcd out among his officers to entriift with that imporiint 
command. On the day that was to decide his fate, an 
army of veterans, in fight of the enemy, threw down their 
arms without ftrikingablow, anddeferted a leader who had 
often conduced them to viftory. Iiiftances of furh gene- 
ral and avowed contempt of the principles and obligations 
which attach man to man, and bind them together in i'oeial 
union, rarely occur In hlftory. It is^nly where men are 
far removed from the feat of go'fernment, where the re- 
ft raints of law and order are little felt, where the profpeeft 
t)f gain is unbounded, and immenfe wealth may cover the 
crimes by which h is acquired, that we can find any pa- 
rallel to the levity, the rapacioufnefs, the perfidy, and cor- 
rviptiou prevalent among tl\e Spaniards in Peru. 

On the death of Pizarro, the malcontents in every cor- 
per of Peru laid down their arms, and tranquillity feerf ed 
to be perfe6llv re-eftablifhed. But two very intereftingob;|:ds 
ftill remained to occupy Gafea^s attention. The on^e^vas 
to find immediately fucli employment for a multit,>de of 
turbulent and daring adventurers with which the pountry 
was filled, as might prevent them from exciting com- 
motions: the other, to beftow proper gratifications upon 
thofe, to whofe loyalty and valour he was ind pj^cd for his 
fuccefs. The former of thefe was in fore mcalu. - ac- 
complilhed, by appointing Pedro de Valdivia to profecute 
the conqueft of Chill ; and by empowering Diego Centeno 
to undertake the difcovery ot the vaft regions bordering on 
the river de la Plata. The reputation of thofc leaders, and 
theliopes of bcttciing their condition in a new country, 
alluring many of the moft indigent and defperate foldieis to 
follow'their ftandards, drained off no inconfiderable portion 

of that mutinous inflammable fpirit which Gafca dreaded. 

The latter was an affair of greater difficulty, and to be 
adjufted with a more attentive and delicate hand. ^ Phe al- 
lotments of lands and Indians which fell to be diflrlbuted, in 
confequence of the death or forfeiture of the former pof-r 
iefiors, were of an immenfe value. Gafca, when now 
abfoiute inafler of this property, retained the fame difintc- 
relled fentiments which he ha^ originally profeffed, and le- 
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fufed to referve theTmalleft portion of It for himfelf. But 
the number of claimants was great ; and whilft die vanity' 
or avarice of every individual fixed the (value of his own 
services, and eftimated the reccijipbnce which he thought 
lie to him, tiie pre'tenfions of each were fo extravagant, 
that It was impoffible to fatisty all. Gafca liftened to ftem 
one by one, with tlie mofl: patient attention, and that he 
might nave leifure to weigh the comparative merit of their 
level al claims with acciiracv, he retired with +he arch- 
bilhop of Lima and a^iingle lecretary, to a village twelve 
leagues from Oiifco. 1 here he foent ieveral days ia allot- 
ing to each a dilfridt of l;jnd and a nun^ber of Indians, 
in pro]dorlioii to Ills idea of their pafi: ferviccs and future 
iinporlance. But that he might p^et hevond the r^arh of 
the fierce ffonn of clamour and rage, which he fo^efaw 
would buHl: out^n tlie publication of his decree, notwith- 
llanding tlic i inp a rtiiTIh equity with wluf h lie liad framed it, 
he iet out for ]dma, leaving the inilrumcnt of paitition 
iealed up, widi orders not to open it for i'oine days after his 
departure. 

I he indignation excited by pnbliflifn;^ the decree of par- 
tition was not leCs than Oafea had exocdlcd. Vanity, 
avarice, emulation, envy, lhamc, rage, and ah the other 
pafTions that moil: vehemently agitate the minds of men, 
•when both their honour and their inlercfl arc deeply aife<51- 
'd, confpired in adding to its violence. It broke out with 
ad the fury of military infolent e. Calumny, threats, and 
cu^fes were poured out openly upon the prehdent. He was 
acc>|led of ingratitude, of partialitv , and of injuftice.— 
Am(>\j;g foldiers prompt to adlion. Inch leditious dii'eourfe 
woiild^^ve been foon followed by deeds no lefs violent, 
they began to turn their eyes towards fome dif- 

contented l^ders, cxpe6fing tlicm to hand forth in redrefs 
of their wrongs. By fome vigorous interjxifitions of go-r^ 
vernment, a timely check was given to this mutinous 
fpirit, and the danger of another civil war was averted for 
the prefent. 

Gafca, however, perceiving that the flame was fuppref- 
fed rather tlian extinguiihed,^ laboured with, the utmQll 
aifiduity to footlic the malcontents; by beftowing large 
gratuities on fome, by promiling allotments, w'hcn they 
fell vacant, to others, and by carefling and flattering all. 
But that the public fecurity might red on a founda.ion more 
hable than their good cafledtion, he endeavoured to flrengthen 
die hands of his^^fuccefTors in office, by rc-cihebli thing the 
regular adininiilration of juliiec in every pa it of the 
pirc. He introduced order aud lunphcity into the mwac of 
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collcdllng the roy^l revcmic. He iflued regulations ron-< 
tetning the treaiment of the Indians, well calculated ta 
proteit them fronti oppreffion, and to proviJe for their in- 
ftrudlion in the principles of religion, without depriving thc^^ 
Spaniards of tlie benefit accruing from their labour. Hav- 
ing now accompliHied every objedf of his inifhon, Gafca, 
longing to return again to a private ftation, committed tlie 
government of Peru to the Court of Audience, and fet out 
tor , Spain. As, during the anarchy and confufion of the 
lail four years, there had been no remittance made of the 
royal revenue ; he carried with him a very conhderable 
fum of public money, which the occonomy and order of 
his adminilfration enabled him to fave, after paying all the 
Cxpences of the war. 

He was received in his native country with univerfal ad- 
miration of his abilities, and of his virtue. Botli were, 
indeed, highly ronfpicuous. WithcKit army, or fleet, cr 
public funds ; with a train fo fimple, that only three thoii- 
land ducats were expended in equij>ping him^' ; he fet out 
to oppofe a formidable rebellion. By his adclrcfs and talents 
lie fupplied all thofe defedfs, and leemed to create inlfrn- 
jnents for executing his defigns. He acquired fach a naval 
force as gave him the command of the fca. He raifed a 
body of men which enabled him to cope with the veteiaa.c 
bands which gave law to Peru. He vanquiilicd their leader((*' 
on w^hofe arms vi6fory^had hitherto attended, and in plac^, 
of anarchy he eftabliflied the government of laws. Rdt 
the praife bellowed on his abilities was exceeded by 
which his virtue merited. After refiding in a country wj^ere 
wealth prefented allurements, which had feduced eveo/ per- 
fon w'ho had liifhei to poffeired power, there, he ^iSiturncd 
from that trying flalion wltli integrity not onl* 
but unfufpe£ted. After diftributing among hi-v countrymen 
poffcflions of greater extent and value than had ever been 
at the difpofal of a fubjetfl in any age or nation ; he him- 
felf remained in his original hate of poverty ; and at the 
very time, when he brought fuch a large recruit to the 
royal treafury, he was obliged to apply by petition for a 
fmall fum to difeharge fome petty debts wliich he had con- 
tra61ed during the courfe of his fervice. Charles was not 
inienfible to fuch dihntcrelfcd merit. Gafca was received 
by him with the meft diftinguifhing marks of efleem, and 
being promoted to the bifhopric of Palencia, he paffed tire 
remainder of his days in the tranquillity of retirement.— 
But notwithlLanding all Galea’s wife regulations, the traa- 
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quilHty of Peru was not of long conthiuarice. In a coun- 
try, where the authority of government/ was almoft for* 
gotten during the long prevalence of anarchy and iini-nile, 
where there were dilappointed leaders nje for revolt, and 
Seditious loldiers ready to follow thejn, it was not difficult 
to kindle coinbuflion. Several fucceffive infurredtions de- 
folated the country for fome years. But as thofe, though 
fierce, were only tranficnt liorms, excited rather by the 
ambition aild turbulence of particular men, than by gene- 
ral or public motives, the detail of tliem is not of much 
importance. T hefe commotions in Peru, like every thing 
of extreme violence either in the natural or political body, 
were not of long duration, and by carrying olf the cor- 
rupted humours which had given rife to the dlforders, they 
contribiired in the end to llircngthen the locicty which at 
firtl they threatened to deftroy. 


CHAP. XIIL 

Literature^ an^ Commerce of the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians, — The rich Mines of Potofi difeovered by an 
Indian. 

C vi^RTEZ, and the rapacious adventurers who accom- 
panied him, had not icifure or capacity to enrich 
ejLiJcr ci'T^I or natural hiftory with new ohfeivations. I'hey 
t^dcii'ubk their ex]>edidon in quell; of one ohjedl:, and 
Teem hardly t«J,»ihave turned their eyes towards any other* 
O], if during fome fhort interval of tranquillity, when 
tlie occupations of war ccaled, and die ardour of plunder 
was fufpended, the inflitutions and manners of the people 
whom they had invaded drew their attention, the enquiries 
of illiterate foidiers were conduclcd widi fo Httle fagacitv 
and precifjon, that the accounts given by them of the policy 
and order eftablhhed in die Mexican monarchy are Super- 
ficial, confufed, and inexplicable. It is rather from inci- 
dents whidi they relate occafionally, than frtnn tlipir own 
deducEtions and remarks, that we are enabled to form fome 
idea of die genius and manners of that people. I'he ob- 
feurity in which the ignorance of its conquerors involved 
tlie annals of iMcxico, was augmented by the fupciilitioa 
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of thofc who fii^ceeded them. As tlie memory of pafl 
events w^as preferred among the Mexicans by figures paint- 
ed on Ikins, on cdtton cloth, or on the bark of trees, the 
early miflionaries,\ unable to comprehend their meaning, 
and llrr.ck with their uncouth forms, conceived them to be..- 
monuments of idolatry which ought to be deftroyed, In 
order to facilitate the converfion of the Indians. In obe- 
dience to an tdl61 iffued by Juan de Zummaraga, a Fran- 
eifean monk, the firft bifliop of Mexico, all thofe records 
of the ancient Mexican flory were colledled and commit- 
ted to the flames. In confecpience of this fanatical zeal of 
the monks who firft viiited New Spain, and which their 
fuccefl'ors foon began to lament, whatever knovvledge of 
remote events fuch rude monuments contained, w’as entirely 
ipft, and no information remained concerning the ancient 
revolutions and policy of the empire, but wdiat was derived 
from tradition, or from fome fragraej-jts their hiftorical 
paintings that efcaped the barbarous refcarches of Zum- 
maraga. 

The progrefs of the Mexicans, as w^ell as Peruvians, 
in various arts, is a deciiive proof, that they are more po- 
liihed than the other natives of America, though inferior 
to the civilized natioms of the ancient continent. Cortez, 
and the early Spanifh authors, deferibe this with rapture, 
anrl maintain, that the moft cclebr;|^d European artift.y 
could not furpafs or even equal them in ingenuity ana 
ncatnefs of w^orkmanfliip*. They reprefented men, ani- 
mals, and other objedls, by fuch a difpofition of various 
coloured feathers, as is faid to have produced all the effe6ls 
of light and fhade, and to have imitated nature w ith' true 
delicacy. But in forming any idea, from general ^yeferip* 
tions, concerning the ftate of arts among natkwE^^iper- 
fedlly, polilhed, wx are extremely ready to e?r. In 
mining the works of people, whofe advances if/improvement 
arc nearly the fame with our own, we view them with a 
critical, and often with a jealous cyp. Whereas, w^hen con- 
feious of our own fuperiority, we fui'vey the arts ot nations 
comparatively rude, wc arc aftonifhed at works executeil 
by them under fuch manifeft difadvantages, and in the 
warmth of our admiration, are apt to reprefent them iis 
produ6tions more finiftied than they really arc. To the 
influence of tliis illufion, without fuppofing any intention 
to deceive, we may impute the exaggeration of fome Spa- 
niili authors^ in their accounts of the Mexican arts. 
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But however low the Mexican palntii^ may be ranked# 
when viewed merely as works of ara a very different 
Ifation belongs to them, w'hen coiifiderdd as the recdrds of, 
their country^ as Iilftorical monument of its policy and 
tranfadtions ; and they became curious as well as inter- 
rclfing objedls of attention. The noblert: and moll bene- 
ficial invention of which human ingenuity can boaft, is 
that of writing. But the tinl elTays of this art, whicli 
hath contributed more than all others to the improvement 
of the fpecies, were very rude, and it advanced towards 
perfedlloa flowly, and by a gradual progrellion.* When 
the warrior, eager for fame, wilhecl to tranfmit feme 
knowledge of his exploits to lucceeding ages, the firll me- 
thod of accompli thing this, that feems to have occurred, 
was to delineate, in the bell manner he could, figures rc- 
prefenting the adtion of which Ixc was felicitous to preferve 
the memory.** this, which lias very properly Rceii 

called pi^ur e-writ ing^'\ we find traces among foiue of the 
moil lavage tribes ot Amtrica. When a leader returns 
from the field, he ftrips a tree of its bark, and with red 
paint fcratches upon it fomc uncoutli figures, which repre- 
fent tliCs order of his march, tlie number of his followers, 
the enemy whom he attacked, tlie fcalps add captures 
w hich he brought home. To tliofc fimple annals Jie trulls 
for renowm, and footh-fs himfelf with hope that by their 
means he lhall receive praife from the warriors of future 
tiinesf. Compared with thofe aukward cifays of their 
favage countrymen, the paintings of the IMcxicaiis may be 
confiJered as works of compoiitloii and delign. They 
were not acquainted, it is true, with any otlier nielhod of 
recording iranfadiions, than that of delineaiing the objects 
whicli ,thcy wilhed to reprefent. But they could exhibit 
a more c ^mplex fcrics of events in progreffive order, and 
deferibe, by a proper difpofition of figures, the occurrences 
of a king’s reign from his accefion to his death ; the progrefs 
of ‘eLW infant's education from its birth until it attained to the 
years of maturity ; the dilferent rcc om pence s and marks of 
dhlindlion confeVred upon warriors in proportion to the 
c .ploits which lliey had performed. ^ 

Some iingular Vpecimens of this pitSf lire- writing have 
been preferved, which arc jiifily confidcred as the moll cu- 
rious moauinents of art brought from the New World. — 
I'he moll valuable of thelc was publillied by Purchas, in 
llxty-fix plates. It is divided into tlirce parts, 1 ne firfl 
contains the hillory of the Mexican empire under its ten 
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liionarchs. TheVccond is a tribute-roll, teprefenting wbat 
each conquered town paid into the royal treafury. The 
third is a code of mcir inftitutions, domeftic, political, and 
inilitary. AnotherVpecimen of Mexican painting has been 
publi/hed in thirty-two plates, by the late archblfliop of 
Toledo. To both is annexed a full explanation of what 
the figures were intended to reprefent, which was obtained 
by the Spaniards from Indians well acquainted with their 
cWn arts. Their flyle of painting in all thele is the fame. 
^'hey reprefent things not words, Tliey exhibit images to 
the eye, not ideas to the underftanding. They may there- 
fore be confidered as the earlieft and mofl imperfeft effay of 
men in their progrefs towards difeovering the art of writ- 
ing. The defefls in this mode of recording tranfadlions 
jnuft have been early felt. To paint every occurrence was, 
from its nature, a veiy tedious operation; :^nd as affairs 
beedme more complicated, and events multiphed in any fo* 
ciety, its annals mud have fwelled to an enormous, bulk. 
Befides this, no objedfs could he delineated bnt thofe of 
fenfe ; the conceptions of the mind had no corporeal form, 
and as long as pi dture- writing could not convey an idea of 
thefe, it mud have been a very imperfedf art. The necef- 
fity of improving it mud have roufed and diarpened inven- 
tion, and the human mind, holding the fame courfe in the 
IV/ew World as in the Old, might have advanced by the 
fame fuccedive deps , fird, from an adliial pifture to the 
plain hieroglyphic ; next, to the allegorical fymbol, then to 
the arbitrary cliaradfer ; until, nt length, an alpliabet of 
letters was difeovered, capable of expreding all the variety' 
of combinations of found employed in fpeech. In ..(lie 
paintings of the Mexicans wc, accordingly, perceive that 
this progrefs was b?gun among them. In the annals of 
their kings, publilhed by Purchas, the towns coi;qucred by 
each are uniformly reprefented in the fame manner by a 
rude delineation of b, houfe*^ but, in order to point out the 
particular towns which fubmitted to their vidlorious arms, 
peculiar emblems, fometimes natural objefts, and fometimes 
artificial figures are employed. In the tribute-roll, pub- 
lifhcd by the archbifhop of Toledo, the houfe, which was 
properly the piefure of the towm, is omitted, and the em- 
blem alone is employed to reprefent it. They feem even to 
have made fome advances beyond this, towards the ufe of 
the more figurative and fanciful hieroglyphic. In order to 
delcribe a monarch, who had enlarged his dominion by force 
of arms, they painted a target ornamented with darts, and 
placed it between him and tliofe towns which he fuhdued. 

The 
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The ftruflure of the capital city in a lake( with artificial 
tlykes and caufcways of great length, which ferved as 
avenues to it from dilFerent quarters, eredlcd in the water 
with no lefs ingenuity than labour, fecnis to be an idea 
%that could not have occurred to any but a civilized people. 
Tlie fame obfervation may be applied to the ftruclurc of 
the aquedu61s, or conduits, by which they convey a ftream 
of frclh water, from a confiderable difiance, into the city, 
along one of the caufcways. Cortez, who feems to have 
been as much afionifiied with this, as witli any infiance of 
Mexican ingenuity, gives a particular defer iption of it. 

Along one of the caufcways/’ fays he, “ by which tliey 
‘‘ enter the city, are condu<5fed two conduits, compofed 
“ of clay tempered with mortar, about two paces in 
breadth, arid raifed about fix feet. In one of them is 
conveyed a fiream of excellent water, as large as tlie 
^ body of a mai*, into the centre of the city, and it fup- 
plies all the inhabitants plentifully. The other is empty, 
that when it is neceffary tc^ clean or repair the former, 
‘‘ the ftream of water may be turned into it. As this con- 
duit pafles along t^vo of the bridges, w' here tlicre are 
breaches in the caufeway, through which the fait- water 
« of the lake flows, it is'conveyed over them in pipes as 
large as the body of an ox, then carried from the conduit 
to the remote quarters of the city in canoes, and fold to 
the inhabitants-^.” The appointment of a confiderable 
number of perlons to clean the fircets, to light them by 
fires kindled in different places, and to patrole as watcli- 
incn during the night, difcovers a degree of attention \vhich 
even polifiied nations are late in acquiring. The infiitu- 
tion of couriers, ftationed at proper intervals, to convey 
intelligenre from on^ quarter of the emjdre to the other, 
a refinement in police not introduced into any kingdom 
of lifUrope at 'that period. Some autl^ois, with a decilivc 
and peremptory^ tone, pronounce all the accounts of the 
Spanifli writers, concerning the Mexican policy, laws, and 
manners, to be the fiefiionsot men wdio wdfhcd to deceive, or 
who delighted in the marvellous. But, as an ingenious 
hiftorian juftly remarks, “ who among the deftroyers of 
this great empire was fo enlightened by fcicnce, or fo 
attentive to the progrefs and operations of men in focial 
“ life, as to frame a fidlitious fyftein of policy, fo well 
“ combined, and fo confiftem, as that whicli they delineate 
in their accounts of the Mexican government? Where 
could they have borrowed tlie idea of many imututions 
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“ in le<>Iflat5on And police, to which, at that period, there tva9 
nothing parallel in the nations with which they were ac~ 
quainted ? ” It is almoft impoflible that the illiterate con- 
q^uerors of America fhould have formed, in any -.otic in- 
fiance, a conception of cuftoms and laws, beyond thc^ 
flandard of improvement in their own age and country. — ^ 
Or, if Cortez and his followers had been capable of this, 
what inducement had thofe by whom they were fuperfeded 
to continue the deception ? Wliy thoiild Oorita, or Acofta 
have amufed tlieir fellow citizens with a tale purely fabu- 
lous ? 

The prefent inhabitants of Mexico may be divided into 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. 'Fhe Whites are either 
born in Old Spain, or they arc Creoles, that is, defeendants 
of thofe wlio came originally from Spain. The former 
are chiefly employed in government or trade, and have^ 
nearly the fame chanidler as the Spaniards rn Europe, with 
a flill more confidcrable proportion of pride; for they con- 
lider thcmfclvcs as entitled to great diftinefion as iiative<> of 
Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as many de- 
crees beneath them. The Creoles have alltlic bad qualities 
of the Spaniards from whom they arc dcfccndcd, without 
that courage, firmnefs, and patience, which conditute the 
p ra I fe- worthy part of the Spanilh chara£ler. Naturally 
weak and etlcminate, they dedicate the greateft part of 
their lives to loitering and ina61ive plcafures. Luxurious 
without variety or .elegance, and expeniive with great pa- 
rade and little convenience ; their general charadler is no 
more than a grave and fpecious infiguificance. From idle- 
nefs and conflitution their whole bufmefs is amour and 
intrigue ; and their leaders, by coniequenee, are not at all 
diflinguifhcd for their chaftity or dolneflic virtues. The 
Indians, who, notwithfianding the devaftations of die hul 
invaders, remain in grea4: numbers, are become, by con- 
tinual opprellion and indignity, a dcjecled, timorous, and 
miierable race of moitals. 'The blacks here, like all tiiofe 
in other pans of the world, arc flubborn, hardy, and as 
well adapted for the grofs flavery they endure, as any hu- 
man creature can be. Such is the general character of tlic 
inhabitants, not onljr in Mexico, hut the greateil pan of 
Spanilh America. I'hc civil gtAemment is adininillercd 
by iribunals, called Audiences^ which hear a refemhlancc to 
the late parliaments in France. In thefe courts, the vice- 
icy (jt the king of Spain prclides. His employment is the 
g.eaLell tiuiland power which his Catholic iMajclly has 

* Abb(5 Rayniil 
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lu Ills difpofal, and is perhaps the richeft government en- 
trulted to any lubjea in the ^vorld. For, as jealoufy is 
•ie leading feature of Spanilh politics, in whatever rc'^ards 
nicnca, no officer is allowed to retain his power for more 
than three years, which no doubt may have a poorl efFe6t 
in fpjuringthealithoriLy of the crowi/of Spain" hut is at- 
tended with unhappy circumhanccs to the miferable inha- 
bitants, who become a prey to every new governor. The 
clergy arc extremely numerous in Mexico, and it has been 
computed, that pnells, monks, and nuns of all orders 
make upwards of a fifth of all the white inhabitants, both 
here and in the other parts of Spaniili Americai. It is im- 
poffible indeed to hnd a richer held, or one more pcruliarly 
^idaptcd to the pnrpofcs of the ccck fiahics. 71ic people 
are^ fuperilitious,^ ignorant, rich, lazy, and licentious. — 
w^ith inc h materials^o W 9 r]: npo.i it is not remarkable that 
the churcli hiould enjoy one fourtli of the revenues of the 
kingdom. It is more lur])rihug tliTit it has not one half. 

IVIexico, like all tlie other trophical countries is rather 
more abundant in fruits th ui in grain. But what is conh- 
deled as the^ cliicf glory of the country, and what hril 
inciuced the S[)aniarcis to form fettlemcnts u]''on it, a’c the 
mines of gold and liiver. d'hc chief mines of gold arc in 
Veragua and New Granada, bordering upon l3aricn and 
1 erra binna. I hofe o! iilver, which are much more riedk 
as well as numerous, arc found m fcvcral parts, but in 
none fo iiuu It as in the province of Mexic o, dflie mines 
of both kinds are always found in the mold barren and 
mountainous parts of the country; nature making amends 
in one relpcfd for her defends in another, d'iic wui king f)f 
the gold and iiKcr mines depends on the fame print i])!es. 

the ore is dug out, compounded of I'everal hetero- 
geneous fubfdances, mixed with the [>rc('i^>iis metal, it is 
broken into fmall pieces by a mill, and afterwards wafhed ; 
by which means it is diicn^^aged from the earth and othei 
foft bodies which clung to it. Then it is mixed with mer- 
cury, which, of all lubidanccs, has the idrongdd attrac- 
tion for gold, and likcwife a Wronger attrafdion for filver 
than the other fubldances which ara united with it in the 
ore. By means of mercury, therefore, the gold and liiver 
are hrfd feparated from the heterogeneous matter, and thc'u v 
by {draining and evaporation, they are dilunited from tlii, 
mercury itlelf. Of the gold and liiver, which the mines of 
Mexico afford, great things have been faicL Thole who 
have enquired moil into the fubje^d, com]>uie the revenues of 
Alexieo at twenty-four millions of our money* ; and it is 

* Dr. Smirli'i. of Nation;. 
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*Trade of Jldexlco, 

well known that this, with the other provinces of Spanhll 
America, fupply the whole world with filver. 

The other articles next in importance to gold and filver 
are the cochiiiv^al and cocoa. After much difpute con- 
cerning the nature of the former, it feems at lalf agreed 
that it is of the animal kind, and of the fpeclcs of the gall 
iiiiedds. It adheres to the plant called opujitia, and fucks 
the juice of the fruit, which is of a crimfon colour. It is 
from this juice that the cocliineal derives it value, whicli 
conliils in dying all forts of the hneft fcarlct, crimfon, and 
purple. It is alio uled in medicine as a fudorific, and as a 
cordial ; and it is computed that the Spaniards annually ex~ 
port no lefs than niiie hundred thoufand weight of this 
commodity, to anfwcr the purpofes of medicine and dying- 
The cocoa, of which cliocokitc is made, is the next conli- 
clerable article in the natural biftory, and commerce of 
Mexico- It grows on a tree of middling fize, which bears 
a pod of the fizc and Ihape of a cucumber, containing the 
cocoa. I'hc Spanilh commerce in this article is immenlc ; 
and fuch vs the internal confuinption, as well as the extei- 
nal demand for it, tliat a fmall garden of cocoa is fa id to 
produce to the owner twenty tliourand crowns a year. At 
home it makes a principal part of their diet, and is foimd 
wholefomc, nutritious, and fuitablc to the climate. 

The trade of Mexico coufiils of three great branches, 
which extend over the world. It carries on a traffic witli 
Europe, by I^a Vera Cruz, fitiiated on the gulph of 
Mexico ; witli tlie EaO: Indies, by Acapulco on the Soiitli 
Sea ; and with South America by the fame port. Thei'o 
two fea-ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully 
well fituatcd for the commercial purpofes to which they are 
applied. It is by means ot the former that Mexico — 
her wealth over the whole world and receives in return 
the numberlefs luxuries and iieceffiaries, which Europe 
affords to her, and which the indolence of her inhabitants 
will never permit them to acquire for themfelves. To this 
port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, confilUng of 
three men of war, as a convoy, and fourteen large mer- 
chant fhlps, annually arrive about the beginning of No- 
vember. Its cargo confills of every commodity and manu- 
failure of Europe, and there are few nations but have 
more concern in it than the Spaniards, who fend out little 
more than wine and oil. The profit of thele, with the 
freight and commiflzon to the merchants, and duties to the 
king, are the only advantages which Spain derives from her 
American commerce. W hen all the goods are landed and 
difpofed of at La Vera Cruz, the licet takes in the plate, 
4 precious- 





Of Acapulco. 

precious flones, and other commodities for Europe. Some- 
time in May they arc ready to depart. From La Vera 
Cruz they fail to the Havannah, in the ille of Cuba, which 
is the rendezvous where they meet the galleons, another 
deet which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, by Car- 
thagena, and of Fern by Panama and Porto Bello. When 
all are collc6led and provided witli a convoy ncccffary for 
their fafety, they ifeer for Old Spain. 

Acapulco is tlie fea-port by wliich the communlcatioa 
is kept up between the ditf'e rent parts of the Spanifh cinpire 
in America, and the Eaft Indies. About the month of 
December, t!ic great galloon, attended by a large lliip as a 
co]ivo^% annually arrives iiere. "I'hc cargoes of thefc 
jhips, (for the convoy, though in an underhand manner, 
like wile carries goods) cuiihll: of all tlie rich commodities 
and manufa Aures ‘'ot the Eaft. At the lame time the an- 
nual Ihip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes in, and 
is computed to bring not kefs thah two millions ot pieces ot 
eight in filver, befides quickftlver and other valuable com- 
modities, to be laid out in the purchafe of the galleon’s 
cargo. Several other fhips, from different parts ot Chili 
and Peru, meet upon the fame occafion. A great fair, in 
which the commodities of all parts of the world are bar- 
tered for one another, lafts thir.y days. I'he galleon then 
prepares for her voyage, loaded with lilvcr and fuch Euro- 
pean goods as hive been thought neceffary. T. he Spa- 
niards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are 
comparatively but fmall gainers by it. for, as they allow 
the Dutch, Great Britain, and otlier commercial ftates to 
£uj*ni{h the greater part of the carg<) ot the flota, fo the 
viipanifti inhaPiitants of the Philippines, tainted with the fame 
indolence which ruined their European anceftors, permit 
the Chinefe merchants to furnifh the greater part t>f the 
cargo of the galleon. IS otwithftanding what has been faid 
of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the ca- 
pital of the empire, ought to be conndered as the centre of 
commerce in tliis part of the world ; for here the principal 
merchants refide, and the greateft part of the bufinefs is 
negociatcd. The Eaft India goods from Acapulco, and 
the European from Vera Cruz alfo pafs through this 
city. Hither all the gold and lilver come to be coined ; here 
the king’s fifth is aepofited, and here are wrought all 
thofe urenfils and ornaments in plate which are every year 
lent into Europe. The Aty itfelf breathes the air of the 
higheft magnificence; and, according to the belt accounts, 
contains about eighty thoufand inhabitants. 
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Of the Peruvian Knots, 

The empire of Peru boafts of an higher antiquity ihiin- 
that of Mexico. According to the traditionary accoimt.’S 
colledted by the Spaniards, it had fubfifted four hundred 
years, under twelve iucccflivc monarchs. But tlie kno';»i - 
ledge of tliedr ancient dory, which the Peruvians could 
communicate to their conquerors, mud have been botli 
impcrfedl and uncertain. Idkc the other American nations, 
tlicy were totally unacquainted witli tiie art of writing, and 
deditme of the only means by which tlic memory ot pad 
tranlatSlions can be preierved with any degree ol accuracy. 
Even among people to whom the ulc of letters is know n, 
the ajra where the authenticity of hldory commences, is 
much poderior to the introdudlion of writing. Tliat no- 
ble invention continued long fubfervient to the common 
budnefs and wants of life, before it W'as emj)loycd in re- 
cording events, with a view of conveying information from 
one age to another. But in no country did ever tradition 
alone carry down hidoric knowledge, in any full continued 
dream, during a period c^f half the lengtii that the monarcliy 
ot Peru is faicl to have fublidcd. The Sh^ipos^ or knots on 
cords of different colours which are celebrated by authors 
fond of the marvellous^h as if tliey had been regular an- 
nals of the empire, imperfe£lly lupplied tlic place of writ- 
ing. According to their obfeure delVriptlou, the qulpos 
feein to have been a device for rendering calculation moic 
expeditious and accurate. By the various colours, dld'er- 
ent objetSls were denoted, and by eacli knot a didiiud num- 
ber. Thus an account was taken, and a kind of rcgUlev 
kept of the inhabitants in each province, or of the fevei al 
produvdions colleflcd there for public ufe. But as by tlicfe 
knots, however varied or combined, no moral or abdra'il 
idea, no operation or quality of the mind could be rcpr<' 
fented, they contributed little tow^ards preferving the me- 
mory of ancient events and inflitutions. I'he Mexican 
paintings and fymbois, rude as they were, conveyed to them 
more knowledge of remote tranfadlions, than the Peruvians 
could derive from their boalfed quipos. Had they been 
even of more extenfive ufe, and better adapted to lupply 
fhe place^of written records, tlrey perifhed fo generally to- 
gether with the other monuments of the Peruvian ingenui- 
ty, in the general wreck occafioned by the Spanifh con- 
qued , and the civil wars fubfeejuent to it, that no acce/lloii 
of light or knowledge comes from them. Very little credic 
is due lo the minute details w^hich ha^e been given of the 
exploits, the battles, the conqueds, and private cha racier 

^ Acofla ar,d Vega* 
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Injluence of HcUgion in Peru* j j ^ 

of the enxly Peruvian monarch^. We can red upon no- 
tiling in their ftory as autlientic hut a few faas, fo inter- 
woven m the fyftein of their religion and policy, as pic- 
Icrved the inenpry of then from being lyif ; ai^l upon tlie 
description of lucli cudoins anti inftitutions as continued in 
force at the time of the conqueil, and fell under the imme- 
diate obfervation of tlie Spaniards. 'I'he moft ilngular an<l 
Itiiking circiimftances in the Peruvian gnvernmciir, is the 
influence of religion upon its genius an.i hiws. Religious 
ideas make fuch a feeble imprclfion on the mint] of a favapc, 
taat tlieir effect upon his feiitiments and manners are hardly 
perceptible. Among the Me.<icans, religion, reduced into 
a regular fyffem, and holding a confidcrahle jdace in their 
inifitution^, operated with confpicuous clfieacy in 
formingthe peculiar charadler of that peoi)ic. Bur in Peru, 
rjie wliole lyftem of civil policy was founded on religion. 

I hj Inca appealed not only as a legiilator, hut as the ineR 
fenger of heaven. His pi ecepts were received not merely 
as the injiiiuftions of a luperiof, but as the mandates of flie 
Ji)city. ^ His race, as w^e have already obferved, was held 
to be lacred; and in order to preferve it dilfincl, witliout 
being poUured by a mixture of inferior blood, the fons of 
Maugo Capac married their owniiiters, and no jierfon was 
ever admitted to the throne wlio could not claim it by fuch 
a pure defeenr. To thofe children of tlie Sun, for tliat was 
the appellation belfowed uptin all tlic oiPspring of tlie firlf 
Inca, the people looked up witli the icverenee due to beings 
of a fuperior order. They were deemed to be under the 
immediate ])rotcefion of the deity from wlioin they ilTucd, 
and by him every order of rhe reigning Inca was fuppofed 
to he diiilated. The,mukiUide lillcned and believed. 

'I'iiongli Peru lies within ilie torrid* z. ne, \et liaving on 
one fide the Soiuli Sea, and on the calivr the great ridge of 
die Andes, it is not fo Ifiticd w-tli heat as the otiicr tropical 
countries. The fhcy, too, wliich is generally cloudy, 
fhield-s them from tlie'djjigdl rays ot the luu : but what is 
extremely ilngular, it rains in Peru, 'i'hc defeat, 

Innvevcr, is lufficicntly fuj^phed by a lult kindly dew, 
wdiicli falls gradually every luglit on the ground, and fo re- 
i jellies tlie plants and grafs, as to produce iu many jdaces 
the greated fertility. Along the fea coaft, Peru is generally 
a dry bari en fand, ex-, ept near the h inks of rivers, where 
it is exremely fertile, as are ad the lo\v lands in the inland 
country. 

The northern part of Peru produces wine in great plenty. 
Wool is anotlier article of its iiroduee, and is no lefs rc- 
iniirkuble for its fiuencls tlian tor the animals on which it 
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ii8 Of Peruvian Bark. 

grows; thefethey call Lamas and Vicunnas. The lama 
has a fmall head, rcfembling that of a horfe and a flieep at 
the fame time. It is about the fize of a ftag. its upper lip 
is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when enraged, 
it fpits a kind of venemous juice, which inflames the part 
it falls on. The flefh of the lama is agreeable and fain- 
tary, and the animal is not only ufeful in aflfording wool 
and food, but alfo as a bead of burden. It can endure 
amazing fatigue, and will travel over the fteepefl: moun- 
tains with a burden of fixty or feventy pounds. It feeds 
very fparingly, and never drinks. The viciinna is fmaller 
ana fwifter than the lama, and produces wool dill finer in 
quality. In the vicunna is found the bezoar done, regard- 
ed as a fpecific againd poifons. The next great article is 
the Peruvian bark, known better by the name of Jefuits 
bark. The tree which produces this invaluable drug, 
grows principally in the mountainous parts of Peru, and 
particularly in the province of Quito. The bed bark is 
always produced in the highland rocky grounds. The tree 
which bears it, is about the fize of a cherry tree, and pro- 
duces a kind of fruit rcfembling the almond. But it is 
only the bark which has thofe excellent qualities that ren- 
der it fo ufeful in intermitting fevers, and other diforders, to 
which daily experience extends the application. Guinea 
pepper, or Cayenne pepper as we call it, is produced in the 
greated abundance in the vale of 'Africa, a didrift in the 
fouthern part of Peru, from whence it is annually export- 
ed, to the value of 600,000 crowns. Peru is likewnfe the 
only port of South America which produces quickfilver j 
an article of immenfe value, conddering the various pur- 
pofes to which it is applied, and efpGcially the purification 
of gold and diver. The principal mine is at a place called , 
Guancavelica, difeovered in 1567, where it is found in a 
"whitifh mafs, rcfembling brick ill burned. This fubdance 
is volatilized by fire, and received in deam by a combiria- 
tion of glafs veffJs, where it condenfes by means of a 
little water at the bottom of each veflTcl, and forms a pure 
heavy liquid. 

There are many goldmines in the northern part of Peru ; 
but the old mines are continually decaying, and new 
ones continually opening. The towais fhift with the 
mines. That of Potod, which is now much exhauded, 
once contained ninety rhouland fouls, Spaniards and Indi- 
ans, of Vvdiich the latter were dx to one. Of all the me- 
thods by which riches may be acquired, that of fearching 
for the precious metals is one of the mod inviting to men, 
who are either unaccuftomed to the regular afliduity with 
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Difcovery of the Mines of Potof. 


which the culture of the cardi, and the operations of com- 
merce muft be carried on, or fo euterprifmg and rapacious 
as not to be fatished with the gradual returns of profit wliich 
they yield. Accordingly, as fooii as the fcvcral countries 
in America were fubjc6icd to the dominion ot Spain, this 
was almoft the only method ot accpiiring wealth which oc- 
curred to the adventurers, by whom they were con'^iicrcd. 
Such provinces of the continent as did nut allure them to 
fettle, by the profpedl: of their affording gedJ and filver, 
were totally negledlcd. Thofe, in which lliey met with a 
difappointment of the fai inline cxpcdlations they had 
formed, were abandoned. Even the value of die illands, 
the firfi: fruits of their difcoverics, and the firft objedt of 
tlicir attention, funk fo much in their cilimation, wlien the 
mines which they had opened there were cxhaulled, that 
they wc e deferted by may of die planters, and left to be 
occupied by more^ iiiduftrious poirefr)rs. All crowded to 
Mexico and Peru, where the vafl quantities of gold and 
filver found among the natives, Hdio iearchedtor them with 
little induftry, and lefs fkill, promifcd an iincxhauficd ftore, 
as the rccompence of more intelligent and perfevering -ef- 
forts. During feveral years, the ardour or their refearches 
was kept up by hope, rather than fucccls. At length the 
rich filver mines of Potofi, in Peru, were accidcjitally dil- 


covered by an Indian as be was clambering 
up the mountain, in purfuit of a lama which A. D. 1545. 
had ftrayed from his flock. Soon after the 
mines of Sacotecas, in New Spain, little inferior to the 
other in value, were opened.^ From that time i'ucctiWwo 
difcoverics have been made in both colonies, and filver 
mines are now fo numerous, that the working of them, 
and of fomc few mines of gold in^lhc provinces of Tierra 
Firma, and the new kingdom of (jran ida, has become the 
capital occupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a 
fyfiem no Ids complicated than iniereaing. 1 he exube- 
rant profufioii with which the mountains of the new world 
poured forth their treafmes, aldonilhed mankind, accuf- 
tomed hitherto to receive a penurious fupply of the precious 
metals from the more fcanty (lores coigamcd in the mines 
of the ancient hemifpbere. Tire mines, which yield fo 
much riches, are not worked at tl^e expence of the crown, 
nor of the public. In order to encourage private adven- 
tmers, the perfon who difeovers a new vein, is entitled to 
the property of it. Upon laying his claim before the go- 
vernor of the province, a certain extent of lauu is meafured 
off; and a certain number of IiKlians allotted him under 
the obligation of his opening tne mine wichui a hmued 
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Of Searchers for Mines, 

time, and of his pa;ying the cnftomary duty to the king for 
what it fhall produce. Invited J>y the facility with which 
fuch grants are obtained, and encouraged by fome ilriking 
example of fuccefs in this line of adventure ; not only the 
fanguine and thfe bold, but the timid and diffident enter upon 
it with aftonilliing ardour. With vaft obie61;s always in 
view, fed continually with hope, and expe fling every mo^ 
ment that fortune will unveil her fecret flores, and give 
them up to their willies, they deem every other occupation 
infjpid and uninterelf ing. The charms of this purfiiit, 
like the rage for deep play, is fo bewitching, and take fiich 
full poffeilion of the mind, as even to give a new bent to 
the natural temper. Under its influence, the cautious be- 
come entcrprifing, and the covetous profufe. Powerful as 
this chann naturally is, its force is augmented bv the arts 
of an order of men known in Peru, ])y the cant name of 
fearchers. Thefe are commonly perfos s of defperate for- 
tunes, who, availing thcmfelves of fome fl^Lill in mineralogy, 
accompanied with the infnuating manner, and confldent 
pretenfions peculiar to projedfors, addrefs the wealthy and 
the credulous. By plaiifible deferiptions of the appearances, 
which they have difeovered of rich veins liitherto unex- 
plored ; by producing when requliitc, fpecimens of pro- 
mifjiig or<fc' ; by affirming, with an impofing affurance, that 
fuccefs is certain, and that the cxpencc mufl: be trifling; 
they feldom fail to perfiiade. An aflTociation is formed ; a 
frnall fum is advanced by each co-partner ; the mine is 
opened; the fearcher is entrufted with the foie dircefion of 
every operation ; unforefeen diffiicultics occur ; new de- 
mands of money arc made ; but amidfl a fucceflion of dif 
appointments and delays, hope is never extinguiflied, and 
the ardour of expedfation hardly abates. For it is obferved, 
that if any perfon onec enter this fcdticing padi, it is al-“ 
inolf impoffiible to return ; his ideas alter, he feems to be 
poflelied wi^h another fpirit, vifions of imaginary wealth 
arc ('(mtinually before his eyes, and he thinks, and fpeaks, 
and dreams nothing elfe. 

Such is ilic fpirit tliat mull: be formed, wherever the 
adlive exert j(ms of any foeiety are chiefly employed in 
working mnics of 'gold and filvcr. No fpirit is more ad- 
verfe to fuch improvement in agricuUurfe and commerce, as 
render a nation really opulent. If the fyllein of adminif- 
tration in the Spanlfli colonics Lad been founded upon 
principles of found policy, the power and ingenuity of the 
legillature would have been exerted with as much ardour, 
in reflralning its fubjedls from fuch pernicious iuduliry, as 
is now employed in alluring them towards it. ‘‘ Projedls of 
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mining good judge of tlie political condiufl of na-* 

rions) iiiltead at replacing the capit il employed in them, 
together with the ordinary prolit of idock, commonly ah^ 
iorb both capital and proht. 'J'hc'e ary the projcdls, tlicrc-* 
lore, to which» ot all otherr., a pendent law-giver, who 
dciircd to increaic the capital of his n ition, would leail 
cliuic to give any extraordinary en ouragcincnt, or to turn 
tou'ards thein a greater fliarc of tiiat cajdral t'cin would go 
to tlicm of iis own arc rd. Sui h in rciiirv is the abiiird 
vonlidencc vv’hich all men have in their own goc'd fortune, 
that wlicre there is tiie lead ];)robal)iritv ol luecels, too 
great a lhare of it is apt tv) go to titem ot its (nvn accord''”, 
ihu in tile S}janini colonies, goxLiaiment is Hiulions to 
cltcrhli ti ijdrir wldcli it lliould heoe laboured to deprefs, 
and ])y the faiidtion of its approba:i(.>n augments th ii incon^ 
tidcrate credulity, which lias turnCil the active indnllrv of 
AIe\i( o and into lucli tin im])roper ihamieh d\) rliis 

ma v he imputed the ilender progre'.s \\ ifu h ti)..’V have mad<? 
during two centuries and a*]iaif, eiilicr in nifful manufac- 
tures, or in tiiofe lucrtitivc hranclies of culiivativin, whicdi 
furniili the colonies of other nations witli their idiple com- 
modities. In comparlfon with the precious mettds, every 
bounty of nature is lb mucli defpifed, that tliis e\travaf;ant 
idea of tlieir value has mingled with the idiom of the lan- 
puage 111 iVnicru a, and the bpaniauis {ettied there deiiomi- 
nate a coniitry, rich^ not from tlu* fertility ot its foil, tlie 
abniulaiKc of its crops, or the exuberance of its palltii t's, 
but Oil account of the minerals whicli Its mountains con- 
taiii. in ((ued of thefe, they abandon the delightful plains 
of Peru and Mexico, and refort to haricii and unca.infori- 
able regions, whe^'c they luive bedlt tome ot the larged 
towns \c hich they pofTeh in the new world. As the acti- 
vity and cnterpi'ife of the Spanlaials originally loox this 
direeSlion, it is now fo difficult to bend them a dilFerent way, 
tliat altlioiigh, from various caules, the gain of w'orkin^ 
mines is much dccrcafed ; tlie flu iuation continues, and ai- 
inod every perfon wlio takes any naive part in the com- 
merce of 'New Spain or Peru, is tiill engaged in lome ad- 
venture of this kind. , 

Idrna is the capital of Peru; its fituation in t.ie muKile 
of a f]):icious and dclightlul valley, was fixed upon by the 
famous Piv.arro, as the mod proper for a city, which lie 
expedfed would preferve his memc-rv. It is fo well water- 
ed by the river lllniac, tliat the inhabitants, like thofe of 
London, command a dream, each for his own ufc.- I'herc 

^ JDr. Smitlf s Wcaldi uf Kauun 5 . 
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arc many very magnificent fl:ru 61 :ures, particularly churches, 
in this city ; though the houfes in general are built of flight 
materials, the equality of the climate, and want of rain, 
rendering ftone houfes unnecefTary ; and befides, it is found 
that thele are more apt to fufFer by fhocks of the earth, 
which arc frequent and dreadful all over this province.—— 
Lima is about two leagues from the fea, extends in length 
two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains 
^bout fix hundred thoufand inl:r.bitants, of whom the 
whites amount to a fixth part. One remarkable fa6l: is fuf- 
ficient to demon irate the wealth of tlie city. When the 
viceroy, the duke de la Palade, made his entry 
A. D. 1682. into Lima, the inhabitants, to do him honour, 
caufed the ftreets to be paved with ingots of 
filver, amounting it is faid, to feventeen millions fleriing.— 
All travellers fpeak with amazement of the ^decorations of 
the churches with gold, filver, and precious Hones, which 
load and ornament even the walls. 'I'he merchants of 
Lima may be faid to deal with all the quarters of the world, 
and that both on their own accounts, and as fadtors for 
ethers. Here all the produdts of the fouthern provinces 
are conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour of 
Lima, for fuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru ftand in 
need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaft Indies, land 
at the fame harbour, and the commodities of Afia, Europe, 
and America, are bartered for each other. What there is 
no immediate vent for, the merchants of Lima purchafe 
on their own accounts, and lay it up in warehoufes, know^ 
ing that they muft foon find an outlet, fince by one chan- 
nel or other they have a communication with almofl every 
commercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, 
all the beauty of the fituation, and fertility of the climate 
of Lima, are not fufficient to compenfate for one difafter 
which always threatens, and has fometimes aftually befallen 
them. A mofi: tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of 
this city level with the ground, and entirely de- 
A. D. 1747- moliflicd Callao, the port town belonging to it. 

Never was any dcfirudlion more terrible or 
compleat, not more than one of three thoufand inhabitants 
being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by an 
accident the mofi extraordinary. This man, who hap- 
pened to be on a fort which overlooked the hcirbour, per- 
ceived in one minute the inhabitants lunning from their 
houfes in the utmofi terror and confufion ; the fea, as is 
ufual on fuch occafions, receding a conliderablc difiance, 
returned in mountainous wavCvS, and buried the inhabitants 
for ever in its bofom ; but tlie fame wave which deftroyed 
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the town drove a little boat to the place where the man 
ft ;od, into which he threw himfelf, and was faved. 

As Cufco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, 
lies in the mountainous part of the country, and at a dif- 
ranee from the fea, it has b^en loa^; on the decline. But it 
is ftlll a very confiderable place, and contains above forty 
thoufand iniiabitants, three parts Indiatts, and very indul- 
trious in mamifadluring baize, cotton, and leather, — 
They have alfo, both here and at Quito, a particular tafte 
for painting ; and their produ<!:tious in this way, fome of 
which have been admired in Italy, arc difperfed all over 
South America. Quito is next to Lima in populoufnefs, 
if not fuperior to it. It is like Cufco, an inland city, and 
having no mines in its neiglibourhood, is chiefly nimous 
for its manufa6tures of cotton, wool, and flax, which 


fupply the confumption over all the kingdom of Peru. 

The manneryhf the inhabitants do not remarkably diflfer 
over the whole Spanifli dominions. Pride and lazlnefs arc 
the two predominant paflions! It is faid by the moll au- 
thentic travellers, that the manners of Old Spain have de- 
o-enerated in its colonies. The Creoles, and all the other 
Sefeendants of the Spaniards, according to the above dif- 
tin£lions, are guilty of many mean and piltering vices, 
which a true born Caflilian regards with deteftation. Ihis, 
no doubt, in part arifes from the contempt in which ah but 
the real natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind, 
ccnerally behaving according to the treatment they meet 
with from otliers. In Lima, the Spamfh pride has made 
the rreateft defeents; and many of the flrll nobility are em- 
ployed m commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy re- 
ftdes whole authority extends over all Peru, except Quito, 
which has lately beefi detached from it. The viceroy is as 
abfolute as the king of Spain; but as his territories are fo 
extenfive, it is neceffary that he fhoukl part with ^ ihare of 
his authority to the feveral audiences or 
over the kingdom. There is a treafury court elVablilhed at 
Lima, for r^civing the fifth of the produce of the mines 
and certain taxes paid by the Indians, which belong to the 
king of Spain. 
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CHAP XIV. 

Of ChiTty and other Spanijh Settlements in South America. 

T here is no part of the world more favoured than 
Chili with rcfuedh to the gifts of nature. The 
thonga in a hot climate, is remarkablv temperate, oc- 
cahoned by the rcircfl;ilng breev/ s irom tlie fea, and the cool 
"winds from the tops of the Andes, wliicli are covered witi> 
eternal fnows. Spring begins licic about the middle of 
AugufI:, and continues till November. It is fuminer from 
November till February. Autumn continues till May; 
and winter till AugiiH:. It rarely fnows in the valley s, 
though the mountains are always covered. 'I'he countiy 
is entirely Irce troni all kinds of ravenous lilMfls, poifonous 
animals and vermin ; not even fo mpcli as a fly is to be 
found here. The foil is extremely fertile, being w^atcred 
from nnmbcrlcfs little rivulets irom the mountains. It 
abounds in gold, filver, and lead min s; and tlic rivers 
themlelvcs roll on golden kinds. But their ilaple commo- 
dity is cattle, which tlicy have in inch abundance, as frc-. 
cjuently to cafh tlie flefli into the rivers, refen' ing the hides, 
tallow, and tongues for exportation. 

The Spaniards made fcveral attempts to reduce this 
countiy, but with no great fuccefs, till they built tlie ca- 
pital of St. lago, now tlic refuk nee of tlic 
A.D. 3541. Spanbh governor, and a hiihop’s fee ; and af- 
terwards Coquimbo, Conception, and Bab* 
davia- The natives are remarkable fer wit, fortitude, and 
patience ; and the Spaniards to tills day have never been 
able to fubdue them ; they continue Hill mafters of part of 
the inlaml country. There have lately been feme formida- 
ble infurredfions againfl: the Spaniards by the natives, which 
have greatly alarmed the Spaiaifli court. 

Paraguay^ or ha Plata^ wais flrfl: difeovered by the Spa- 
niards, who founded die capital Buenos Ayres. 
A. D. I f ^5. Molf of the country is flill inhabited by tlie 
native Americans, many of whom are laid to 
have 'vooden houles built on wdieels, which they dra .v from 
place to plac e as occaiion rccpiircs. M'licrc are no moun - 
tains of confcqucnc e licrc, excepting that remarkable chain 
whkdi divides Scudi America, called the Andes. The 
height oj Cliimi')ora'/-o, the moll elevated point in thcie 
mountains is 20,280 feet, wdiich is above 5000 i'ect higher 
than anv oOier m^mnoain in the know n woi Kb 

An 



^ political Scheme of the fefuUs^ 

An extraordinary fpecles of commonwealth w^s erefled 
by the Jefuits in the interior parts ot this country, con - 
cerning which they endeavoured to keep all ftrangrrs in the 
dark. About the middle of 1 aft century, thofe fuhers re- 
pielcnte^to the court ot Spain, that tlie want of fuccefs in 
tiieir mrmons was owing to tlie icandal wliicli the immo-* 
rality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and to the hatred 
whicJ'i their infolcnt behaviour cauftd in the Indians. — 
Ihey mlinuated that, were it not for tliofe obftacles, the 
empire ot tlie gofpel miglu, by tlieir labours, have been 
c.^wtended into the moft unknown j^arts of America ; and that 
all thofe countries nuglrt be lubdued to his Catholic ma- 
jefty s obedience, without cxpeiu e aiul witliout force. TL'liis 
remonftrance met with fuccefs; the fpherc of their labours 
wa§ marked out, and the governors of the adjacent pro- 
vinces had orders, not to interfere, nor to fuffer any Spa- 
niards to entef“^ into this pale without licence from the 
fathers. Tliey, on their part, agreed to pay a certain ca- 
pitation tax, ill proportion to their flock; and to fend a cer- 
tain number to the king’s works whenever they ihould be 
<.lemauded, and the miflions ihould become pojiuloug 
enough to fupply tliem. On thefe terms tlie Jefuits gladly 
entered upon the icene of a^lioii, and opened their fpiritual 
cainjKiign. 'i'licv began bv gatiiciing togctlicr about ihty 
wandering famibes, whom they perluaded to fettle; and 
tlicy united them into a little townfliip. "J'iiis was the 
flight foundation u])on wide h llicv built a fu per ftru 61 lire, 
vvliicli amazed the wliole world, and added much power to, 
at the fame time that it occalioned much envy againll, tlieir 
foclety. For, when tlicy had made this beginning, they 
laboured with fuchMiidcfaiigalde pains, and fueh iiialFrly 
policy, that, by degrees, they mollified the minds ot the 
inoft favage nations, fixed the moll: rambling, and i ubdued 
thofe to their government, who Iiad long difdaincd to lubmil 
Ki the arms of tlie Spaniards and Portiuyiele. Ihey jiie- 
vailcd upon thoiihinds ot various dilperled tribes to cmlirac-e 
their religion ; and thefe foon induced otliers ti> folbjw^ the 
example, magnifying the pc-u c and tiantjuiUilv they enjoyevl 
under tlie prote6lion of the luithcrs. 

Fo trace with j^iecifion all the f:eps wliu i wv!re taken 
in tlic accoinplifhment of fo c'xtrenmnne. rv a c oncye.eil over 
tlie bodies and minds of men, would i. ii >1:01 a volume. 
'I'he fefuits left nothing undojic that could <. )nhrm their 
fuhje6fion, c>r lliat could mcrcaie ’heir nuinbci ; and Jt is 
laid that abo^e 340,000 families lived in ohe hence, and ex- 
preftect an awe, bordering upon auoiation, \ci j>iuk uic<l 
without any violeiice or coni ii amt , liial nne Inuuins were 
ijuftruefed m the ini'itarv ait, and Coaid lan- 'jo.oco men 
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well armed ; that they lived in towns ; were regularly clad 5 
laboured in agriculture ; exercifed manufadlures ; that fomc 
even afpired to the elegant arts ; and that nothing could 
equal their fubmiirion to authority, except their content- 
ment under it. Some writers have treated the characSter of 
thefe Jefuits with great feverity ; accufing them of ambi- 
tion, pride, and of carrying their authority to fuch an ex- 
cefs, as to caufc not only perfons of both fexes, but even 
the magiffrates, who were always chofen from among the 
Indians, to be corredled before them with ftripes, and by 
fuffering perfons of the higheft diifinftion, within their 
jurifdi6tion, to kifs the hem of their garments as the 
greateft honour. The priefls themfelves pollelfcd large 
property, all manufa 61 :ures were theirs, the natural pro- 
duce of the country was brought to them, and die trcafurcs 
annually remitted to the fuperior of the ^jder, feemed to 
evince that zeal for religion was not the only motive for 
forming thefe iiiifTions. The, fathers would not permit any 
of the inhabitants of Peru to come within their miflion in 
Paraguay. When part of this terriitory was 
A. D. 1757. ceded by Spain to the crown of Portugal in 
exchange for Saint Sacrament, to make the 
Uragua the boundary of their poflelTions, the Jefuits 
refuled to comply with this divihon, or to luftcr them- 
felves to be transferred from one hand to another, lil.c 
cattle without their own confent. The Indians, according 
to the beh information^, a 61 :ually took up arms ; but, not- 
wilhllanding the exa6lnefs of their difeipline, they were 
ealily, and witliout conliderable llaughter, defeated by the 
European troops, who were fent to quell them. The 
Jefuits were removed from ’ America, by royal 
A. D. 1767. authority, and their late fubjedls were put 
upon the fame footing with the reft of the in- 
habitants of the country. 

*Terra Firma was difeovered by Columbus in his third 
voyage to the American continent. It was fiibdued and 
fettled by the Spaniards, after deftroying, with 
A D. 1514. great inhumanity, feveral the na- 

tives. This country was called T^erra Firma, 
on account of its being the firlf part of the continent which 
was difeovered, all the lands that were found previous to 
this being illands. The climate here, efpecially in the 
northern parts, is extremely hot and fultry during the whole 
year. From the month of May to the end of N ovember, 
the feafon called winter by the inhabitants, is almoft a 
continual fuccelfion of thunder, rain, and tempefls ; the 
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clouds precipitating the rains with fuch impetuofity, that 
tlie low lands exhibit the appearance of an ocean. Great 
part of the country is, by confequence, almoh: continually 
tlooded ; and this, together with the exceflive heat, fo im- 
pregnates the air with vapours, that in many provinces it 
is extremely uiiwholeloine. 'I'he foil is very different, the 
inland parts being exceedingly rich and fertile, and the 
coafts fandy and barren. It is impoiTible to view, without 
admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, the luxu- 
riancy of the plains, and the towering hciglit of the moun- 
tains. The trees moft remarkable for their dimenfions, arc 
the cedar, the maria, and the halfam tree. The manchi- 
neel tree is particularly lingular. It bears a fruit rcfein- 
bling an apple, but which, under tliis fpecious appearance, 
contains tlic moft fubtile poifon, againff which common 
oil is found to be the befl antidote. The malignity of diis 
tree is Inch, - .hat if a perfon only fleep under it, he finds 
his body all fwelled, and racked with the feverefi: tortures. 
The beafts from inllindf alone, avoid it. Among the ani- 
mals peculiar to this country, the moll remark al)le is the 
Sloth ; or, as it is called by way of derilion, the Swift 
Peter, It bears a refembiance to an ordinary monkey in 
ihape an{l fize, but is of a mod wretched appearance, and 
never flirs unlefs compelled by hunger. He is faicl to be 
Several minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows 
make him mend his pace. When he moves, every efi'ort 
is attended with fuch a plaintive, and at the lame time, fo 
difagreeahlc a cry, as at once produces pity and dilgiill. — 
in this cry confills the whole defence of this wretched ani- 
mal. For, on the firll hollllc approach, it is natural for 
him to be in moticvi, which is always attended with difgull- 
ful howling, fo that his puifuer flies much more fpccdily in 
his turn, to be bevond the reaeli of tliis liorrid nr)iie.— 
When this animal finds no wild hults on the ground, he 
looks out with a great deal of pains for a t!ee well loader!, 
which he afeends, wnth a world oi uneallaels, moving, and 
crying, and flopping by turns. At lengtii, having m(junted, 
he plucks off all the fruit and tlirows il on tlie ground, to 
fave him fnch another troublefomc journey ; and rather 
than be fatigued with coming down tlie tree, he gathers hiin- 
felf in a bunch and with a iiu iek drops to the ground. 

The commerce of this countiy is chiefly carried on 
from the ports of i'anama, GaithagsT.a, snd I orto Hello ; 
which are three of the coiiiitkialric cities in Spanith 
America. Amrjiig the natural mcrchandile of 1 erra 
Firma, the pearls found on the coaff, particularly in the 
bay of Panama, are not the Icail corifidsrable. I'lic fifh- 
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ing for thefe employs a great number of negro flaves, who 
have arrived at wonderful dexterity in this occiipati()n.-=— 
Tfhey are fometimes, however, devoured by fidi, particu- 
larly the fharks, while they dive to the bottom, or are 
cruihed againft the fllelves of the rocks. 

A^x A zo N I A was difeovered by Francifo Orcl- 
1580. lana, who, on his return from Pern, failed 
down the river Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. 
He obferved on tlic hanks of the river, companies of wo- 
jnen in arms, and fnun thence called the country Ajnazo- 
111a, or the land of the Amazons ; and gave the name of 
Amazon to the river, Avhich formerly Jiad been tailed Ma- 
Tagon. The Spaniards made feveral attempts to plant this 
country, but always met witli fo many diihcullies and dif- 
affers as rendered tneir defigns abortive ; fo that the natives 
are in poflefTion of almoll: all the country. "I'he Amazon 
is one of the larged: rivers in the world. It a courfc, 
from Wed: to Eaft, of about three thoufaiid miles, and 
xeccives two hundred other rivdrs, many of which have a 
courfc of five or dx hundred leagues, and foinc of tliem 
not inferior to the Danube or the Nile. Tlic breadth of 
this river at its mouth, where it difeharges itfclf by feveral 
channels into the ocean, alrnod: under the equator, is one 
hundred and fifty miles ; and one thoufand five liundred 
miles from its mouth, it is thirty or forty fathoms deep. — ^ 
Tn the rainy feafon it overdows its banks, and feitilizes the 
-adjacent country. 

Patagonia is a tract of country, about eight luindred 
milts long, and three hundred broad, at tlie louthern ex- 
tremity ol the American continent. It was difeovered by 
Feidinand Magellan, a Pcjrtugucfe, in the fervice of Spain; 
at lead he was the drd that lailcd tiirough the draits called 
by his name. Upon the tirfb diicovery of the Straits of 
Magellan, the Spaniards built forts and font 
A. D. 1519. fome colonics thither ; but inod of the people 
peridicd with cold and hunger ; fmee which 
time no fettlemeiits have been attempted by any Europeans. 
Patagonia is full of high mountains, which arc covered 
with fnow mod of the year. The dorms of wind, rain, 
and hail are terrible upon this mad. The foil is very bar- 
ren, and has never been cultivated. "I'he natives inhabit 
thatched huts, and wear no cU)thcs, notwitlidanding the 
rigour of the climate. They live chiefly on filh and game, 
and what the earth fponlaneouily produces. A late cir- 
cumnavigator gives ilic following account of them. “ We 
were very ncAV Cape Virgin Mary, on tlie coad of Pa- 
“ lagouia, about four u clock in the afternoon^ and u]>oii 

‘‘ the 
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‘ ii^cr^is °for u! riJing, who made 

*■ S ^ ii ^ fathom water, with a gravelly bottom. The 
“ ftore-i'hip anchored {ooo aitcr bet .veen us 

“ d.lwe ""P" fo the 

“ Vnn I ** /i i'iut half a league, which irsay be ealily. 
“ watel'^ by the weeds that arc upon it. We found it high 

“ twtn r -■'"‘f tbe tide rofe' 

« ,Tl oontinued abreaft of the fhip 

fl-to.u'^^*^’ Several gre,tt fires, and fre,]uentiy 

» L r of them m motion, who mide ihms for 

» rT K ^“I'l ^ o’doik^ made die lignil for 

the boats |)elonging to the Sw.il!ow and Prince Frederick 
to come on board; and, in the mean time, hoiided out 
our mvn. ^b .[c boats being all manned and armed. I 
oolt a pony of marines and rowed to.vards the (hore, 
u ''•'’ilh the luaifer to bring the (hip’s 

broad-lide to be.ir upon tifc landing-^hcc, and to keep 
the guias loaded with nnmd-fhot. \’/e reached the beach 
about fix o’clock, and, before we weal frym the boat, 

1 made figns _ to the natives to retire to ibine tiiftanec.— 

1 hey imincdijtclv conajilicd and 1 then landed with tJie 
captain of the Swallow, and feverai of the officers, 
he mai ines were drawn up, and the boats wei e broucht 
4‘ to a grappling near the (horc. 1 then made figiis to die 
natives to coinJ near, tind direded die'n lo fit down in a 
“ fcmicircle, which they did, with great order and cheer- 
“ fulnef* Wheu rliis w is.done, I diidiibiUed among them 
fc’icral krj\’c.s, fci'^ars, biittoFiS^ beads, combs, and 
otliei- mys ; piirticMhrlyfomc nbb,3ns to the women, 
which they received witj| a very bccomm.^ mixture of 
pleafurc and rcfpccl. As 1 had two incaluriiig rods with 
me, we went round and incafuied thoie tltat appeared to 
be fa/ly? amon^them. Ojie of them w;is fix feet feven 
mches high, fcveral more were fx feet five, and fix feet 
fix Inches : hut the ilaturc oi rhe gTCsiUr part of them 
was from five feeften to fix feet. They appear to be 
a hardy and active race. 'Th^ir arms are bows and air 
ro ws headed with fiints^h’" 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Florida^ and other Spanijh Pojfejfions in N'orth America. 

F lorida was dlfcovcred by Sebaflian Cabot ; and 
under this name the ambition of Spain comprehended 
all that tradf of land in America, which extends from 
Mexico to the northern regions. But fortune, which fports 
with the vanity of nations, has long fmce confined this 
vague defcription to the peninfula formed by the fea on the 
channel ' of Bahama, between Georgia and Louifiana — - 
The Spaniards, who had often contented ihemfelves with 
preventing the population of a country they could not in- 
habit, were defirous of fettling on this fpot, 
A. D. 1565. after having driven the French .from it, who 
had begun the year before to form a fmall 
eftabliihment there. The n:>ofl eafierly fettlemcnt in this 
colony was known by the name of San Mattheo. The 
conquerors would have abandoned it, notwithftanding it 
Was fituated on a navigable river, at two leagues diftance 
from the fea, on an agreeable and fertile foil, had they not 
difeovered the upon it. This tree, a native of 

America, is of a better kind in Florida than in any other 
part of that continent. It grows equally on the borders of 
the fea and upon the mountains ; but always in a foil that 
is neither too dry nor too damp. It is ilraight and lofty 
like a fir tree, and its top is formed fomewhat in the fhape 
of a cup. It is an ever-green, and its leaves refemble thofe 
of the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, is taken in 
infufion as tea. Its root, being very ferviceable in medi- 
cine, ought to be fpungy, light, of a greyifh colour ; of 
a lharp, fweetifh and aromatic tafte ; and fhould have the 
fmcll of the fennel and anife. Thefe qualities give it the 
virtue of promoting perfpiratlon, and of diffolving thick 
and vifeous humours. 

Another eflablifliment was formed upon the fame coaft, 
about fifteen miles diftant from San Mattheo, known by 
the name of St, Auguftine. The Englifh attacked it, but 
were obliged to defift from theif attempts.— 
A. D. 1747- Some Scotch Highlanders, in endeavouring to 
cover the retreat of the atTailants, were rcr 
pulfed and flaiii. A ferjeant who had fought among the 
Spaniards, was fpared by the Indian favages, only that he 
;night be referved to undergo thofe torments, which they 
upon their prifoners. This man, it is faid, on 
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fccing the horrid tortures wliich awaited him, addrefled the 
blood-thidly multitude in the following manner ; Heroes 
and patriarchs of tlie weifern world, you were not the 
enemies that I fought for , but you have at iafl: been con- 
qucrors. T. lie chance ot war has thrown me into your 
power. Make what ule you plcafe of the right of coii- 
quell:. This is a right I do not call in quedlon. But as 
“ It is culloinary in my country to offer a ranfom for one's 
life, liden to a propolal not unworthy of your notice. 
Know then, valiant Americans, that in the country of 
which 1 am a native, there are fome men who pofl’efs a 
“ fu[:erior knowledge of the fecrets of nature. One of 
‘‘ thole fages, connefted to me by the tics of kindred, im- 
parted to me, when 1 became a foldier, a charm to make 
“ me invulnerable. You miid^have obferved liow I have 
‘‘ efcaped allvj^r darts. Without fuch a charm would it 
have bce^f^flible for me to have Airvived all tiie mortal 
Wows you have aimed at me ? Vor I appeal to your own 
valour, to telfify that mine ftas fufficiendy exerted itfelf, 

“ and has not avoided any danger. Life is not fo much 
the objedf of my requeft, as the glory of having coin- 
iwunicated to you a fecret of fo much confequcnce to 
your fal'ety,' and of rendering the moft valiant nation 
“ upon earth invincible. Suffer me only to have one of 
my hands at liberty, in order to perform the ceremonies 
of inchantment, of which I now make trial on myfclf 
before you/' I 

The Indians lif|ened with eagernefs to this difeourfe, 
which was flattering both to their warlike character, and 
their turn for the marvellous. After a fhort conlidtation, 
they untied one of the prifoner’s arms. The Highlander 
begged that they would put his broad iword into the hands 
of the ftouteft and moff expert man among them ; and at 
the fame time laying bare his neck, after rubbing it, and 
muttering fome words accompanied wdeh magic ligns, he 
cried aloud with a cheerful count nance : “ Oblerve now. 
“ O valiant Indians, an inc nteffible proof ot mv honelly 1 
“ Thou warrior, who now lioldeff my keen cutting vyea- 
pon, do thou now ftrike with all tliy ffren th : far from 
being able to fever my head from my body, thou wilt 
not even wound the Ikin of my neck. ^ ^ He had fcarccly 
uttered thefe words, when the Indian aiming the moft vio- 
lent blow, ftruck off the head of the ferjeant, to the dil-. 
tance of twenty feet. T. he aftoniilied favages ftood mo- 
tionlefs, viewing the bloody corple of the ftranger ; anu 
then turned their eyes upon one another, as if to repioach 
each other with their blind credulity. But, admiring the 
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artifice which the prifoner had made ufe of to avoid tor-< 
tiire, by haftening his death, they beftovved on his body the 
fui'^eral honours of tlicir country*. 

b londa has experienced the viciffitudes of war, and fre- 

? iiently changed mailers, belonging alternately to the 
"rench and Spaniards. It was ceded by the latter to the 
Englifh by the peace of 1763. During the laid war it was 
again reduced by the arms of his Catholic Majefty, and 
was guaranteed to the crown of Spain by the late definitive 
treaty. St. Atigidline, the capital of Eall Florida, is 
fituatcd on the lea coail. It is ot an oblong figure, and 
interiedlcd by four ftrects, which cut each other at right 
angles. The principal town in Well Florida is Penfa- 
cola, which lies within the beach, on a fandy Ihore that 
can only be approached by fmall vclTels. 

There is not, on the whole continent £^f America, any 
place better qualified by nature to affoi d noaivnly all the 
neccfTarics of life, but aho all the pleafures of habitahon, 
than that part of Florida which lies upon the banks of the 
MifTifTippi. Orange and lemon trees grow here, without 
cultivation, to a 1 irge lize, and pi oduce better fruit than in 
Spain or Portugal. But this country is rendered valuable 
in g peculiar manner, by the extenlive ranges for cattle. 
The animal crcrition is here fo riuq'icrous, that one inay^ 
piirchafe a good-faddle Iiorfe in exchange for goods of five 
iliillings value, prime cofl ; and there are inilances of 
horfes being exchanged for a hatchet pej head. 

Amidll the various birds which inhabit tlie forePtS, there 
is one extremely fingular in its kind , tnis is the hummiiig-. 
bird, a Ipccics of which, on accojant 01 its fmallnefs, is 
called roifcciu rnouchey or tlic fly bird. Its beak is long and 
pointed like a needle ; and its claws are not thicker than a 
common pin. Upon its head it has a black tuft of incom- 
parable beauty. Its brcall is of a rofe colour, and its 
belly white as milk. The back, wings, and tail are grey, 
T^ordered witli lilver, and ftreaked with the briglitefl: gold, 
T'he down whicli covers all the plumage of this little bird, 
gives it lo delicate a call, that it rcfcmblcs a velvet flower, 
whole beauty fades on the flightcll: touch. The fpring is 
,the only fcafon for this charming bird. Its ncll, perched 
on the middle of a bough, is covered on the outfidc with a 
gtcy and greenilh mofs, and, on the i.nfide, lined with a 
very foft down gathered from yellow flowers. This nell 
is half an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 
There are never found more than tw^o eggs in it about th^ 
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of the fmalleft peas. Many attempts have been made 
to rear the young ones, but they have never lived more 
than three weeks, (ft- a month at mofi:. The hummiiig- 
bi:d lives entirely on the juice of flowers, fluttering from 
one to another, like the bees. Sometimes* it buries itlcU in 
the calix of the largefl: flowers. Its fliglit produces a buz- 
zing noife like that of a fpinning- wheel. When tired, it 
lights upon the ncarcll: tree or flake; refls a tew minutes, 
and flies again to the flowers. Notwiihflandino- its weak- 
nefs, it does not appear timid, but will luffer a perfon to 
approach within eight or ten feet of it. Who would 
imagine that fo diminutive an animal could be malicious ? 
Xhefc birds are often feeii fighting together with great fury 
and obftjnacy. The flrokes they give with their beaks arc 
fo fuddeii and quick, that th^ arc not diflingullhablc by 
tlie eye. Their wings move with fiich agility, that they 
feem not top^^^e at all. 1 hly arc more heard tliaii Icen ; 
and tli^if'^^fioile rclcinbles ihaw^of a fparrow. 1 licle little 
LurIs are all impatience. \Vli€n they come near a flower, 
if they find it faded and wi>liered, they tear all the leaves 
aluiuler. The percipitation with which tl.cy peck it, be- 
trays, as it is laid, thc^age with whic:h tliey aie animated. 
Towards the end of thfc fummer, tlioulands of flowers may 
be feen flript of all rh^r leaves by the fury of the humming- 
birds. It may be doubted, however, wlicthcr tjiis mark of 
refentment be not rather an eflc6t of hunger than of a def- 


tru6tive inflinct./ 1 r v i t 

Louifiana is a laifl country, .bounded on t.ic .outh by the 
fea; onthceaflly Carolina; on the wefl by New Mexico; 
and on the nortlAby lliat part of Canada whole tniknovvn 
lands are fuppo'cd tc^extcncl as far as Hudion s ay. t is 
impofilble to afeertain the exaa length of it; but it is 
thought to be about two hundred leagues broicl, be^ 

the Englifli and the Spaniih Ictdciicnts. 1 he Mnnfi.pp,, on 
which The fine country of Looifiaii.t .s htuateo, was hnl 
difeovered by Ferdinand dc Soto. Monlieur do la Saltc 

the firft who traverfed it. ^ d I'-ai. 

down to the mouth of the Miihflippb and A. D 1,41 
furvevino- the adjacent country, returned to 

Ca3i, “from wince he rook pnflkge to Frence From 

Fiv ih 

barked, with an intention to fe Mifilfuppi. 
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Mifliffippi. But he unintentionally failed one hundred 
leagues to the weftward of it, where he attempted to efta- 
blim a colony ; but, through the unfilvourablenefs of the 
climate, moii of his men iniferably perifhed, and he him- 
felf was villainoully murdered, not long after, by two of 
his own men. Monfieur Ibberville fucceeded him in his 
laudable attempts. He, after two fuccefsful voyages, died 
while preparing for a third, Crozar fucceeded him ; and 
in 1712, the king gave him Louifiana. This grant con- 
tinued but a /hort time after the death of Louis XIV. In 
1763, Louifiana was reded to the king of Spain, to whom 
it now belongs. 

Louifiana is agreeably fituatcd between the extremes of 
heat and cold. I'he {ky is feldom clouded ; the fun, which 
gives life to every thing, Ihining alinoft every day. When- 
ever it rains, the fhowers are heavy : but as they feldom 
happen, the want of them as amply comp'^’^fated by co- 
pious dews. The air in general is pure, but" iiVuVh *-norc 
fo in Upper than in Lower Louifiana. In this happy 
climate, the women are blelfcd with a pleafing figure, and 
the men are lefs fubje£l to diford^rs in the vigour of life, 
and have fewer infirmites in old agO than the Europeans. 
The foil mull have appeared excellence before it was tried. 
It abounded with wild fruits, very pUlifant to the tafte. It 
furnifhed a liberal provifion for a great number of birds 
and wild beafts. The meadows, on which no arc or la- 
bour had been beflowed, were covered w^'th roebucks and 
bifons. Perhaps no trees are to be four! comparable to 
thofe of Louihana for height, variety, a)!d thicKnefs, If 
it affords no woods for dying, it is becr-afe they are only 
produced between the tropics. Since the foil has bem tried 
in feveral dillridls, it has been found to be fit for all kinds 
of culture. 

The Mifliffippi, which forms the weftern boundary of 
Florida, and is one of the finefl: in the world, as well as the 
largeft ; for, including its turnings and windings, it is iup- 
poied to run a courfe of 4500 miles ; but its mouths are in 
a manner choaked up with fands and flioals, which deny 
accefs to veffels of any confiderable burthen ; there being 
only twelve feet water over the bar at the principal entrance. 
Within the bar there is 100 fathoms w’ater, and the chan- 
nel is every where deep, and the current gentle, except at 
a certain feafon, when, like the Nile, it overflows and be- 
comes extremely rapid. If we except the entrance already 
mentioned, it is every where free from fhoals and cataradls, 
and navigable for craft of one kind or other almofk to its 
fource. When the breadth and depth of the Miififiippi 
4 arc 
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are alone confidered, the navigation appears to be eafy ; 
but this is an error. It is very tedious, even in coming 
down, becaufe It would be dangerous by night in dark 
weather, and becaufe the light canoes made of bark, which 
are fo convenient on all other rivei s, are ufclefs upon this. 

It requires larger boats, which are confequenlly heavier, 
and not fo eafily managed. Without thefe precautions, as 
the river is always full of trees that fall from its own bafiks, 
or float into it from other rivers it receives, the boats \vould 
be in continual danger of flriking a^infl: the boughs or 
roots of fome tree lying under the w^tcr. *1 he difficulties 
are greater ftill in going up the river. At a certain diflance 
from land, before the entrance of the Milliflippi? care 
inuft be taken to keep clear bf the floating wood that is 
come down from Louifiana.N The coall is fo flat, that it 
can hardly be feen at the diftaiice of two leagues, and it is 
not ea fy ta^-* y^up to it. Th(i river empties itfelt into the 
flaai^ffflrougha great number of oSenings. f helc openings arc 
conftantly varying, and moft^f tiiem have but httle depth 
of water. When a veffel^s happily furmounted all thefe 
obflacles, fhe may fail i^^fmout any great difficulty, ten or 
eleven leagues, thro’ open and fandy couiUiy. 1 e Otits 
on each lide arc covjrcd with thick forefts, that wholly 
intercept the winds. ^Such a dead calm prevails, tliat it 
commonly takes up a month to fail twenty leagues ; and 
tffeaed by fucceffively ialtening the cor- 
■ tree. Tht reft of the navigation, upon 
and fo full of currents, is performed 111 
, oars and fails, and are forced to pafs on 
trom one point oi' land to another ; and 
out by break of day, 'are thought to have made 
able progrefs if they have advanced five or fix leagues by 

the clofe of the evening. . , . r r^nrt with-. 

New Mexico and Californta, ly ing for the moft J 

in the temperate zone, have a ^ ‘^thine 

ttemely Cc^ni: h^weC tlfc 

t • • 1 1 the climate is more temperate, 

but in the inland c J, natural hiftory of thefe 

and in ^ Spaniards L.nfelves 

countries is ftfll m its intancy. r i^nnw thev are 

know little of the ““‘^bSn-“jlalous of difeovLing' 

unwilline: to communicate, dcjh^^ j ^vi’n-ht be an 

,l.e n^tial ,ava„<.gcs of th.s SiTfc “t 

induocmeot .0 o.hor New 

IS certain, however, that in ^ hrauiiiul and plea-^ 

Mexico and California are extremely bcauu.ul P 
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fanl; the face of the country is agreeably varied witft 
plains, interfedled by rivers, and adorned with gentle emi- 
nences covered with various kinds of trees, fome producing 
excellent fruit. • In California there falls in the morning a 
great quantity of dew, which, fettling on the rofe-lcavcs, 
candies, becomes hard like manna, having all the fweatnefs 
of refined fugar, without its v/hitene s. There is alfo 
another very fingult’r natural produdlion. In the heart of 
the country tliere plains of fait, quite firm, clear 
cryfial, which, confidering the vail quantities of fifh found 
on its coafis, might render it an invaluahle acquifition to an 
induflrious nation. Cortez, the great conqueror of 
Mexico, difeovered die cxtciifivc peninfiila of California 
after enduring p.icredible hardlhips, and en- 
■A.I). 153?;. countering dangers of almofl every fpecics. 

During a long y^eriod it conti nped to be fo lit- 
tle frequented, that even its was unknown, in moil 
maps \i was represented as^pn iiland. Sir Francis 
Avas the firfl who took podFdhon of it in 1578, amd Ins 
right was confirmed by the prx.^vcipal king or chief in tlic 
whole ccfuntry. 

Tlic prijicipal Spanifl) Jfands arerCuba, St. Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Juan Fernandez. J'he iiland of Cuba is 
fijppofcd to have the befi foil, for fo large a country, of 
any iii America. It produces all the Cvuninoditics known 
in the Well: Indies, particulaily gi*\gcr, d^ong- pepper, and 
other fpiccs, calfia, filfula, mallic and alq.'s. 

^'he ifland of Hifpaniola or St. was firfl pof- 

fcficd by the Spaniards alone ; hut by f.ir^/ie moll confider- 
able part is now in tire hands of the^^Frencln However, 
sis the Spaniards were the original polfefi'ors, and frill con- 
tinue to have a ihnre, Hirn'inioiads commonly regarded as 
a wSpani/li iiland. It is fituated heuveen Cuba and Porto- 
Rico, and is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. When Hif- 
]>aniola was fiill difrovered by Columbus, the number of 
its inhabitants was computed to be at leafi one million. 
But fiich was the cruelty of the Spaniards, and to fo in J 
famous a height did they carry iheir opprehion of tlie poor 
natives, that they were reduced to fixty tl>oufand in the 
fpace of hficcn. years. The face oi’ nhe iiland prefents an 
agreeable variety of liills, vallics, wu;cds, and rivers ; and 
the foil is allowed to l)e exr^emely fertile, producing lugar, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and the cafiava root. The 
Kuropcan cattle have fo much inukiplied here, that they' 
run wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are 
hunted for the Ifidcs and tallow only. In the mofl barren 
j^art of the rocks tlicy difeovered lormerly lilvcr and gold. 



St. Dommgo, 

The fhines, however, are not now worked The north- 
^ parts which are in poflclhon of the French, confift of 
hii-ge frnitful pliuns wlncli produce the articles already 
mentioned in vaft abnndancc. This, hulccd, is the bell 

ft-rtik- idand in 

me W eft Indies, and perhaps in the wnM. The, inoli an- 
cient town in this ifland, and in ail tVJ New World buili: 

EuropeaiivS, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bar- 
thoiomew C.oluiTibtJs, brother to t^c admiral, in i 
who gave it that name in honour VT his father Oomiuh , 
and by wnich the whole iflacid is“m)ni. times named, efpe- 
cially by the French, It is mnated on a f}>afdous harhf)iir, 
and is a large, well hiiiithlTv, Iniaihiod, like the other 
Spanifh towns, by a mixtnle of Ernopeans, creoles, mu- 
lattoes, and negroes. "J'helFrenrh towns are, Cape 8t. 
Francois, dm capital, wliiollis nelilier walled nor })alcd in, 
andb^ij^tr) have only twoLbalterlfs, one at the entrance 
arbour, and the otheAchanMlye town, it contains 
about 8000 whites and bl:m^. lano^rane, diongh inferior 
in point of fr/e, is a pert, a place oi coididerable 

trade, and die feat otyme Fremih oovernment. ^'hey have 
two other towns coiihlcrablc for their trad .y Petit (juaves, 
and Port i^ewis. is compnt<‘d that tlie ex))()rls of the 
I rencli, from the^DOve mentioned places are i*ot Icfs in 
value than i,2C(^cooh Tiiey like\viie carry on a contra- 
band trade witiythe Spaniards, wltich is much to their ad- 
vantage, as ther excfiange Frena ii maijufaedma s for Sp:i- 
nifii dollars, ‘llu the night b^i we; n tlie 22d and 23d of 
of Aiigiill, i^i, a molt alaiiiiing infiirreddon of the 
negroes begaimS^r the French plantations upon diis 
‘‘ illand. A fccne of the moil ljorrl;i cruellies enfiied. In 


a little time no Icfs th in one. lumdi\.d tlnniiand negroes 
were in rebellion, and all the manufactories and planta- 
tions of more than half tlie nortliern province appeared 
“ as one general condagratioii. d'he plains and tlie moiin- 
“ tains are tilled w itli cauiage, ami deluged with blood. 
I'lie colonifls, flupilied with fear, know not where to 
feek refuge ; one flies for fafety to the wm.ods ; it; there 
betrayed by his ncctrocs and flabbed ; another confides in 
“ the promifes of ins flavcs ; a rebel ring-leader Reals in 
‘‘ among them ; the gang riles and the .proprietor is their 
‘‘ vi(£lim. Scattered over a furface of land, iuterfedlcd by 
mouniains and deep valiics, the hying inhabitants attempt 
to rally, and to kll tlieir lives dearly. The roads arc 
obRrudled, and tficv arc taken and maRinrcd. Thofe 
who re-uriiie, oppofe but a feeble bul waik, againR the 
** fweiling torrent ; they are difp cried and taken ; and ex- 
3 ' “ piate 
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piate In tortures their exertions for fcif-prcfcrvation- 
Thefe * horrible fccnes were a<5ling at the gate of the 
‘‘ town of the Cape. Terror and difmay take poffef- 
** fion of every mind, yet all feel the urgency of providing 
for their fafety> of taking arms, and of acting under 
“ the command ov the governor. What the ilfue will 
be it is impoilible vto fay. More than one thoufand of the 
“ French have alreaUy fallen the vivStims of this revolt, and 
perhaps fifteen thotvfand negroes will be deflroyed before 
order and tranquilhsy be re-eftablifhed. But, fhould 
they fuceed in their projefts, St. Domingo will become 
the tomb of fifty thoufand Frenchmen.’* We fliall 
only make one refledlion on the above fadfs, which is, tliat 
the fituation of thefe unhappyr negroes ; men as well as 
their mafters, and who have jfs good a right to the liberty 
of independence as they have; will very much extenuate 
fome of the enormities whichrthey have commuerd enor- 
mities which will not bear a* mention with thofe wliteL" 
thefe poor fufferers have recei^^'d from their tyrants in their 
firft captivity, and in the fubfeefeent hard treatment they 
have had. Let the proprietors ot li'el'e flav es afk them- 
felves, whether, had thefe negroes caf^-ried them as flaves 
into Africa, they would not have thoif .ht it a nolile effort 
to endeavour to regain their freedom. Kvery man feels the 
anfwer which would be given ; and that i.nlwer will place 
the conducl of thefe Africans in its propedooint of light^^ 
Porto Rico is beautifully diverlified with’fwoods, vailies, 
and plains ; and extremely fertile, producim., the fame fruits 
as the other iflands. It is well watered -vfith fprings and 
rivers ; but the ifland is unhealthy in me rainy fcafons. 
It was on account of the gold that the Spaniards fettled 
here, but there is no longer any confiderable quantity of 
this metal found in it. The capital town ftands in a little 
ifland, on the north fide, forming a capacious harbour, and 
joinedto the chief ifland by a caufeway, anddefendedby forts 
and batteries, which render the town almofi: inacceflTiblc. 
It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and after- 
wards by the Earl of Cumberland. It is better inhabited 
than moft-of the Spanifh towns, becaufe it is the centre of 
the contraband trade carried on by the Englifli and French 
with the king of Spain’s fubje<^s. 

The ifland of fuan Fernandez, is uninhabited ; but hav- 
ing fome good harbours, it is found extremely convenient 
for the Englifh cruifers to touch at and water ; and here 
they are in no danger of being difeovered, unlefs when, as 
is generally the cafe, their arrival in the South Seas, and 
theu* motions have been made known to the Spaniards by 

our 
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f»ur good friends at Brazil. This illand is famous -for hav- 
ing given rife to the celebrated romance of Robinfon. 
Crufoe. If feems one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotfman was 
left afhore in this folitary place by his captain, where he 
lived fome years, * until he was difcoycred by captain 
Woodes Rogers, in 1709; when taken Jp he had forgot- 
ten his native language, and could fcaryely be underftood, 
feeming to fpeak his words by halves./ He was drclTcd in 
goat’s Ikins, would drink nothing but /ater, and was fome 
time before he could relifh the Ihip’s^idluals. During his 
abode in this ifland he had kilkdr 500 goats, which he 
caught by running them do^ ; and he marked as many 
iiiore on the ear, which he/et go. Some of thefe were 
caught thirty years after, by lord Anfoii’s people ; their ve- 
nerable afpe 61 : and majeftic hVards difeovered ftrong fyinp- 
loins of antiquity. Selkirk, tpoii his return to Lnglaiic 4 
was advifed ^ypubliflian accent of his life and adventures 

kingdom. He is %id to have put his papers 

into the hands of Daniel Def^, to prepare them for publi- 
cation. But, that writci^i^y the help of thofe papers, and 
a lively fancy, transfoy<f?a Alexander Selkirk into Robin- 
. fon Crufoe, and retu ped Selkirk his papers again ; fo that 
the latter derived nJ advantage from them. They were 
probably too indige^d for publication, and Defoe, perhaps, 
derived little from^cm, but thofe hints which gave rife to 
his own celebratyi performance. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Nexu Britain^ Canada^ and Nova Scotia ; Brltilh Colonics. 

N ew BRITAIN, which comprehends all that tradl 
of country Iving round Hudfon’s Bay, abounds with 
lakes, rivers, and bays, that furnifh plenty of fifh. It is 
generally mountainous and extremely barren. In fome 
places even the hardy pine-tree is feen no longer, and tliC 
cold womb of the earth is incapable of any better pro- 
dudrion than fome miferable fhrubs. Every kind of Euro- 
pean feed hitherto committed to the earth, in tins inhoips- 
tabie climate has periihed; but, perhaps, we have noc 
tried the feed of corn from the northern parts of bwedea 
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and Norway, which might be moj^e congenial to the climate/ 
-The fur of the various animals is clofe, foft, and warm- 
In fummer there is a divcrfity in the colours of the animal 
creaticn ; but when that feafon is over, they all afTume the 
livery of winter, and the bealfs, and moft of the ’fowls, 
are of the colour \of fnow ; every thing animate and inani- 
mate is white: x'^is is a fiirprifing phenomenon. But 
what is ffili mora remarkable, and is, indeed, one of 
the many ftriking t\ings,‘ that draw the moft inattentive 
to an admiration of i^ie wifdom and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence, is, that the dog^ and, cats from England that have 
been carried into Hudfon'^'ja^ Bay, on tlie approach of 
winter, have entirely cliangci their appearance, and ac- 
quired a much longer, fofter, ind thicker coat of hair, than 
they had originally. 

I he knowledge of this cor ntry was owing to a projeff 
flart^d in England for the dif^o very ofa nortk-weft pafilige 
to C>hina and the Eaft Ind^^s, as early as tlie yL:aL.-’.'76. 
Since then it has been frcqucis^ly dropped, and as often re- 
vived, but never yet conipletm\and from the late voyages 
of difeovery it feeins manifeft, no pra6licahlc pi^ftage 
€ver can be found. Frobillier only fe.ftcovered the main of 
New Britain, or Terra de Labrac n*, and thofe ftraits 
to which he has given his name. Iv 15B5, John Davis 
failed from Portfmouth, and viewed '^at and tljc more 
northerly coafts ; but he feems never tcA^uive entered th« 
bay. Hudfon made three voyages on the^fame adventure, 
the flrft iii 1607, fecond in 1608, and ’lis tliird and lait 
in 1610. 1 his bold and judicious naviy.ator entered the 

ftraits that lead into this new Mediterranean, the bay known * 
by his name, coafted a great part of ' ft, and penetrated to 
eighty degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. 
His^ ardour for the difeovery not being abated by the diffi- 
culties he ftruggled with in this empire of winter, he ftaid 
here until the enfuing fpring, and prepared, in the begin- 
ning of 1611, to puriuehis dllcoveries ; but his crew, who 
fuftered equal hardships, without the fame fpirit to fupport 
them, mutinied, feized upon him and feven of thofe who 
were moft faithful to him, and committed them to the fury 
of icy feas, in an open boat. Hudfon and his' com- 
panions were cither f vvallow’ed up by the weaves, or, gaining 
the hofpitable coaft, w’cre deftroyed by the favages ; but the: 
Ihip and the reft of the men returned home. 

The fifliery and the fur trade are the only things which 
render this country valuable: Idiis trade is in the hands of 
a company of nine or ten perfons, to whom a cliarter wast 
granted, for-the cxclufive trade to this bay, and thev have 
acSled under it ever fince with great benelit to thcinfcKcs. 

'I'h« 
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The fur and peltry trade might be carried on to a much 
greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this 
exciiifive company, who^e interelled, not to fay iniquitous 
fpirit, has be?n the fubjedl of long and jui} complaint. The 
company employ four ihips, and "130 feimen. They have 
feveral forts, viz. Prince of Wales’s fort, Churchill river, 
Nclion, New Severn, and Albany, ^hich hand on the 
wed: hde of the bay, and arc g irrilonc^ by 1S6 irkejt., The 
french in May 17S2, took and dern/)yed thefe forts, and 
the fetdcmeiits, &:c. valued at 500,000!. They export 
commodities to the value of i 6 jpyo\* and bring home re- 
turns to the value of 29,34ok'^which yield to the revenue 
3 ’ 734 l' ^ his includes the l|nhcry in Hiidfon’s Bay. This 

commerce, fmall as it is, LjfFords immenfe prohts to the 
company, and even fome Vdvanrages to Great Britain in 
general ; for the commoditi(L we exchange with the Indians 
for their fkins and furs, arl all manufadlured in Britain ; 

a Indians are not '-Vry nice in tlieir choice, fucli 

tilings are fent, of which have the grcatefl; jilcnty, and 
c' i licit, in the mercanti^r j)hrafc, are drugs with us.— 
"^Idiougli the wmrkma^(ri<ip too happens to be in many rc- 
fjiecls fo del Icient, ^lat no civilized jteojtle would take it 
olf oar hands, it nily be admired among tlie Indians. On 
tlte other hand ili^^^ins and furs we bring from liiuifon’s 
Bay, enter larga^ into our manufaolures, and aflord us 
materials for ti^iiig with many nations of Europe, to great 
advantage. 

Canada is |OQ miles long, and 300 broad. It was dif-» 
covered by tie Englilli, and iettled by the 
French, whol^manners were not very fuirable A. D.*i6o?. 
to the Climate. rhofe that lived in die count l y 
fpent tliclr winter in idicnefs, pcnfivdy iitiiiig by their fire 
fide. When the leturnof fpring called tlicm out to th?: 
andirpenfable labours of the field, they plowed the ground 
fuperficially without ever manuring it, fowed it careleFly, 
and then returned to their former indolent manner of life 
till harveft time. As the people were too proud or too 
lazy to work by the day, every family was obliged to ga- 
ther in their own crops ; and nothing was to be fe . n of that 
fprightly joy, which 011 a fine fummer. day enlivens tlie 
reapers, while they arc gathering in their rich harvert.— 
That of the Canadians was conhned to a fmiill quantity of 
corn of eacli kind, a little hay and tobacco, a fjw cyder- 
^pples, cabbage and onions. This was the whole produce 
of a plantation in tlie country.^ This amazing negligence 
^nighi be owing to fcvxral caiiics. Fiic cxccihve cedd m 
wints^r, which Vrozc up the rivers, totally prevented the n 
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from exerting their abilities. They contrai^ed fuch a ha- 
hit of idleneis during the continuance of the fevere weather 
for eight months fucceflively, that labour appeared infup- 
portable to them eyen in the fineft weather. The nume- 
rous feftivals prefc^ribed by their religion, which owed its 
increafe to their eftablifhmeiit, prevented the hrft exertion, 
as well as interruWed the progrefs of induftry. Men are 
ready enough to comply with that fpecies of devotion that 
flatters their indolence. Lallly, a paffion for war, which 
bad been purpofcly encouraged among thefe bold and cou- 
rageous men, made thei'n--':^ver^e to thf" labours huf- 
bandry% Their minds were fo muirely captivated with. mill * 
tary glory, that they thought^ only of v ar, though thev 
engaged in it without pay. THie inhabitants ot the cities, 
efpecially of the capital, fpenf the winter as well as tlie 
fummer, in a conilant Irene *bf diiilpatir They were, 
alike infenfibie to the beauties ^f nature, and to J;l?^e { lea- 
fures of imagination ^ they luO no talle for arts or fc1’e'Jict'’s, > 
for reading or inftruotion. T'S^eir only pafTion wai an uie- 
ment *, and perfons of all ages ws;t^ fond of dancing at af- 
fcmblies. This manner of life cOTK^ierably increafed the 
influence of the women, who were pbiTefTeJ of every at- 
trabtion, . except thofe foft emotions cf the foul, which 
alone conftitute the merit and the cliK^m of beauty, — - 
Lively, gay, and addidlcd to coquetry a gallantry ; they 
Were more fond of infpiring than feeling th^^ender palfions. 
There appeared in both fexes a greater degifec of devotion 
than virtue, more religion than probity, a higher lenfe of 
honqur than of real honefty. Superfiiy^n took place 
of morality, which will always be cafe wherever 
men are taught to believe that ceremonies will com- 
jpenfate for good works^. Idleneis, prejudice, and le- 
vity would never have gained fuch an afeendant in Ca- 
nada, had the government been careful to turn the attention 
of the people to lafling and ufeful objcbls. But all the co- 
lonifts were required to pay an implicit obedience to a mere 
military authority. They were unacquainted with the flow 
and fure procefs of laws. 'I'he will qf the chief, or of his 
delegates, was an oracle, which they were not even at ii^ 
berty to interpret i an awful decree, which they were to 
fribmit to without examination. Delays, reprefentations, 
cxcufes of honour, were fo many crimes iii the eyes of a 
defpotic ruler, who had ufurped a power of pnniniing or 
ablolving, merely by his word. He had in his own power 
all favours and penalties, rewards and punilhmeiits ; the 
I’igbt of imprifoning without the fhadow of a crime, and 
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the ftni more formidable right of enforcing a reverence for 

K K though they were 

but the irregular lallies of his own caprice. 

The French kept pofTeffion of Canada till 1763, when, 
^fter a long and bloody war, it fell into the hands of the 
Britifh, to whom it has ever fincc belonged. Idie prefent 
conflitution of the province is founded on the 14th of 
George III. called the Quebec Bill. By this bill the Icgif- 
lativc power is veiled in the governor and legiilative council. 
The council is compoled of the lieutenant-governor, chief 
juhice. and fecretary for the time lieing, and twenty other 
members, of whom almofl half are French. They 

are appointed by the crown/ and receive lool. a year as a 
falary. Their power cxteips to all the ncceifary purpofes 
of govfrnmeaf, excci t the levying of taxes. 

amount of the exfprts from this province, in the 
year 1786, was three hiin«red and forty thice thoufand 
pound V The amount of imports for the fame year was 
cnrec hundred and twenty-fi^ thoufand pounds The ex- 
ports confided of wheat^^^oiir, bifeuit, flax-feed, lumber 
of various kinds, fiih^y^ot-aih, oil, ginfeng, and other 
mcdicinrd roots, bat principallv of furs and peltries. The 
imports conhfted of rum, brandy, molaffes, coffee, fugar, 
wines, tt»barro, ftdt, chocolate, provifions for the troops, 
and dry goods. / 

Quebt c, the /apital of Canada, is fituated at the con- 
ihienoe of the overs St. Laurence and St. Cliarlcs, about 
'-^50 miles from the fea. It is built on a rock, partly of 
fnarble and partly of Hate. From Quebec to Montreal, 


/hich is abouiViyo miles, in failing up the river St. Lau- 
icnce, the eye is^SRtertained with beautiful landfcapes, the 
b.mks being in many places very deep and fhaded with lofty 
^ Many delightful iflands are interfperfed in the chan- 

hnvf* nn ncreciihle effcifl’ imnn 


trees. JVlUIiy LI* ***ti**\*»> i*I w KMa.\^ V.UCI,*** 

iiei of the river, which have an agreeable cfFe£l upon the 


e;e 


As Canada is upon the back of the United States, and 
contains almof; all the diflPerent fpecies of wood and ani- 
mals that are to be found in thefe colonies, it rati^ot be 
iniprnrjcr here to give fome account of them. The un- 
cultivated parts of North America contain the greateft 
totcll in the world. They are a continued wood, not 
planted by the hands of men, but ip appearance as old as 
the world itfelf. Nothing can be more magnificent to the 
firlir. The trees lofe themfelves in the clouds ; and there 
is ’ fuch a prodigious variety of fpecies, that even among 
thofe of-rfons who have taken moft pains to know them, 
thete is not one perhaps that knovys half tl>e number. Ca- 
nada 
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nada produces, amongft others, two forts of pines, the 
white and the red ; four fores of firs ; two forts of cedar 
and oak, the white and the red ; the male and female ma- 
ple i three forts of afh trees ; the free, the mungrel, and 
the baftard ; three* forts of w'alnut trees ; the hard, the 
foft, and the fmofeth ; vaff numbers of beech trees, and 
white wood ; white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians 
hollow the red elms into canoes, fomc of which arc made 
out of one piec e, and will contain twenty perfons ; others 
are made of die bark, the different pieces of which they 
few together with the inner nnd, and daub over the feams 
with pitch, or rather a bitosivinous inatler rcfembling pitch, 
to prevent their leaking; anefthe ribs of thefe canoes are 
made of boughs of trees. About November the bears and 
wild cats take up their habitations in the hollow elms, and 
remain there till April. Here are alfo found cheriw trees, 
plum trees, the viiiv'rgar tree, tPe fruit of which, infiifed in 
water, produces vinegar; an^aquatic plant, callccHilaco, 
the fruit of which may be ^tiadc into a confe6tionTTtre* 
white thorn ; the cotton tree, x on the top of which grow 
feveral tufts of fiowers, when filiiken in the morning, be- 
fore the dew falls off, produces ho^cy, that may be boiled 
up into fugar, the iced being a pod, containing a very fine 
kind^of cotton ; the fun-plant, wdiich rcfcmbles a marigold, 
and grows to tlie heighL of feven or c^.glit feet; Turkey 
corn; French beans ^ gourds, melons, c-kpiilaire, and the 
}iop-plant, 

'l"he animal creation conflitutes the inofl curious and 
interefling part of the natural hilfory of Canada. It is to 
the fpoiJs, of thefe that we owe the materkils of many of 
our nianufa6lures, and moffc of the comr.ierce as yet car^ 
Tied on between us and that province. The American 
heaver, diongh refembling the creature known in Europe 
by that name, has many particulars which render it the 
moft curious animal we are acquainted with. It is ncaf 
four feet in length, and weighs fixty or feventy pounds ; 
they live from fifteen to twenty year^, and the females bring 
forth four young ones at a time, It is an amphibious quadru- 
ped, that docs not continue longat a time in the wa-cr, but yet 
cannot live without frequently bathing in it, "I'lie favages, 
who waged continual war with this animal, believed it to 
be a rational creature, that it lived in fociety, and was go- 
verned by a leader refembling their own fachem, or prince. 
It mufi, indeed, be allowed, that the curious accounts 
given- of this animal bv ingenious travellers, the manner in 
which it contrives its liabitation, provides food to ferve du- 
ring the winter, and always in proportion to the con- 

tiuuanf^ 
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tinuancc and feverity of are fufficJeut to (hew the near 
approaches of infldn6l to reafon, and even in fome in- 
ftances the fuperiority of the former. The colours are dif- 
ferent ; black, brown, wFiite, yellow and ftraw-colour ; 
but it is obfcrved, that the lighter their ‘.colour, the lefs 
quantity of fur they are cloathed w'ith, and live in warmer 
climates. The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, tlic 
dry and the green ; the dry fur is the Ikin before it is ap- 
plied to any ufe ; the green are the furs that arc worn, after 
being fewed to one another, by the Indians, who befmear 
them with un6kuous fubflanccs, '^hich not only render 
them more pliable, but give the hne down that is inanu- 
fadlured into hats, the oily quality which renders it pr^er 
to be worked up with dry fur. Both the Dutch and En- 
glifh have of late found the (ecret of making excellent 
clothes, gloves, and ftockings, tas well as hats, from the 
beaver fur. Belides the fur, tl is ufeful animal produces 
the tri"' vtiloreiun, which is coi/ained in bags in the low^r 
ff?rt of the belly, difFerent from the tefticles : the value of 
diis dru'^ is well known. The flelh ot the beaver is a 
moft delicious food, but when boiled, it has a difagreeable 


The elk Is of the fize of a horfe or mule. Many ex- 
traordinary medicinal qualities, particularly that of cwing 
the falling-hckncfs, - ' of the left 


foot of this aiiimJ.' Its fleft is ve.y agreeable and 
riftiinsj, anil iis colour a mixture of light-grey an ar 
red. They love the cold countries ; and when the winter 
affords them no grais, they gnaw the bark of trees. It is 
dangerous to appro'.^^ v-y near this animal when he is 
hunfed, as he foraeti^s ij. mgs funoufly 

and tramples them to pieces. i . animal 

throws his clothes to h.m, and w.c;e .he deluikd animal 
fpends his fury on thefe, he takes proper jneafurcs to di. 

**^ThelTi's a carnivorous animal here, called 

of the feline or cat kind, with a tail fo long, that ^ ccie 

brated writer* fays he twifted it 

bodv Its body is about two feet in ^ . - . j 

of fc fnout7the tail. It is laid, that tfus animal, 

rig hi, Sf about a tree, will to 

elk, twifting his flroni tail round h.s body, and cut to 

a'kind of wild ox. has much the fame 
appTaLce S’thofe of Europe , Ins body is covered wto 
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a black 
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a black wool, whidi is highly cftcemed. The flelii of the 
female is very good j and uie bufFaloe hides, are foft and: pli- 
able as chamois leather, but fo very ftrong, that the bucklers 
which the Indians. make ufe of are harmy penetrable by a 
mulket ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeftic animal. 
Wolves are Icarce in Canada, but they afford the fincft furs 
in all tiiie country : their flcfh is white, and good to cat ; and 
they purfue their prey to the tops of the taueft trees. The 
'black foxes are greatly efteemed, and very fcarce j but thofc 
of other colours are more common *5 and fonxe on the upper 
MiiliHippi are erf* a filver colour, and very beautiful. They 
live upon water-foWls, which they decoy with their clutches 
by a thoufahd antic tricks, and then fpring upon, and devour 
them. The Canadian pole-cat has a moft beautiful white 
fur, except ftie tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Na- 
ture has given this animal rio defence but its urine, the fmell 
of which is naufeous and intolerable; this, when attacked, it 
fprinkles plentifully on its tail, and throws it on the affailant. 
The Cana.dian wood-rat is of a beautiful filver colour, with 
a bufhy tail, and twice as big as the European : the female 
carries under her belly a bag, which (he opens and (huts at 
pleafure ; and in that flie places her young when puifued. 
Here are three forts of fquirrels; that called the flying fquir- 
rel will leap forty paces and more, from one tree to another. 
This little animal is cafily tamed, and is very lively ; he puts 
up wherever he can find a place, in one’s fleeve, pocket, or 
muff ; he firft pitches on his matter, whom he will dittin- 
guifh ahrtiong twenty perfons. The Canadian porcupine is 
lefs than a middling dog ; when roafted he eats full as well 
as a fucking pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from 
in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are 
forts of bears here, one of a reddifh, and the other of a 
colour; but the former is the moft dangerous. Theft 
tieajrs are not naturally fierce, unlefs when wounded, or op- 
p)re|red with hunger. They are faid to fupport themielves 
the winter, when the fnow lies from four to fix feet 
by fucking their paws. Scarcely any thing among the 
Indisms is undertaken with greater folemnity than hunting 
the. > and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has 
fg^eral in one day, is more eagerly fought after than 
one who has rendered himfclf famous in war. The 
bccaufe this chace fupplies the family with food and 

piiment 

-^^^f the feathered creation, they have eagfes, falcons, par- 
tndges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they 
fpread out as a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance ; 
kjvppdtxjcks arc fcaicc in Canada, but fnipes, and other 
' w^aterr 
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ivater-gamc, are plentiful. Here are block-birds, fwallows^ 
and larks ; no lefs than twenty-two different fpeclcs of 
ducks, and a great number of fwans, turkeys, geefe, buftards, 
teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water-fowl \ but al- 
ways at a diftance from houfes. The Canadian wood-pecker 
is a beautiful bird. Thrufhes and goldfinches are found 
here ; but the chief Canadian bird of melody is the white- 
bird, which is a kinch of ortolan, very {howy, and r^arkr 
able for announcing the return of fpring *. , - , t 

Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-fnake only 
deferves attention. Some'of thefe are as big as a nian s, l^j 
and they are long in proportion. What is moft remarkal^ 
in this animal is the tail, which is fcaly like a coat of 
and on which it is (aid there grows every y^r 01^ ring, or 
row of fcales ; fo that they know its by its tail, as we do 
that of a horfe by its teeth. In moving it mak^ a rattling 
noife, from which it has its name. The bite of this ferpen 
^ mortal, if a remedy is not applied immediately. In all 
places where this dangerous reptile is bred, there |rows a 
plant, which is called rattle-fnake herb, the root of which 
(fuch is the goodnefs of Providence) is a certain antidote 
agaiuft the venom of this ferpent, and tlwt with the moft hm- 
ple preparation, for it requires only to be pwnded or chew, 
ed, and applied like a plafter to the wound. The rattle-fnake 
feldom biL palTengers, unlefs it is provoked} and never 
darts itfelf at any perfon without firft rattling three times with 
its tail. When purfued, if it has but htde time to recover, 
it folds itfelf found, with the head in the middle, and then 
darts itfelf with great fury and V'plenoe againft its pu f . 
neverthelefs, the hXgf chace it, 
good ; and being alfo of a medicinal ‘‘ 

A nierican anothecarics in particular cafes. Sonae writers axe 
of opinion tL the fiflieries in Canada, if 
Jd b. n.- UWy » »nch « 

the eilthead, tunny, trout, turtle, prey, .jV The 
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^Kich for barning, and currying of leather ; their 

flchiS in^iSe excellent covi^rings for trunks, and thdughnotfo 
fine as morocco leather, they preferve their frefhnels better, 
and are lefs liable to cracks. The fhoes and boots made of 
th<^e /kins let in no ^ater, and, when properly tanned, make 
excellent |nd lafting covers for feats. 1 he Canadian fea- 
c4w is larger than the fea-wolf, but refembles it in figure : it 
twt> tee& of tbe thicknefs and iefigth of a man's arm, 
which, when growh, look like horns, and are very fine ivory, 
as well as its other teeth. Some of porpoifes of the river 
St Lawrence arc faid to yield a hogflicad of oil ; and of 
their Ikkis W^ftcoats ate rnadc, which are mufket proof. The 
lenCornet h M kind of cutde-fifo, quite round, or rather oval ; 
th^e are three forts of them, vdiich dilFer only in fize; fome 
being as large as a hoglhcad, and others but a foot long ; they 
^tch only me and that With a torch ; they arc excellent 
^ting. The goberque has the tafte and finell of a fmall cod. 
The fea-plaife is good eating; they are taken with long pole^ 
armed with iron nooks. The chaoutafou is an anned fifli, 
about fi^e feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, refembling 
a pike ; but is oovered with fcales that are a proof againft a 
dagger ; its colour is a filver grey ; and there grows under 
his mouth a long bony fubftance, ragged at the edges- One 
may readily conceive, that an animal fo well fortified is a 
ravager among the inhabitants of the water ; but we have 
fow inftaiaces of filh making prey of the feathered creation, 

^ this filh does, however, with much art. He conceals 

laiiirelf among the canes and reeds, and in fuch a manner that 
tiodiing is to be fecnbefides his weapon, Which he holds rdifed 
peipendicularly above the furface of the water; the fowls, 
Wbfa^ Coille to take reft, imagining the weapon to be only a 
W^dlcr^i reed, perch upon it ; but they are no fooner alight ^ 
the filh op«ns his throat, and makes fuch a fuddert 
Inotion to feize his prey, that it feldom cfcapes him. This 
filh is an inhabitant of" the lakes. 7'he fturgeon is both a 
fait water filh, taken on the coafts of Canada and 

f e likcs^from eight to twelve feet long, and proportionably 
ick* Tlietc is a final] kind of fturgeon, the fleftt of which 
is and delicate. The achigeau, and the gilthead, 

p^uliar to the river St. Lawrence. Some of the 
rfyors' kind pf croco^Ue, that differs but little from 

thuoite of Mile. 

The fo^'tias been ranked in the clafs of filh ; though he is 
hot ^mb, he js always produced on land, and lives more on dry 
gre^d than in the water. His head is fomewhat like that of 
# ^ has four paws which are very fliort,efpeciaIIy 

the 
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the hinder ones, which ferve him ratlier to cra^l than ti> 
walk upon-, they are fliaped like fins, but the fbrc^feet have 
claws. His Ikin is hard and covered with fhort hair. He 
is at firft white, but turns fandy or black, as he grows up. 
Sometimes he is of all thefe three diiFei'i nt colon is. There 
are two difFerent kinds of fcals. The larger one fometimes 
Weighs two tkoufand pounds, and feems to have a fharper 
fnout than the others. 'I'he finall ones, whofe ikin is com- 
nionly marbhcl,are adtive, and more dexterous in extricating 
themfelves out of the fnares that are laid for them. The In.* 
vt* ins have the art of taming them fo far as to make them 
' * >w them. The dams bring forth their young upon the 
r v?, and foinetimes on the ice. They more frequently 
ii- \ j them on land than in the water. When they want to 
^ . ch them to fwim, it is faid they carry them upon their 
i - cks, drop them now and then in the water, then take them 
up again, and proceed in this manner till thev are ftrong 
inough to fwiai of thcmfdves. Moft little birds flutter 
about from fprav to fpiay, before they venture to fly abroad; 
trie eagle carries her young, to train them up to encounter 
tbei boblerous v/irids ; it is not therefore furprifing, that the 
fe;il produced on land, Ihould ufe her little ones to live under 
water, "i'here is a very fimplc manner of iifhing for thefe 
amphiliious animals ; who are ufid, when they are in the fea, 
to enter into the creeks with the tide. As foon as forns 


place is difeovered where ib.ey refort in fhoals, it is furroiind.? 
ed with nets and /lakes, only taking care to leave a little 
opening for them to get in. At high-water this opening is 
flopped up, and whenl:he tide is gone down, the fifh remains 
on dry ground. All that is neceffary is to kill them. Some- 
times the fifhermen get into a canoe, and follow them to 
their lurking-places, where they fire upon then; the momem 
they put their heads out of water to take in air. If they are only 
wounded, they arc eafily caught ; if they arc killed, they fink 
direaiy, but are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up 
to dive for them feven or eight fathom under water. The 
grain of the feals’ Ikin is not unlike that of Morocco leather. 
If it is not quite fo fine, it preferv^s its colour longer. The 
flefh of the feal is generally allowed to be good, but it turn^. 
to better account if it is boiled down to oil. .For^ithis pur* 
pofe, it is fuflicient to fet it on the fire in a COp^r or 
earthen veflel. It is thought frequently fufficient to ipread 
the fat upon Hrgc fquarcs made ot hoards, where it pielts of 
itfelf, and the oil runs ofF through an opening nu^e for 
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the limits of Ntw-Ei%Iahd, and the fouth coajfl of the riv^cr 
St. Lawrence, feemed at fitft to have comprehended only 
great triangular peninfula, lying nearly in the middle of 
this Tpace: The climate of this country, though within the 
temperate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to Eu- 
ropean confHtuciotis. They are wrapt up in the gloom of a 
fog during great part of the^ year, and for four or five months 
it tntenfely cold. But though the cold in winter and the 
heat in fummer arc greats they come on gradually, fo as to 
prepare the body for enduring both. From fuch an unfavour- 
able climate little can be expedfed. Nova Scotia, or New 
Scotland, was, till lately, almoft a continued foreft ; and agri- 
culture, though attempted by the EriR:]ifh fettlcrs, has hitherto 
made little progrefs. In moft parti the foil is thin and bar- 
ren, the corn it produces, of a fbri veiled kind like rye, and 
the grafs intermixed with a cold fpungy mofs. However, it 
is not uniformly bad ; there are trafts in the peninfula to the 
fouthward, which do not yield to the heft land in New Eng- 
land i and, in general, the foil is adapted to the produce of 
hemp and flax. The timber is extremely proper for fhip- 
building, and produces pitch and tar. 

Notwithftanding the forbidding appearance of this country, 
it was here that fome of the European fetdements were 
made. The firft grant of lands in it was given by James T. 
to his fecretary fir William Alexander, from whom it had the 
' name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. Since then it has 
frequently changed hands, from one private proprietor to 
another, and from the French to the Englifh nation backward 
and forward, ft was not confirmed to the Englifti till the 
peace of Utrecht, and their delign in acquiring it does not 
feem to have fo much arifen from any pro^dt of direft pro- 
fit tb feb obtained by it, as from an apprehenfion that the 
Fienclii'^poflefling this province, might have had it in their 
power to annoy our other fettlements. Upon 
1^16. this principle, f three thoufend families were 
tranfpprtcd, at the charge of the government, 
into* this country. The town they eredfed is caHed Halifax, 
from the earl of that naiie, to whofe wifdom and care we 
6 wc this fcttlemcnt. The town of Halifax ftands upon 
Chebu^ijl Bay, very commodioufly fituated for the fifhery, 
a communication whh moft parts of the province, 
land carriajgc, the fea, or navigable rivers, with a 
IfheTfcarbour, where a finall fqua^on of &ips of war lies dur- 
ing drtiv^irintar, and in fundmer ptfts to fea, tmdpjr the com- 
commodore, for the protection the filhery, and 
^ articles of the pcaccj relating thereto, are duly 
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cbferved by the Ffcnch. The town has an entrenchmenti 
and is ftrengthened with forts of timber. Three regiments 
of men were ftationed in it to protedt the inhabitants fron^ 
the Indians, whofe refentment, however excited or fomented^ 
has been found implacable againft the Englifli. The num-* 
ber of inhabitants is faid to be fifteen or fixteen thoufimd^ 
who live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs 
and naval ftores, by their fifheries, and by fupplying tht 
wants of the governor and the garrifon already mentioned. 

The other towns of lefs note are Annapolis Royal, which 
ftands on the eaft fide of the bay of Fundy, and though but a 
fmall wretched place, was formerly the capital of file pro- 
vince. It has one of the firft harbours in America, capable 
of containing a thoufand vefTels at anchor in the utmoft fe- 
curi^. This place is alfo prote£Ied by a fortified garrifon, 
St. John’s is a new fettlemcnt at the mouth of the river cf 
that name, that falls into the bay of F undy on the weft fide. 
Since the conclufion of the American war, the emigration of 
loyalifts to this province from the United States, has been 
very great. By them new towns have been raifed, but par- 
ticularly at Port Rofeway, where is now a city named Sbei^ 
hurne^ which extends two miles on the water fide, and one 
mile back, with wide ftreets croffing each other at right an- 
gles. It is faid to have about nine thoufand inhabitants, cx- 
clufive of what is ftyled the Black Town^ (containing twelve 
hundred free blacks, who ferved on the royal fide during the 
war), which ftands about a mile from Shelburne, and fepa- 
rated from it by a fmall frefli-water river. 1 he harbour here 
is deep, capacious, and fecurc, and the tide hath a great rife 
and fall. Such of the loyalifts as appl)' for lands have in pro- 
portion to the property they poflefted before the troubles in 
America commenced, allowing for fucb as have large familiiss 
to provide for. And it is faid that the new appointed gover- 
nor of New Brunlwick has it in his inftrudtioiis to grant, 
without fee or reward, to fiich reduced officers as ferved in 
provincial corps during the late war in North America, ani 
fliall perfonally apply for the fame, the following quantities of 
lands, fubjeft at the expiration of ten years to the fame quit 
rents as other lands are fubjea in the province of ISloti 
Scotia, as alfo fubjeft to the fame conditions of .cultivation^ 
and improvement. To every perfon having the mnk oC 
field officer, three thoufand acres; and to overy Tuball^r# 
one thoufand acres. The reduced officers of the 
entitled to land in the fame proportion.. The exports tiottt 
Great Britain to this country confift eWefly of woollen 
linen cloth, and other neceflaries for wear, of tackle^ 
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®id rigging for fhips. The amount of our exports, at ait 
aiterage of three yearsjkfore the new fottlements, was about 
1^,509/. The only article® we can get in exchange are tim- 
ber, and the produce of the flAery, vriiidi, at a like average, 
mnouffted to 31,000/. But from the late increafe of inhabit- 
ants, it Is foppofd that they will now ereif faw-mills, and 
Cfi&aviour to fuppJy the Weft India illands with timber of 
«wry kind, as well as with the produce of the fifhery, which 
a profitable article to both countries. The whole po- 
lafeitfofl OT Nova Scotia and the ifla^d adjoining is eftimated 
fit Hfiy thouiand. Recent accounts of thefe fettlements re- 
themstt prefent in a declining ilate, great numbers of 
fie houfes in tlic new town being uninhabited, and confider- 
i^ly reduced to value. 
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